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Vout. XXXI.— No. 1. 
THE CENSUS. 
By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 
was started with 3,929,214 citizens, among whom 
was Washington, since one may be sure that the 
enumerator of that day did not leave him out. 


From 1790 to 1890 there has been a century of 
census-taking, and so the eleventh census inaugu- 
The Republic 


rates a second centennial course. 
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2 THE CENSUS. 


The returns of the count made last Summer foot 
up a round total of sixty-two and a half millions 
of people in a greatly enlarged Union— according 
to the semi-official adding up. Mere increase of 
numbers would scarcely be matter for congratula- 
tion, but the-solid accompaniments of greater 
enlightenment, works and discoveries do unques- 
tionably authorize the national hurrahing over 
these millionaire figures. Herein has been the 
real gain. Thus, in not quite three centuries 
from the English establishment in 1607, and, 
really, in one from the launching of the Republic 
in 1789, European settlers on Ameriean soil have 
multiplied up to their present numbers. The 
prodigious growth in a single century easily beats 
the record. Workers and field matched, and the 
result stands before all—forty-four States united 
in an unparalleled prosperity. 

In the nature of things, the enumeration of the 
population of a country can only be an approxi- 
ination, largely guessed at. Mathematical exact- 
ness is impossible. In ancient times the foremost 
nations claimed to make counts, but, with the 
poor facilities at their command, the work must 
have been extremely difficult, its outcome sorry 
and unreliable. Rome was a census-taker, but, 
in view of the vast Roman dominion, her full cen- 
sus record, if ever made, must necessarily have 
been crammed with errors. As not a fragment 
of it has come down the corridor of time, the 
moderns have been left to estimate the popula- 
tion of the empire in accordance with their own 
tastes and fancies. Unrestrained by the palpable 
uncertainties of such a method, they are still 
‘calculating ” the number of inhabitants that 
the City of Rome had in it palmy days, by de- 
ducing it from the ‘probable ” and “ possible ” 
numbers of spectators who attended the festive 
shows in the Coliseum and Circus Maximus. 
Hence it varies: some set it down as greater, 
some as smaller, than London’s. Imagination 
being their guide, nothing is too absurd or won- 
derful for their elaborations. The census. of an- 
cient Egypt, likewise, must have been hard. to 
take, and was left in a very unsatisfactory: state 
for those moderns who are at this late day worry- 
ing over it. The population of China, Marco 
Polo’s fabulous land, has been for years in an un- 
pleasant uncertainty, especially the foreign esti- 
mates as to Pekin. Yet the Chinese mandarins 
boast to have been the first census-takers, and to 
be the most exact current anywhere. According 
to their last enumeration, of 1887, the empire 
contained 382,429,572, and Pekin had a modest 
half-million. However, as the Chinese connt— 
and other nations, too, for that matter—their 
figures remain perplexingly unreliable, though it 
is passively agreed by outsiders that China is the 
most peopled of all countries. 


Exactness is not one of the leading character- 
istics of mankind, since the practice of ‘‘ nearing 
it” is directly and powerfully inbred both by their 
constitution and surroundings. In a new country 
and a new people such evidence is brought out in 
all the greater relief, and hence the lack of pre- 
cision so dominant in American life is easily ac- 
counted for.- Confronted with so many superb 
opportunities on every side, at almost every turn 
and glance, the citizen is insensibly fascinated by 
the cravings and temptations they instill into his 
breast, already strongly ambitious by nature. In 
his desire to conquer fortune and solve the worldly 
problem, the doing of a good many things in- 
cessantly stares at him. The consequence is, he 
does, or attempts to do, several things at the same 
time in order to get over as much ground as pos- 
sible, and soar aloft as quickly as may be. Con- 
centration on any one thing or branch perma- 
nently, that is -to say, during a lifetime or its 
better part, as in the more stuid and defined old 
countries of Europe, is out of the question, gener- 


ally speaking, and he is led to try to concentrate 


swiftly first on one thing and then on another, 
in order to keep up with the times and the rapid 
life. The current American style of doing busi- 
ness is after that of General Julius Cesar in dic- 
tating his directions to secretaries and underlings, 
different matters being judged and dispatched 
with lightning rapidity in one breath, all in 
hand, running. A system like this must, of 
course, preclude that thoroughness and exact- 
ness which only deep and mature consideration 
can give (so necessary sometimes to avoid serious 
error), though it may, under. special favor, yield 
remarkable results, as, in fact, it has and does in 
the United States, impressed with the shortness 
of life and time, and of art to boot. Instinctive, 
not imitative, is the American employment of the 
French phrase “nearing things.” The exuber- 
ance of youth throws in. considerable contribu- 
tions, in the way of vagueness in. dealings, loose- 
ness of round numbering and sundry exaggera- 
tions, as well-of thinking ag of statement, to the 
general. fund of inexactness. Withal, truth, de- 


-monstrable with figures, conventional and human 


though they may be, remains a desideratum. 

‘The census. of 1890, ordered. by Congress for 
the purpose of taking stock of: the population, 
values and business in the United States, has 
afforded o signal illustration of the methods in- 
herent in the American situation. Taking the 
census, intricate and difficult anywhere, is pe- 
culiarly so in the United States, and proportion- 
ately useful and beneficial. For such a valuable, 
delicate and extensive undertaking the most 
competent and trustworthy takers to be had for 
adequate remuneration are requisite, to the strict 
eschewing of haphazard appointees. Here ap- 
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propriately comes in the saying, ‘“‘ What’s worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” The labor 
well done, ifs results quickly published, are cer- 
tainly worth a large expenditure of money ; and 
there is no reason why an American census should 
not be fairly and successfully taken, considering 
the facilities, the abundance of money, the en- 
lightenment of the population, and various mod- 
ern contrivances, in spite of all the difficulties 
and the bulging immensity of the territory. Ex- 
perience teaches, and perhaps the census at the 
end of this century may be an improvement 
on the one that has just been taken, notoriously 
and palpably gross with errors. 

Congress voted what it considered a sufficient 
appropriation of money to defray the expense of 
these operations; but under the circumstances 
it was far from being adequate, though the most 
lavish would be wasted under incapable direction. 
Robert P. Porter was appointed superintendent, 
and given card blank to go ahead and put down 
on it the facts and figures as near as they could 
be got by a full bureau corps of clerks working 
at Washington, and thousands of enumerators 
thronghout the country. It has been claimed 
that he was not the man for the place, and consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with his work justly prevails, 
outside of what may be traceable to other sources. 
Lessened confidence is to be put in the returns of 
a census, “ officially revised,” and ‘‘ corrected ” as 
were those of 1880 in 1882, two years after their 
taking, and as are those of 1890, after the time 
of their taking has expired, now in the bureau at 
Washington. What the enumerators set down on 
paper ought not to be altered after leaving their 
hands: they should be honest and capable, and 
their count should be left to stand, without any 
** cooking,” or ‘‘ doctoring,”’ for party or any other 
purposes. The true status of the population, as 
far as possible to be ascertained, is alone to be 
desired and required. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the census 
of 1890, despite the claim put forth in advance 
that it would be an improvement on all hereto- 
fore taken, was not provided for and conducted 
in a proper way. The budget of information 
aimed for was certainly more extensive than ever 
before undertaken at home or abroad ; but this 
was not objectionable, and it is only regrettable 
that it has been so incompletely, s9 unreliably, 
set down on the lists. A simpler and shorter 
eross-examination would have been more readily 
and correctly made by the clearly incompetent 
corps that were set in motion. There were too 
many queries crudely drawn, and offensive, be- 
cause impertinently inquisitive, and consequently 
satisfactory replies could not be collected. Much 
of the information sought was of a useful char- 
acter, but the actual attempt at getting it was 
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thwarted, and the entire business thereby hin- 
dered and tainted. Superintendent Porter and 
his employés have been severely censured, and 
visited with much abuse—more than they are en- 
titled to be credited with, for they were not re- 
sponsible for their incompetency, but the ‘supe- 
rior authority ” that had the pick of the land, and 
appointed them. The abuse has been truly some- 
what rabid, because whole cities, counties and 
States, touched in their local pride and conceit, 
have considered themselves ‘‘ personally ” wound- 
ed by the official reports not coming up to the 
facts before their own eyes, or to the estimates of 
their inner consciousness. Indeed, figuratively, 
every citizen of the United States has felt ag- 
grieved by the relative failare to meet the exi- 
gencies. Great cities were unfairly caught with 
hosts of their dwellers camping out in the coun- 
try, floating on the sea, or traveling in foreign 
countries, and incontinently they declared that 
June, or any Summer month, was the wrong time 
and season for census-taking, though, as a fact, 
those who were absent in the country were counted: 
in the nation’s grand total. It is true, people 
are more liable to be found housed in Winter 
than in Summer, but Winter would be a hard 
season on the enumerators in some sections of 
this country, which has a leaning North-poleward. 
On the score of time, too much was allowed: 
the census could and should be taken simulta- 
neously in one day and night, in twenty-four 
hours, as is the sensible practice of European 
countries. It is America’s boast to do as well as 
Europe, and better, so space cannot be allowed to 
interfere against this adoption, which at least has 
the merit of being a good one, neither “ effete” 
nor rotten. The making a tupenny affair of 
census-taking—the getting of names at two cents 
apiece—was on its face the wrong procedure. 
Many of the cities and towns, dissatisfied with 
the number of inhabitants accorded them by the 
superintendent’s agents, clamored for a recount 
at their hands, and, where it was not allowed, 
undertook themselves to set their totals right. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, twin but rival sisters, 
were first to commence the hubbub, and their 
complaint was re-echoed throughout the country. 
The humorous side of the canvass was faithfully 
pictured in those two Minnesotan metropolises, 
addicted to watching every move of each other 
with a catlike intentness, depreciating each oth- 
er’s art in sidewalks, pavements, buildings, politics 
and business. St. Paul has long condemned Min- 
neapolis as an easy prey to fire, with its half num- 
ber of flimsy, frame houses, and the condemned 
city has countered with equal and severer home- 
thrusts. The taunting was never more acute than 
at the moment of enumerating their respective 
populations, the main point at issue between them 
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in their race for supremacy. Each declared that 
the other was given an undue total of citizens by 
the enumerators, boldly taxed with listing ficti- 
tious names, doubling on the Directory, and other 
fraudulent performances. Their own recounts 
made the Federal totals larger, but the war of 
recounting is still on, as each is bent on ap- 
pearing more populous and flourishing than 
the other, and there is no prospect of a cessation 
of hostilities until both cities become consoli- 
dated in one municipal corporation. Chicago, 
itself, not content with the World’s Fair and the 
rank of second city in the Union given it by the 
Federal Government, has put forth higher claims 
and talked a good 
deal of recounting its 
young giant citizen- 
ship, but so far only 
telked. St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore 
and New York bit- 
terly complained, but 
the superintendent 
rested his case on the 
June count. New 
York city announced 
that it had been 
cheated out of ten per 
cent. of its share; 
and, asthe metropolis, 
being unable to stand 
the loss, ordered a re- 
count by its police, 
with a result corre- 
sponding to its own 
expectation of its size 
as a great health re- 
sort and head-centre 
of politics and busi- 
ness. But these and 
like self-imposed rec- 
tifications, being the 
outgrowth of partial- 
ity rather than of a love of truth, cannot be 
accepted as against the United States Census, 
however faulty the latter may be: the United 
States Government is charged with counting the 
inhabitants, not the latter with making them- 
selves more or less on paper. Now that all the 
returns have been received at Washington, it is to 
be hoped that they will be arranged and printed 
as soon as possible for useful reference, and not 
be kept until they get stale and trodden on by 
the year 1900. The superintendent declares that 
everything will be out and closed up by 1895. 
That would be some gain, but, with the enormous 
facilities furnished by his clerks and the magnifi- 
cent ‘Government Printing-office,” he should 
do much better, and close the proceedings by 
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1892, at the latest. The matter for 1880 was 
kept up by the spirit of jobbing and favoritism 
during an entire Administration, and beyond, and 
such viciousness should not be slipped into this 
time, though it is likely to be, because jobbery 
runs in ruts at Washington, a city of ruts. 

The grand total of 62,500,000 people in the 
entire country must be accepted as the national 
high-water mark for 1890, the official guide 
probably over- rather than under-stating the 
number of inhabitants. Some time must elapse 
before the tendency to general exaggeration and 
magnifying shall be eliminated from the land, 
and that part of the accumulated experience of 
the ages which is in- 
delible, because in ac- 
cord with sound 
principles and the 
laws of nature, shall 
be recognized and 
obeyed. Progress 
rights itself, and the 
day may now be near 
when even Chicago, 
after pulling down 
and putting up many 
motley styles in archi- 
tecture and other 
lines, shall come into 
a knowledge of the 
survival of the fittest, 
and be governed by 
the standard of good 
taste in all things. 
Our enormous figures 
manifestly exhibit a 
wonderful degree of 
growth, yet Rome was 
not built in a day, 
and time is necessary 
for all, and young 
cities and countries, 
like young people, 
may be congratulated upon having time on their 
side. From a mere handful of folks in 1790, the 
United States now steps into the fourth place on 
the list of most populated nations, and into the 
first, if only civilized people be counted. China, 
as the most numerous, heads the list ; England 
comes second, and Russia third. The population 
of the British Empire is 392,700,000, and its cap- 
ital has 3,832,441 citizens; Russia, 103,912,640, 
and its capital, 929,093; Germany, 46,852,450, 
and its capital, 1,315,297; France, 38,218,903, 
and its capital, 2,269,023; Austria, 37,741,413, 
and its capital, 1,103,857 ; Italy, 30,260,065, and 
its capital, 300,467; Turkey, 25,161,100, and its 
capital, 873,565 ; Spain, 17,268,600, and its cap- 
ital, 397,690. 
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The decennial 
growth-rate of the 
United States, as shown 
by the various censuses, 
is as follows : In 1790— 
3,929,214 ; in 1800— 
5,308,483 ; 1810— 
7,239,881 ; 1820— 
9,633,822 ; 1830— 
12,866,020 ; in 1840— 
17,069,453 ; in 1850— 
23,191,876 ; in 1860— 
31,443,321 ; in 1870— 
38,558,371 ; in 1880— 
50,155,783. No going 
backward or standing 
still, but, each ten years, 
advancing, and the last 
advance, from 1880 to 
1890, the greatest of all. 
Between 1860 and 1870 
the war was cause of a 
slight drop in the rate 
as compared with the 
decade _ immediately 
preceding, but this drop was amply made up 
for during the last couple of decades. A gain 
of 12,500,000 in ten years from 1880 to 1890! 
Enough to form a good-sized nation; nearly 
equal, in fact, to all the folks in old Spain. 
Where does all this prodigious host of people 
come from in the short space of ten little years ? 
Isn’t it curious ? Truly an interesting point, and 
well worth looking into. The astonishment is so 
great that it is no longer dismissed by all with 
the old saying, ‘‘ The more, the merrier ” (or, as 
the French say, ‘‘ The more of fools, the more 
of laughter”), and the question is beginning to 
be asked : ‘Is this a healthy gait to keep at ?” 
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Congress, impelled by 
it, lately appointed a 
committee to investi- 
gate in the premises, 
and of course the com- 
mittee failed to investi- 
gate, except on the one 
point of ‘how not to do 
it,” for which parlia- 
mentary investigating 
committees are solely 
appointed in all coun- 
tries, according to a very 
keen observer, the late 
Charles Dickens. Six 
new States, with a tri- 
fling population, have 
just been admitted into 
the Union, but they will 
soon be stocked; and 
there are now only four 
Territories left over, 
Utah, New Mexico, . 
Arizona and Alaska, 
sufficiently roomy, but, 
again, we may assuredly expect they, too, will soon 
be stocked, and then there will be nothing to do 
but to take Indian territory away from the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, and lay pipes for annexing 
Mexico, Cuba, British America and South Amer- 
ica, from the North Pole to the South Pole. 
What the United States needs is reciprocity— 
not the earth, but more reciprocity. Certainly 
they have a manifest destiny, and they are bound 
to fill it. Money is no obstacle: small lumps al- 
ready buy European dukes and counts by the 
wholesale, and presently big lumps will buy out 
European kings and emperors, or their posses- 
sions in the New World. America is fair, and 
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only wants to come into its own. No other na- 
tion practices so liberally ‘‘ share-and-share-alike,” 
“« give-and-take,” ‘ live-and-let-live ” principles, 
and the liberality of such a course is only equaled 
by its profitableness. Indeed, one might almost 
fancy existing a providential dispensation for al- 
lowing the younger and latest comer into the 
family of nations to take all, swallow up all. 
The greatest growth of population has been in 
the West and South. The percentage of increase 
during the last two decades has been greater in 
the Western and Southern than in the Central 
and Eastern States. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio have been surpassed in percent- 
age by the South and the newest Western States. 
Almost without exception the population of cities 
and towns has increased, less in the South, be- 
cause there the town never was, and has not yet 
come to be, as fully favored as the country; but 
even Southern towns have received unprecedented 
additions from 1880 to 1890. The census of 1890 
shows a marked decrease of population in the 
rural districts by the side of increased town-life. 
Much suffering and disturbance have been caused 
during the last decades by the flocking of peo- 
ple from the country into towns, not only in 
America, but also in Enrope, in the hope of more 
rapidly and easily acquiring fortune. This herd- 
ing together has fostered a preference for the cu- 
riosities, privileges and speedy processes of town- 
life over nature’s more quiet and apparently less 
interesting and profitable acquaintance. The at- 
tractions presented by the wonderful operations 
of capital and machinery have been enormous, 
quite calculated to blind the flocking crowds to 
the fact that nature is, after all, the truest, most 
bountiful purveyor to be relied on, the giver of 
health to mind and body. The land, the coun- 
try, has been abandoned, and in many parts of 
the globe left neglected, for the building up of 
the huge modern artificial centres ; but as nature 
is an inexorable mistress, so she has proportion- 
ately exacted her penalty by imposing pinching 
distress in their midst. A hundredth part of the 
energies, time and money now concentrated on 
intrinsically unimportant and really useless oper- 
ations in cities would, if properly utilized in the 
country, yield a life of comfort, health and hap- 
piness far beyond what lays in the power of towns 
to bestow on their stinted millions of denizens. 
Unfortunately for these, town-life has become 
second nature, the excessive gregariousness con- 
tinues to the keeping up of distress and misery, 
and so everywhere the cry is repeated that there 
ig no money in “the country,” which is even de- 
spised, and of course there can be little prosperity 
in it, as the farmers are now so truthfully and 
powerfully alleging, because it is not favored, its 
abundant development is prevented, and workers 


that might make it flourish by actually dwelling, 
living and fattening on the soil are enticed and 
kept away through the greedier operations ‘of 
capital. However, the country is the longest 
liver, and can bide its time. 

Excluding the half-breed population of Indian 
Territory, the dwindling of the Indian race has 
increased, and 1890 finds less than 60,000 of the 
aborigines who owned the United States’ soil when 
the first white man stepped on to it. It is note- 
worthy that almost every State and Territory of 
the Union has a few Indians, relics that have 
clung, as a reminder of the race, whether their 


lodging has been accidental or designed. Thus, . 
remnants of the redskins will be on hand, after. 


the lapse of four centuries, to witness Chicago’s 
fourth centennial of their discovery. They could 
searcely be called upon to “celebrate” the event 
in the windy city, except on the ground that the 
destruction of their race was a blessing in disguise, 
an expeditious removal from earthly afflictions to 
the charms of ‘ the happy hunting regions.” 

As persons pass before property, so the social 
questions immediately depending on the char- 
acter of the population of a country prime in im- 
portance all mere economical or business measures 
and transactions. It is for this reason that before 
all else a census has to inquire into the quantity 
and quality of the population. This determina- 
tion is foremost, and the findings in regard to 
property are of infinitely inferior rank: the in- 
habitants are the real sovereigns. Hence it would 
be advantageous to make known in full detail 
their number immediately on its ascertainment, 
without waiting for the tabulation of the facts 
bearing on their possessions, although the two 
sets of information be obtained at the same time. 
There is no excuse for the failure to give ont such 
an early and separate publication, which would 
satisfy 80 many urgent demands and useful pur- 
poses; and the Census Bureau at Washington 
might well adopt such a course for the enumera- 
tion of this year, considering the full force of 
clerks and printers at its command. For what is 
the main and most interesting point that emerges 
from the census of 1890? Simply to know how 
the population is increasing, of what it is com- 
posed, and who are coming from abroad to swell 
it so rapidly. We know that foreign immi- 
gration exercises a preponderating influence in 
this increase—over one-third to less than two- 
thirds native during the decade just passed—and 
consequently it would be interesting to have is- 
sued in book-form to the public all the figures on 
this important line of numbers speedily, and 
without having to wait many months or years, as 
there is a likelihood. ; 

The increase by foreign immigration never was 
as great as from 1880 to 1890, nearly double what 
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it was from 1870 to 1880. A tremendous rate, 
though the native increase was also tremendous, 
greater than anywhere else ever known, and show- 
ing that the theory of the scientitic economists 
and statisticians is correct—namely, that where a 
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country is large and prosperous, where there is 
place for all and easy gains, the population will 
be prolific in an extraordinary degree. The Amer- 
ican people enjoy these privileges, and hence their 
increase at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 a year 
between 1880 and 1890. But foreign immigra- 
tion is the prominent factor deserving notice. 
Going back to the beginning of the Republic, the 


official record shows that the number of immi-. 


grants was not set down or kept from 1789 to 
1820, when they were first officially registered un- 
der the heading of ‘‘Immigration”; but the 
whole number that had arrived in the United 
States from 1789 to 1820 was officially: estimated 
at 250,000 only. That was a mere drop, but the 
drop soon commenced to swell into a stream. 
From 1820 to 1830 the arrivals from abroad were 
128,502 ; from 1830 to 1840, 538,381 ; from 1840 
to 1850, 1,427,337; from 1850 to 1860, 2,799,323 ; 
from 1860 to 1870, 2,045,821; from 1870-to 
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1880, 2,742,136; from 1880 to 1890, 5,256,252. 
Mostly composed of individuals in the prime of 
life, indeed of youth, their offspring in the sixty 
years fron 1830 to 1890 must have been enor- 
mous, and in fact must account for the phenome- 
nal settling of this vast continent. As late as 1880 
the foreign-born population amounted, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, to 6,679,943, add- 
ing towhich the number arrived since, and allow- 
ing for deaths and reimpatriations, the Union’s 
actual foreign-born population figures up to over 
10,000,000. The official returns as to the exact 
number, where they came from, their sex, age, 
etc., are not yet published, and unfortunately the 
“‘tabulators ” will leave them to be desired for 
some time, it has been announced. Official sta- 
tistics, apart from the census, show that the larg- 
est number from any single country came from 
the United Kingdom, and were composed of 
Irish, English, Scotch and Welsh, the first vastly 
outnumbering the other three. he next largest 
number of immigrants hailed from Germany, or, 
more properly speaking, from Uutchland—be- 
cause Germania is purely a Latin coinage, an in- 
appropriate word to be applied to the “‘ Deutsch,” 
so distinct from the old Roman Latin element. 
The Italians are increasing, owing tothe recent 
hard times in Italy and their overstocking the 
fields in the South American countries, and the 
Chinese are going back to China in the face of 
the forbidding law passed by Congress recently. 
The Swedes, Russians, Bohemians, Poles and 
Hungarians are also coming in increasing num- 
bers. The French and Spanish are comparatively 
few, the preventive cause being their great at- 
tachment to native soil and the difficulty of ac- 
quiring an ‘‘ unpleasant,” “harsh” and “ hard ” 
language like the English: these two peoples 
have not the vocal knack of acquiring languages 
different from their own, as have the northern 
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people of Europe, who, besides, possess kindred 
lingual roots allied to the English. However, 
there is a full assortment landing on these shores ; 
every nation, tongue and country is more or less 
numerously represented, from Ireland to Japan 
and from Sweden to the Cape of Good Hope. 
As the United 
States is the most in- 
viting of fields, it is 
not surprising that 
prolific old Europe 
should keep on rush- 
ing across to populate 
it. The overcrowded - 
European masses are 
generally posted with 
extremely glittering 
accounts of American 
prosperity. The 
bright story is not 
only one of their in- 
heritances, but is ever 
being told into their 
ears by returned emi- 
grants visiting their 
old homes, by letters, 
and other more con- 
crete tokens, and to 
emigrate is becoming 
yearly more and more 
the height of ambition 
to the toilers on the 
Continent and in the 
United Kingdom. 
They come, therefore, 
and they come pos- 
sessed with valuable 
lessons for enabling 
them to adapt them- 
selves to a new coun- 
try. ‘Their training 
for work has been in- 
herited from genera- 
tions of ancestors, 
taught during long 
ceuturies to toil with 
the steadiness of 
machinery and the 
concentrated indus- 
triousness of bees. 
The application of 
such a precious train- 
ing, as has been their lot to get through practical 
experience, is calculated to yield the large results 
that it does. Settling in the favored great West, 
they readily grow up with the country, and such 
are the splendid inducements there, that no diver- 
sion of the stream running thither is practicable. 
The progress of the population in the fifteen 
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Southern States, unassisted by foreign emigra- 
tion except to a small scattering extent, has been 
considerable. The census of 1880 gave these 
States a white population of 12,239,887, and of 
black, 6,013,215 (the number of negrocs in the 
whole Union being then 6,580,793). The rate 
of growth-percentage 
of the negro popula- 
tion is set down offi- 
cially as five per cent. 
greater than that of 
the white, the negroes 
being extraordinarily 
prolific, and as the 
South is now officially 
credited with over 
one-third of the 
Union’s grand total, 
the increase of the 
negroes in each South- 
ern State between 
1880 and 1890 stands 
in unison with their 
ascertained fruitful- 
ness. ‘The most note- 
_ worthy fact in con- 
nection with the 
negro population of 
the South, apart from 
the secular contention 
- which the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two broad- 
ly antagonistic races 
was the cause of, is 
that it has almost 
entirely prevented im- 
migration, isolated 
and kept the descend- 
ants of the original 
English settlers a 
compact, solid mass. 
As the mass is com- 
posed at this day, so 
it was, on a smaller 
scale, a hundred years 
ago. The race prob- 
Iem is the main one 
at the South, which 
indecd considers it 
necessary to close its 
eyes to all else in 
comparison ; and im- 
partial observers outside now sce that the problem 
involves many difficulties, despite all the ad- 
vances and improvements that have been made on 
each side by the two facing races. Perhaps in no 
country of the world would there be a much 
greater difference, either for better or worse, 
under a similar situation. Not even in Africa, 
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whose census has never been taken and whose 
population has only been imagined in varying fig- 
ures up to 100,000,000. 

Each of the great nations of Europe cherishes 
the census as an institution—and so it is by no 
means an American monopoly, patented. The Eu- 
ropean method is quite different, and in some essen- 
tial respects superior, especially in that of the time 
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required for the job. Uniformly the operation 
is done as quickly as possible in a day and night. 
After this manner England will take her census 
in the Spring of 1891, the last having been taken 
in 1881: throughout the kingdom the persons 
found in every house on a given night will be reg- 
istered, and the expense so incurred will be con- 
siderably less than would be that of extending the 
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operation over several weeks, according to the 
American style. On the Continent a similar plan 
is followed ; in fact, England gets it from the 
Continent. In France, Spain, Italy, Germany 
and Ruasia not only is the national census reg- 
ularly taken, but the municipalities of the great 
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cities tuke their local enumerations very fre- 
quently, in some cases yearly, on the night of 
December 31st. The police, however, are never 
diverted from their proper duties to turn calen- 
lators and conduct the task, as it is strictly con- 
fined to special employés. 


ENGLISH POETS IN ITALY. 
By J. D. 


BETWEEN England, “that precious stone set in 
the silver sea,” and the ‘fair rare land ” of Pe- 
trarch and Dante, there has always been poetical 
affinity. Even the poets who have never visited 
that dear mother of art and song have ever looked 
toward her with wistful eyes, and gained inspira- 
tion from her teaching and her beauty. Truly 
does Mrs. Browning say and sing that 


—‘ England claims by tramp of poetry ~ 
Verona, Venice, the Ravenna shore ; 

And dearer holds her Milton's Fiesole 
Than Malvern with a sunset running o’er.” 


Chaucer, the earliest English poet with a great 
name, and who is still, after five hundred years, 
one of the four greatest poets, was in Italy in 
1373 ; and when there, according to tradition, he 
visited Petrarch, at Padua, and obtained from 
him the “Tale of Griselda.” He tells his read- 
ers that Petrarch, “the laureat poete,” taught 
him the tale, and there seems to be a possibility 
that he heard it by word of mouth. The poets, 
if they met at all, would most likely have con- 
versed in Latin, the language into which Petrarch 
had translated the story ; and that they did meet 
is a harmless and pleasant belief, which may be 
safely held until it is discredited. Spenser, so 
far as we know, never visited Italy; but he 
supped full from his boyhood on Italian litera- 
ture, and is even said to have translated some of 
Petrarch’s sonnets in his schoolboy days. The 
“‘ Faérie Queene,” the first great English poem 
of modern times, exhibits a familiar acquaintance 
with Ariosto, and Spenser does not scruple, when 
it suits his purpose, to translate and insert pas- 
sages of his works in his immortal allegory. One 
of England’s most learned poets, and one of the 
most richly endowed, he gathered wealth from all 
sources, and used it royally. So also did Shake- 
speare, who constantly goes to Ituly for his plots, 
and lays in that country many of the scenes of 
his dramas. The most national of poets, he is at 
the same time the most universal ; but, next to 
England, Italy is the home of his poetical affec- 
tions. The very atmosphere of that land seems 
to live in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”—a love-tragedy 
that would be out of keeping in the cold climates 
of the North. ‘‘The scene,” writes Professor 


Dowden, ‘is essentially Italian: the burning 
noons of July in the Italian city inflame the 
blood of the street quarrelers; the voluptuous 
moonlit nights are only like a softer day. And 
the characters are Italian, with their lyrical ardor, 
their Southern impetuosity of passion, and the 
Southern forms and color of their speech.” The 
“‘Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the “ Moer- 
chant of Venice” tell of Italy by their titles ; 
* Othello,” suggested by a tale of Cinthio, has 
a Venetian lady for its hewoine; and even in 
‘* Cymbeline ” Shakespeare carries Posthumus to 
Rome, and, as Schlegel observes, has connected a 
novel of Boccaccio with traditionary tales of the 
ancient Britons. These are but a few illustrations 
of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Italy. How dear 
that country was to him, and how much of sug- 
gestion and of imaginative impulse he gained from 
it, is known to all students of this incomparable 
poet. And in their measure his brother drama- 
tists and poets loved to wander in the same fields 
of beauty and of song, gathering from them many 
a lovely flower that will not grow in the North. 
Yet there was not one of them who, while he 
loved Italy much, did not love England more. 
Milton, the ‘‘mighty-mouthed inventor of har- 
monies,” is, as all readers know, intimately asso- 
ciated with Italy in his life and in his works. 
Two principles animated his conduct and genius 
—the sense of duty and the sense of beauty. The 
first was strengthened during his youthful retire- 
ment at Horton; the latter, one can scarcely 
doubt, was greatly stimulated in Italy. Before 
eaving England he had studied Italian, and, hav- 
ing become familiar with Dante and Petrarch, 
with Tasso and Ariosto, “the desire arose to let 
the ear drink in the music of Tuscan speech.” 
And the beauty of Italian ladies led him to cele- 
brate their charms in the language whose “sylla- 
bles breathe of the sweet South.” While in Italy, 
too, he saw ‘‘the starry Galileo,” who was im- 
prisoned by that most iniquitous organ of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny—the Inquisition. Even the high- 
souled Manso, who had previously been the friend 
and patron of Tasso and Marini, ‘‘ quailed,” as 
Mr. Pattison observes, ‘‘ before the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and apologized to Milton for not hav- 
ing shown him greater attention because he would 
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not be more circumspect in the matter of relig- 
ion.” Italy, in the seventeenth century, with all 
ita poetical and artistic attractions, with all ita 
loveliness of scene and glowing warmth of sun- 
shine, was neither a safe nor a pleasant country 
to dwell in for men who dared to think, and were 
not afraid to express their thoughts. 

Dryden, the poet of wit and rhetoric and of 
abounding strength, could have felt but small 
sympathy with the divine poetry of Dante; but 
he found much to appreciate. in Boccaccio, and 
produced, as Mr. Saintsbury has pointed out, 
“the most magnificent (versified) paraphrase, 
perhaps, ever written of that writer’s prose.” 
Pope, who, like Cowper, never crossed the Chan- 
nel, taught himself Italian, but was not influ- 
enced, I think, to any large extent by Italian lit- 
erature. Neither was Thomson, despite his visit 
to Italy ; but Addison, according to Johnson, sur- 
veyed that country with the eye of a poet, and 
there he wrote the poetical letter to Lord Halifax 
which his biographer considers ‘‘the most ele- 
gant, if not the most sublime, of his poctical pro- 
ductions.” Alas! neither its elegance nor its 
sublimity is acknowledged by the modern reader. 
Gray, a man of immense learning and the finest 
lyric poet of the century—unless, with Mr. Swin- 
burne, we give precedence to Collins—made what 
was then called the “Grand Tour.” He studied 
the music as well as the architecture and plastic 
art of Italy, had an eye and heart for nature, and 
wrote a long Latin poem for which the modern 
reader will not be grateful. The influence of 
Italian literature on Gray’s poetry is not great, 
and the most popular “ Elegy” in the language 
owes all its inspiration to the country of his birth. 
How greatly Italy attracted him is to be seen, 
however, in many of his delightful letters—a form 
of literature which the cheap postage of our day 
threatens to annihilate. 

Italy, in her apparent decline, as well as in her 
renewed youth, which dates from 1861, has exer- 
cised an immeasurable influence on the poetry of 
this century. The fourth canto of ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old” is written under the spell which the land 
that possessed ‘“‘the fatal gift of beauty” cast 
upon Lord Byron, and that canto contains some 
of his finest descriptive passages. On Shelley, too, 
the land of his adoption exercised a different but 
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equal power. There he won his fame, and there 
he suffered the sea-change which deprived Eng- 
land of a poet whose voice, like that of his own 
skylark, showered a rain of melody. Keats, whose 
loveliest and most perfect work was all achieved 
within two years, went to Italy for a grave, but 
not before he had rendered into sweet verse a tale 
of Boccaccio, choosing for it an Italian metre. 
In Italy, also, died Mrs. Browning, in 1861, and 
her poet-husband nearly thirty years later. Very 
dear was that land to both of them. Truly it is 
said of the greatest of English poetesses that with 
her “golden verse she has linked Italy to Eng- 
land,” and it is sad to think that her grave at 
Florence should separate her in death from her 
beloved husband, who, with a nation’s tribute of 
honor, lics in Westminster Abbey. There are 
few poets in the famous ‘‘ Corner” more deserv- 
ing of a grave there than the wife he loved so well. 
And Landor, too—the old wounded lion” whom 
the Brownings watched over gently in his extreme 
age—one of the noblest of writers and most iras- 
cible and impulsive of men—belongs by many a 
mark of affinity to the country in which he lived 
an exile. A much smaller man, but at one time 
greatly more popular—I mean Samuel Rogers— 
also chose ‘‘Italy” for the theme of his best 
poem ; and even Wordsworth, who belongs to the 
English lakes and mountains, wandered “beneath 
Italian skies through regions fair as paradise.” 
Sir Walter Scott is perhaps the one great writer 
of the century who had little of poetical delight 
in that Sonthern land. But Scott was slowly 
dying when a ship, provided by the government, 
carried him to the Mediterranean, and the months 
spent in Italy were passed in a fever of unrest, 
and an ardent longing for home. He wanted to 
die among his own people, and in those months 
of suffering and failure Abbotsford was dearer to 
him than all the treasures of the South. 

Of living poets whose voice of song has gained 
much of sweetness and harmony under Italian 
skies, I must say nothing, for my space is ex- 
hausted. It is not literature and poetry alone 
that make that country dear to us. The land of 
art and song is the land also of statesmen and 
patriots, and the names of Garibaldi, of Mazzini 
and of Cavour are as familiar to us as the names 
of our foremost men. 


VENICE IN A FOG. 


By J. 

WE stretched our heads out of the railway-car- 
riage windows in order to gain a first ylimpse of 
Venice, but for some time we were merely re- 
warded by receiving deposits of smuts in the eyes. 
At last we caught sight, in the dim distance, of 
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domes rising from the sea and glittering in the 
sun, and knew that Venice was at hand. For 
six minutes we sped across the bridge connecting 
the mainland with the islands, one hundred and 
seventeen in number, on which the city rests ; 
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then we looked down upon the lagoons, and in 
another moment were in the station. It seemed 
strange to be conducted by a hotel porter down a 
flight of steps to the water’s edge, where a gon- 
dola awaited us. Nor was this conveyance in it- 
self attractive: long and narrow, painted black, 
its carved woodwork relieved by brass ornaments, 
its hood or felze covered with a trailing black 
cloth having huge tufts of wool, like plumes, 
the gondola presented a funereal aspect. Slowly 
it glided down the Grand Canal, conveying us to 
our hotel amid unbroken silence. 

It was yet early in the afternoon of a day in 
January when we landed, and our common and 
first idea was to see St. Mark’s, which, being 
close at hand, we resolved to seek on foot; so, 
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THE CENSUS.— THACHER’S CALCULATING INSTRUMENT, IN THE DEPARTMENT OF VITAL 
STATISTICS. — PHOTOGRAPHED BY H. BERTRAM MOORE.— SEE PAGE 1. 


. taking our way through narrow, well - paved 
streets, we presently came to the Piazza, and 
through an archway of the colonnade saw the 
church, its front glittering with gold - backed 
mosaics, burnished bronzes and Oriental mar- 
bles ; its green byzantine domes looming against 
the blue. There it stood, enriched by spoils 
from many lands, adorned by genius born of va- 
rious centuries, gleaming in Oriental splendor, 
the wonder of the world. 

The sun was beginning to sink as we went 
down to the quay, passing on our way the Palace 
of the Doges, with its rich colonnades of colored 
and costly marbles. Vessels lay at anchor a little 
distance removed; close by, boats with brown 
sails, roughly daubed with crude designs in red 
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and yellow, discharged cargoes of fish, fruit and 
vegetables, Venice having no vegetation of her 
own, and depending on the neighboring islands 
for supplies of the necessaries of life. Penny 
steamers drew up at their stages, or set out for 
their destinations, ¢raghetti waited for fares, boys 
gambled with cards and dominoes, melon-sellers 
shouted ; gondoliers, sailors and idlers stood in 
noisy groups round the cafés and wine-shops, 
while beyond rose the islands of St. Lazzaro, fa- 
mous for its Armenian monastery ; Murano, with 
its glass-factory ; the Lido, rich in spreading gar- 
dens. 

The sun went down, a vivid blaze of vermilion 
and orange, against the glory of which the black 
domes of Santa Maria Salute, and the statue of 
Fortuna surmounting the 
tower of the Custom-house, 
stood out in bold relief. 
Next day we were rowed in 
a gondola up the Grand 
Canal, a street of magnifi- 
cent palaces rising from the 
sea, once sacred to the 
noblest families of the Vene- 
tian aristocracy. Its glory 
has, however, departed ; for 
many of those handsome 
buildings have been turned 
into hotels, boarding- 
houses, wine-stores, furni- 
ture-shops, schools and 
government offices. More- 
over, as they bear large 
boards on their fronts ad- 
vertising their wares or the 
base uses to which they 
have fallen, the effect is 
disappointing. Still, some 
air of their past grandeur 
clings to them. 

There is the newly re- 
stored, dark-looking Pa- 
lazzo Rezzonico; in which Robert Browning died ; 
and almost opposite is the palace begun for the 
Duke of Milan, and left unfinished by order of 
the Republic ; and, higher up, the Palazzo Mo- 
cenigo, where Byron lived. What sights and 
cesnes it must have witnessed! And so we glide 
under the single-arched bridge of the Rialto, with 
its rows of shops and crowds of wayfarers, and 
pass again beneath the new iron bridge, and for- 
ward to the lagoons. and back by sunless, narrow, 
evil-smelling canals, passing many lofty and 
handsomely decorated houses now overcrowded 
with the poor, whose colored rags hang drying 
from their balconies, while others are empty and 
shut, their doors decaying with damp, the win- 
dows boarded over, the stuccowork crumbling 
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and discolored, an air of desolation hovering 
- around them. 

The silence of these side canals is scarcely 
broken save by the musical cry of gondoliers as 
they skillfully turn corners and call to the rower 
who may possibly be ahead, Premé / (Pass to the 
right), or Stali! (Keep to the left), We did 
wisely and well to see the Grand Canal so soon, 
for the next day a heavy white fog, through 


.gers into space, leaving no trace behind. 
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gondola was sometimes seen, gray and ghostly as it 
crept out of darkness, loomed in sight a second, 
and then disappeared, carrying muffled passen- 
The 
spirit of death seemed hovering darkly behind 
and beyond the impenetrable mass of still, moist 
vapor ; for on this and the following days black 
barges, with heavy palls marking outlines of cof- 
fins, mourners standing before and behind, bear- 
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which the sun vainly strove to penetrate, hung 
above the city, blotting out from view even the 
Church of Santa Maria Salute, which stood oppo- 
site our hotel on the other side of the canal. Not 
a sound was audible, for neither vehicles nor 
horses are to be found in Venice, and now the 
swish of the waters made by the steamboats and 
the cries of the gondoliers were unheard. The 
stillness was depressing. ’ 
While gazing from the sitting-room windows, a 


ing lighted candles, the barges followed by gon- 
dolas carrying bent figures, wordless and sorrow- 
stricken, passed through the canals in slow and 
solemn procession to the island peopled alone by 
the dead. 

It was far from comfortable to travel by gon- 
dolas while the fog lasted, but every church and 
palace and gallery in Venice can be reached on 
foot ; though to find the way in crossing and re- 
crossing the three hundred and seventy - eight 
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bridges joining the islands is somewhat difficult 
to strangers and pilgrims. Next day the fog was 
still thick ; white, heavy and enervating, it hung 
over the city, and hid the sea. Hotel-keepers, 
waiters, guides and gondoliers, with many gestic- 
ulations, much lifting of eyebrows and fine scorn 
shown by flashing eyes, swore it was impossible 
the fog could continue; but, alas! on the follow- 
ing day it was worse. Then all kinds of excuses 
were made: it was caused by an cast wind, that 
must shift in a few hours; it was the sure fore- 
runner of fine and warm weather; in Verona the 
fog was much worse, and far colder; in Milano 
it rained, sleeted and snowed. ‘There was no 
moon on these nights; yet a venturesome band 
of serenaders, muffled in cloaks and shawls, and 
huddled together for greater warmth, glided 
under the hotel-windows in a gondola lighted 
by Japanese lanterns, and sang ‘Santa Lucia” 
and ‘‘ Addio mio bella Napoli,” in voices that de- 
fied the damp, and echoed somewhat dismally 
adown the Grand Canal. 

The promises made by those who live by visit- 
ors only, in this city where poverty is keenly felt 
by many, were vain. 
ness of the cozily curtained rooms, coal fires and 
home comforts we had left behind us. For full 
thirteen days the fog continued, clearing perhaps 
for a couple of hours toward sunset, when the 
west became a sea of fire, and giving a hope of 
better times unfulfilled next day. 

Miss Clara Montalba, who, with her family, 
occupied a house on the quay in which Petrarch 
once resided, was undaunted by the weather, and 
from her studio- windows made studies of the gray 
‘mists and looming fogs which hung above the 
Adriatic, wholly hiding the islands beyond, half 
concealing the clustering fishing-boats and empty 
barges with furled sails and mournful crews; the 
groups of boys with hands in their pockets and 
shoulders in their ears watching the antics of a 
monkey ; the hooded figures of old men gath- 
ered together in doorways. On the morning of 
the fourteenth day we silently, slowly, but not 
sadly, were rowed to the station, and took our de- 
parture from this city of gloom. 


NEW-YEAR’S-DAY SOUP. 
By Davip Ker. 

‘©HERE comes the old marshal again, for the 
fourth time to-day. It’s lucky for him that he 
has that burning zeal of his to keep him warm 
in this bitter January weather.” 

And Captain St. Hilaire rnbbed his half-frozen 
hands violently together, and stamped his be- 
numbed feet to warm them. 

‘« We’s a fine old fellow,” said the voung sub- 
altern to whom St. Hilaire spoke ; ‘+ but I must 


We thought with wistful- 
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say he’s getting to be rather a bore with that per- 
petual fussing of his about ‘seeing that his men 
are properly cared for.’ ” 

In fact, if any one could find a fault in the 
great commander (who was one of the best as 
well as oldest of living French generals), it lay 
in his being just a little too fond of meddling, 
and inclined to think that nothing could ever 
be done right unless ie was there to see to it 
himself. Even when he visited other lands, he 
used to taste the soup of the foreign soldiers, 
and inspect their beds and quarters, just as care- 
fully as if they had been his own men. While 
on a visit to England, he had actually managed 
to eat (though with great difficulty) a slice of the 
tough, leathery boiled beef served out to the 
British redcoats, after which he remarked (man- 
fully suppressing @ very wry face as he did so) 
that he no longer wondered at the English soldicr 
being so hard! 

Now, on this particular day the marshal was 
busier and more fussy than ever ; for it was New 
Year’s Day, the greatest of all French holidays, 
and he was always specially particular in seeing 
that his men had an extra good dinner on the 
*‘Jour de ?An.” So, when he saw several men 
coming toward him with a huge soup - coffer 
(which was steaming up like a volcano into the 
frosty air), he ordered them to set it down at 
once, and let him taste if the soup was good. 

‘*Pardon me, your Excellency,” stammered 
the foremost man, with a look of dismay, 
“ but——” 

“* Silence !” cried the marshal, sternly—for the 
man’s confused manner made him feel sure that 
something was wrong. ‘‘I’m determined to sce 
that my men are properly fed !” 

And then, angrily silencing a second man who 
tried to speak, he dipped into the coffer a wooden 
spoon with which he had just been tasting some 
other form of camp cookery, and conveyed it 
to his mouth. But the liquid was no sooner tn 
than it was owt again, and the expression of the 
old general’s face, as he coughed and sputtered, 
and wiped his maquth again and again, showed 
that he did not much relish his draught. 

‘Why, it’s dirty water!” roared he, as soon 
as he could speak. 

“‘Yes, your Excellency,” said the nearest sol- 
dier, purple with suppressed laughter ; ‘‘ we’ve 
been washing out the laundry, and this coffer 
was the only thing we could get to carry away 
the water in.” 
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In the conversation which Agur, the son of 
Jakeh, is recorded to have held with Ithiel and 
Ucal, there is mention of difficult things : ‘‘ There 
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be three things,” says Agur, “which are too won- 
derful for me; yea, four which I know not.” 
He subsequently mentions what they are. Had 
the parcemiast lived in the present day, he might 
have added a fifth—a wonderful thing, ‘‘ and yet 
again wonderful, and after that out of all whoop- 
ing”—a man who can keep a secret. Though 


the word ‘‘man” be supposed to include the. 


whole human race, old men and maidens, young 
men* and children—still the difficulty remains, 
and the man whose tongue does not leak may 
be considered in his generation worthy of all won- 
der, and a black swan indeed. 

Seeing that this is so, it becomes a question 
whether one should ever place sufficient confi- 
dence in another to make that other the deposi- 
tary of a secret. As the deposit is, most usually, 
solely for the benefit or satisfaction of the depos- 
itor, the law would not consider the depositary 
liable, except in case of gross negligence, for 
any harm which might accrue to the secret, or 
the original possessor, by its promulgation. Pub- 
lic opinion seems to have followed the law, and 
pursues the man who has been guilty of a breach 
of unsought confidence with but a feeble Nemesis. 
As the keeping of secrets is a rare quality, people 
should hesitate to confide them. A secret in 
joint tenancy is no secret. Two may keep coun- 
cil, putting one away. ‘‘ Keep your own coun- 
cil” is a golden rule. 

But it has been said that all things should be 
common among friends, that nothing should be 
reserved or hidden—in a word, that friendship 
should be as naked as love. This remark belongs 
to the region of the true and the beautiful, but 
by no means to that of the politic or the useful. 
It is a remark, in the words of Mr. Weller, Sr., 
‘‘werging on the poctical.” It is flowery. It 
had its birth, and should have had also its death, 
in the Golden Age. It is by no means suited to 
an epoch for which no metal is base enough to 
afford a name. Communism of goods, it is true, 
seems to have prevailed in the dawn of Christian- 
ity, but even in that hopeful time a communism 
of thoughts does not appear to have been de- 
manded or imagined. It has also been said, with 
considerable truth, that trust and faith are- inti- 
mately connected, and have, indeed, a mutual 
dependence. Unhappily, however, the former 
does not always meet with the latter, otherwise 
the habit of communication would be as safe as it 
is seductive. But, above all things, it is unwise, 
having doposited a secret in trust, to exhibit any 
overt doubt as to the faith of the depositary. 
Such a course of procedure can do no good, for 
the words have flown irrevocably, and it may, 
and probably will, lead to evil, for suspicion pro- 
yokes disloyalty, and creates an inclination to 
betray ; while treachery already waking is again 
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charmed to slumber by open confidence. Many 
there are who have communicated their thoughts 
and sentiments, their hopes and fears, to others, 
and have made these faithful only by treating 
them as such. The ardent nobility of the ceséuz 
que trust, who scorns to suspect, is reflected in 
the paler nobility of the trustee who scorns to be- 
tray, as the beams of the greater light are reflected 
in those of the lesser. ‘Be not jealous,” says 
the Oriental aphorism, ‘‘ against the wifo of thy - 
bosom, lest thou teach her an evil lesson against 
thyself.” Nota few, through their fear of being 
deceived, have taught others to deceive. These 
last observations, however, are of an ez post facto 
character, and apply to the treatment of the per- 
son to whom a secret has been intrusted, and not 
to the propriety of so intrusting it. But it may 
be said, against communicating or for keeping 
a secret, that it is absurd to suppose another to 
whom the secret may be of little or no conse- 
quence will keep the matter which you, to whom 
it may be of the greatest consequence, cannot 
keep. Alinum silere, says the Latin grammar, . 
quod voles, primum sile. 

Another argument against the ventilation of 
secrets is afforded by the extreme rarety of fit 
depositaries. Solomon evidently appears to have 
considered a faithful man as a creature of an 
ideal world. ‘*A faithful man who can find ?” 
The faith which is required to keep an intrusted 
secret is not generally in danger from any moral 
obliquity. It is not generally a consideration of 
his own advantage which induces a man to betray 
the secret of his friend ; rather it is the cacoethes 
of talking, or that infection of mind which bab- 
bles secrets to a deaf pillow. As taciturnity is: 
said to be a chief characteristic of the mad por- 
tion of mankind, so loquacity may be said to bo 
that of the sane. It is this garrulous habit which 
leads to an interchange of meteorological remarks 
between two who meet by chance, who have no 
interest in common, and, having little to say on 
this, have nothing to say to one another on any 
other subject under the sun; and it is this same 
habit which divulges secrets, and separates chief 
friends. It is the condition of him who was preg- 
nant with the secret of Midas, who after much 
labor hid his untimely birth beneath the ground 
whereon after the whispering reeds grew. There 
are few without it—the retired, the deep, the 
dark are inspired with it, as Echo haunts the 
deepest and most solitary cave. Those who are 
troubled with the disease can no more resist its 
insidious attacks than the king and all the royal 
family and the lords of his council and all the 
nobility could refrain from dancing in the story 
when the magic pipe was played. It is the glory 
of nature to conceal a matter, but it is the happi- 
ness of mankind to declare a secret. 
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By JOAQUIN MILLER, 


IcE-BUILT, ice-bound and sea-bounded— 
Such cold seas of silence! such room! 
Such snow-light! such sea-light, confounded 
With thunders that smite as a doom! 
Such grandeur! such glory, such gloom! 
Hear that boom! Hear that deep, distant boom 
Of an avalanche hurled 
Down this unfinished world! 
Alaska, 1890. 


Ice seas! and ice summits! ice spaces 
In splendor of white, as God’s throne! 
Ice worlds to the pole! and ice places 
. Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown! 
Hear that boom! Hear the grinding, the groan 
Of the ice gods in pain! Hear the moan 
Of yon ice mountain hurled 
Down this unfinished world! 


THE RIDDLE ‘OF THE LOCK, 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


THERE was upon his face an intense, and even his, and there was a husky tremor in the voice 
a combative, look, as he stood in the wind-swept which said to him: 
piazza, with his hand upon the bell-pull. He “You mustn’t come in, Jeff.” 
seemed about to ring again, when the door opened “‘ Madeleine,” he bluntly exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
and he stepped quickly in, while a graceful form does this mean ?” 
receded timidly before him. A pair of moist, ‘*Mr. Lapham! Steve Lapham !” 
dark eyes and a troubled face were averted from “Old Jacob Lapham’s only your stepfather. 


by 
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‘** WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO?’ ‘NOTHING AT ALL,’ HE SAID, CALMLY. ‘BUT FIRE IS GOOD FOR FRAUD. HOW WELL 
IT ALL BURNS!’” . . . ‘‘ AT LAST HE AROSE, EXCLAIMING, ‘ WELL! IF I CAN’T OPEN IT, NOBODY ELSE caNn!’” 
Vol. XXXL, No, 1—2. 
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He has no authority over you. Tis son isa fraud ! 
Your mother . 

“Oh, Jeff, dear! that is the trouble! They 
have made her forbid me to speak to you! I can- 
not disobey her! She is dying! ‘They have al- 
most made her make me promise. Oh, Jeff, dear, 
Tn almost crazy !” 

“T should say you were,” he growled, with a 
fierce light dancing across his face. ‘It was 
time for me to come. Is your mother really so 
low ?2 

‘She may last many days yet; perhaps not 
twenty-four hours. Stephen Lapham isn’t there, 
but his father doesn’t leave her for a minute. 
I’ve no chance to see her alone. She commanded 
me not to speak to you.” 

‘*No, she didn’t,” said Jeff. ‘‘She only re- 
peated something after old Jake Lapham. What 
she was forced to say was no command of hers. 
Do be reasonable. She has no right to do it, any- 
how ; and she really didn’t doit. Old Jake did 
it. As for Steve, the young: “d 

“Don’t I know what he is ?” said Madeleine, 
hysterically. ‘‘Didn’t I hear what his father 
said to him? They didn’t know I heard——” 

‘What did they say ?’ demanded Jeff, as she 
hesitated, and he closed the door behind him and 
led her into the parlor as he added: ‘ What did 
you hear ? Tell me the whole of it.” 

“¢Oh, Jeff, dear,” said Madeleine, “ Mr. Lapham 
said to Steve that as soon as mother died they 
would record all the deeds, before proving the 
will, and then they would own every dollar of the 
property. He said they could make me do what 
they pleased then.” 

** What decds ?” he asked, in a firm but unex- 
cited way, that seemed to help her. 

** Deeds that mother made,” she said. ‘‘ Deeds 
and things that give them everything there is to 
give.” 

** Did you ever sign any papers yourself ?” asked 
Jeff. ‘She couldn’t do it alone.” 

**T don’t know what they were,” replied Made- 
leine. ‘I signed every paper they had on the 
table, the night they said she would die before 
morning.” 

‘‘ When was that ?” he asked. 

«More than a month ago,” she said ; ‘‘ and they 
put them all into the safe in the library.” 

«*{ know where it is,” said Jeff. ‘It’s your 
own safe now. It opens with a combination 
lock. You know the numbers, of course, and 
how to open it ?” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied, despairingly. “I 
never knew how to open it. I don’t know the 
numbers, and I can’t tell you. They’ve kept 
them a secret. Mother said once that it was the 
Declaration of Independence and the days of the 
week.” 
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“Oh?!” exclaimed Jeff, with almost a laugh; 
‘‘that’s a riddle. Is anybody in the library 
now 7” 

“No,” said Madeleine. ‘* Nobody goes there.” 

Jeff's face was angry and stormy, in spite of his 
calm, reassuring manner, as he strode to the li- 
brary-door and opened it. The room had a chilly, 
deserted look, and its grate was empty. A fire- 
proof safe, of medium size, stood in one corner, 
and in an instant the young man was kneeling 
before it. 

“This is your safe, Madeleine Lane,” he said. 
“« May I open it ?” 

«You may, but you can’t,” she replied ; but 
his hand was on the knob of the safe-lock, and 
her cheeks burned with feverish excitement as 
she watched the quick, though careful, turns of 
his wrist. 

«Twice this way,” she counted. ‘Three times 
that way. Once around again—or was it twice ?” 

Just then she heard a faint click, and she saw 
the door of the safe swing wide open. It was as 
if a feat of necromancy had been performed be- 
fore her eyes. Those of Jeff were searching the 
interior of the safe. 

‘Were they are!” he exclaimed, as he pulled 
out of a pigeonhole a package of long-folded, 
legal-looking documents, and rose to his feet. 
“Please examine them with me, Madeleine.” 

“This first lot,” he said, turning them over, 
“are all deeds, of one sort or another, to your 
own father, two or three to your mother, by 
which they owned their entire property. All of 
them are recorded. We have nothing to do with 
them. I'll put them back. There! Now, Made- 
leine, just look at these! All of them new deeds. 
You and your mother to Jacob Lapham. You 
and she did actually sign them all.” ’ 

“‘T didn’t know what I was signing,” gasped 
Madeleine. ‘But there were witnesses and a 
notary.” a] 

‘Of course,” said Jeff, as he read on. ‘Each 
deed acknowledges a large sum of money actu- 
ally paid, and here are the mortgages, bonds, 
notes, that old Jake Lapham paid that money 
out for.” 

«« There never were any mortgages,” said Made- 
leine, ‘‘ but those are my own signatures—all of 
them.” 

«‘They are dated as if they had been signed 
three years ago,” he said ; ‘‘as soon as you were 
old enough. It’s a very completely finished piece 
of robbery. Hello! What’s this ”” 

“She signed her will that very day,” replied 
Madeleine. ‘‘ Aunt Wickham and Judge Wick- 
ham, and two other gentlemen, came here with 
Mr. Lapham, and we were all in mother’s room, 
but none of them knew what was in the will.” 

«Exactly !” said Jeff. ‘‘How they did work 
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the matter! Here are two wills, made the same 
day. How could they make those stupid wit- 
nesses sign twice >” 

“T heard Mr. Lapham say, ‘Sign here, and 
sign here,’” said Madeleine. ‘“ Judge Wickham 
was leaning over mother and saving something 
to her.” 

“He was unsuspecting,” said Jeff. << This is 
really her will, giving all to you and making 
Judge Wickham and Deacon Morris her execu- 
tors. This other thing gives all to Jacob Lap- 
ham and makes him sole executor, giving you 
only a life estate. It says a great deal more, but 
it’s a fraud.” 

At that moment he was lighting a match and 
removing the blower from the library-grate. 

‘Oh, Jeff, you dare not !” exclaimed Madeleine, 
“vou must not! What are you going to do ?” 

‘* Nothing at all,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ But fire 
is good for fraud. How well it all burns! There 
go the deeds, and the mortgages, and the bonds, 
and all the notes. The will went up like a flash.” 

“* Dear me !” she said ; but Jeff was once more 
investigating the safe. 

“‘ Madeleine,” he said, “ here’s a stack of green- 
backs, and it’s your own money. It is right 
where he can get it. Don’t you think it ought 
to be in a safer place : a 

“© It must be mine !” she exclaimed. ‘It can’t 
be his! He hasn’t anything. He meant to steal 
it, surely /” 

“* Meant to 2” replied Jeff. 
ready stolen it and hidden it here. ‘This is your 
safe, to be sure, but it isn’t safe enough. You 
are going to put your money into the Compton 
National Bank. Fifteen thousand dollars and 
more. All that old Jacob Lapham has stolen 
during several yeurs, except what Steve has 
wasted, one way or another.” 

**Put it into the bank for me, Jeff,” said 
Madeleine. ‘<I dare not, and I cannot bear to 
leave the house.” 

‘<* Tl put the will right back where I found 
it,” he said, as he did so. ‘‘ They all saw it de- 
posited here ?” 

** Yes,” replied Madeleine. ‘‘ Uncle Wickham 
end the witnesses came down and saw it put away 
there.” 

‘¢'That’s where they will find it, then, when 
they come to look for it,” said Jeff, and he 
seemed to be worrying in @ very curious way 
sround the lock of the safe. ‘‘There! That'll 
Go, I guess. Now, Madeleine, I must go.” 

Not many, not very many, seconds later Jeff 
walked unconcernedly out of the house, as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. Made- 
leine, on the other hand, after closing the door 
behind him, went i and thoughtfully up- 
stairs. 


“Why, he has al- 
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‘*< It’s all done,” she said to herself. 
he did it! Oh, how I wish I could speak to 
mother! Only for one minute !” 

A door at her right opened at that moment, 
and a tall, grim-looking woman stood in it. 

“« How is mother ?” asked Madeleine. ‘Is Mr. 
Lapham there ?” 

‘He is asleep just now,” said the nurse, with 
an iron smile. ‘‘ She has not stirred or spoken.” 

Madeleine walked past -her into the room, and 
bent above an emaciated form lying upon the 
bed. 

The face was placid, but there could be no mis- 
understanding of the message it conveyed. 

‘Oh, if I could but speak to her!” thought 
Madeleine, while her whole frame shook and her 
own face grew as white as was that upon which 
she was gazing, and then a faint whisper broke 
through her lips: 

“¢ Mother !” 

A pair of blue eyes opened languidly, and the 
nurse now at the window, did not hear as acutely 
as did Madeleine : 

‘‘ My daughter! Kiss me !” 

So quick, so passionate, so agonizingly in- 
tense was that meeting at the lips; but Madeleine 
could now whisper : 

«* Jeff has been here, mother. 
to you.” 

“Give him my love, dear. 
easier to leave you with him 

Just then the nurse turned suddenly from the 
window, and a burly form which had lain upon a 
sofa near it sprang vigorously to its feet and 
strode to the bedside. 

“‘ Madeleine Lane! how dare you ? She must 
not talk! Have I not forbidden this sort of 
thing ?” 

«‘ She is my mother, Mr. Lapham, and you are 
not my father,” said Madeleine, resolutely. ‘‘ But 
I think it best not to speak to her again, just 
now. If I did think best, I should do so.” 

There was a motion of a thin hand on the cov- 
erlet, and it was obeyed. Madeleine stooped and 
kissed her mother, and then glided out of the 
sick-room, closely followed by the heavy feet and 
wrathful face of old Jacob Lapham. 

“What does this mean ?” he demanded. 
I not to be obeyed ?” 

“You have no authority over me.” she said, 
with newly risen flashes in her troubled but brill- 
iant eyes. ‘‘You have some in that room, but 
you haven’t any outside of it.” 

The man looked as if a thunderbolt had struck 
all around him. 

“‘T haven’t ?” he hoarsely gasped. 
to be obeyed in my house ! ” 

“T shall be civil to you,” she said, “‘ for my 
mother’s sake, but I shall not go beyondthat, I 
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beg that you will not misunderstand your posi- 
tion.” 

“* Silence !” he said. ‘* Not another word! Go 
to your room, and stay there! On no account do 
you leave the house. Do you hear me ?” 

Not a word of reply was uttered, but, with a 
slow and dignified step, she 
turned away, and the door of 
her own room closed behind 
her. He heard its key turn 
in the lock, and perhaps he 
believed that he was obeyed, 
for he re-entered the sick- 
room. There, at least, he was | 
a sort of king until the com- | 
ing of the real king, whose | 
feet were already upon the 
threshold. 

As for Jefferson Meredith, 
his walk to the village had 
been rapid, and his first visit 
was made at the bank. His 
next errand was to a dingily 
respectable law-office. 

«‘ Judge Wickham,” he said 
to the white-haired gentleman 
who welcomed him, “ Miss 
Lane is somehow aware that 
you and Deacon Morris are 
executors of her mother’s 
will——” 

“‘T had an idea, from her- 
self, that I was to be one of 
them——” 
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«* And she wishes you to be 
ready to act at once. She is 
not upon good terms with old 
Jake or Steve.” 

“‘Ugh !” exclaimed the old 
lawyer. ‘Tell her I'll be 
ready.” 

Perhaps it was as well that 
Madeleine watched at her win- 
dow, looking toward the vil- 
lage, and that Jeff was not 
again compelled to ring the 
doorbell, for at the moment 
when she admitted him old 
Jacob Lapham himself was in 
the library. 

“You take care of the 
bank-book,” she said, when 
he had swiftly detailed his 
business doings. ‘‘ Don’t stay.” 

His face had darkened, 
cloudily, over what she had 
herself told him, but it cleared 
somewhat as he turned away. 
Even Madeleine did not hear 
him say to himself, aloud, as he was going down 
the steps: ‘Oh, but don’t I wish I could see old 
Jake and Steve at work on that safe !” 

Madeleine reached her room again unobserved, 
all the more safely because her stepfather was 
crouching before that obstinate fireproof safe, 
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twisting the knob to numbers that he knew, but 
which the lock refused to know anything about. 
He muttered, too, fiercely, even explosively, and 
at last he arose, exclaiming : 

“Well! If I can’t open it, nobody else can. 
Sometimes those things will work so. I’ve known 
it happen before. At any rate, I’ve got all those 
things fixed so that the property can’t get away 
from me. I’m sole executor, and the will just 
nails and clinches the deeds.” 

Madeleine lingered in her room only for a long, 
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There was a heavy hand upon Madeleine’s 
shoulder, as she arose, but she did not turn her 
fixed gaze from her mother’s face. 

‘‘ What does she mean ?” he harshly, hoarsely 
demanded. ‘‘ Her son ?” 

There was no answer in words, but even Jacob 
Lapham turned pale, and the advancing nurse 
drew back again, while Madeleine sank upon her 
knees—for they were all suddenly aware that the 
last messenger had come. 

For Madeleine Lane all earthly things were 
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deep, silent fit of thinking. At the end of it she 
arose from her chair with a hard-drawn breath, 
and once more went over to the sick-room. 

The form upon the bed lay very still, but the 
loving blue eyes opened as Madeleine again 
grasped the thin hand in hers. 

“‘{ gave your message to Jeff, mother. 
sent his love to you again.” 

“‘T wish I could see him. My son 
pered. ‘Say good-by to him for me, dear. 
me, Madeleine. There—there—good-by.” 


He 


Y’ she whis- 


Kiss 


veiled and put away. That hour of sobs and 
silence was no time to consider questions of prop- 
erty. 

There were others in the house, however, whose 
business activities were hindered, very appar- 
ently, less by the presence of death than by the 
strange perverseness of the lock of the safe in 
the library. The knob of it was twisted and 
twisted in the most wearisome way. 

«‘ Steve,” remarked an anxious voice, at last, 
**we must have that money out! The deeds and 
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mortgages must be recorded! Only one will 
must be found there! This is awful !” 

*‘We've some days yet, father, and we can 
blow it open.” 

“*We must do it ourselves, then. It won’t do 
to have anybody else open that safe. We must 
let Madeleine alone, too, until after the funeral.” 

“I don’t care,” growled Steve, ‘so long as 
Jeff Meredith is kept out of the house. Her 
aunt Wickham is up there with her now.” 

Aunt Wickham remained with Madeleine all 
through the long, dark night of the first mourn- 
ing. Then followed the strange days of interval 
between a death and a burial. Old Jacob Lap- 
ham had a great deal of walking up and down in 
the parlor to do, for he was a bereaved man, with 
more than one grief to carry. The lock of the 
safe had much twisting to endure, but it still re- 
fused to remember its numbers. 

Judge Wickham came in, and Mr. Lapham 
began to say something to him about the safe 
and its contents, and its conduct. 

“‘Pooh, pooh, Jacob !” responded the old law- 
yer ; “‘ you are in no condition for business. It’s 
no time for it, either. Wait till after the funeral. 
I'll attend to everything for you just now. Mad- 
eleine, too—shie’s all broken down.” 

There was one brief moment of the second of 
those days when, unknown to the Laphams, the 
fingers of Jeff Meredith grasped the mysterious 
knob, and when the safe-door opened and shut 
again, and he remarked : 

“T knew it was all right, but I felt as if I 
wanted to try it and be sure.” 

Another night passed and another day came, 

and at the hour appointed there were carriages at 
the door. There was no occasion for remark, 
however, when the mourners came out of the 
house, in the fact that Madeleine leaned on the 
arm of Judge Wickham, and entered a carriage 
with him and his wife, her mother’s sister, and 
with her mother’s friend, Mrs. Meredith. If her 
stepfather and stepbrother did not like it, that 
was not the time for them to say so, or to employ 
authority. 
» Dark, heavy, stormy, passionate with memories 
and farewells, is that next hour, always—the hour 
of the going and returning—but its gust is surely 
followed by a calm, for storms exhaust. 

The house was regained and was re-entered by 
the family party, and nobody else seemed to no- 
tice that Judge Wickham went in last, and that, 
as he did so, he took the key out of the door and 
put it in his pocket. 

* Wickham,” said Mr. Lapham, as the old law- 
yer joined the rest in the parlor, ‘‘come in here 
a moment. Ican’t open the safe. Nobody else 
knows the combination, but it won’t open. Her 
will is there——” 
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“Try it again, Jacob—try it again,” said the 
judge,” placidly. ‘‘ You've been too agitated, too 
nervous——” : 

«* We'll have to have it blown open,” said Mr. 
Lapham ; “‘ but just to show you how it is——” 

And he did try it, with ostentatious precision, 
in full confidence that the lock would continue 
its obstinacy ; but when he remarked, ‘‘ There !” 
and gave a hard pull, open flew the door of the 
safe, and its contents were on public exhibition. 

“T declare !” exclaimed Mr. Lapham, springing 
to his feet. ‘* Remarkable '” 

“«There’s the will,” said Judge Wickham, 
calmly, as he sent a long arm in and pulled out a 
paper, lying in full view. 

The eyes of Jacob Lapham were frantically 
searching the interior of the big iron safe for 
something which they did not seem to find. _ 

“This is it. All correct,” continued Judge 
Wickham. ‘‘ Deacon Morris and I are executors. 
Everything goes to Madeleine! I’ll take posses- 
sion at once. That is, Vl leave her in full pos- 
session.” 

“© Give me that paper!” roared Jacob Lapham. 
“Tt isn’t the will !” 

“Yes, it is,” replied the judge. 
signatures. I saw it put there. I was here. 
all right, Jacob.” 

«‘There’s another will! The safe has been 
robbed ! Money missing! Papers missing ! I’m 
robbed !” 

‘‘It isn’t your safe, Jacob; it is Miss Lane’s 
safe. If there is another will, produce it.” 

“ Leave the house! I’m in control here! 
out! I’m in possession !” 

“‘T think not,” answered Judge Wickham. 
‘’Your authority has ceased. Miss Lane is in 
possession. She is the absolute, unquestionable 
owner, You and Steve must go!” 

It was of little use to storm, but of course 
there was a storm, and it was all the worse be- 
cause of the bewildering conduct of that safe. 
After the battle of Waterloo, however, there was 
nothing but exile before Napoleon. The safe 
contained no other will, and when Judge Wick- 
ham shut it up it almost seemed to wink at him. 
The judge did not storm, but he was firm, and so 
was Madeleine, and she, too, was calm, although 
she remarked : 

“‘Tf Stephen were a gentleman he would not 
wish to remain, knowing, as he does, how utterly 
I detest him. After what you have said and done. 
Mr. Lapham, you must go at once. All that 
belongs to you has been put into your own room.” 

“©Come upstairs, Steve,” said his father; and 
as soon as they were in Steve’s room, he added : 
“* Wickham is going out to find Morris. As soon 
as he is gone we will search that safe.” 

“We'll clean it out, too,” said Steve. 
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Hardly had they left the library, however, be- 
fore Jefferson Meredith came in from the dining- 
room, where he had passed most of his time 
during the funeral services, and once more he 
worried the lock of the safe a little. 

“Ts it all right, Jeff ?” asked Judge Wickham. 
** Am not I to know the new combination ? Can’t 
you explain it to me ?” 

‘Simplest thing in the world,” said Jeff. “ Lots 
of people remember their safe combinations that 
way. The riddle was no riddle at all.” 

“Independence, Fourth of July, and the days 
of the week? How was it? I must say it’s a 
riddle to me.” 

“Why,” said Jeff, “don’t you eee it? 
year, 1776. The days, 7. 
to get your three numbers. 
usual way. That did it.” 

“How is it now ?” asked the lawyer. 

“All independence and freedom,” said Jeff. 


The 
Divide so—17—7—“%6, 
Twist the knob the 
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“Tt is 17—21—%6, and that’s what'll puzzle old 
Jacob when he comes downstairs. But it’s a good 
thing to know how to set and reset a lock.” 

Jeff was in another part of the house when the 
Laphams were puzzled, but he knew how it was. 
Even the lock seemed to enjoy it as they tried to 
make it once more remember its old numbers. 

“Tts an awful riddle, Steve,” groaned old 
Jacob ; ‘‘but we can’t get in.” 

That, alas for them, meant that their plot had 
failed, and that they must get out. 

Only a few weeks later Jefferson Meredith was 
slowly, thoughtfully turning a plain gold ring 
upon one of Mrs. Madeleine Meredith’s fingers. 

“‘I feel so safe now,” she said; ‘and it is 
what mother would have wished.” 

‘* Madeleine,” he answered her, ‘there are 
some combinations of which only God knows 
the secret. This is one of them, and it is locked 
forever.” 
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AccorDING to Lord Brougham, who amused 
himself in his old age by the study of mathemat- 
ics, varied by optics and natural theology, any 
man is very fortunate who has a hobby, for, gen- 
erally speaking, such a taste is through life a con- 
stant source of pleasure. Indeed, a man with a 
hobby has ample resources in himself for amuse- 
ment; and oftentimes, when failing health over- 
takes him, or his declining days set in, he finds 
a never-failing source of happiness. It is true 
that in a variety of instances men have had ridic- 
ulous hobbies, but making due allowance for the 
many-sidedness of the human mind, it must be 
admitted that one of a man’s best friends is his 
hobby. As a relaxation, enticing the busy man 
of life from his daily routine of work, the hobby 
is productive of health, relieving the brain from 
the tension which it only too frequently under- 
goes when in harness. Thus instances meet us 
on all sides of celebrated personages enjoying re- 
lief from the ‘‘hum and buzz” of life in their 
favorite pursuit. Whether it be Nero construct- 
ing his hydraulic clocks, or Prince Rupert exper- 
imenting in his laboratory, or Philip of Burgundy 
contriving houses full of diableries, such as hid- 
den trapdoors, undermined floors, and the like, 
we find the same habit illustrated among men of 
every age and country. 

Thus even the stately Bolingbroke, as we learn 
from one of Pope’s letters, was not above shoul- 
dering a prong, and even Burke loved to snatch 
an hour from his ever-engrossing politics by shar- 
ing the labors of his farm-scrvants. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, Pitt was a woodman; and, when he 
was carrying on the government of the country, 


he would now and then spend a day or two at his 
country house, near Hayes Common, and, sally- 
ing out with Wilberforce, would hew out new 
walks among the old trees of the Holwood 
copses. 

According to Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott ‘was 
an expert, as well as powerful wielder of the ax, 
and competed with his ablest subalterns as to the 
paucity of blows by which a tree could be brought 
down. The wood rang ever and anon with laugh- 
ter while he shared their labors, and if he had 
taken, as he every now and then did, a whole day 
with them, they were sure to be invited home to 
Abbotsford to sup gayly with Tom Purdie.” 
They were jovial days, and the memories of them 
have clung to the neighborhood where the once- 
familiar voice has long been silent. Then there 
was Archbishop Whately, who occasionally would 
fell a tree, telling his friends that this was far 
more health-giving to him than a dose of medi- 
cine. Anyhow, the exercise generally had the 
desired effect, and soon made him feel better 
when he happened to be out of sorts. 

Literary pursuits havé always been a source of 
amusement. Thus William Pitt studied the Greek 
and Latin classics on one occasion when out of 
office, and Canning on a similar occasion trans- 
lated the Odes and Satires of Horace. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gleig, ‘‘a copy of verses was as nat- 
ural an operation” to Warren Hastings ‘‘as his 
morning meal,” and Edward Jenner had the same 
taste. Jacob Bryant, one of the ripest scholars 
of his time, and an especial favorite of George 
III., delighted in writing Latin verses, very few 
being superior to him in his day. A Latin poem 
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of his production on the Gin Act, composed after 
the model of Virgil, and printed in the ‘‘ Muse 
Etonenses,” is one of the happiest specimens of 
his merits as a classical versifier. As a writer of 
English verse, his compositions, says Mr. Jesse,* 
“were seemingly confined to a few lively and 
scattered trifles, produced either for his own 
amusement or for that of his friends, an ode ‘ To 
a Pair of Stockings,’ and another one ‘ To a Cat,’ 
being the titles of the only two which we remem- 
ber to have seen recorded.” 

Robert Burns delighted in extempore versifica- 
tion, and James Watt, in his early life, was some- 
what of a poet. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
when Mr. Stratford Canning, employed some- 
times his leisure moments in writing verses. + 
They were of decided merit, and attracted the 


**¢ Celebrated Etonians,” i. 325. 
+ Smiles’s '‘ Life and Labor,” 315. 
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notice of Byron, who remarked, in reference to 
his lines on Bonaparte, that they ‘‘ were worth a 
thousand odes of anybody’s.” ‘<I was aware,” he 
added, ‘‘ that he was a man of talent, but did not 
suspect him of possessing all the family talents in 
such perfection.” Then there was the late Lord 
Derby, who was fond of the old classics, and his 
translation of Homer’s “Iliad” was a scholarly 
production which, apart from his political career, 
greatly enhanced his reputation. 

Another ministerial author, whose name—inde- 
pendently of politics—will long be revered by 
the English people, was Earl Beaconsfield. Like 
Lord Brougham, he was a busy and indefatigable 
author; and, although necessarily hard-worked 
by reason of his Parliamentary duties, he found 
time to bequeath to posterity that long list of 
standard works which will always be read with 
pride by succeeding generations. Among further 
ministerial authors, says Mr. Smiles, * ‘‘ were Lord 
Normandy, who. wrote the 
novel entitled ‘No’; Earl 
Russell, who produced a 
tragedy (‘ Don Carlos’) and 
a novel (‘The Nun of Ar- 
ronea’), both very inferior 
productions. Lord Palmer- 
ston had the credit of pro- 
ducing some excellent jeuz 
@esprié in the ‘New Whig 
Guide,’ while Lord Liver- 
pool was Minister.” Tel- 
ford, ‘the engineer, indulged 
in his taste for poetry, one 
of his most successful com- 
positions being a translation 
of the “Ode to May,” from 
Buchanan’s Latin poems. 

Charles Robert Leslie 
took great interest in as- 
tronomy. His knowledge 
of this science was very 
slight, but the pleasure he 
had in the various appear- 
ances in the heavens was 
unbounded, so much so that 
he used to say an eclipse 
seemed to take place on pur- 
pose for his pleasure. ‘‘ He 
once said to me,” adds his 
son, “that he thought it 
very likely that part of our 
happiness in the next life 
would be derived from find- 
ing out the wonders of the 
creation which are hidden 
to us here.” 


*“ Life and Labor,” 316. 


THE AMATEUR AND HIS CAMERA. 


By S. M. Grpson. 


“‘ A PHOTOGRAPHIC apparatus, with its delight- 
ful allurements, is a more valuable possession 
than Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

Thus enthusiastically does one amateur pho- 
tographer declare himself upon this subject. 
Judging by the number of cameras abroad in the 


ally gets over it in a year or two, and so complete 
is the cure that you would never suspect that 
anything had been the matter. Occasionally it 
becomes chronic, and then nearly everything else 
is neglected for the sake of the hobby. 

One friend, who is not an amateur photog- 
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land, he speaks truly ; and to be the possessor of 
a Kodak, with a ruby light and a dark-room, is to 
be indeed blessed. 

Ihave had no experience myself in this line. 
I was once upon the brink of investing in a pho- 
tographic outfit, when the chance observation of 
a friend disheartened me, and I immediately 
abandoned the idea of attaching myself to a cam- 
era. The remark was something to the effect 
that when one happens to take the fever he usu- 


rapher, but the wife of one, says that up to two 
years ago her husband was a reasonably sane man. 
He was then seized with the camera fever, and 
although she has persuaded him to give up smok- 
ing, she cannot induce him to give up the cam- 
era. ‘‘I wouldn’t complain,” she adds, ‘‘if he 
ever turned out a picture that looks like any- 
thing, but he never does. He has tried the ba- 
bies, but they look like poor little frightened im- 
ages.” 
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There was something distinctly disheartening 
about these remarks, and I forthwith gave up all 
idea of being an amateur photographer. I have, 
however, several friends who are experts, and 
from them I have gleaned a few items which may 
be of interest to some readers of this magazine, 

The amateurs in New York have two societies, 
or clubs: one, “ The Society of Amateur Phetog- 
raphers”; the other, ‘‘ The New York Camera 
Club.” Each are incorporated “for the promo- 
tion, cultivation and practice of the art and sci- 
ence of photography.” Regular meetings are held 
each month, except July and August. These 
meetings are for the reading and discussion of pa- 
pers on photographic subjects, and the exhibition 
of novel or improved apparatus, frequently ac- 
companied by demonstrations. Special meetings, 
devoted to the exhibition of lantern-slides, also 
occur once a month. To these meetings members 
are privileged to invite their friends. Public 
exhibitions of members’ work are held during the 
year, and in connection with the photographic 
societies of Philadelphia and Boston, the exhibi- 
tions ‘being held in each city in turn. 

The total membership of the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers is 255. Among the honorary 
members are Professor W. R. Burton, of the Im- 
perial University, Tokio, Japan ; Professor Chan- 
dler, of Columbia College ; Professor J. M. Eder, 
of Vienna, Austria; and M. Leon Vidal, of Paris. 

The President of the Camera Club is Mr. W. T. 
Colbron. Among the members of this club are, 
Mr. M. R. Schuyler, Dr. Fowler, Mr. George B. 
French, Mrs. Nathan Appleton, Miss Martin, 
Mrs. Willard Parker, Major Shorkley, Mrs. Ar- 
thur B. Twombley, and Mr. and Mrs. David Wil- 
liams—the latter are also members of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams have traveled abroad at different times, and 
their collection of pictures includes many foreign 
photographs of. value, either from an historical 
standpoint or from the fact of their being souve- 
nirs of places noted for beauty of scenery. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gould have taken many 
photographs of the scenery about their country 
home, and Mr. Gould is fond of making pictures 
of his wife and pretty children. 

Mrs. de Forest, of Washington Square, is con- 
sidered one of the most expert lady amateurs in 
the country. She does not care to photograph 
interiors ; portraiture and outdoor views are her 
forte. She has some charming views taken on 
the Nile last Summer, that on page 24 being a 
reproduction of one. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie always takes her camera 
with her, when accompanying her husband on his 
frequent excursions to the Pennsylvania mines, to 
California, to Colorado, to Norway or to Scotland, 
when they are off on their coaching tour. When 
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Mrs. Carnegie returns to New York, her plates 
are sent to a Sixth Avenue photographer to be 
developed. Portraiture is a hobby with her. 

Dr. Fowler, of West Fortieth Street, New York, 
who ranks among the leading amateurs, has been 
successful in taking a picture by moonlight, 
which unfortunately is too delicate in tone to be 
satisfactorily reproduced. The picture is won- 
derfully soft and mellow; you almost imagine 
yourself standing in the moonlight and gazing at 
the lovely landscape spread out before you. The 
exposure was five hours. The picture was taken 
September 9th, 1889, at Cooperstown, New York, 
and shows the Beaver Meadow hills. Dr. Fowler 
has his country-seat at Cooperstown. 

Miss Mary E. Martin is one of the cleverest 
amateurs in the country, and an opportunity 
which I had a few weeks ago of looking through 
her collection of pictures I considered a treat 
indeed. From the number I begged a few for 
this article, which Miss Martin kindly loaned me. 
Many of her views were taken about Cooperstown ; 
a characteristic one is the tower at Point Judith, 
on Otsego Lake. 

The picture on page 25 is interesting for the 
reason that it gives one an opportunity to see 
that famous Delsarte disciple, Edmund Russell, 
in all’ the glory of his Delsarte house robe. The 
newspapers have devoted much space to its de- 
scription, but I doubt if one could really form 
much idea of it without seeing it. The garment 
is of soft gray camel’s hair, with a bordering resem- 
bling the well-known camel’s-hair shawls. The 
garment was a gift to Mr. Russell from some 
East Indian potentate—a prince, I believe. Mr. 
Russell attires himself in the conventional ‘ citi- 
zen’s dress” except when at home; there he 
thinks himself at liberty to indulge his taste for 
the esthetic in dress. 

Choja is the correct name of the garment shown 
in the picture. Sir Edwin Arnold wears a similar 
choja, and is described as looking very dignified 
and graceful in it. The average American man, 
however, will still cling to his average Amer- 
ican clothes, probably, and not take kindly to the 
choja, although Mr. Russell tells him there was 
never a period of such utter stupidity in dress - 
as at present. This photograph of Mr. Russell 
is also the work of Miss Martin. In the top 
story of her home in New York Miss Martin 
has arranged a studio, lit from above, supplied 
with screens, a number of potted plants, some 
choice bits of furniture, and, with her dark-room 
close at hand, she is able to photograph her 
friends and make experiments, with a costly 
lens, in portraiture. She owns a trusty “ de- 
tective ” and a view camera. It is to a detective 
her favor most inclines, and with a handsome in- 
strnment boxed in leather, fitted with all manner 
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of marvelous contrivances, and a lens of great 


value, she snaps off little photographic gems on 


plates measuring five by eight inches. No curi- 
ous subject escapes her; the same faithful de- 
tective has caught the angry flash of black thun- 
derclonds or the glistening light on Otsego 
Lake, upon whose borders she spends her Sum- 
mers. 

Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, Jr., is devoted to her 
camera, and has a stack of photographs of her 
own taking. At her country home she has a 
studio, and does her own developing. She dis- 
tinguished herself, a few years ago, by ‘catch- 
ing” a group of Chinese who were watching the 
steamer sail away upon which Mrs. Thorne was 
homeward-bound. She had been unable to get 
any pictures of the inhabitants while visiting in 
China, as the Celestials have a prejudice against 
being photographed. This picture was taken 
upon the wing. as Mrs. Thorne placed the camera 
near a porthole, and none of the group was aware 
that he was being “ put into a picture.” 

Mrs. Thomas C. Platt has recently taken up 
the study of photography, and carries a small 
camera with her whenever she goes on a journey. 
She brought back a good many pictures from 
Alaska, last Summer, and says she finds it an 
excellent way to remember places visited. 

Mrs. Richard P. Lounsberry does some very 
artistic work in this line. She is a little, dark- 
eyed woman who, although busy with social 
duties, has found time, through her pure love 
of photography, to study and practice the best 
methods. Portraiture is her specialty, and for 
posing subjects she possesses a positive genius. 
In her studio and laboratory photographs are 
piled everywhere: charming old ladies in white 
caps, famous literary, artistic and theatrical folk 
look out from group frames and open albums, 
and more frequently than all does one find pict- 
ures of the three small Lounsberrys, taken at 
every age, in all manner of quaint costumes and 
in every stage of the day’s duties and pleasures, 
from peeping out of the morning’s bath till, in 
little white nightgowns, like three yellow-headed 
cherubs, they go the round of family kisses. 

One clever little woman, Mrs. Laber, of Pater- 
son, whose husband is a stock-raiser for the city 
markets, purchased a small camera, and all un- 
aided, except for the formulas given in a paper 
pamphlet, tanght herself to take small but 
charming photographs. Looking about to see 
to what practical use her new art could be put, 
she decided to take pictures of her husband’s 
blooded cattle. Eventually the same photographs 
were passed between the dealer and cattle men 
living at a distance, and in this manner many 
sales were negotiated and satisfactorily closed. 

One of the most skillful English amateur pho- 
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tographers is Mrs. Frederick Myers, sister of Mrs. 
Ilenry M. Stanley (xée Dorothy Tennant). In 
and around Boston there are many well-known 
women who use a camera constantly and well, 
Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter of the poet, 
among the number. Miss Horsford, Miss Delia 
Stickney, Miss Alice Stone Biackwell and Mrs. 
Isabella Barrows are but a few among them. 
Chicago, also, possesses # Camera Club, of which 
Mrs. A. C. McClurg is one of the vice-presidents, 
and Mrs. N. Gray Bartlett a director, who is not 
ouly the best amateur photographer among ladies 
of that city, but makes excellent lantern-slides, 
a difficult and delicate branch of the art. 

Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, of Albany, a 
granddaughter of the late Thurlow Weed, is a 
most industrious and painstaking amateur. At 
her home in the capital city she has a studio 
fitted up at a cost of several thousand dollars, 
and there she develops scores of fine photographs 
every vear. Miss Barnes is a gifted musician, 
and at one time she was a student of painting, 
but some years ago a camera fell into her hands, 
and since then all the time and study to be spared 
from social duties are lavished on photography. 
Tifty lenses, ground by famous makers, are 
counted among her treasures; and her studio 
boasts an array of painted scenery that would 
stock a smal. theatre. Miss Barnes also finds 
time to contribute to the American Amateur 
Photographer, the Photographic Times, the Times 
Annual, and to other papers devoted to photog- 
raphy. In fact, I believe she edits one journal 
devoted to the interests of her beloved art. Miss 
Barnes’s pictures are seen at all the exhibitions, 
and when any prizes are offer ed she is usually the 
happy winner. 

Among the pictures in Miss Barnes’s collection 
is one recently taken by her of the old Van Rens- 
selaer manor-house, near Albany. The stately 
entrance-hall of this old mansion still holds the 
staircase and wall-paper made in Holland, before 
we were a nation. Washington, Lafayette, Jay, 
and other great men of colonial times, have been 
guests at this house. 

Mr. Frank Butler is an amateur who has pian 
out many places of historical note thronghdut the 
country. His collection of photographs is, there- 
fore, a valuable one. On page 29 is given a re- 
production of one of Mr. Butler’s pictures, repre- 
senting the interior of St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., where Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech. The exact spot where the patriot stood 
is indicated by the pew where the figure of a man 
is seen. 

Mr. George B. Agnew is an cxpert amateur 
who has taken some very fine pictures. During 
a recent Western trip, w hich included a visit to 
Alaska and the Yosemite Vailey, Mr. Agnew 
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made nearly four hundred pictures. A partic- 
ularly interesting photograph which he made at 
that time was one of the old Greek Cathedral 
of St. Michael at Sitka, Alaska. The cathedral 
is magnificent with its decorations of gold and 
white, 1t3 antique carvings, its elaborately dec- 
orated candles swinging from the ceiling by 
slender chains of gold. Some of the paintings 
of religious subjects which hang 
upon the walls of the church are 
of beaten gold and silver, with 
the exception of the faces and 
hands, which are painted upon 
ivory. The exterior of the cathe- 
dral-doors were also inlaid with 
jewels and precious stones, when 
the cathedral was first built, but 
these have long since disappeared. 

Mr. W. N. Jennings, of Phila- 
delphia, has made some curious 
photographs of the electric spark 
during thunderstorms —“ Auto- 
graphs of Jupiter,” as he calls 
them. ‘‘Many attempts were 
made,” says Mr. Jennings, “to 
induce Mr. Jove to write his auto- 
graph on the surface of a dry 
plate, without success, until a 
thunderstorm, in 1888, left a rec- 
ord in the form of a small dis- 
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charge occurring between two clouds—a hori- 
zontal, wavy line. 

Mr. D. C. Hasbrouck, of Peekskill, has also 
been successful in photographing the electric 
current. The exposure was made at ten 
o’clock on the evening of June 17th, 1890, 
during a violent thunderstorm. 

Mr. Stanton, of the United States Navy, is 
another amateur who has accomplished won- 
ders with his camera. He has succeeded in 
photographing a projectile as it issued from 
the mouth of a mortar. In order to accom- 
plish this feat, however, Mr. Stanton was 
obliged to call electricity to his aid. 

Mr. Ernest Marx, a skillful young pho- 
tographer of Plainfield, N. J., has made many 
successful photographs of horse-races. By 
his camera he has been enabled many times 
to declare definitely the real winner, when a 
“dead heat” was announced. Mr. Marx 
claims that there is no such thing as a ‘‘ dead 
heat,” and that by the camera it is always 
easy to determine just which horse really 
wins. 

Mr. Wintringham, of Brooklyn, has suc- 
cessfully photographed many interesting ath- 
letic feats. His collection includes close con- 
tests in aquatic races, men running, leaping, 
playing baseball and lawn-tennis. One pho- 

Cograph, especially interesting, shows the ball in 
mid-air, suspended over the net, where it has 
been served by the first player. 

The illustrations of Remington and Zogbaum, 
in current magazines, show how much they owe 
to instantaneous photography. Their moving 
horses are no longer conventional creatures, with 
legs extending in both directions at once. ’ 
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Of photographs taken at sea, Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry has a large assortment, all his own handi- 
work, for, next to sailing his yacht Zlectra, 
there is nothing Mr. Gerry likes better than 
photography. In his collection of pictures are 
several very charming ones taken at the time of 
the race between the Puritan and the Genesta. 
These races he photographed from the deck of his 
yacht. At the New York Yacht Club rooms, on 
Madison Avenue, there are several photographs 
of marine views taken by Mr. Gerry. 

Among others who are interested in the art of 
photography may be mentioned the author of 
** Alice in Wonderland,” Lewis- Carroll. He 
lives in Oxford, England, and, as may be gath- 
ered from his books, he is a genuine lover of 
children, whom he photographs in all sorts of 
odd and fanciful costumes; indeed, his albums 
are filled with Japanese boys and girls, beggar- 
maids in picturesque tatters, and Joans of Arc in 
glittering armor. 

Master George M. Pullman, Jr., belongs to 
the ranks of the younger amateurs, as well as 
his brother Sanger. Both have taken some very 
creditable pictures of the animals and birds in 
Central Park. 

Mr. Peter Marié, the Beau Brummel of New 


York, owns an expensive photographic outfit, and — 
now and then he takes a picture when he comes 
across a bit of scenery that particularly pleases 
him. His plates he sends to a professional to 
be developed. 

Robert R. Aikmann, of Madison, N. J., is a 
young photographer who commenced to learn 
the art for fun, but became so enamored of it 
that he intends to study it as a profession. I saw 
an interesting picture of his not long ago—the 
house of the novelist, Frank Stockton, who re- 
sides at Madison. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander and Le Grand Cannon, 
the artist, Philip Goatcher, the scenic painter, 
and Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, use their pho- 
tographs in developing their pictures. Clay 
Greene, the dramatist, uses the camera for pro- 
fessional purposes—or, rather, to help him out 
with the drama he may have in hand. 

Austin Corbin, Jr., and Mr. Franklin Harper 
belong to the rank of amateurs. Some interior 
views of the latter are extremely well-worked-up 
pictures. 

Herbert Kelcey and Kyrle Bellew are enthusi- 
asts upon the subject of photography. Professor 
Joseph Lightowler, the magic-lantern specialist, 
is one of the best-known amateur photographers 
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in town, and uses the camera to make negatives 
for all his lantern-slides. Mr. Faulkner, of John- 
son & Faulkner, is an amateur; also Mr. Frank 
Constable and Mr. Taft. They have very expen- 
sive studios, while one dry-goods merchant owns 
a seven-thousand-dollar outfit, including the 
studio. John Rogers, the sculptor; Dr. Brush, 
the manufacturer of koumiss; J. Wells Champ- 
ney, the artist, and Rev. Mr. McKim, all are 
devotees of the camera. Mr. H. T. Duffield and 
Mr. Frank C. Beach are noted amateurs who 
have fine collections of photographs. 

Mr. Henry Clews, the banker, has an extensive 
photographic outfit, and takes many portraits of 
his friends. Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of. Puck, 
used to take photographs, so he says, when the 
craze was new, but he is too much occupied with 
editorial duties at present to indulge in photog- 
raphy. 

Mr. Albert G. Schwartz is a clever worker, who 
was abroad with his camera during the blizzard of 
1888. The instantaneous photograph on page 28 
was taken by Mr. Schwartz. It is the first photo- 
graph ever taken of a person in the act of swim- 
ming. 

Not very beautiful, perhaps, is the house shown 
on page 32, but I know it will prove of interest to 
the lovers of Longfellow, for here the poet was 
born. It stands on Fore Street, Portland, Me., 
and is used as a tenement-house. This quarter 
of Portland was the home of many sea-captains, 
who named the neighboring streets in conformity 
with the nautical terms with which they were 
most familiar, ‘Fore Street” being the name 
bestowed by a captain who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. The house where Longfellow spent his 
boyhood stands on Congress Street, one of the 
principal business streets of Portland. Here two 
of Mr. Longfellow’s sisters still live in their quaint, 
old-fashioned home, with a delicious bit of gar- 
den at the rear of the house. 

Apropos to the ubiquitous amateur, the story 
is’ told that one recently stopped Mr. Gladstone 
in Hawarden village, and begged him to ‘stand 
still for a moment and have his picture taken. 
Mr. Gladstone refused, and went on his way. 
Returning later, he found the photographer near 
the same spot, and looking desperately unhappy 
at the failure of his plans. On observing the 
ex-Prime Minister, the amateur brightened up, 
and again renewed his appeal. Mr. Gladstone- 
entered into the humor of the situation, and 
stood still. The photographer speedily adjusted 
his apparatus, and made a successful picture. 

Mr. George H. Hepworth gives an amusing 
account of one of his experiences as a photog- 
rapher. He tries to get one afternoon a week 
for a photographic tramp, as it refreshes him, so 
he says, for all the other days of sedentary toil. 
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After a day’s tramp over in New Jersey, Mr. 
Hepworth was homeward-bound, and had just 
one dry plate left, when a young Irishwoman 
came running after him. 

“Say, misther! say, misther! Will ye tak me 
babby ?” 

Mr. Hepworth assured her that it would give 
him great pleasure to take a picture of her baby. 
She then bethought her to inquire: * Misther, 
how much will it be?” And to the reply that 
nothing would be charged for it, she responded : 
“‘ Thank God, chape enough !” 

The picture was taken of both mother and 
child, and, doubtless, it is still treasured by her 
as a precious souvenir, even if ‘‘ chape enough.” 

Shantyville is a favorite resort of the amateur, 
although he runs the risk of being put to flight 
by some irate sojourner of that classic spot who 
objects to cameras and their owners. Apropos to 
that frequenter of wild and picturesque places, 
the goat, there was, two Summers ago, one that 
browsed upon such hardware and wooden material 
as he could find in a little open lot on the top of 
the Palisades. The goat was owned by a widow 
who lived in a little hut hard by. Now, this 
goat had a fashion of taking artistic positions on 
the top of the rocks ; and when the amateurs who 
frequently wander over that section in search of 
views saw him standing in a striking attitude 
they were seized with a desire to make a picture. 
The goat invariably resented such intentions, and 
no sooner was the tripod raised. than he would 
rush at it, and the photographers were compelled 
to seize their apparatus and run. - 

The widow was as sensitive to sitting for a pict- 
ure as her goat, and it was not till a young man 
with a hand-camera sauntered by that the feat- 
ures of both were transferred to the dry plate 
within the camera. The goat and its owner are 
now safely immortalized on a lantern-slide, which 
has been much admired. - 

An amateur who went off for his Summer’s 
outing, accompanied by his wife and his camera, 
related his experience, when he returned to town, 
something as follows: ‘‘A» we were told that a 
cow was a very satisfactory subj.ct, we put up 
our tripod, and were just alc ut to get the right 
focus, when the owner of the animal ordered us 
off his premises, accompanying the order by some 
muttered remarks anent a shotgun. This man, 
truly, could not appreciate art. We next tried a 
small boy. He was a pretty little chap, and would 
make an effective picture—so we fondly thought. 
As we were in the neighborhood of a creek, I pro- 
vided him with a fishing-rod and told him to fish, 
but, as he valued his life, not to move a muscle 
until his picture was taken. He promised to 
keep as still as the stone he was sitting on—a 
promise which he doubtless intended to keep ; 
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“but, either because a bee stung him, or a snake 
frightened him, or he saw a sea-monster in the 
stream, he gave a war-whoop at a critical mo- 
ment, and so that picture was spoiled. In order 
to develop the few pictures we did succeed in 


taking, it was ndévessary to fit up a dark-room. 
For this purpose our hostess kindly offered us the 
use of the washhouse. ‘This would have an- 
swered nicely had I not dropped a match among 
some papers, and thus burned the place to the 
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ground. I paid the bill—not only the board 
bill, but the washhouse bill. I was somewhat 
surprised, I might add, that a washhouse cost so 
much.” ‘ 

Does not this tale point a moral for the enter- 
prising Boniface, and give him a hint that a dark- 
room, if built in connection with his country re- 
treat, will be an important addition ? For the 
amateur and his camera have come to stay. Al- 
though ridiculed by the funny paragrapher and 
anathematized by the cynic and the grumbler, 
a thousand rise up to bless the man who first 
invented photography. 

Last April the proprietors of Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper announced an Amateur 
Photographic Contest. The interest felt through- 
out the country in amateur photography was im- 
mediately disclosed by the large number of pict- 
ures forwarded to the 
office, many of them 
most creditable to the 
artists. There were 
over 1,000 contest- 
ants, and between 
5,000 and 6,000 pict- 
ures entered for the 
prizes. These came 
from every State in 
the Union, and there 
were also thirteen 
entries from England, 
six from Germany, 
four from Scotland, 
two from Italy, and 
one each from China 
and Australia. The 
largest number of en- 
tries were received, in 
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the order named, from the 
States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. No doubt this 
contest stimulated amateur 
photographers of this and 
other countries to their best 
efforts, and aroused general 
interest in one of the most 
interesting lines of study and 
recreation of modern times. 
Considerable difficulty was 
naturally experienced by the 
judges, Mr. G. Pach, the well- 
known New York photog- 
rapher, and Mr. Joseph 
Becker, the veteran head *of 
the Leslie Art Department, in 
finally deciding as to the win- 
ners of the prizes ; but after a 
laborious, careful and minute 
examination, they made their awards, and their 
judgment, we doubt not, proved satisfactory to 
the competitors. 

The first prize of $100 was awarded to Mr. John 
E. Dumont, of Rochester, N. Y., for the photo- 
graph entitled “‘He Cometh Not, She Said,” 
which is too large to be reproduced in the 
PopuLaR MONTHLY. 

The second prize of $100 was awarded to Mr. 
Walter F. Crosby, of 149 West Eighteenth Street, 
New York, for his picture entitled “Innocence,” 
which appears on page 33. Mr. Crosby wrote as 
follows in reply to questions asked him by the 
publishers: ‘ ‘Innocence’ is a picture of my 
youngest daughter, taken on April 22d, 1888, in 
my own house in this city, by the light of an 
ordinary window with suitable reflecting screens, 
etc. It was taken with an ordinary double swing- 
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back portrait camera, and a No. 6 Voigtlinder 
portrait lens. I used the fourth stop, 24-sec- 
onds exposure, at 2:30 p.m. The equivalent fo- 
cus of the lens I accurately measured as twelve 
inches, but I have never marked the stops with 
reference to. the equivalent focus, though it is 
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lanatic objectives out-of-doors at increased dis- 
tance. The plate used was a Seed, twenty-six 
sensitometer, and the developer pyro and soda, 
mixed by myself, and used with two or three 
trays, so that I could guide development accord- 
ing to the progress as observed. In what can be 
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the only lens which I possess which I do not use 
on that basis. I have never done this for the 
reason that the exposures with that lens are al- 
ways made at a focus considerably greater than 
the equivalent focus, so that the ratio of aper- 
ture to equivalent focus is really meaningless as 
compared to one’s practice with symmetrical ap- 
Vol. XXXI., No. 1—3. 


classed as the optics of photography, I think I 
have studied it more intelligently and thoroughly 
than most amateurs are prone to. Iam unable 
to do my own retouching, as I am not schooled 
or skilled in the use of the pencil; but this neg- 
ative needed very little, owing to the youth of 
the subject, the smoothness of tho skin, and the 
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evenness of complexion. Iam in every sense of 
the word an amateur, and, instead of taking money 
for my work, I regret to say that I spend far more 
than I ought upon it.” 


MY UNCLE 


THE COUNT. ‘ 


The third prize, a No. 4 Kodak, was awarded 
to Mrs. J. C. Kendall, of Norfolk, Conn.; and 
the special prize of $50 to Mr. C. D. Irwin, of 
Chicago. 


THE COUNT. 


By Luey TH. Hoorer. 


I never liked him—never! But the days 
when aunts asked the advice of their nieces be- 
fore getting married, or the conntry where the 
consent of a niece was held as essential to the 
formality of an aunt’s espousals. are both very far 
away, if, indeed, they ever existed. So, when my 
aunt said to me in a decided sort of way, as if to 
put down possible objections on my part, ‘‘ Kitty 
Forrester, the Count de Montencro has proposed 
to me, and I mean to accept him,” there was 
nothing for me to do but to throw my arms about 
her neck and to say, ‘ Dear aunt, I hope you 
will be very happy,” though in my heart of hearts 
I did not in the least believe that she would be. 

We were traveling abroad—that is to say, my 
aunt, Mrs. Felton, and myself—when we first be- 
came acquainted with the Count de Montenero. 
He was a Spaniard. and had served with distinc- 
tion in the army of Queen Isabella. Consequently 
he was not very young. being somewhere on the 
wrong side of fifty. But then my aunt was over 
forty, so there was not more than an appropriate 
difference in their ages. She had lost her first 
husband, Colonel James Felton, of Chicago, when 
she was quite a girl, and though she had had 
suitors by the dozen she had never seemed to care 
to contract a second marriage. She was very, 
very pretty, the kind of woman that retains her 
charms and her look of youth till she is long past 
middle age; tall and slender and graceful, with 
beautiful blue eyes and dainty little hands and 
feet, and a soft, sweet-toned voice—no wonder 
that she was pursued with offers of marriage. 
And, in addition to her personal charms, she had 
been left a very handsome fortune by her hus- 
band, so it was only natural that such a combina- 
tion of qualities should prove irresistible. It is no 
wonder, either, that she, having had the choice of 
sticks in passing through the matrimonial wood, 
should pick up a crooked one. But let me not 
anticipate, as people used to say in old-fashioned 
novels.. 

Now, I have always had more money than I 
knew what to do with, for my poor dear father 
died when I was just three years old. and the 
estate had ever since been accumulating for the 
benefit of my mother and myself, for I was an 
only child. My mother never was strong, and 
never cared for society, dress, travel, or the other 


thousand and one ways by which the possessor of 
a good-sized income can manage to get rid of it. 
But I was always wild to go to Europe, and when, 
two weeks after my twenty-first birthday, my 
aunt Adelaide (that is, Mrs. Felton) walked into 
our cozy little sitting-room, where my mother sat 
embroidering a crazy quilt. whilst 1 was turning 
over the pages of a new novel, and stunned us 
both by the question, “ Kitty Forrester, I am go- 
ing to sail for Havre next week in the Bourgogne. 
Would you like to accompany me ?” I straightway 
sprang up into the air like an india-rubber ball, 
and cried, ecstatically ; “ Like it ? Yes, above all 
things !” 

It took a long time to reconcile my dear mother 
to the idea of my leaving her. She had an exag- 
gerated idea of the perils. of the voyage, and was 
sure that the ship would catch fire, or would run 
against an iceberg, or would be sunk by a collis- 
ion in a fog, accumulating together for my ben- 
efit all the accidents that have befallen ocean 
steamers during the last quarter of a century. 
However, we finally managed to persuade her into 
giving her consent to my departure. She was to 
invite a favorite niece to make her a visit, how- 
ever, and the idea of having Selina with her for 
some months, and Selina’s mother as well (a can- 
tankerous old lady with narrow ideas and provin- 
cial ways and manners, who was my abhorrence). 
finally reconciled her to my absence. And I think 
that the balmy May morning on which I saw the 
steeples and roofs of my native city fade into the 
distance, as our steamer sailed down the bay, was 
one of the happiest of my life. I was on the 
verge of fulfilling a long-cherished dream. I was 
“healthy, wealthy, and twenty-one,” as the old 
song hath it. No wonder that I felt particularly 
joyous. 

I think that my European tour, as a tour. more 
than fulfilled my brighest anticipations. We got 
along splendidly, did Aunt Adelaide and I. I do 
not mean to go into the details of our traveling 
and sight-seeing. We went through pretty much 
the usual routine, beginning with a few weeks of 
the London season before going upon the Conti- 
nent. We had a delightful Summer in Switzer- 
land, and wound up in August with a month’s 
sojourn at the Hotel National, at Lucerne. It 
was a very brilliant season at that fashionable 
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place of Summer resort. There were quantities 
of titled people staying at the same hotel with 
ourselves—French dukes and viscounts, German 
barons, Italian counts and marquises, and even a 
British earl or two. We got to know a good 
many of these grand gentlemen, and I must say 
that, so far as I was concerned, the more I saw of 
them the less I liked them. It was true that 
some of them, and especially the Frenchmen and 
the Italians, were remarkably fascinating. They 
had such charming manners, and they wore such 
natty little boots, and they understood the arts of 
parting their hair and of waxing their mustaches 
to a nicety ; and then, too, they knew so well how 
to make themselves agreeable to a lady acquaint- 
ance. Still, there was not one of them whose in- 
come or whose character would stand a moment's 
investigation. Nine-tenths of them were fortune- 
hunters, on the lookout for an American heiress ; 
and my aunt could have had the pick of the en- 
tire lot. Why, after all her years of widowhood, 
she wanted to get married at all, or why she fixed 
upon the Count de Montenero when she did make 
up her mind to take a second husband, it is hard 
to understand. Brt i have noticed that a great 
many American ladies who marry titled foreigners 
are apt to make a iness of their choice of a Eu- 
ropean spouse. Witness Mrs. Captain Hawes- 
Hapgood, who ought to have gotten a divorce 
three years ago, but didn’t, and the Duchess de 
San Tommaso, who is getting a divorce, and the 
Baroness de Bretot, who was almost kicked to 
death by her husband at a hotel in Rome. It is 
always from the same cause—disputes about 
money. Either there is not enough, or it is not 
paid over freely, or the gentleman gambles it 
away faster than the lady likes, or something of 
the kind. However, Aunt Adelaide was wise 
enough to take the usual precautions in regard to 
her fortune before she finally consented to be- 
come the Countess de Montenero. But all this 
time I have never said a word as to what my new 
uncle looked like. I cannot say that he was a 
beauty. He was tall and thin, with aquiline feat- 
ures and a sallow complexion, and intensely black 
hair and eyes. the latter having a keen yet furtive 
way of observing you when you were in full tide 
of conversation. He wore a mustache. and his 
closely shaven chin was almost blue-black, so very 
dark was his beard. 

The marriage took place in Paris, in Septem- 
ber, and I remained in that city under the charge 
of some New York friends whilst the newly 
wedded pair went off to Spain to visit the bride- 
groom’s ancestral halls, and to have the bride 
make acquaintance with her new relations. ‘They 
were to return to Paris early in March, to take a 
suite of furnished apartments, and to settle down 
to see the opening of the Exhibition. I was to 
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join my aunt then, and to become her guest, pay- 
ing. of course, my proportion of the expenses. 
This programme was duly carried out. But when I 
greeted my aunt, on her arrival at the railway 
station, I must confess that she looked to me 
none the better for her journey. In fact, it 
seemed as though the air of Spain had disagreed 
with her in some way. The count was, as ever, 
effusively affectionate and elaborately polite, but 
I could see, even at that first moment of our re- 
union, that my aunt was terribly afraid of him. 
She nervously watehed his every glance, and 
seemed anxious to anticipate his slightest wish, 
even about such trivial matters as the placing of 
the packages in the carriage and the choice of 
the window whose glass he wished to have raised. 
And the state of fury that he got into with the 
cabman, on account of an overcharge of ten cents, 
fully enlightened me as to the cause of my aunt’s 
nervousness. Ah, poor Aunt Adelaide! But she 
would have it so; her destiny was of her own 
choice, and there was nothing that I, or anyone 
else, could do to help her. 

A week later we were installed in our Parisian 
abode, avery pretty suite of furnished apartments 
in the new residence part of Paris, the Quartier 
Marbeuf. It was situated at a considerable 
height ; on the fifth floor, in fact, but the air 
was all the better for that, and the furniture was 
new and elegant, and the bedrooms were so ar- 
ranged as to suit us exactly, so we did not object 
to the very lofty position. Moreover, there was 
in the hall a first-class patent elevator, which bore 
us upstairs and conveyed us down with surprising 
smoothness and quickness, and spared us all the 
fatigue of ascending and descending the lonz 
fligits of stairs. It was so arranged that the 
doors that gave access to the elevator on the hall 
and the landings could only be opened from 
without, the elevator itself touching a spring at 
each door, as it mounted or descended, to permit 
the passengers to get out, but this spring closed 
and fastened the door immovably as soon as the 
machine had passed, and so none of the doors 
were to be opened from within. Like many of 
those in use in the private residences of Paris, it 
was set in a shaft of solid masonry in the side of 
the house, so the precautions relative to the doors 
were really necessary to prevent persons who were 
ignorant or imprudent from trying to get ont 
while the elevator was still in motion. A good 
many fatal accidents of that nature have occurred 
since elevators first came into use in the apart- 
ment-houses of Paris. Ido not know if I have 
been able to make my description perfectly clear, 
but I have been compelled to make it as detailed 
and accurate as possible, from a reason whicna will 
appear later. 

I jiad not long been sheltered under the same 
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roof with my aunt the countess and my uncle the 
count before I mado the discovery that the ar- 
rangement by which I was to live with them, 
paying one-third of the household expenses, was 
not going to work satisfactorily in any respect. 
As soon-as the count found out that I was pos- 
sessed of a comfortable fortune, he immediately 
set himself to work to secure a portion of it for 
himself. 

He was an inveterate gambler and was always 
short of funds. First he tried to borrow money 
from me, but as I neither liked him nor had any 
sympathy with his wants and his ways, I stead- 
fastly refused to lend him a dollar. Then he 
used his best efforts to marry me off to a husband 
of his choosing, a countryman and friend of his 
own, the Viscount de Tejia, a dissipated-looking 
young man, who sang national melodies to his 
own accompaniment on the guitar, and made 
love to me in the most ardent fashion. Of course 
the count would have received a handsome slice 
out of my dowry as a recompense for his good 
offices in bringing about the match—such being 
the custom in European society ; but I refused to 
accept the bridegroom, as I had refused to grant 
any loans. And then the count threw off the 
mask altogether, and became so openly and vio- 
lently abusive, both to his wife and myself, that 
my poor aunt used to cry piteously at: times, and 
implore me to accede to his demands. “ For, really, 
Kitty,” she went on to say, ‘Juan’s temper is 
so very terrible when once it is roused, that I am 
frightened to think of what he may be capable of 
doing.” But the more Sefior Montenero stormed 
and threatened, the more inflexible I became. I 
had come to a definite resolution as soon as his 
matrimonial schemes concerning me had been 
unfolded. I quietly went down to the office of 
the Transatlantic steamers and engaged my pas- 
sage for New York on the vessel that was to sail 
on the very next Saturday, keeping my intention 
a secret from everyone, as I had no idea of ex- 
posing either my poor aunt or myself to persecn- 
tion on account of the stepa was about to take. 
I left a sum of money with my bankers, sufficient 
to defray my portion of our mutual housekeep- 
ing expenses up to the time that the lease of our 
Parisian home was to expire, and I meant to write 
to my aunt from Havre to explain fully what I 
had done, and my reasons for so doing. The fact 
of the matter was that I had grown terribly afraid 
of the Count de Montenero. There are few per- 
sons who can comprehend the effects and the force 
of a furious temper. Its demonstrations are no 
more to be foreseen or averted than are those 
of a cyclone or an earthquake, and they are, on 
certain occasions, wellnigh as deadly. 

Two days before the one fixed for my departure 
I had gone out to make some final purchases, and 
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had returned home in the early dusk of a foggy 
November afternoon. Though the hour was only 
a little past four, it was already growing dark ; 
and as the concierge had not yet lighted the ga3 
on the staircases, the lower hall was plunged in 
profound obscurity. Neither the concierge nor 
his wife were in their Joge when I entered, but I 
understood perfectly how to send up the clevator, 
so I carefully made my way to the door of that 
machine, opened it, and stepped, as I thought, 
into the elevator itself. As I did so the door 
was suddenly closed behind me. I looked up and 
found, to my horror, that I was standing in the 
clevator-shaft only, the machine itself being up 
at the topmost story. 

I cannot attempt to describe the thrill of ago- 
nized terror with which I realized the dreadful 
danger of my position. I could not open the 
door on account of the spring; and should the 
elevator be sent down before some one came to 
release me (a most improbable contingency this 
last, in view of the absence of the concierge and 
hia wife), I should be crushed to pieces, like a 
noxious ingect beneath the foot of some human 
destroyer. 

I was almost beside myself with affright. I 
threw myself against the door, and shrieked 
madly and vainly for help. No one heard and no 
one came. But the elevator, as I could just dis- 
cern in the dim twilight of the shaft, remained 
stationary overhead. For a few moments I took 
heart again, and began to hope that it might not 
be sent down before some one came to let me out. 
But that fleeting hope was speedily dispelled. The 
elevator began to move. Some one was sending 
it down. 

And then, in my agony, I think I went wholly 
beside myself. Oh, to die like that !—like a 
spider or a worm, crushed out of existence in an 
instant! I was paralyzed with terror. Clinging 
to the grating of the door, I watched the slow 
descent of the machine. I saw it pass one win- 
dow after another in the shaft. I heard the click 
of each spring as it passed each of the doors. The 
fourth floor was passed—the third—the second. 
Only two more remained, and then—— The 
thought seemed to break the spell that held me. 
I dashed myself against the door with one final, 
piercing scream for help. 

That scream was heard. A strong hand opened 
the door and dragged me forth from my prison. 
I was released none too soon. The lower edge of 
the elevator canght the hem of my skirt as I fell, 
rather than sprang, into the hall, It was the 
concierge, who had returned home from his er- 
rand, that had heard my shriek, and had opened 
the door. Once free, I sank into a long, death- 
like swoon, which lasted for some hours. When 
I regained my senses I insisted upon calling a 
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“‘THE COUNT THREW OFF THE MASK ALTOGETHER, AND BECAME 80 OPENLY AND VIOLENTLY ABUSIVE, BOTH TO 
HIS WIFE AND MYSELF, THAT MY POOR AUNT USED TO CRY PITEOUSLY.” 


cab, and on being driven to a hotel. Not for 
worlds would I have trusted myself again in the 
power of my uncle by marriage, the Count de 
Montenero. 

For it was he that had closed the door be- 
hind me when I first stepped into the elevator- 
shaft, and it was he that had started the elevator 
on its downward course to complete the work of 
destruction on the audacious girl that had thwart- 
ed his plans and defied his authority. I am safe 
now, under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 


But my nerves have neyer yet recovered from the 
terrible agony of those few dreadful moments 
when I stood, alone, face to face with death. My 
aunt and I have never met again. But I am told 
that she is trying to arrange a separation from 
her husband, on the ground of personal cruelty. 
It was from my preserver, the concierge, that I 
learned the details of the plot that had come so 
near costing me my life. The count had bribed 
both his wife and himself to go out on errands 
for him, and had then waited in the shadows of 
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the lower hall for my return, having first sent 
the elevator up to the topmost story. The old 
man refused at first to accept the large sum of 
money that I considered only an inadequate re- 
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ward for his having saved my life. But I forced 
him to take it at last. Ah, if only my poor aunt 
could, like me, be saved from the machinations 
of my uncle the count ! 
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By N. MACDONALD. 


Eptnapuren has been very appropriately desig- 
nated ‘a city of glaring contrasts.” To the su- 
perficial observer this diversity may seem destruc- 
tive of harmony. ‘To others, however, who view 
special features as subordinate to a general effect, 
the result is singularly harmonious. Light and 
shade are so perfectly blended in the picture, 
that they could not suggest a change’which would 
be an improvement, or wish it otherwise than 
it is. 

A city so rich in historic associations it would 
be impossible for the student to regard without 
the deepest interest ; but when he finds that the 
halo of romance thrown over it in the past has 
its reflex in its present—that its location, natural 
features and everything pertaining to it are in 
perfect harmony with its eventful and tragic his- 
tory—then his interest becomes an enthusiasm, 
and he will be fully prepared to exclaim, with 
the poet : 

“ Ay, proudly fling thy white arms to the sea, 
Queen of the unconquered North.” 


I had the good fortune to see Edinburgh, 
lately, under the most favorable circumstances, 
The time was early Summer, the weather pleas- 
antly warm, and rains were less frequent than they 
have been in New York during the lust two sea- 
sons. The foliage on the trees and shrubs in 
the parks and gardens had that soft tint which 
characterizes the early leafage, while the smooth- 
shaven, grassy lawns were of that deep, intense 
green we so rarely see in America. he air was 
pure and invigorating, and so clear as to permit 
a view of the city to the best possible advantage. 
Tourists from America, England and the Conti- 
nent, as well as visitors from every part of Seot- 
land (many of the latter being ministers attend- 
ing the General Assembly), strolled leisurely along 
the clean, well-paved streets, aud added anima- 
tion to a scene that could not be surpassed for 
romantic beauty and picturesqueness in any other 
city in the world. 

So far as architectural display is concerned, 
there are no finer views in any city than those 
obtained from the bottom of the Rue Royale, or 
from the Are de Triomphe, in Paris ; but Edin- 
burgh, while possessing architectural beauties 
which cannot fail to please, has natural attrac- 


tions which in the gay French capital are entirely: 
wanting. .« 

On an afternoon so warm as to render the effort 
of walking uphill rather trying I succeeded in 
reaching Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet above sea-level. 
As I sat down and viewed the magnificent pano- 
rama, I thought of Sir Walter Scott, who loved 
to gaze upon his native city from the same ele- 
vated point. A light, refreshing breeze was wafted 
over the hill from the Forth, whose waters shim- 
mered in the sunlight. Light, floceulent masses 
of clouds were dispersed over the deep, intense 
blue of the sky, and far away to the left could 
be seen the green and undulating mass of the 
Pentland Ifills. suggestive of ferny dells and 
bosky hollows, and the quiet and dreamy repose 
of nature's solitudes. At some distance in front 
towered the frowning, conical mass of the Castle 
rock, crowned with its bastions and turrets, and 
flanked by its grim parapets, casting a deep sha- 
dow on the gardens at its northern base. Still 
nearer, the eve rests lovingly on Princes Street 
(said to be the most beautiful thoroughfare in 
Europe), lined on one side with hotels and hand- 
some shops, and on the other skirted by the beau- 
tiful lawns and shrubberies of its ornamental gar- 
dens, with the Gothic spire of Sir Walter Scott's 
monument in the centre of the picture as one 
of its most conspicuous points of beauty.  Turn- 
ing to the right, the view takes in the Calton Hill, 
with its monuments suggestive of classic Athens ; 
and on the left a more picturesque, if less beauti- 
ful, prospect claims the attention, in the laby- 
rinthine streets and quaint, high buildings of the 
Old Town, so identified with the history of those 
who stamped their glyphs so deeply upon the 
annals of the Scottish people. Still nearer lies 
the greensward of the Royal Park, and bevend 
it the turreted and quadrangular Palace of Holy- 
rood, with the romantic ruins of the ancient 
Abbey Chapel abutting on one of its angles. 

The history of Edinburgh Castle is so intimately 
associated with that of the city itself that it is 
just as impossible to exclude it from the his- 
torical perspective as it is to relegate it into the 
background topographically. Both nature and 
art have rendered it the most salient feature in 
the foreground of any possible view of Edin- 
burgh. Added to all this, its annals are largely 
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those of the Scottish nation—its wars, its strug- 
gles for independence, its love of freedom, the 
turbulence and strife of faction. heroic sacrifice 
and the lofticst patriotism, and, unfortunately 
also, treachery, cruelty and lawlessness. All 
seemed to centre around this spot as a focus. 
Now all this is changed. The scenes with 
which it was so familiar in the past it knows 
no more. Reveille and tattoo still sound, 
and kilted warriors stride proudly across the 
Castle parade-ground; but the scene of a 
hundred fights is almost as calm and quiet as 
a slumbering Titan. The peaceful burgher 
sauntering along its base, and the children at 
play in the gardens, delight in its shadow ; but 
not to them does it seem "like a protecting vais, 
as to their forefathers in the hour of Scotland’s 
danger. 

Though Edinburgh Castle is still! maintained 
as a fortress under the provisions of the Act of 
Tnion, it has long ceased to possess any impor- 
tance as a place of defense. It is now used chietly 
as a barrack, ard for certain purposes cf state 
pageantry. It is situated on a magnificent ba- 
saltic rock, the abrupt termination of a wedge- 
shaped hill, and is 443 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The entrance is through a palisaded barrier ; 
then crossing a drawbridge spanning a dry moat, 
and passing batteries on either side, the visitor 
proceeds along a narrow causeway to a long, 
vaulted archway. This was originally surmounted 
by a battery, which was subsequently raised in 
height, roofed over and converted into a state 
prison. Beyond the archway, and fronting the 
north, is the Argyle Battery, mounting six guns, 
and further on, at the northwest angle, are located 
Mills Mount, of four guns, the Armory and a low 
range of barrack-buildings. The Armory contains 
a fine collection of old weapons and military tro- 
phies, and has space for storing 30,000 stand of 
arms. The Citadel, to which access is obtained 
by a low gateway, next invites the attention. The 
southern part is occupied by the grand parade, 
and the south and east sides are flanked by houses 
built for the King and Parliament prior to 1620. 
On the east side is Queen Mary’s room, a small, 
eloomy apartment, in which James VI. (1. of 
England) was born; and also a room in which 
the Scottish regalia is stored. These consist of 
an elegant crown of pure gold, dating from the 
time of Robert Bruce. It bears, however, marks 
of additions made by subsequent monarchs. 
‘There is also a sword of state. the gift cf Pope 
Julius II. to James IV.; a sceptre made for 
James V.: the Lord Treasurer’s rod of office ; 
the royal jewels bequeathed by Cardinal York, 
the last of the Stuarts, to George IV.; the order 
of the Garter, presented by Queen Elizabeth to 
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James VI.; the badge of the Thistle of the same 
King; and the coronation ring of Charles I. 
The Half-moon Battery, on the eastern front of 
the Citadel, occupies the site of King David's 
Tower, a massive structure containing a noble 
Gothic hall, built during the reign of David II., 
but completely demolished in the siege of 1573. 
On the loftiest cliff of the Castle rock the King’s 
Bastion is situated. It was at one time mounted 
as a bomb-battery, and contains the great gun 
Mons Meg, a most remarkable specimen of me- 
dieval ordnance. The gun measures twenty 
inches in the bore, and is composed of long 
pieces of hammered iron bound by coils of iron 
hoops. It is stated to have been employed by 
James IV., at the siege of Norham Castle, in 
1497. The inscription on the gun-carriage, at- 
tributed to Sir Walter Scott, states that it was 
manufactured at Mons, in Flanders; but recent 
and more reliable information warrants the con- 
clusion that it was forged at Carlinwark, in the 
County of GaTloway, and was presented to 
James IT., in 1455, by the MacLellans of that 


‘shire, when he was preparing to besiege the Earl 


of Douglas in the Castle of Thrieve. In 1754 
Mons Meg was removed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, and remained there till 1829, when, through 
the intercession of Sir Walter Scott with Geor ge 
TV., it was restored to its ancient lair in Bie 
Castle, to the great satisfaction of the Scottish 


nation. 
On the same platform as Mons Meg is the en- 


trance fo the Chapel of St. Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore (Greathead). “This structure, 
not less interesting to the historian than to the 
archeologist, is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and is about 800 years old. It measures 
within the nave only 16 feet 6 inches by 10 fect 
6 inches. The chancel, which is semicircular, is 
separated from the nave by an artistically carved 
double round arch, decorated with Norman zig- 
zig moldings, and finished on the outside by a 
border of lozenge-shaped ornaments, oddly al- 
tered as it approaches the spring of the arch. 
No trace of any ornamenis is now visible within 
the chancel. On the north side of the chancel 
is a recess which had been built up, which was 
doubtless the “ credence,” or place where the ele- 
ments of the eucharist were placed before being 
offered on the altar. 

There is°much that is romantie and deeply 
affecting in the life of Queen Margaret. She was 
the danghter of Edward the Outlaw, younger son 
of Edmund TJronside, and was not less noted for 


her beauty and piety than for her sufferings and 
misfortunes. She died on June 10th, 1093, and 


was canonized by Pope Innocent 1V., in 1251. 
The Roman Breviary relates that she daily fed 
300 persons, with the tenderness of a mother, 
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waiting upon them on her bended knees, washing 
their feet with her own hands, and kissing them. 
In pursuance of her charitable work, she not only 
parted with her royal dresses, but on more than 
one occasion drained the treasury. ; 
The view from the Mons Meg Battery, once 
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seen, remains forever a picture of beauty 
and sublimity in the mind’s perspective. 
Hill and rock, the picturesque ridge of 
the Old Town, the terraces and squares 


of the New, ihe villas and woods in the suburbs | 


or fringing the shore, the azure, wavering line of 
the Forth, and beyond the shores of Fife flecked 
with fleeting shadows and fading in the dim dis- 
tance into the blue of the Summer sky, is such 
a spectacle as excites all shades of emotion, from 
the first touches of the beautiful to the highest 
reaches of the sublime. 

As I gazed upon this magnificent prospect my 
mind unconsciously reverted to the scenes and 
persons connected with this Castrum Puellarum ; 
to its early records lost in the mist of antiquity ; 
to Edwin, who in the seventh century wrested it 
from the Picts, and bestowed his name on the 
town; to the gallant Randolph, the Douglases, 
the hapless Queen of Scots, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the Regent Morton, Charles I., Oliver Cromwell 
and his rough Ironsides, and to its many sieges 
and notable defenses; until at last the stirring 
memories of more than a thousand years so 
crowded upon the brain that consciousness of the 
present became merged into the past, and on 
awakening from my reverie, on this spot where 
Scottish history has become fossilized, I felt like 
an anachronism projected into the world of to- 
day. 
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One of the most interesting thoroughfares in 
Edinburgh extends from the Castle Hill to Holy- 
rood Palace, and in various portions of its length 
is known as the Lawn Market, High Street, and 
the Canongate. James’s Court, in the Lawn 
Market, was at one time the residence of David 

Ilume, the _ historian, 

and of James Boswell ; 

and on the other side of 
the street, nearly oppo- 
site, Robert Burns lodg- 
ed while in Edinburgh. 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, 

High Street, dating 

from the fourteenth 

century, is 206 feet in 
length, and from 7%6 to 

129 feet in breadth. Its 
. central tower, 161 feet 
in height, is decorated 
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with rich, open stonework, and crowned by four 
arches with a small central spire. It is not by any 
means an imposing or beautiful structure, but as 
restored in 1832 is not a bad example of the later 
Gothic. The interior, a few years ago, was com- 
pletely renovated through the liberality of the late 
William Chambers, the publisher. It was made 
a collegiate church in 1466; John Knox, the 
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Scottish Reformer, preached there in 1535 ; and 
from 1633 till 1638 it was used as an Episcopal 
cathedral. It was during this period of Episcopal 
innovation that Jenny Geddes flung her stool at 
the head of the officiating clergyman, remarking, 
a3 she did so: ‘* Wilt say mass at my very lug ?” 
(Scottish for ear). 

St. Giles’s contains a number of interesting me- 
morials to the Marquis of Montrose, Regent Mor- 
ton and other eminent personages. Not the least 
pleasing sights of the old cathedral are fifteen 
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copal Church. During that period I heard an 
able discourse in the historic church by the late 
Edwin Hatch, D.D., of Oxford Coilege. Many 
of his audience were ministers of the Scotch Na- 
tional Church, attending the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly then convened in the city. His sub- 
ject was, ‘“‘ Modern Methods in Theology,” in the 
elucidation of which he claimed that certainty in 
the region of theology could only be obtained by 
pursuing similar methods to those which had se- 
cured such splendid results within recent years in. 
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Scottish regimental banners which had done sery- 
ice in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and in subse- 
quent campaigns in various parts of the world. 
Some of them are remarkably well preserved, 
and others are tattered and torn. They were con- 
signed within the sacred inclosure, in 1883, with 
great ceremony and amidst much enthusiasm. 
While residing in Edinburgh last Summer I 
often attended the cathedral services, and was 
struck by the apparent, though slight, approxi- 
mation of the mode of worship to that of the Epis- 


the domain of physical science. The history of 
the development of religious thought in all ages 
Dr. Hatch regarded as the fossil remains of the 
religious world. It was quite evident from his 
address that he regarded Christianity as a stage 
in the evolution of religious thought, and that 
futurity might find it profitable to discard much 
that was now regarded as of fundamental im- 
portance in the sphere of Christian theology. 
While listening to the eloquent Oxford don express- 
ing views which were certainly heterodox from the 
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present Presbyterian standpoint, I thought of 
Jenny Geddes and her stool ; but the day for such 
violent protests has gone by even in Scotland. I 
would not refer to a subject that may seem inap- 
propriate in such a paper but for the evident 
popularity of broad views in the sphere of relig- 
ious thought in Edinburgh at present. This the- 
ological innovation, led by men of -such ability 
and force as Dr. Marcus Dods and Professor Drum- 
mond, and favored by the clergy generally, threat- 
ens to ent the Presbyterians of Scotland adrift 
from their religious moorings. 

Adjacent to High Street, and on the west side 
of Parliament Squar e, 1s the large hall now known 
as the Outer Court of Session, formerly occupied 
by the Scottish Parliament. In the centre of the 
square is an equestrian statue of Charles IT., and 
near by John Knox was buried. Not far from 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, and near George IV. Bridge, 
is the free Jibrary, recently completed, the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, of New York, to the citizens 
of Edinburgh. Shortly before Mr. Carnegie’s de- 
parture for Europe I had the pleasure of meeting 
him. Speaking of the opening of the Forth Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales, he remarked that no 
princeling would be permitted to open his free 
library. I, perhaps rather audaciously, said, in 
reply to the noted philanthropist, that in a city 
which granted its freedom to Mr. Parnell he 
would doubtless have but little difficulty in secur- 
ing a person sufficiently radical to serve his pur- 
pose in this particular instance. When the cere- 
mony of the opening took place, though no 
‘*princeling ” presided on the occasion, an earl 
did, as that function was performed by the Earl 
of Roseberry, the Scotch Liberal peer. 

The Canongate is one of the most interesting 
strects in Edinburgh; but, fond as I am of the 
antique and of localities associated with stirring 
events in the distant past, it required all my en- 
thusiasm to make a close survey of this historic 
street and its adjacent wynds and closes anything 
but disagreeable. The odors here are undenia- 
bly modern. Less than two centuries ago this 
was the fashionable neighborhood of the city. 
Nobles and prelates occupied those quaint, tow- 
ering houses, so strangely peaked and gabled, with 
their outside stairs and wooden panelings. Then 
the fair face of some court beauty looked down 
with sparkling blue eyes on the gayly costumed 
pedestrian or rider passing to and from the Castle 
to Holyrood Palace. Now, too often the face vis- 
ible at the windows is soiled and marred, the 
eves bleared, and the general aspect such as does 
not invite a second glance. Some of the houses 
have qnite legible armorial bearings over their 
doors ; on others these are almost defaced and 
wholly illegible. Narrow wynds lead off at right 
angles from the street, and exploring them, the 
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visitor occasionally discovers traces of ancient 
gardens, which pathetically suggest the odor of 
long-withered flowers. 

James IV. rode up this street on his way to the 
fatal field of Flodden, and up the same thorough- 
fare many an unfortunate wretch was dragged 
along to the grim embrace of the ‘* Maiden” on 
the Castle Hill. James Graham, first Marquis 
of Montrose, also appears in the foreground of 
the historical perspective of the place. Proud and 
undaunted, he glances disdainfully at his now 
triumphant enemies Argvle, Lorn, Loudon and 
others, who witness with joy from the windows 
of Moray House the degradation. of their great 
rival. “ Bonnie Prinee Charlie,” heir of a hun- 
dred kings, heir also to the fatalities attending 
his race, starts also into life at the call of faney. 
How prondly he rides down the Canongate to the 
ancestral home of his fathers. Kilted warriors, 
with fearless mien and firm, proud step, follow 
his Jead, the bagpipes skirl. and Jacobite ladies 
with white cockades look down admiringly from 
lofty windows on the ‘‘yellow-haired Jaddic.” 
whose hopes of a crown were finally extinguished 
on the field of Culloden. John Knox, grim and 
stern, and unsoftened by the tears of the beauti- 
ful Queen, passes along to his house in this lozal- 
ity. after his interviews with Mary at Holyrood. 
The ponderous bulk of Dr. Johnson, and the sub- 
servient Boswell, and Burns, the poct of Scotland, 
also have places in the mental picture; and last, 
but not least, Sir Walter Scott, who rendered the 
“Chronicles of the Canongate” as imperishable 
as his own fame. 

Next to the Castle, Holyrood Palive is the 
great centre of attraction for tourists visiting 
the Scottish capital. The approach to it passes 
through an area of what was formerly ‘a royal 
garden, and the /ocule, in Queen Mary’s time, of 
a lions’ den. The Palace forms an open quad- 
rangle, mostly Grecian in its style of architect- 
ure. The only ancient portion remaining is the 
northern projecting wing of the front range. The 
wings of the main fac atle are three stories high, 
and project about forty feet. The inner court. 
beautified with flowers, shrubs and evergreens, 
forms a square 94 by 94 feet. Its elevations are 
divided into an areade-piazza basement, and sec- 
ond and third stories, respectively in the styles 
of the Dorie, Ionic and Corinthian orders. The 
ruined chapel adjoining the Palace mainly con- 
sists of a fragment of the ancient nave. Those 
portions of the ruin most admired are the Nor- 
man cloister-doorway, the sculptured areade or- 
namenting the front of the tower, and the dee- 
orated gateway of the western front. In the 
vault. beneath the south aisle, Scottish kings and 
queens, and other distinguished persons, were 
buried. 
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Doubtless, as with others also, I found the 
most interesting portions of the Palace to be 
those associated with the name of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. er apartments were on the second floor, 
and her bed, with its worn, faded curtains, pil- 
lows and coverlet, is still shown in her bedroom. 
The embroidered covers on the chairs, and tapes- 
try on the walls, were wrought by her and her 
maids of honor; and besides these there are 
other relics of the unfortunate Queen, such as 
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a small looking-g!ass, various toilet articles, and 
a small portrait, which shows her to have been 
an exquisitely beautiful woman. Queen Mary’s 
character has fared hard at the hands of her crit- 
ics, both Scotch and English; but some of the 
latter, recently—confirmed iconoclasts and Scot- 
tophobists—not content with robbing her of vir- 
tue, have also despoiled her of beauty. The 


unprejudiced student of history, I think, will’ 


arrive at the conclusion that she was much more 
sinned against than sinning ; that her faults were 
largely the result of her environment and edu- 
cation, and were in the main rather indiscretions 
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than vices. An examination of the portraits in 
the Stuart collection in the National Gallery in 
London, together with the testimony of contem- 
porary history, I think, is quite sufficient to es- 
tablish her claim to beauty that was universally 
admired in her time, and which was made the 
subject of comment then, and has been ever 
since. : 

While standing alone in Queen Mary’s apart- 
ments, and facing the door, with its old-fashioned 
latch, opening into the winding, narrow stairway 
leading to her Italian secretary Rizzio’s room, I 
thought of the scandals connecting her name with 
that of her musical friend and servant. At that 
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precise moment the latch fell with 
an ominous click. Though not su- 
perstitious, I was slightly startled, 
and felt as if the murdered Queen 
had come back from the world of 
spirits to protest thus audibly against my unjust 
suspicions. I instantly opened the door, but found 
no one there ; ascended the stair and entered Riz- 
zio’s room, but there all was silent and lifeless as 
the grave. How strangely we are constituted ! 
Trifling as this unaccountable incident was, it 
banished from my mind the suspicions I had en- 
tertained. I thought only of the magic of her 
beauty, her varied accomplishments, her grace 
and vivacity, her queenly state and magnificence, 
her wrongs and sufferings, with Atropos the inev- 
itable in the shape of the headsman’s ax, until at 
at last I dropped the tribute of a tear to the 
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memory of the most beautiful and most unhappy 
of women. ; 

At the opening of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland the people of Edinburgh are 
annually treated to a pageant, of which the most 
conspicuous feature is the march of the High 
Commissioner, representing the. Queen, from 
Holyrood Palace to 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
where the Moderator 
of the Church is in- 
stalled. The Com- 
missioner at the time 
I was in Edinburgh 
was the Earl of 
ILopetoun, now Goy- 
ernor of the Aus- 
tralian Province of 
Victoria. While the 
Assembly was in 
session the earl and 
countess resided at 
Holyrood. Palace, 
and levees, recep- 
tions and state din- 
ners were frequent. 
Having been favored 
with an invitation 
from the Countess of 
Hopetoun, I was 
present on one of 
those occasions. 
Though quite brill- 
jant, it was not a 
full-dress reception, 
and many of those 
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present were ministers and the members of their 
families. On entering the door of the audience- 
hall the visitors were introduced to the earl and 
countess, who shook hands with them and ad- 
dressed them in a few words of ordinary saluta- 
tion. Luncheon was served during the evening 
in an apartment measuring 150 feet by 27, and 
18 feet in height. It 
is usually known by 
the name of the Gal- 
lery of Paintings, and 
badly executed por- 
traits of real and 
legendary Kings of 
Scotland, from 330 
B.c., looked down 
from the walls upon 
those assembled 
there. 

As I drank a cup 
of fragrant coffee 
within a few paces of 
the entrance into the 
apartments of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, I 
fancied I saw on the 
doorsteps the dark 
stains of Rizzio’s 
blood. I thought of 
the gay revels, in- 
trigues and _ love- 
makings of the un- 
fortunate Queen, of 
her tragic death, and 
found some difficulty 
in realizing that the 
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animated groups chatting and laughing gayly 
were not the ghosts of those whose presence there 
in times long past had rendered the gloomy 
abode of Scvotland’s kings and queens historic 
ground, 

On Princes Street, the most splendid thor- 
oughfare in Edinburgh, the monument to Sir 
Walter Scott is situated. It was designed by 
Kemp, comprises four grand basement arches, 
sustaining a crucial Gothie spire. and inclosing a 
sitting marble statue of Scott, having his favorite 
dog ** Maida” beside him. The statue was by 
Sir John Steell, and that sculptor, a few years 
ago, made a cast from it for Central Park, New 
York city. The entire cost of the Scott Monn- 
ment was over 88,000. Next to this monument 
stands a bronze statue to Adam Black, publisher, 
and at one time Lord Provost and Member of 
Parliament for the city. A few yards further 
west is seen Sir John Steell’s bronze statue to 
Professor Wilson (‘* Christopher North’), author 
of ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane “; and near by is that 
to David Livingstone, the African traveler and 
missionary. 

Reminders of Sir Walter Scott are to be met 
with everywhere in Edinburgh. Tis genius 
seems to pervade and overshadow the place, and 
the visitor needs no spoken plaudits to convey 
an estimate of his great popularify. Ilis town 
house in Castle Street, now owned by merchants 
and used by them in their business, is a frequent 
resort of tourists and admirers of the famous 
novelist and poet. The room in which so much 
of his literary work was done is scarcely changed 
from what it was when he occupied it, and its 
furniture has been perserved intact. A short 
distance west, on the same street, the Ross Fount- 
ain, Wellhouse Tower, and statues of Allan Ram- 
sey, Professor Simpson, and others, attract atten- 
tion. 

In Princes Street we also tind the Royal Insti- 
tution, erected in 1836, at a cost of %200,000. 
The edifice is of the Doric order, with a portico 
at the north end and colonnades along the sides. 
Over the front is a colossal seated statue of Queen 
Victoria, in her robes, with orb and sceptre, the 
work of Sir John Steell. This building gives 
accommodation to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the School of Art. the Sculpture Gallery, 
and the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

In the rear of this building, and on what is 
known as the Mound, is situated the National 
Gallery of Scotland, an elegant structure in the 
Ionic style of architecture. It contains a fine 
collection of paintings by the old masters, and by 
modern Scottish and other artists. In the mu- 
seum in the same building are a number of in- 
teresting Scottish remains, among others the fa- 
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mous crozier of St. Fillan, so intimately associated 
with the religious life of Robert Bruce. This 
interesting relic, after having been lost for cent- 
uries, was discovered within recent years in the 
possession of the Dewar family, of Ontario, Can- 
ada, It was fully identified and described by Sir 
Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, and was subsequently 
purchased from its possessors for the Scottish 
Museum of Antiquities. Other interesting me- 
morials of the past in this place are stones with 
Ogham (old Celtic) and Runic inscriptions ; the 
stool which Jenny Geddes flung et the head. of 
the Dean of Edinburgh, when Episcopacy was 
sought to be introdueed in 1637; John Knox’s 
pulpit ; the ++ Maiden,” or Scottish guillotine, by 
which the Regent Morton, the Marquis of Argyle 
and many others were executed during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; and the Sel- 
emn League and Covenant. 

The Calton Hill is also a great centre of at- 
traction to visitors in Edinburgh.. The view from 
it is scarcely inferior to that obtained from Ar- 
thur’s Seat ; it is also less solitary, and while not 
wholly shorn of its natural features, art has done 
much to beautify and embellish the spot. Though 
not the most conspicuous object on the hill, that 
which attracts the most attention is the National 
Monument founded in 1822 by George IV., and 
designed by Playfair in imitation of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. Various travelers have noted 
the resemblance between the view of Athens from 
the Aigean Sea and that of Edinburgh from the 
Firth of Forth; and the popular recognition of 
this probably led to the unfortunate attempt to re- 
produce in the Northern Athens one of the most 
noteworthy features of the Grecian capital. The 
monument never was completed, and though its 
twelve columns, with basement and architrave, 
look sufficiently classic, it is not regarded with 
any great feeling of pride by the citizens of Edin- 
burgh. As an incomplete project, however, it 
undesignedly reproduces the ruin of the ancient 
Acropolis. 

On the southwest brow of the hill is the monu- 
ment to Dugald Stewart, metaphysician. It con- 
sists of an open Corinthian cyclostyle of seven 
columns, inclosing a funeral urn, and surmounted 
by a domed canopy. Near by is the Nelson Mon- 
ument, standing on a massive octagonal base- 
ment and surmounted by a circular turret sup- 
porting a flagstaff and timeball. There is also 
a monument to Playfair; and the new Royal 
Observatory, in the form of a Greek cross, either 
part embellished with a hexastyle Doric portico, 
and the whole surmounted by a central dome. 

Edinburgh University, fortunate, in the past as 
now, in having men of the highest eminence as 
professors, was founded in 1582. The present 
buildings, erected between 1780 and 1834, are in 
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classic style. and form a hollow parallelogram 225 
by 358 feet, and surmounted by a handsome 
dome, added in 1887. The institution has 34 
professors, divided between the faculties of the- 
ology, law, medicine and ‘arts. Recently addi- 
tional buildings were erected in another part of 
the city for the Medical School. Last session 
3,500 students attended Edinburgh University. 

One of the most elegant and classic buildings 
in the city is the High School, completed in 1827 
at a cost of 8150,000, Its general design was 
furnished by the Temple of Theseus, at Athens. 
The main building is 270 fect long. 

Of the memorials and monuments in the city 
unmentioned so far in this article there are a 
number well worthy of notice. The Scottish na- 
tional memorial to the Prince Consort, in Char- 
lotte Square, is a beautiful and chaste work of 
art. The equestrian figure, the panels illustrat- 
ing great events in the prince's life, and the em- 
blematic and heralding ornaments, are by Sir 
John Steell. This seulptor prepared the entire 
design of the elaborate work, but other artists 
were associated with him in the preparation of 
the subsidiary groups, of which there are a num- 
ber, of exquisite design and finish... The monu- 
ment erected to Robert Burns, the poct, in 1830, 
is also noteworthy. It is a circular building, 
resting on a quadrangular base, the circular por- 
tion being surrounded by a Corinthian cyclostyle 
of twelve columns. The cupola is intended to 
represent the monument of Lysicrates, or so- 
called Temple of the Winds, at Athens. There 
are also other monuments deserving of a more 
detailed notice than can be given here: among 
them that of the Duke of Wellington, near the 
Post-oftice ; Lord Melville’s, at the head of Mel- 
ville Street ; that to Dr. Chalmers, leader of the 
Disruption movement in 1843, at the intersection 
of George and Castle Streets; and Chantrey’s 
bronze statue of William Pitt. on a freestone 
base, at the intersection of Castle and Frederick 
Streets. . 

Though literary taste and culture still char- 
acterize Edinburgh society. apart from the per- 
manent influence of Sir Walter Scott and other 
distinguished authors associated with its past, the 
eases which contributed to give it so special a 
character in this respect may be said no longer 
to exist. It is still, however, a greet literary 
centre, and no city in the world of equal popula- 
tion can claim a greater number of living men 
eminent in the various departments of authorship 
than can Edinburgh. 

Among many, scarcely less eminent as authors, 
Professor John Stuart Blackie is worthy of special 
mention, not only for his eminence in literature, 
but also for his marked characteristics as a rep- 
resentative man. No account of Edinburgh 
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would be complete without a mention of his 
name. Ife is extremely kind and affable in 
his manner; has an eager, sensitive, intellectual 
face; full, bright, blue eves; talks promptly and 
with decision, and appears to have a fine sense of 
the humorous. Ie is very much of an altruist, 
and in his notions of God and man regards love 
as the predominating idea. In the course of a 
conversation he remarked to me that he went to 
the New Testament for his religions conceptions, 
and to Shakespeare and Goethe for his ideas of in- 
tellectual completeness and excellence. Ie was 
opposed to novel-reading in general, but made an 
exception so far as historical novels were con- 
cerned, especially those of Sir Walter Scott. Ife, 
however, liked ‘* Romola,” and admired works of 
fiction of that character. The lives of great men 
he regarded as the most interesting and instiruct- 
ive kind of reading. Though now in his eighty- 
first year, having been born in Glasgow in 1809, 
Professor Blackie is still quite vigorous, writes a 
great deal, and when on the lecture platform is 
as cloquent, original and energetic as if the bur- 
den of over fourscore years had left his mental 
and physical faculties unimpaired. His home, 
No. 9 Douglas Crescent, commands a beautiful 
and extensive view, and bears evidence of the 
taste of a scholar and a lover of art. 

While in Edinburgh I was much impressed 
by the spectacle of groups of men scattered 
here and there on the centre of the streets, or 
on the sidewalks, engaged in eagerly. discussing 
politics, and other popular subjects. I found 
the artisans, and others of the working popula- 
tion of the Scottish capital, generally better in- 
formed on political questions of the day than the 
same classes in this country. It is not, perhaps, 
under free institutions like those of the United 
States that political questions are regarded with 
paramount interest, or that political knowledge 
becomes the heritage of the masses. <A written 
constitution, which prescribes the methods an+l 
limitations of government, necessarily removes 
from the arena of active politics many of the 
questions which in Great Britain are discussed 
in the shops, in the factories, in the parks and 
streets, and finally at the hustings and in Parlia- 
ment. 

Edinburgh is a religious city, and no great 
centre of population is better provided with 
churches, and nowhere else are the Sunday serv- 
ices more fully attended. A Continental musical 
celebrity was made aware, recently, of the strict- 
ness with which Sunday is observed in that city, 
he having been ejected: from a hotel for playing 
cards on that day. Some one who intenced to 
be witty over this phase of Scotch character has 
told the story that a lady, whose canine pet had 
run away from her on the street, accosted a ren 
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PRINCES STREET AND THE SCOTT MONUMENT. 


so helplessly drunk that he had to support him- 
self by holding on to a lamppost, to whistle for 
her dog; and that he ruefully replied between 
his hiccups: ‘‘ Na, na, ma leddy, I canna whussle 
for your dug—this is the Sawbath day.” 

There are many beautiful churches, of elegant 
design, in the city. The most interesting prob- 
ably to the tourist are St. Cuthbert’s and Gray- 
friars; but they 
have little to re- 
commend them 
architecturally. 

The richness of 
coloring, splendid 
physique and beauty 
of Edinburgh wom- 
en has been remark- 
ed by travelers. <A 
friend of mine, an 
American physi- 
cian, who has visited 
most of the capitals 
of Europe, remark- 
ed to me before I 
visited Edinburgh 
that he saw a greater 
proportional num- 
ber of beautiful 
women on Princes 
Street, in that city, 
than he had seen 
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ever this may be, it is unquestionable that beanty, 
grace and elegance among females is too common 
there to render those possessing such attractions 
subjects of special comment. 

The triumph of social competition in Edin- 
burgh is a well-organized dinner. The visitor, 
if properly introduced, will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of being present at such, as in no city is 
hospitality a more 
common virtue. 
Though the Scottish 
aristocracy mostly 
gravitate toward 
London, some of 
that class prefer the 
quiet and cultured 
ease and retirement 
of Edinburgh to life 
in the national mael- 
strom. It is also 
the abode of many 
retired naval and 
military officers, re- 
tired Indian mer- 
chants and _ civil 
service employés ; 
and the judges and 
members of the 
Scottish bar, teach- 
ers in the colleges 
and the literati also 


anywhere clse in 
the world. How- 
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give a superior tone 
to the society. 
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“SEIZING THE AX, ANNIE BRANDISHED THE INSTRUMENT 
WITH BOTH HANDS ABOVE HER HEAD, AND RUSHING 
TO THE WINDOW, EXCLAIMED: ‘GET OUT OF THAT, 
YOU VILLAIN, OR I'LL BRAIN you!’” 


THE. SIEGE. ‘OF THE “CLAIM 
SHACK.” 
3¥ Epwarp S. KILBouRNe. 

THE scene of the following narrative is in one 
of the northern counties of the Territory of De- 
kota (now State of North Dakota), and the time 
was in the month of October, 1881. 

William Jones, one of the many enterprising 
settlers who had located a ‘‘claim” on the rich, 
rolling prairie in the valley of the Cheyenne River, 
during the earlier years of the famous ‘‘ boom” 
period of the country, and settled on the same 
with his family, which consisted of his wife and 
two children—the latter girls, aged twelve and 
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sixteen years—had sufficiently improved his 
“homestead” of one hundred and sixty acres, 
and resided thereon a sufficient length of time to 
commute, or ‘‘ prove up,” under the Homestead 
Law ; that is, by paying the government price for 
the land of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, 
at’ the Land Office, and establishing the facts of 
his residence and improvements on the land, by 
witnesses, he would receive a certificate entitling 
him to a government patent. 

On the day following the one in which our nar- 
rative opens Mr. Jones was to go to F——, some 
fifty miles distant, to prove up, and for this pur- 
pose he had saved up the necessary amount of 
money—some four hundred dollars—which he 
had in the house for that purpose, it being four 
miles to the nearest village. 

On the afternoon preceding the proving-up day 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, accompanied by the young- 
est daughter, went in the big farm-wagon to a 
‘*neighbor’s,” who lived some four miles distant, 
and who was to be one of the Land Office wit- 
nesses, leaving the homestead in charge of Annie, 
the eldest daughter, intending to return home in 
the evening. Annie, who was a robust, active 
and fearless young woman, like many of the set- 
tlers’ daughters of that region, had frequently 
been left alone at home for a day, and as the rest 
of the family drove away over the broad prairie 
she busied herself with domestic affairs in the 
ruggedly constructed but comfortable lég house, 
which was larger and better built than the ordi- 
nary ‘‘claim shack” of this region. The two 
doors, front and rear, were constructed of hard- 
wood planks, strongly battened, and could be 
secured from the inside with crossbars, fitted 
into strong iron sockets. The windows, which 
consisted of but one sash, each containing four 
lights, were also provided with strong wooden 
shutters, which fastened on the inside with hooks. 
Mr. Jones had thus fortified his home for the 
reason that he frequently was obliged to be away 
from his family over night, and it gave them a 
greater sense of security, and besides, the build- 
ing was proof against the fierce Winter storms. 

In the sparsely settled country at this time 
“neighbors” frequently lived a mile or more 
apart, and the nearest neighbor of the Jones’ 
was a family by the name of Baker, who lived in 
quite a pretentious story-and-a-half frame house, 
about a mile to the eastward, and, notwithstand- 
ing the distance, the two families were quite in- 
timate. The Bakers farmed on quite a large 
scale, and in addition to the numerous members 
of the family, composing some half a dozen boys, 
most of whom were men grown, they employed a 
number of ‘‘ farm-hands,” men of a roving char- 
acter, who worked in the region during the farm- 
ing seasons and disappeared during the Winters. 
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While Annie was busily engaged with her 
houschold duties she looked out of the open door 
and,saw two men leisurely walking from the di- 
rection of the public highway directly toward 
the house. As they approached nearer she ob- 
served that they were dressed in the garb of farm- 
hands, and she immediately recognized them as 
men in the employ of the Bakers. Though a 
little startled at first by their appearance, . she 
quickly recovered her self-possession, concluding 
that they wanted a drink of water, or were on 
some errand for the Bakers. Both men nodded 
to the girl as they entered the dooryard, and 
went to the well and drank from a tin cup which 
hung on the curb for the public accommodation. 
The men loitered at the well for a few minutes, 
and presently one of them approached the door, 
and said: “ Folks at home, Mises Jones ?” 

A little embarrassed by the abrupt question, 
Annie hesitated a moment, but replied : 

“No; they have gone to a neighbor’s, but will 
be back soon. What do you want ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ partic’lar,” replied the man. 
«‘Know’d yer father was goin’ to prove up soon, 
and didn’t know but he’d gone to F—— now to 
do 80.” 

Annie said her father hadn’t proved up yet, 
but would do so in a few days. 

While this brief conversation was being held 
the man’s restless eyes were taking a rapid and 
furtive inventory of the interior of the house and 
the premises generally. 

Annie noted this, and her suspicions were 
immediately aroused, and she was convinced that 
there was some sinister object for the men’s visit. 
The thought of the money for proving up, which 
was in a bureau-drawer, flashed through her mind. 
But how could these men know that the money 
was there ?—it was a family secret. Her suspi- 
cions were quickly set at rest when the man at the 
well said to his companion ; ‘‘Come on, Jim; we 
must be goin’.” 

Jim replied, ‘All right,” and, with a parting 
nod to Annie, but with a meaning smile on his 
forbidding countenance, he rejoined his compan- 
ion, and the two men walked briskly away in the 
direction of the highway; but when they had 
reached the partial cover of a knoll between the 
house and the road, Annie observed from the 
window that they stopped and held a few mo- 
ments’ earnest conversation, and then disappeared 
down the road in the opposite direction from 
which they came. Annie was now convinced that 
the men had knowledge of the large sum of 
money being in the house, or that their suspi- 
cions that it was there were sufficiently strong 
for them to attempt a robbery. She noted with 
some alarm that a storm of more than usual se- 
verity was rapidly approaching, and feared that 
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it would delay the return of-her parents till next 
morning. ‘The thought of passing the long night 
alone, with the money in her charge, with her 
suspicions of the evil designs of the two farm- 
hands, might well have frightened an older and 
more experienced person than Annie. The girl's 
first impulse was to take the money and set ont 
at once for the Baker farm, but the conviction 
that the two men were secreted somewhere near 
by and watching the house, together with the 
ominous mutterings of the rapidly approaching 
storm, deterred her from acting on this impulse, 
so she concluded to barricade the house the best 
she could, and remain indoors till the family re- 
turned, and she promptly acted on this plan. 

First closing the window-shutters, Annie fast- 
ened them firmly with the hooks. Then she 
thought of her father’s gun, a double-barreled 
fowling- piece, with which she had frequently 
practiced by shooting gophers; but on glancing 
up at the hooks where it always hung when not 
in use, she saw that it was not there; her father 
had taken it with him to shoot game, which he 
was quite likely to encounter on the trip. There 
was no other weapon in the house, so the girl 
went out to the woodpile and brought in the ax, 
which would be an instrument of defense in case 
of a desperate emergency. Annie then closed and 
barred the front door, and going to the back door 
for the same purpose, she was appalled at the 
awful appearance of the storm, which was on the 
point of breaking in all its fury. Before she 
closed and secured the back door she looked at 
the clock, which was illuminated by the vivid 
glare of the lightning—for it was now quite dark 
—and she saw it was after six o’clock. Annie 
fastened the door, and lighting a lamp, resolved 
to make things as pleasant and homelike as possi- 
ble, and to divert her mind from her lonely situ- 
ation, she replenished the fire and put on the 
tea-kettle, preparatory to getting supper. In the 
meantime the storm was spending its fury with- 
out, which caused things to seem more comforta- 
ble and pleasant within. Annie set the supper- 
table for the entire family, so that if the rest 
should return they could immediately be cheered 
with a warm meal; then sat down to her own 
supper, with “‘Tabby,” the cat, seated demurely 
beside her in a rocking-chair, and quite enjoyed 
her meal. 

Two hours went by, and while the storm had 
abated it was still raining, and the wind blew in 
fierce, fitful gusts. It was now nearly nine o’clock, 
and Annie had concluded that the family would 
not return before morning. So she seated herself 
by the fire, with her knitting-work in hand, to 
occupy her time before retiring. But after awhile 
she became drowsy, and svon.she dropped off into 
a nap, from which she was startlingly aroused by 
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a loud banging noise, which ‘tie gifl thoflt fas 
a clap of thunder. But the alarming soandiwas 
quickly repeated, and proved to be a heavy!knock- 
Annie hastily went. from 
the front room into the kitchen, and, hearing no 
voice call, she was convinced it was not her par- 
ents at the door. The girl waited a. moment, 
and the knocking was again repeated, but louder 
than before, and sounding as if the door had been 
struck by a billet of wood, or some other heavy 
instrument. Thongh considerably frightened, 
the girl demanded, loudly : ‘* Who's there !” 

A man’s voice, evidently disguised, replied : 
«A friend! Please let me in, ag I am lost in 
this storm.” 

Notwithstanding the disguise, Annie’s quick 
ear detected the voice of the farm-hand who had 
conversed with her in the afternoon. 

“The storm is over, and you can go on to the 
next house-—we cannot accommodate you here,” 
she replied. 

After a moment the voice outside, without any 
disguise, said, gruffly : ‘‘ Open the door, or I will 
break it open.” 

The brutal threat had the effect of rousing the 
anger and fighting determination in the spirited 
girl of the Western prairies, who came of # pioneer 
stock, and she defiantly answered the robber—for 
such she now knew he was: ‘ You're a cowardly 
villain ; and if you break in that door, I'll shoot 
you like a dog!” . 

It was then that she longed for the gun which 
her father had taken ; but she resolved to impress 
the robber that she was armed. There was an- 
other brief silence; then Annie put her ear to 
the door, and could distinctly hear the voices of 
two men in subdued conversation. 

Presently one of the men pounded again on the 
door, and called out: ‘Say, miss, we’re after that 
money Which you have got in the house, and if 
you will open the door and hand it out to us, we 
will go right away and not trouble you; but if 
you don’t, we'll break in and get it.” 

Annie answered the robber’s demand with : ‘I 
have no money, and if you break in Tl shoot 
you.” But the poor girl's heart sank as she made 
this defiant answer, and she fully realized her 
peril. She knew that the barred oaken doors 
would withstand any assault the robbers could 
make without some heavy instrument of attack, 
and there was nothing around the house but a 
pile of light kindling-wood, and she, fortunately, 
had brought in the ax. 

Soon the girl heard the men throw the weight 
of their bodies against the: door, which only 
creaked a little, but did not materially give. 
Then she was convinced’ that the robbers were 
without tools for assault, and she breathed easier. 
The men assaulted the door with greater vigor, 
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and kicked the strong panels with their heavy 
boots, but no impression was made on the door. 

Then there was quite a long period of silence, 
and Annie had begun to hope that the rebbers 
had abandoned the job and gone away, when she 
heard a strange, creaking sound in the adjoining 
room, and then a sound of breaking glass. The 
girl ran in just in time to see a villainous head 
thrust through the sash of a broken window, the 
outside shutter having been pried off by the 
robbers during the lull. 

Seizing the ax, Annie brandished the instru- 
ment with both hands above her head, and rush- 
ing to the window, exclaimed : “ Get out of that, 
you villain, or I’ll brain you !” 

Reading in the flushed face and flashing eyes of 
the desperate girl a determination which meaut 
instant death, the robber withdrew his head much 
more hastily than he had entered it. 

Standing guard at the window, ax in hand, 
Annie listened for the next movement of attack 
from the robbers, and presently she heard them 
at the front door of the house, which they tried, 
as they did the rear door, but soon desisted, think- 
ing it was as strong as the back door ; but, in fact, 
it was not, being made of lighter material, though 
barred like the other. 

Annie knew the weakness of the front door, so 
she resolved to barricade it the best she could. 
With strength born of her desperation, the plucky 
girl pushed the large, heavy, old-fashioned bureau 
from its position endwise against the door—add- 
ing weight to the barricade by piling on the same 
what heavy articles there were at hand. 

During the several minutes consumed in her 
fortifying labors Annie heard nothing from her 
assailants ; but, going to the broken window in 
the next room, the girl cautiously peered through 
the opening, and by the dim light reflected from 
the same she saw the two men coming from the 
direction of the stable, carrying a heavy oak rail- 
road tie, a pile of which she knew was located 
there, to be cut up into firewood. Annie at once 
divined the purpose of her assailants, and the 
practical sense of the girl convinced her that the 
door could not long withstand an attack from so 
formidable a battering-ram as the heavy tie. 

The quick-witted girl immediately resolved 
upon her final plan. Iastily putting on her bon- 
net and shawl, she went to the bureau, and, tak- 
ing from a drawer her father’s large wallet con- 
taining the bank notes—upward of four hundred 
dollars—she placed it securely in the bosom of her 
dress, and by the time the robbers had reached 
the front door and were preparing to make the 
first charge with the oaken tic, the girl had 
reached the back door and cautiously removed 
the bars from their position, preparatory to tak- 
ing her flight out into the open prairie. 


labored so Jong and desperately to secure. 
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While Annie stood listening in breathless sus- 
pense for the first crash of the heavy beam against 
the door she heard a plaintivo ‘‘mow ” from the 
cushion of the rocking-chair in the next room. 
Now, Annie, though an unusually plucky girl, 
had a tender heart, and she could not bear the 
thought of leaving poor Tabby to tho mercy of 
the foiled robbers when they had gained an en- 
trance. So, gliding into the next room, she 
quickly took the cat, and folding the animal in 
her shawl, ran back to the rear door just as the 
oaken tic crashed against tho front door, which, 
though badly splintered, did not entirely give way 
at the first attack, and as the men wore preparing 
for the second charge, Annic passed noiselessly 
through the rear door, out into the night, and 
when she had proceeded a few yards from the | 
house he stopped a moment to listen, and heard 
the heavy beam again come in contact with tho 
front door. There was a loud and prolonged 
crash, and the girl heard the exultant shouts of 
the robbers as they rushed into the house. Then 
Annie flew onward over the prairie with the speed 
of strong, active, youthful limbs, taking the di- 
rection of the Baker farm, her course being deter- 
mined by the wind, the direction of which she 
had noted during the afternoon, when the storm 
was rising. The rain had ceased falling, but it 
was intensely dark, and as Annie sped on through 
the darkness she could distinctly hear the shouts 
and curses of the baffled robbers, who had quickly 
discovered the girl’s flight, and well knew that 
she carried with her the money which they had 
In 
the light from the wide-open door of the house, 
Annie, as she looked back in her rapid flight, 
could see theo men running wildly around the 
building, in fruitless search of her. But fifty 
men—much less two—could not have captured 
the fleet-footed girl under the friendly cover of 
such darkness, and in that open waste of country. 

As Annie proceeded in her flight, having med- 
erated her speed as she got safely beyond pursuit 
of the robbers, the sky began to clear, and she 
could now sec with enough distinctness to find the 
public road, which led directly past the Baker 
farm-house, which she shortly reached, without 
any more serious mishap than an occasional fall 
in the beginning of her flight. Some of the mem- 
bers of the family were up when sho arrived at 
the house, to whom she briefly related her thrill- 
ing experience, and early the following morning 
a “ vigilants” party were scouring the country in 
search of the miscreant farm-hands, who were 
captured in the narrow belt of timber that skirts 
the Cheyenne River. The robbers were afterward 
tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary for 
a long term of years. 

The Jones family, who had been prevented by 
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the storm from returning home until the follow- 
ing morning, it is needless to say, were much 
surprised and horrified at the terrible experience 
of Annie, who quickly became the heroine of the 
entire region. And the youthful heroine of the 
‘Siege of the Claim Shack” is now the happy 
wife of one of the young Bakers, who is one of 
the most prosperous of the ‘‘ bonanza” farmers 
of the country. 


BEAUTY AND PHYSIQUE. . 


BEAUTY is a result of circumstances, such as 
personal freedom and mode of life and of contin- 
uous diet, not cf intelligence and still less of the 
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black race in Africa, a tribe of Nyassaland, on 
whose looks even missionaries grow eloquent, and 
who are really as perfect as bronze statues, are as 
ignorant as fishes, and, though they have discov- 
ered the use of fire, have never risen to the con- 
ception of clothes of any kind. The Otaheitan, 
when discovered, was as uncultured as the Papuan 
now is; yet the former approached as nearly to 
positive beauty as the latter does to positive de- 
formity. The keenest race in Asia and, as all 
who know them assert, the strongest in character, 
the Chinese, is decidedly the ugliest of semi-civ- 
ilized mankind, while the Hindoo, if sufficiently 
fed, is, even when as ignorant as an animal, al- 
most invariably handsome. ‘he Circassians, who 
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acquisition of knowledge, which latter can only 
benefit the individual whose features are fixed 
past serious change before study is even begun. 
A man or woman who inherits his or her face 
and mental habitude, though it may greatly affect 
its meaning, can no more alter its shape than as- 
siduous training can turn a smooth fox-terrier 
into the wiry kind from Airedale. It may even 
be doubted, strange as many will deem the asser- 
tion, whether continuous education will produce 
beauty, whether the growth of intelligence wili 
even in ages yield the physical result which we 
notice the authors of Utopias always assume, as 
if it were a scientifically demonstrable conse- 
quence of the new society. The most beautiful 


know nothing and are rather stupid than excep- 
tionally intelligent, are physically a faultless race 
—far more so than the Germans, who, though tlie 
best trained people in the world, display a marked 
commonness of feature, as if the great sculptor, 
Nature, had used good clay, but taken no trou- 
ble about the modeling. Some of the very ablest 
among them belong to the flat-nosed, puffy- 
cheeked, loose-lipped variety. The keenest race 
in the world, and probably the one most suscepti- 
ble to culture, the Jew, presents few types cf 
beauty, being usually at once hook-nosed and 
flabby-cheeked, though in physique, as in thought, 
that race occasionlly throws out transcendent 
examples. The tamed Arabs of Egypt, who seem 
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to possess poor brains, and, of course, have no 
education, are often extraordinarily handsome ; 
while in 1860 the grandest head in Asia, a head 
which every artist copied as his ideal of Jove, be- 
longed to an Arab horse-dealer, who, outside his 
trade, knew nothing. No modern men of cult- 
ure would pretend, in mere perfectness of form, 
to rival the old Greek athletes, who intellectually 
were probably animals, or the Berserkers, who were 
for the most part only hard - drinking soldiers. 
The royal caste, which has been cultivated for 
1,000 years, seldom produces beautiful men and 
_ still seldomer beautiful women ; most princesses, 
though sometimes dignified, having been marked, 
as to features, by a certain ordinariness often 
wanting in the poor, and especially the poor of 
certain districts like Devon in England and Arles 
and Marseilles in France. Devon is no better 
taught than Suffolk, but mark the difference in 
peasant forms. In the last century the ablest 
men in, Europe were remarkable for a certain 
superfluity of flesh, of which Gibbon’s face is the 
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best known and most absurd example; and in 
our own time intellect, even hereditary intellect, 
is constantly found dissociated from good looks, 
and even from distinction, some of the ablest 
men being externally heavy and gross, and some 
of the ablest women marked by an indefinitencss 
of cheek and chin, as if they had been carved by 
the fingers in putty. No stranger ever saw 'l'en- 
nyson without turning round, but Browning 
would have passed unnoticed in any English or 
Austrian crowd. 

The air of physical refinement, which is what 
continuous culture should give, is precisely the 
air which is frequently lacking amongst -the 
cultivated, as it is also in many aristocratic fam- 
ilies. Indeed, though caste must mean more or 
less hereditary culture, it is doubtful if it secures 
beauty. It does not in the royal houses, and in 
any regiment, though an officer or two will prob- 
ably stand first, the proportion of splendid men 
will be found greater among the non-commis- 
sioned than the commissioned officers. 


ALLIGATOR PEAR. 


By ANNA M. PAris. 


In this age, when distance is annihilated, and 
we find the products of all climates at our very 
doors, surely it is well to know something about 
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them. Those who have once enjoyed the avo- 
cido, or alligator pear, in the tropics, need no 
further intreduction. But to some, this fruit— 
‘so highly esteemed by our Mexican neighbors—is 


not known, even by name. A still greater num- 
ber are quite unfamiliar with its merits, or the 
several ways in which it may add a pleasing va- 
riety to an ordinary menu. 

Resembling our common pear only in shape, 
and differing entirely from all other fruit, to the 
frequent question, ‘‘ What is it like ?” it is diffi- 
cult to return an answer. It may be safely af- 
firmed, however, that this unique product is more 
like a salad dressing than anything else. Instead 
of a “madman to mix it,” as in the well-known 
salad recipe, the warm, leisurely rays of the trop- 
ical sun have blended its rare flavors with such 
consummate skill as to far excel anything in the 
culinary art. 

But how is it to be eaten ? That is the next 
question, and an important one it is. Try to eat 
the avocido as you would a peach, and most likely 
you will denounce and abjure the fruit forever. 
Indeed, a few simple rules are so necessary for 
the proper enjoyment of this delicacy, that, when 
they are not known or observed, the poor pear is 
sure to be abused. 

In the first place, it is a rich article, and should 
be eaten with meals in preference to any other 
time, and always with bread and butter or deli- 
cate crackers. 

“Too much lager-beer,” the German says, 
‘is just enough.” But, though a wholesome fruit, 
“too much” avocado is apt to cloy when eaten 
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by itself. Care, too, should be taken that the 
fruit is ina right condition for eating. It will 
be slightly soft to the touch when ripe. Then 
cut it open, take out the seed, also the soft rind 
in which the seed is inclosed. This leaves only 
the yellow pulp, which should be soft, but firm, 
and every particle of which is good to the outer 
rind. Eat it with a spoon or fork, using salt and 
pepper, and sometimes lime-juice is thought to 
be an agreeable addition. A liberal use of salt is 
necessary to bring out the flavor. ‘‘ Take a spend- 
thrift ” for that article instead of “for oil,” as in 
the much-quoted salad recipe. The avocido is 
most frequently eaten in the above way, and when 
served with thin slices of bread and butter makes 
a delicious supplementary course for either break- 
fast or dinner. 

To try another method, pour over the pulp, 

‘ just before eating, a spoonful of sherry wine; add 
a little sugar, a slight grating of nutmeg, if de- 
sired ; serve with the invariable accompaniments 

- of bread and butter or crackers, and you have a 
dish to enchant an epicure. An English gentle- 

- man of decided epicurean tastes, after a long res- 

‘ idence in the tropics, thinks that ‘the pear should 

always be eaten in this way,” and when partaken 
of at his table there could be ‘‘ contrary- uaa en 
—none.” 

He lived in one of the rare tropical homies of 
Honolulu ; possibly the surroundings may have 
added to the flavor. Who can tell ? : 

The avocido may also be served with meats and 
vegetables by mashing the pulp thoroughly and 
finely with plenty of salt, pepper and a little vin- 
egar. It then makes a delicious sauce. It has 
been said that the taste for this fruit is wholly an 
acquired one, but it is wonderful how rapidly the 
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acquisition is made when the right conditions are 
fulfilled. 

The alligator pear (Persea gratissima) is one 
of the large family of Lauracee, which belong 
chiefly to the tropics. It is a near relative of the 
cinnamon, and may have caught a little spice 
from its aromatic cousin. It often grows to the 
height of a tall cherry-tree, is graceful in appear- 
ance, and, with its dark-green leaves, much like 
the laurel in shape, is a pleasing feature in a 
tropical garden. The fruit in size is considerably 
larger than the largest pear. It differs little from 
the leaves in color, though there is a purple va- 
riety; but the green is the most common, and is 
always to be preferred. It isa native of the West 
Indies, and is especially adapted for a foreign 
market, as it seldom ripens on the tree in coun- 
tries where the fruit abounds. Like the banana, 
it should be picked some time before eating, and 
left to ripen in a moderately pool; even tempera- 
ture. 

In spite of the fact, however, that it bears 
transportation well, so little is the demand for 
this article, but few specimens find their way to 
our market. Unattractive in appearance, the 
only “fancy ” thing about them being the “ price,” 
perhaps it is no wonder these are ignored, or re- 
garded as curiosities merely, by those who know 
not what they miss, or who fail to recognize the 
fact that ‘appearances are often deceptive.” 

Nature does not always print her choice recipes 
in letters of gold or red. But when she does with 
her own skillful hand prepare a ‘dainty dish,” 
let us pay her the compliment of tasting it—and 
assuredly one taste will follow another with the 
avocado, for, like the beverage of Dick Swiveller, 
“it can’t be tasted in a sip.” 


A MOONLIGHT TRYST. 


By MApIson CAWEIN. 


Tue owls are quavering two and three, 
And all the green is graying; 

The owls our trysting dials be— 
There is no time for staying. 


I wait you where this poplar throws 
Its tumbled shadow over 

Wood-violet and the bramble-rose, 
The lady-fern and clover. 


Spico-seeded sassafras weighs deep 
Roush rail end broken paling, 
Where cll cay long the lizards sleep 

Like lichen on the railing. 


Behind you you shall feel the moon’s 
Gold stealing like young laughter ; 

And mists, gray ghosts of picaroons, 
Its phantom treasure after. 


And here together, youth and youth, 
Love will be doubly able: 

Each be to each as true ns truth, 
And dear as fairy fable. 


The owls are calling, and the maize 
With falling dew is dripping ; 
Ah, gizthood, through the dewy haze 

Come like a moonbeam slipping! 


=X PYPrr Leo 


47 T must be a beautiful country, but 
I don’t think I should care to live 
where there are so many snakes !” 
An expression such as this is often 
heard from people who have never 
been in the tropics, after listening 
to an account of life in the East; but it is really 
astonishing how long one may live there without 
seeing any of the reptiles that undoubtedly 


abound, if but little traveling is indulged 
in. The reason is, I suppose, that bungs- 
lows are built with a view to protection 
from all the discomforts attendant on a 
life in a hot climate, and the raised, 
cemented floors and spacious, airy rooms, 
together with watchful servants, all com- 
bine to free us, in a great measure, from 
‘these troublesome visitors. Nevertheless, 
few people spend any length of time with- 
out, on returning to a more temperate 
zone, having some exciting experiences to 
relate to their friends of adventures with 
snakes and other creeping things. 

It is difficult-to convince people that all 
snakes are not poisonous, and more so to 
get them to realize that one, at least, may 
be reckoned as of benefit to the human 
race; and this is even so, and the natives 
look upon a certain black variety as a de- 
cided benefactor, as it rids the house of 
rats and mice, and other small animals, 
even though it may occasionally exact toll 
in the shape of a fat duckling or chicken. 
A new-comer generally holds it as an 
article of faith—claiming Biblical author- 
ity therefor—that snakes are things to be 
promptly destroyed, and cannot under- 
stand the apathy with which they are re- 
garded by the natives, who will seldom go 
out of their way to kill one. This is in a 
great measure owing to a lingering respect 
for the cobra that all have, in a greater or 
less degree—the remnant, doubtless, of 
the snake-worship that prevailed in times past, 
but which seems to be gradually disappearing, at 
least in those parts where the influence of the 
European is felt. There is something repulsive 
in a snake, and it might be almost said that our 
natural, instinctive antipathy to it is born of our 
first parents. After awhile, however, we get used 
to the commoner varieties, and even to regard 
the black or rat snake, already alluded to, with a 
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certain amounts of toleration. It takes many peo- 
ple, especially ladies, a long time to view with equa- 
nimity the movements of one, as, for instance, it 
slowly makes its way under the roof, along the 
rafters of the house, in search of food. It is un- 
pleasant enough to see one overhead, when seated 
in the veranda, but when it happens to be in the 
bedroom, without any intervening ceiling, as is 
often the case in up-country bungalows, it is de- 
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peering into every nook and corner with its bright 
eyes, its quivering, forked tongue playing cease- 
lessly, darting in and out. If, as often happens, 
it discovers a rat’s nest, a general scrimmage en- 
sues, the parents bolting for their lives, the young 
ones being quietly absorbed by the intruder. As 
this part of the performance happens at night, as 
a rule, it is somewhat disquieting, especially as 
the snake, in the excitement of the chase, occa- 
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cidedly calculated to disturb one’s rest for the 
succeeding night. The snake knows instinctively 
the best places to look for its food, and glides in 
and out of the trellis-work of the veranda, at- 
tracted by lizards and small birds, and then 
brings its quest to an end by an examination of 
the region of the ridgepole of the roof, making 
its way stealthily upward in the space between 
the rafters and the tiles, from time to time allow- 
ing its body to hang down a couple or more feet, 


sionally loses its hold and comes down into the 
room below with a ‘‘swish.” No one cares to 
dispute possession with it, and if left alone it 
travels round the walls, making its exit by the 
first door it comes to. 

From ages past the susceptibility of snakes to 
the influence of music has been fully recognized, 
and it would be interesting to know how many 
varieties acknowledge its power. In Ceylon the 
natives say that only two—and they the two most 
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venomous, the cobra and the tic polonga—can 
be charmed. The former, the hooded or specta- 
cled snake, everyone has heard of; the latter is 
not so well known ont of the island, and is a far 
more deadly and dangerous foe. The natives hold 
the cobra in the highest estimation, and look upon 
it as the king of snakes—the Tamil name for it 

- being, in fact, “nulla parmbu,” or “ good snake,” 

-and I think it is an admitted fact that it will sel- 
dom, if ever, attack anyone unprovoked. I have 
myself seen cobras under many circumstances, 
and although I have conscientiously destroyed 
everyone that I have been able to, I have no hes- 
itation in saying that they are not dangerous un- 
less disturbed. “In proof of this I would quote 
the case of a pair that occupied a hole in a clump 
of oleanders in a certain garden for several years. 
No one ever disturbed them, and they sunned 
themselves where they pleased, and the gardener 
rather looked upon them as an additional attrac- 
tion to the place. They used to eat squirrels, 
young birds, and anything else that came in their 
way, but never attempted to do any harm, and 
remained unmolested as long as I knew the place, 
and probably raised an interesting family mean- 
while. Unlike the cobra, the tic polonga is al- 
ways ready to attack on the slightest provocation, 
and as it inhabits many localities—some being 
found in shrubs and trees, some in grassy water- 
ways, and others invariably in the vicinity of foot- 
paths—it is more often met with, and is, I think, 
responsible for most of the fatal cases of snake- 
bite that happen from time to time. This differ- 
ence in the habits of the two snakes is well known 
to the natives, and is the subject of one of the Sin- 
ghalese fables, which is as follows : 

One very dry year, when little rain fell, when 
rivers had dwindled into a silver thread, when 
tanks were baked hard and brown, and wells and 
water-courses were dried up, a polonga, suffering 
agonies from thirst and faint from the overpower- 
ing heat, met a cobra looking very lively and re- 
freshed. ‘‘ Have you found water anywhere ?” 
gasped the polonga. The other said ‘ Yes.” 
“¢ Where—oh, where is it? Tell me, I implore 
you, for I am dying of thirst !” said the polonga. 
The cobra replied: ‘I cannot tell you, unless 
you promise to do no harm to any living thing 
that may be beside the water.” ‘As for that,” 
replied the polonga, “‘I would promise anything 
so that I might quench this intolerable thirst.” 
And he gave asolemn promise. <‘‘ Well, then,” 
said the cobra, ‘‘beyond those bushes is a large 
earthen pan of water, in which a child is playing. 
Go and drink from it, but at your peril do not 
harm the child.” So saying, they parted. The 
cobra, after going a little way, began to distrust 
the polonga, knowing the latter’s treacherous dis- 
position and rugged temper, and turned to fol- 
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low him. He. arrived too late; the polonga had 
not only drunk of the water, but crept into the 
pan, where the child began to play with him. 
On this he grew violently angry, bit the child 


-with all its force, so violently, indeed, that the. 


infant died in a few minutes. The cobra, in hot 
and fiery indignation, attacked the polonga, and 
punished him severely, biting off a piece of his 
tail.. Hence, to this day, all polongas have blunt 
tails. Ever since, cobras and polongas have been 
at deadly feud. They are the most venomous 
serpents in Ceylon. When people hate one an- 
other mortally, they are said proverbially to be 
like cobra and polonga. a rom Bisele 8 ‘* Kusa 
Jatakaya.”) ° 

The statistical returns from India show the 
deaths from snake-bite to be appallingly great, 


‘and one rather wonders that the natives do not 


themselves devise some means of protection from 
this ever-present foe. The truth is that the hab- 
its and customs of the people expose them at all 
times to this risk: their daily work, cutting grass, 
cultivating fields, and even passing beyond their 
doorstep, takes them into the vicinity of the 
enemy. Bare-armed and bare-legged as they are, 
they are absolutely without protection in the case 
of an encounter. Besides this, natives sleep on 
the floors of their huts—but few of them aspiring 
to the luxury of a bed ; and often it happens that 
a snake, driven to take shelter by heavy rain and 
chilly weather, finds its way into the house and 
coils itself up beside the sleeping native, attracted 
by the warmth of his body. A sudden movement 
or attempt to eject it will at once put it upon the 
offensive, and often the first intimation the poor 
sleeper has of its presence is the sensation of cold 
as the reptile passes over his arm or neck, fol- 
lowed by the sharp pain of its bite, as he invol- 
untarily starts up. Europeans are better pro- 
tected, and in suspicious neighborhoods usually 
wear long boots or leggings, and obviously do not 
share the daily risk of the poor native ; but never- 
theless they, too, have to be continually on their 
guard, and by no means suffer immunity from 
fright, and many a one has felt his heart stop 
beating as he has suddenly found himself in close 
proximity to his hereditary enemy; and no one 
who has ever chanced to place his .hand or foot 
upon one will forget the horrible, cold, deathlike 
feeling of the scaly brute. One rather startling 
incident came to my notice on a coffee plantation 
in the mountains, where the bathroom was a lit- 
tle way from the bungalow, and consisted of s 
large plunge-bath, inte which the water was cou- 
ducted by a pipe through the roof from the near- 
est stream. A lady, one day, taking her matuti- 
nal dip, was surprised by the fall of a huge snake 
into the water beside her, it having entered, for 
some reason or another, by the water-pipe. It is 
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needless to say that she speedily jumped out, and 
that after this precautions were taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the adventure. ‘* Griffins,” as 
new-comers are generally termed, are warned 
against putting on their boots without first shak- 
ing them so as to eject any possible intruders. A 
certain young subaltern, newly joined, putting on 
his boots one morning, felt something sharp pierce 
the sole of his foot ; in an instant the warning 
he had received flashed across his mind, and, 
quick as thought, and with all his might, he 
stamped upon the floor to crush whatever might 
be lurking therein! But, alas. for the Grif! 
’twas nothing else than a spur which some prac- 
tical joker had placed there. His feelings and 
his language may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

Go where you will in India and Ceylon, the 
snake-charmer and juggler are always prominent. 
As a rule, the former performs a few tricks as 
well, but his snakes are always the piece de réxist- 
ance. Tis mode of proceeding is always invari- 
ably the same. He generally arrives at an hour 
when he is assured of finding the master of the 
house disengaged—probably smoking a quiet che- 
root in the shady veranda—and he announces his 
presence by a few notes on the instrument he car- 
ries, a sort of flageolet, the bulb formed of a dried 
gourd, with a couple of pieces of bamboo at- 
tached. Making a profound salaam, he asks per- 
mission to show the ‘‘ Thoray-um thoraysarni “— 
the master and the mistress—his snakes, which 
he declares to be the finest ever caught, and then, 
seating himself outside. begins the performance. 
At the first sound of the pipe the servants all run 
from the kitchen and back premises, and dark 
faces and white teeth shine from the side of the 
bungalow, whence they enjoy the sight, like so 
many children, every now and again the exclama- 
tion “I-yo !” expressing their unbounded delight 
in what is going on. ‘The snake-charmer begins 
by taking from a cotton bag which h> carries 
three circular, shallow baskets, about ten inches 
in diameter, closely woven and rendered imper- 
vious to the light by the application of cowdung. 
Each is fitted with a cap or lid of the same mate- 
rial, and contains, we know, a snake. Placing 
them on the ground before him, he assumes a 
peculiar posture, squatting upon the heel of one 
foot, the other knee doubled up and projecting in 
front, swaying from side to side with the cadence 
of his music. In the fold of this knee, on the in- 
ner side, he sticks something which generally 


escapes the notice of the new-comer, but which 


is, he claims, the power with which he controls 
his pets, and is nothing more than the root of a 
certain herb, about as thick as a lead-pencil and 
& couple of inches long, and without this precau- 
tion he would not attempt to handle a snake. 
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After playing on his pipe for a couple of minutes 
he lifts the lids of the baskets, and immediately 
a slender head with brilliant eyes projects from 
each, and lo! three of the much-dreaded cobras 
emerge and commence crawling about, lifting 
their heads at one another, and expanding and 
closing their beautifully marked hoods. The 
largest is about six feet in length; the others, 
somewhat smaller. At first they hardly appear 
to notice the sound of the pipe, which the 
charmer plays ceaselessly, but presently two of 
them, turning toward it, raise themselves a couple 
of feet off the ground—the rest of the body form- 
ing a sort of pedestal—sway, to and fro with ex- 
panded hoods, following thé movements of the 
man’s knee, every now and again darting forward 
as if to make a feint to strike it, but always re- 
coiling to their original attitude. The large 
snake, after moving about uneasily for a moment 
or two, makes a stealthy attempt to sneak off un- 
der the veranda, but is promptly pulled back by 
its keeper, who, pinching its tail, causes it to 
turn round and assume a defiant attitude, hissing 
viciously with expanded hood ; but a few notes of 
the pipe soon calm it, and, like the other two, it 
seems to succumb to its influence and dance like 
the rest. After about a quarter of an hour the 
man throws two of the snakes into their respect- 
ive baskets, and, seizing the other by the neck, 
advances to the veranda-steps, that the ‘* master ” 
might admire it. Somewhat against our inclina- 
tion, it must be confessed, we take it from him, 
carefully holding it, as he tells us, close under the 
jaws. It immediately twists around our.arm, as- 
tonishing us by the strength of its grip, and en- 
abling us, from that moment, to understand the 
conception of the Laocoon. Giving back the cold, 
writhing creature, we venture to remark that of 
course the fangs have been removed, but the man 
assures us that they have grown since he first 
caught it, when, in accordance with the usual 
practice, he broke them with a piece of stick. 
Expressing some doubt as to this being the case, 
the man asks that a chicken be brought, in sup- 
port of his contention, for the purposes of a test. 
Accordingly, the gardener, who is listening in- 
tently from a distance, is told to bring one, which 


he does, and hands it to the snake-charmer, who 


takes it from him, concealing it behind his back ; 
meanwhile, he teases the snake, which he sets at 
liberty. The reptile, now thoroughly angry, gets 
so excited, making the most rapid and unexpected 
darts at the man, who has placed his flageolet on 
the ground beside him, and appears so formidable, 
that we instinctively look for a gun or cane to 
have handy in case of need. The man, however, 
is quite cool, and easily evades the darts of the 
snake; and when he thinks it is sufficiently, ex- 
cited, throws the chicken on the ground in front 
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of it. In an instant the cobra, opening its jaws 
to their fullest extent, throws itself upon the un- 
fortunate bird, seizing it by the breast, and hangs 
on with bulldog-like ferocity. For 
about three seconds it remains there, 
when, suddenly relaxing its hold, it 
crawls off as if exhausted by:the effort, 
and is then consigned to its basket. 
The chicken at first appears to be 
overcome with terror, and as the snake 
relaxes its grip staggers to its feet, 
gives a couple of sharp cries, runs in 
a circle, and falls a lifeless mass of 
feathers ! 

After this we become convinced of 
the truth of the man’s contention, 
and only marvel the more at the cool, 
fearless manner in which he handles 
the dangerous reptile. He now tells 
us that the snakes have not had their 
dinner, and that if we would like to 
see them fed, to order some eggs to be 
brought. This is accordingly done, 
and each snake, one at a time, is 
brought out, and an egg placed before 
it. It at once proceeds to pass its 
thin, forked tongue over the egg, as if 
to lubricate it—as doubtless it did 
when gently moving it round so as to 
bring the thin end opposite to it— 
opens its jaws to their fullest capacity, 
and proceeds to swallow it. After one 
or two endeavors, it gets the egg well 
within its mouth, and it slowly disap- 
pears, and we trace its course, a round 
Inmp, as it passes down a foot or so of 
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its length, when, with a sudden, spasmodic con- 
traction, the snake crushes it. 

Every snake-charmer carries with him the 
famous stone which is supposed to be a sovereign 
remedy for snake-bite—and I have one before me 
as I write. In appearance it is black, hard and 
polished ; and whatever its virtues may be, it un- 
doubtedly gives the men great confidence. They 
all solemnly swear to its efficacy, and declare that 
it will heal any venomous bite, whether of snake, 
scorpion or tarantula. I cannot say that I ever 
saw it tested, but there are plenty of people who 
declare it to be all that it is claimed to be. The 
manner of applying the remedy is to place the 
stone upon the wound, to which it will imme- 
diately adhere, and there leave it. After a few 
minutes it will drop off, and if placed in a cup 
of milk the absorbed or extracted venom will float 
to the surface, the stone sinking to the bottom. 
A poultice of certain herbs is generally applied, 
and the patient is said to be none the worse for 
the little experience. 

The power of fascination exercised by snakes 
as a means of securing their prey is undoubtedly 
true, and I have myself seen small birds and 
lizards so overcome as to be unable to make their 
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escape from the approaching destroyer. A long, 
thin green snake, called the ‘‘ whip-snake,” preys 
especially upon chameleons, and the subjoined 
sketch will show its modus operandi. The chame- 
loon, as everyone knows, has the power of turning 


to all colors of the rain- 
bow, and its habit is to OE ae art reece 
crawl out to the end of Z 
a branch, and there 
commence operations, 
and snap up the flies 
and insects that ap- 
proach it, attracted by 
its brilliant hues, taking 
‘t, doubtless, for a 
tlower, its head always 
being the focus of 
splendor—a brilliant 
crimson-orange. 

A whip-snake in 
search of food, happening to mount 
the tree and observing the chame- 
leon, at once mounts a little above 
it, and then simply—so far as ] 
have been able to make out—looks 
at it. The effect on the chameleon 
is instantaneous. Its brilliant color 
is gone like a flash, and it imme- 
diately crouches tightly against the 
branch to which it clings; and so 
greatly does it resemble an excres- 
cence as often to deceive the most 
careful observer, who may (not hav- 
ing seen it before the change) won- 
der what the snake is watching. 
But all in vain! By slow degrees . 
the snake approaches, never for a 
moment removing its gaze from its victim, and 
always contriving to encircle a thick limb of the 
tree—to give it purchase, I suppose. Presently 
its head is within a few inches of the lizard, 
and, opening its jaws, it makes a sudden dart 


and gets the poor creature’s head within them. 
And then follows the sickening sight of seeing 
it swallowed alive, to be slowly crushed to death 
by the muscles of the other’s stomach. The dis- 
tention that takes place in the whip-snake is 
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somewhat alarming, and one wonders how it will 
ever get rid of its meal. Ido not suppose that 
death is instantaneous. I remember once killing a 
rat-snake and chopping it open with a hatchet to 
ascertain the cause of two lumps within it. They 
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turned out to be frogs; one I cut in half in the. 


process, but the other was alive and apparently 
unharmed, and hopped away as-if none the worse 
for its Jonah-like experience. 

It may be interesting to some to know how 
snakes are captured ; and I will bring this article 
to a close with a brief account of an incident of 
this nature that came before my notice. Close 
to a bungalow where I once lived was a large 
tamarind-tree, near which I had, on several oc- 
casions, seen a very large tic polonga; but owing 
to a somewhat rank growth of grass and my own 


natural disinclination to run any unnecessary: 


risk, if remained unmolested. It was of the 
brown variety and the largest I had ever seen. 
One day two snake-charmers arrived ; and think- 
ing this a good opportunity of ridding the neigh- 
borhood of an unpleasant visitor, and at the same 
time setting at rest the question of the suscepti- 
bility of this variety to the influence of music, I 
asked the men if they would undertake to capture 
it. They at once agreed; and depositing their 
stock in trade in an outhouse, taking nothing 
with them but a long stick .and their flageolets, 
set out'for the spot which I indicated. I watched 
these men with the utmost care, to see that there 
was no letting loose of tamed snakes or any other 
similar trick by which they might reap the prom- 
ised reward, and am fully confident that the 
subsequent proceedings were bona fide. As soon 
as we arrived at the ground, they told me that 
most likely the snake would be found in a hole 
in the trunk of the tamarind-tree, about five feet 
from the ground, which they pointed out. 
then set to work, playing their pipes and walking 
up and down in front of the place; and after 
about five minutes of this, we saw a brown streak 
glide out of the hole and approach the nearest 
man. At this, the other laid down his instru- 
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ment, and, picking up-his stick, dashed forward, 
threw it across the snaké—standing on it with 
one foot—and with both hands seized the reptile 
by the tail. Then, suddenly releasing the stick, 
he slipped one hand quickly up to the head of the 
snake, which he grasped securely below the jaws, 
by the thin part of the neck. It was now power- 
less, and he brought it forward in. triumph. Bus 
the half-smothered hissing and foaming of the 
captive told us what to expect if by chance it 
escaped. 

- This thought evidently struck the man, too, for, 
bending down and resting the head of the snake 
against a stamp, with a pointed stick he forced 
open the creature’s mouth, and deliberately with 
it broke the fangs:from the upper jaw, thereby 
rendering it harmless—for the time at least. 
Placing it inan empty basket he had brought with 
him, the man told me it was a male, and that he 
would capture the female, which was, doubtless, 
in the same cavity. Accordingly, the former pro- 
ceeding was repeated with a like result, and I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the vicinity was 
now freed from the largest and most venomous 
snakes it was ever my luck to see of that variety. 
I may add that I killed the female (the man 
claiming the male, saying if he gave it up he 
would never have any good fortune again), and 
that it measured over four and a half feet in 
length, was as thick as my arm and contained 
four eggs. The skin I kept for some time, but 
it was unfortunately destroyed. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
go into the matter of the many varieties—pythons, 
fresh and salt water snakes, vipers and others that 
abound in likely localities in Ceylon. But like 
other evils, we get used to them, and with ordinary 
precaution one risks as little in this respect there 
as in any other country, 
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Ir was late on Christmas-eve when, having 


traveled from Naples, we arrived at the little 


station of Pompeii. A boy with a lantern held 
above his head triumphantly led us, through a 
black and narrow lane, straight to our hotel. At 
last we had reached the buried city, concerning 
which we had thoughS much and spoken fre- 
quently for weeks past. To stay within was im- 
possible, though the hour was advanced, the night 
dark, and not even the cutlines of the silent city 
could be seen. Yet an cir of mystery, a sense of 
strangeness, a feeling of awe, drew us out-of. 
doors. We were soon upon the hich 

with dust, into which the feet.» ~ 
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There was no moon, but the stars shone in a 
cloudless sky ; the air was sweet and warm, and 
the stillness unbroken. In silence we sauntered, 
conscious that somewhere behind the line of 
poplar-trees, standing in the pervading gloom 
like spectral sentinels guarding the city of the 
dead, lay the roofless homes, deserted streets, 
crumbling theatres, and god-deserted temples 
that, until seventy-nine years after the coming 
of Him whose nativity the Christian world would 
celebrate on the morrow, had been crowded by a 
pleasure-loving people. There it stood, sepulchrel, 
desolate—the dust of eighteen centuries lying 
thick upon the unexcavated portion, the darkness 
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of night spread, pall-like, over its decay; while 
beyond and above, stretching high into the sky, 
* rose the volcano whence destruction had come. 
Even now, rising as a star among stars, the red 
reflection of the fierce flames burning in the 
crater of Vesuvius was seen against the purple 
darkness of the night—now dwindling almost to 
a spark, anon flashing out in lurid brilliancy. 

Christmas-day was gloriously bright; not a 
cloud flecked the sky, not a breath stirred the 
branches of the tall poplars, thick with wayside 
dust. From an early hour in the morning the 
air was musical with the ringing of bells in 
the church-tower of the little village beyond, with 
the sound of crackers and rockets let off in cele- 
bration of the festival, and with the strains of 
the weirdly melodious pipes of the pifferari play- 
ing their plaintive Christmas hymn. The buried 
city was open free to the public, and one could 
stray therein at pleasure without being pestered 
by the loquacious guide, or watched by the 
numerous custodians; so that we resolved to 
loiter about it all day, and obtain a general im- 
pression, seeking the services of a cicerone on 
the morrow. Save for officers at the entrance, 
and a few guardians, the place was deserted. 

Our footsteps echoed noisily as we traversed the 
straight streets, generally about twenty-four feet 
in breadth, paved with big blocks of lava, and 
bordered by high side paths, from which passen- 
gers could in wet weather cross from side to side 
by means of large stepping-stones placed at the 
corners. Ruts made by wagon-wheels yet remain 
in the stones, the marks of horses’ hoofs were still 
seen. The houses, hastily erected after a terrible 
earthquake that preceded the destruction of Pom- 

_peii by sixteen years, are built of concrete and 
brick, and have but one story left, the upper por- 
tions, supposed to have been constructed of wood, 
having been burned by the red-hot lava which 
covered the town to a depth of eight feet. Here 
are shops wherein have been discovered marble 
tables over which business was conducted ; jars 
of earthenware that have held oil and wine; 
ovens in which bread was found; vats that con- 
tained the fuller’s dyes. Likewise we pass dwell- 
ing-houses with floors of rich mosaic, and frescoed 
walls scarcely dimmed by time, and made glorious 
by the reflection of Greek genius, their gardens 
having the sacrificial tripods, their colonnaded 
courts, round which the private apartments were 
built, grass-grown. In these courts, removed 
from the noises of the streets, cool from the 
splashing of central fountains, families met and 
worked, ate, drank and made merry. In such a 
spot, ‘‘between the garden and the sea,” may the 
learned Pliny have sat on the ominous morning 
preceding the destruction of the city, philosoph- 
ically diverting himself by turniag over the pages 
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of Livy, while the earth trembled, the ses rolled 
back upon itself, and the distraught inhabitants 
paled from fright. 

There is the prison in which were discovered 
ghastly skeletons with their shrunken bones 
bound in iron stocks, eighteen hundred years 
after death had released them ; and, not far re- 
moved, the great theatre; built to accommodate 
one thousand spectators. We examined with in- 
terest its long and narrow stage, the wide space 
used by the orchestra, its dressing-rooms and its 
reservoir, where water was kept for sprinkling 
and refreshing the audience. More attractive yet 
is the amphitheatre, its yellow, open space, that. 
often ran red with blood, surrounded by tiers of 
seats, from which spectators looked down, with’ 
cruel light in their eyes and fierce pleasure in’ 
their hearts, upon deadly combats fought by men 
and beasts under the peaceful blue of this south- 
ern sky. 

And so we wander without aim along silent 
streets and down narrow ways, pausing now and 
then to glance from the scorched walls and red- 
brown earth to the glittering plane of the azure 
sea stretching into infinite. space; or see, framed 
by a crumbling arch, the purple-hued and once 
vineclad Vesuvius rising in isolated majesty from 
the fair Campanian Valley. Little wonder that 
Pompeii was, as Cicero narrates, a favorite resort 
of the wealthy Romans, for here, amid laughter 
and song, surrounded by luxury and crowned by 
love, men drained the cup of pleasure to the 
dregs, and Nature smiled for long on a city which 
she eventually destroyed in her wrathfulness and 
buried in oblivion. 

At last we came to the Street of Tombs, with 
its rows of graves and its solitary cypress rising 
black against the blue. Here my companion re- 
mained to sketch, while I entered the once bean- 
tiful villa of Diomedes, with its wide gardens and 
fountains, its terraces and colonnades, and its 
deep cellar, where were found seventeen bodies 
of women and children, who had provided them- 
selves with wine and food, and sought protection 
against the eruption. But fate overtook them, 
as it did, likewise, the proprietor — discovered 
near the garden-gate, a key in his hand, beside 
him a slave bearing money and jewels. So forci- 
bly does the past grow upon one, while in this 
city, that one could readily fancy crowds flocking 
from theatre or temple, their voices raised in glad- 
ness as they dwelt on the struggle of the combat 
or the grandeur of the sacrifice, their senses ex- 
cited by scenes of bloodshed, or their spirits awed 
by mysterious ceremonies, their sandaled feet 
echoing down the paved streets, their eyes flash- 
ing with fervor, their braceleted arms gesticulat- 
ing, their garments of purple, saffron or vermilion 
flowing in.graceful folds and flaming in the sun. 


Aut black and white and gray—a snowy steppe, 
And here and there a stump or rock, and far 

A ragged, jagged fringe of dusky pine, 

And over all a pall of hopeless lead. 


Ah! life too much in this dead land of cold: 
A sleigh and horses three that sped for life, 
A driver and a mother, priest and babe, 
And after all the wolves infuriate. 


Dropped like a pin in haste or fear, the child 
Rolled in the snow; and, as a child, the priest 


In impulse leapt. These stayed, and the wolves 
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The rest sped on, by horses as by fate 

Dragged to the nearest village, where the beasts 

Stopped still with shivering knees, a cloud of 
steam. 


And there they found the mother—once again _ 
A mother—dead, and a babe fresh from heaven, 
Who cried, as other babes, he knew not why. 


DEBAWING BY ARTHUR LEMON. 
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‘“NOW AND THEN HER LIPS MOVED, BUT NO SOUND OF 
THESE PIERCED THROUGH THE FLOODING MELODY 
THAT DEATH ITSELF SEEMED DRAWING FROM THE 
STRINGS.” 


BALDY’S LAST TUNE. 
By M. C. WILLIAMS, 


*‘Atmicuty God, Father in heaven, forgive 
Thy unworthy servant the sins he daily com- 
mits.” ; 

“Don’t, pop—don’t! Whenever you git the 
prayin’ fit it brings me bad luck.” 

“Tuck! What has luck to do with sech as 
you? There’s no chance for you to lose, except 
when you want to.” 

‘‘ But a mighty heap er chance for me not to 
win when the other feller holds all the cyards. 
Don’t be soft, pop. If whatever it is that sits up 
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above us keeps any sort of accounts, I reckon you 
started with such a big credit, it ain’t nigh bal- 
anced yit. Seems to me you used to read some- 
thin’ ’bout him that saveth a soul from death shall 
hide a multitude o’ sins.” 

“* Silence! How dare you 

‘‘Dare ? I dare anything—because I’m your 
son, I.reckon. I’ve heard tell as you warn’t afraid 
of nothin’—not even Satan. Besides, I remem- 
ber that last camp-meetin’— the love-feast, an’ 
the hundred new converts all crowdin’ round 
and huggin’ you, an’ tellin’ you how your preach- 
in’ had kept ’em out of the fire and brimstone. 
It made me proud of you, pop—it did, indeed ; I 
’most felt like I'd be a preacher myself until— 
well, afterward.” 

A swift hardness came upon both faces. 
elder man said, grimly: 

“Afterward you changed vour mind. Well! 
you had good reason to do it.” ‘Then, dropping 
his face in his hands, and speaking very low: 
“Do you know, Jim, if I was sure of heaven— 
as sure as I felt in them times—I’d give it up fer 
jest one year of the old life—ridin’ and preachin’ 
six days in seven, and comin’ home to the poor 
little house that held you—and Sally ”— choking 
a bit over the name. 

“‘Tell me one thing,” the other said, a dark- 
red flushing all over his face. ‘‘ Did you give up 
all that for—jest a horse ?” 

The old man shrank uneasily from his son’s 
keen look. He opened his lips as though to 
speak, then shut them close, turned away and 
began fumbling with the keys of an old fiddle. 
Jim went on, remorselessly: 

‘* Ef you did, you must a-been crazy. Gad! 
it makes me shiver, man, ter think erbout that 
night. It was August—sorter starlight—fog all 
about—an’ out er it came then yellin’ fiends with 
torches an’ tin pans an’ cow-horns—an’ you in 
the middle, all tar and feathers ; then somebody 
shouted : ‘ Here’s the noble Christian gentleman 
that—stole Colonel Clay’s horse!’ and I don’t re- 
member no more till mornin’—and I knewI must 
go away with you.” 

‘“‘What made you doit, Jim? I’ve wanted to 
ask you often, but somehow I couldn’t seem to 
fetch it,” the father said, wistfully, without look- 
ing at his son. 

Jim answered, simply : 
must.” 

Warm light glowed all over the withered, hag- 
gard old face, so pitcously averted ; slow tears 
dropped over the tangle of beard, and the worn 
lips murmured, softly: ‘‘ Thank God, I held my 
peace !” 

There was scornful speculation in Jim’s eye. 

“©T can’t make you ont,” he said, after a min- 
ute; ‘so let’s stop talking foolish, and come 


” 


The 


‘* Because she said I 
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down to business. ‘* What are the terms for to- 
night ?” 
«‘What’s the game ?” 


“Poker—if they'll let me in. If not, I’ll try 


-old sledge and vantoon.” 


‘« «Black Satin’ ‘Il mean ‘ He’s bluffing.’ ‘Tom 
Meriweather,’ ‘ Raise him.’ If I strike ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ call him—and be quick about it.” 

“* Pop!” 

“Well !” 

“Do you want to ruin my luck for good and 
always? Shorely you wouldn’t dare to play 
mother’s hymn ?” 

‘Why not ?” with a reckless laugh. ‘Your 
mother gave me her son. Didn’t she love you 
better than her soul P—and do you think she’d 
mind what I did if it was to help you ?” 

««Say you rather—— But let that tune alone. 
You play five hundred other ones. It’s Christ- 
mas Eve—and I feel enough like something was 
about -to happen, without hearing that tune in 
a gambling-den.” 

“Well, you won’t hear it to-night, sine 
there’s danger—dreadful danger—shead. Some- 
how I’m a bit shaky, too; and all this improving 
conversation we’ye had hasn’t helped to set me 
up.” 

“Try this — it’s the only friend left us,” Jim 
said, pouring a glass half full of whisky, and 
handing it to his father. 

‘Half that, Jimmy — half —just enough to 
make my wits and fingers nimble,” the old man 
said, cying the glass thirstily, but not touch- 
ing it. 

Without a word Jim poured part of the liquor 
on the floor; then, as his father snatched the 
glass and drained it, he said, slowly : 

“Vil wait till after the game to drink damna- 
tion to Colonel Clay.” 

The old man got up with sparkling eyes. 
“The blue devils are all gone, Jim,” he said, 
catching up his fiddle and striking s bar or two 
of “Off to Charleston.” ‘‘Keep a level head, 
my lad. Hear the old woman talk—she ’Il tell 
you all that’s against you to-night, and not half 
try.” 

“‘l’m afraid it’s luck that’s against me,” Jim 
muttered to himself as he followed his father into 
the street. ‘‘ I’ve felt thunder in the air ever since 
that letter from Kentucky told me that Colonel 
Allen Clay had started down the river to New 
Orleans.” 

* * * * * * 

Christmas before the war was the Southern Sat- 
urnalia, especially in the river towns. White 
men, black men, men of all intermediate com- 
plexions, drank and caroused and burned powder 
in honor of the day. Christmas Eve was pecu- 
liarly uproarious. Planters from many miles 
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around came in to sell and buy, and to end a day 
of furious trading with a night of high play. 
Jim and Baldy might reasonably expect. a rich 
harvest. If the pair had any other names nobody 
knew it. They had drifted into the village three 
days before, apparently from nowhere—a pair of 
waifs that everybody laughed at. Both were tall 
and lean, and slightly stooped, with meagre faces 
full of deep lines. Though Jim’s hair was white as 
wool, the other seemed to look on him asa mere in- 
fant, whom he must guard and guide in all ways. It 
was odd that the thin fringe back of Baldy’s ears 
should be dark and silky as a raven’s down. ‘ Ye 
see,” he said to the groups which came about, 
drawn by the magic of his fiddle, ‘‘ Jim’s got the 
hair, but I’ve got the color of it. Maybe I 
mought once a-had some other name, but I’ve 
been Baldy so long—early piety, ye know—that I 
don’t feel at home when ye call me nothin’ else.” 

The fiddle and Jim’s rifle made up their lug- 
gage. He was a dead-shot. At all else he ap- 
peared the simplest backwoodsman that ever 
gaped at semi-civilization. The gambling held 
him spellbound. He stood for hours beside the 
players, who won and lost lands, money, crops and 
slaves, his eyes shining, his lean face twitching 
with eager interest. His father had usually to 
drag him away, and once cuffed him roundly “ fer 
bein’ such a fool as ter keer fer them spotted pa- 
pers.” 

The players were nearly as much interested 
in the odd pair. When the two appeared in the 
saloon on the river-bank there was a chorus of wel- 
come. It was by far the most gorgeous one in 
the place—full of mirrors and gilding, with a 
thick, soft carpet, a wheezy piano, and several 
pictures of large and liberal lovely ladies. The 
steamer-landing was just beside it. Indeed, who- 
ever came off the boat had to pass its open door. 
When, an hour later, Colonel Allen Clay came 
through it, he found Jim seated at the main table, 
the picture of radiant verdancy. He had been 
invited to take a hand with the crack players— 
the nervy set, as skillful as they were bold. Much 
to their astonishment, he had pulled out a mole- 
skin, crammed with coin, and risked it as freely 
as the best of them. Stranger still, he won—won 
steadily, his father meantime walking round and 
round, with the fiddle tucked under his chin, too 
restless, evidently, for continuous playing, but 
striking now and then a few bars from some old 
familiar breakdown or reel. Invariably Jim 
begged him to “‘ stop that squeakin’.” As inya- 
tiably Baldy said: ‘‘Oh! come away, Jim; that 
ain’t no place fer you. You'll get ter losin’ di- 
rectly, and then whar’ll all our little cotton 
crop be ?” 

At first the rest laughed over it, and said, aside, 
one to another, that whoever won the poor green- 
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horn’s money would, of course, give it back to 
him—after he had been taught the folly of gam- 
bling. By the time Colonel Clay came on the 
scene this benevolent intention had vanished in 
thin air. Fool’s luck did not begin to express 
fortune’s favors to the greenhorn. Yet it was luck 
pure and simple. There was no sleight nor palm- 
ing in those awkward, trembling hands. Two or 
three times the limit had been raised on purpose 
to scare him away. As the colonel came in the 
table was fairly heaped with gold and notes. 

‘‘ What’s in the pot ?” he asked, carelessly. 

‘*A thousand in cash, two niggers and a wag- 
on and mules,” said a player who had not ‘‘ come 
in” the game. 

Outside, through the warm fog, a steamboat 
came downstream, puffing and churning in to 
the landing. Nobody heeded it. All eyes were 
riveted on the play—the players. 

As Colonel Clay looked, a slow dawn of recog- 
nition came into his eyes. He glanced back from 
Jim to Baldy. 


‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


The fiddle seemed to say it plainer than human 
speech. Jim half started from his seat, then 
dropped back, saying: ‘I call you.” 

‘* Better stop vour gamé, gentlemen—there is 
cheating at the board,” Colonel Clay said, fold- 
ing his arms and looking down from his six feet 
two. 

Jim faced him, white with rage. 

“Who says so ?” 

“T do.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because there must be—when the son of a 
horse-thief is found playing with gentlemen.” 

There was the leap of a panther, a choking 
gurgle of breath, a wild cry, “Jim! Jim! Don’t 
touch him for your life!” then a swift, deadly 
gleam of steel, and two men, foaming and breath- 
less, held apart, while a third lay between with 
great spurts of blood gushing up from his breast. 

The boat had landed. There was a light, slow 
step on the gangway; a slender, bowed woman, 
with a face of ashes, paused half a breath at the 
door, then ran to the prostrate man, knelt, and 
pressed her hand hard against the uprushing 
blood. At her touch the wounded man’s eyes 
opened ; fear, shame and exquisite content came 
into them. He put a feeble hand over hers, and 
said, huskily : 

‘« Sally—you are—just in time.” 

She fell prone beside him, laid her cheek softly 
to his, and said, brokenly : 

“Oh, William—my husband—forgive me—for- 
give me that I left you to suffer so many years 
—alone.” 
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“¢God bless you for it, Sally. I’m dying now 
—and truth comes easy. If you had staid with 
me I never could have spoken—and asked you 
to forgive. Send everybody away—even Jim—I 
can’t die easy until you know all.” 

‘‘Hush ! hush! my darling ; I do know—every- 
thing. Did you never think what kept me so 
long? From the night you—left us, Miranda 
Clay was mad. I helped her husband care for 
her. Three months ago she died in my arms— 
sane, penitent—fully, freely forgiven, as I hope 
for forgiveness.” 

“Dear heart—true heart ”— caressing her hand ; 
“you tried to atone—but in vain.” 

‘*Don’t think of that, William. Pray! pray! 
The time is short ; but God is all-merciful—all- 
powerful. Ask Him to forgive and save you for 
Jesus’ sake.” 

‘For Jesus’ sake,” he repeated, dreamily. ‘I 
taught Miranda to pray so, when I knelt beside 
her in the altar—— Raise mc—I am choking. 
Now give me my fiddle. Sing, Sally, as you used 
to do, ‘ Rock of Ages,’ while I play.” 

If Sally sang, only the angels heard her. Ter 
arms were clasped tight about her husband, her 
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cheek laid against his shoulder, her fingers dab- 
bled in his lifeblood. Now and then her lips 
moved, but no sound of these pierced through tho 
flooding melody that death itself seemed drawing 
from the strings. At last tho player paused, 
with bow in air. An awestruck whisper, ‘It is 
Christmas Eve, too,” pierced through his clouded 
consciousness. 

“Christmas Eve—so it is,” he said, laughing 
softly, ‘‘and I have a top for Jim and a kiss for 
Sally. She won’t mind. Jim is just fivo years 
old, and has not learned to do without what he 
wants.” 

“Pray, my darling — pray. 
minutes now.” 

His breath came in gasps. He groped for the 
fiddle-bow, and drew it feebly across the strings, 
singing : 


You have only 


‘(Tet the water and the blood, 
From Thy wounded side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure ad! 


The bow fell; there was a convulsive snapping 
of strings. 
One masque of the passions was ended. 
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dy C, LOWATER. 


Bacxwarp, O Time, turn the years; 
Show me the earth as it was 
When Egypt's smiles and her tears 
Were greater than kings and their laws. 
Turn back the wheel till the Nile— 
Dead is it now in its slime— 
Blossoms again in her smile, 
And is as it has been, O Time ! 


On the dim horizon far 

Turrets and spires pierce the sky ; 
There in the red desert are 

The tombs where the Pharaohs lie, 
Dead; and o'er Egypt no more 

Reigns the blue blood of their race ; 
Iris herself, as of yore, 

Is Queen by the right of her face. 


O Time, leave me here, for it seems 

To me that while thou wert yct young 
I wandered—it may be in dreams— 

With her the Nile gardens among. 
Radiant with love was her face, 

Her cyes were twin altars of fire; 
In her white neck I could trace 

How throbbed her heart with desire. 


Her looks were like dranghts of new winc ; 
Her kisses—but once more to feel 
Those lips hotly pressing on mine 
Were life that death could not congeal. 


Glorious flamed the red sky, 
A moment, and daylight was gone; 
So blushed she, redly and high, 
When I her love-troth had won. 


We gathered the flowers of the Nile, 
Lilies, the symbol of power; 

She crowned me king, with a smile, 
King of her heart for an hour. 

Ah! she was kinder to me 
-Than women now are to men; 

She gave to me, unrestrained, free, 
For my heart her own heart again. 


And then, ere love faltered and died, 
Ere its glorious music grew old, 
Ere with surfeit of bliss undenied 
It left our hearts barren and cold, 
I sank into sleep on her breast— 
A deep sleep, unbroken by dreams; 
O Egypt, your way was the best, 
Death is not the evil it seems. 


The deep-founded pyramids high 
Still point to that mystical star; 
The sands of the desert now lie 
Where ruins of old Khem still are; 
But, O Time, turn backward they stream, 
Show me the reedy-banked Nile, 
Let me see her, if but in a dream, 
Though I die in the light of her smile 
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By D. E, 


For many years past there has been an earnest 
desire on the part of the American lovers of mu- 
sic that this country produce composers and 
musical compositions which should be worthy to 
rank with the best that are found so abundantly 
in Europe; and yet it is only recently that any 
practical effort has been made to encourage the 
production of that which has been so ardently 
longed for. There is, and has been, no real 
reason why America should not long ago have 
taken a high rank in the world of music, as she 
has done in the literary world. Despite the lack 
of an international copyright law, and the conse- 
quent unfair competition of the foreign author, 
American writers of liter- 
ature have long since 
made themselves known, 
respected and admired. 
Our historians, novelists, 
poets, and even writers on 
legal and scientific sub- 
jects, have won fame, not 
only in their own land, 
but wherever the English 
language is read or 
spoken. 

Why, then, is it that we 
have not made the same 
progress in the produc- 
tion of original music as 
we have in original litera- 
ture? The question is 
not easy to answer, and 
yet there must be some 
good reason. If we say 
that the publishers will not pay for American 
compositions when they can repreduce foreign 
works without paying for them, we can say the 
same thing of literature. The lack of an inter- 
national copyright is equally detrimental in both 
cases. Whatever arguments may be advanced to 
account for our musical unproductiveness can be 
as fairly applied to the case of literature ; and yet 
we have seen the latter grow and flourish, while 
the former has languished. 

We are, therefore, thrown back upon the fact— 
for it is a fact—that the higher order of music is 
not as widely appreciated or understood as is the 
higher order of literature. Every one learns to 
read and write in early childhood; a few only 
learn to sing or play an instrument. The ele- 
ments of music are not universally taught in our 
schools as they are in Germany, nor even gen- 
erally as they are in England. Music has been 
looked upon as an accomplishment merely for the 
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rich, or well to do, and consequently the majority 
of our citizens have grown up knowing but little 
about music, and caring less. In many cases par- 
ents have considered music as fit to be taught to 
girls only—that it was unmanly and unneces- 
sary ; and a love for music has even been consid- 
ered as a reproach. We have been and are an 
active and pushing people, with a vast territory 
to conquer and populate; we have built cities, 
railroads and canals; we have busied ourselves in 
making money, in the quickest and surest ways ; 
we have exalted the useful at the expense of the 
ornamental ; and whatever has interfered in any 
degree with the acquisition of wealth has been 
pushed aside as useless, or 
bidden to wait a more con- 
venient season. Reading 
and writing were neces- 
sary to us; music was not. 
True, we did have some 
music of native produc- 
tion, but it was almost 
entirely confinea to the 
Church and the Sunday- 
_school. Beyond these - 
sacred precincts, how- 
ever, it could not make 
much impression. But 
within a few years past 
there has been a marked 
change. The study of 
music has been introduc- 
ed into both public and 
private schools, much 
more generally than of 
old, and as the pupils leave the schools and enter 
active business or professional life, they carry 
with them the love for music thus early instilled 
into their minds and hearts, and in some cases 
the creative faculty has been awakened. Amer- 
ican students have gone abroad to study, and 
have seen the development of musical life among 
the people of all classes, and on their return home 
they have been filled with the desire to see the 
same result accomplished here. Where this de- 
sire has been earnest means have been sought to 
bring about its realization, and so, few at first, a 
class of American musicians has grown, until it 
has at last become so numerous and important as 
to challenge the attention of concert conductors 
and managers, and American concert-goers have 
been treated to the novelty of seeing on concert 
programmes the names of native and resident 
American musicians attached to compositions of 
high merit. 
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Among the factors which have assisted in 
bringing about the gratifying results, one which 
has exercised an important influence is the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, which has this 
year (1890) held its fourteenth annual meeting. 
Every Summer the association meets and dis- 
cusses the vurious features of musical life. Origi- 
nal essays are read and commented upon and 
concerts of original music are given, and many of 
the best compositions of American production 
have first been heard at the meetings of the 
M. T. N. A. The presidency of the association 
has always been held by some distinguished 
American musician. The 1890 meeting was pre- 
sided over by Albert Ross Parsons, of New York, 
who was born September 16th, 1847, in San- 
dusky, O., studied at home till 1867, when he 
went to Germany, studying in Leipsic and Ber- 
lin under the most eminent masters till 1872, 
since which time he has followed his profession 
in New York as pianist, organist, composer, 
writer, lecturer and teacher. The association 
elected Mr. 8. N. Penfield as the successor of 
Mr. Pareons. He was the first president of the 
association, and, with Mr: Parsons and others, 
among its founders. He has composed much 
music of a strong and pure style, including some 
fine choral. works and orchestral accompaniment. 


Like most of his professional brethren, he is a 


fine organist and pianist. His setting of the 
Eighteenth Psalm for soli, chorus and orchestra 
is worthy the attention of choral socicties. 

If there is any special credit due to any one 
man, it is to Frank Van der Stucken, who is a 
native American, despite his very foreign sound- 
ing and looking name. For several ycars past he 
has devoted himself in a large degree to bringing 
out the works of his compatriots. He is still a 
young man, having been born in Texas in 1852, 
and is a thoroughly educated musician, a com- 
poser of great merit, and a conductor of ability. 
Every year for the past four or five he has con- 
ducted a concert—in some years several—in which 
only American compositions were placed on the 
programme. 

Van der Stucken is himself one of the best 
composers of the younger generation of Ameri- 
cans. His work has been largely for orchestra, 
in which field he is specially interested. He is 
also the conductor of the Arion Society of New 
York, succeeding the late Dr. Damrosch in that 
position, and the Arion Society of Newark, N. J., 
and he has just been elected first conductor of 
the great German Saengerfest to be given in New- 
ark. With a modesty as rare as it is commend- 
able he has always put the compositions of other 
American musicians before his own on his pro- 
grammes. 

In the Fall of 1887 he gave a series of five 
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concerts in Chickering Hall, New York, the pro- 
grammes made up entirely of Amcrican works. 
Concert-goers were not only surprised—they were 
delighted. The programmes were far and away 
in advance of what anyonc had thought possible. 
They included symphonies, concertos for solo in- 
struments with orchestra, specimens of chamber 
music, choral works, and solo vocal and instru- 
mental pieces of varying merit, but all of high 
aim and serious purpose. It was then thoroughly 
demonstrated that this country possessed compos- 
ers who were able to produce music of the high- 
est cluss, who needed only the proper encourage- 
ment from choral and instrumental socicties, con- 
ductors, concert-goers and publishers to enable 
them to take their place among the world’s best. 

In the Summer of 1889 he conducted a concert 
at the Trocadéro, Paris, on July 12th, bringing 
out there a number of American works. Tollow- 
ing was the programme as it was announced in 
the Paris papers : : 

Exposition Universelle de 1889. Palais du Trocadéro. 
Auditions Musicales, Grande Salle des Fétes. Vendredi, 
12 Juillet, & 2h. 1-2 précises, Grand Concert Américain. 
Audition d@’Cuvres de Compositeurs des Etats-Unis d’ Amé- 
rique. Grand Orchestre, sous la direction dc M. Frank 
Van der Stucken. 

Premiere Parris, 


1. Ouverture, ‘‘ Dans les Montagnes”’....... Arthur Foote 
2. Second Concerto pour Piano et Orches- 
WO kee Gee aac E. A. MacDowell 


Exécuté par )’Auteur. 


Chanté par Mile. Sylvania. 


“4. Suite d’Orchestre, ‘ La Tempéte”..F. Van der Stucken 


(Entr’ acte 15 minutes.) 
DEUXIEME PaRrTie. 


5. Ouverture Dramatique, ‘‘ Melpoméne. .G. W. Chadwick 
6. Romance et Polonaise pour Violon et Or- 


Chestre sis hie eit Siang i ae a Sed ahenlans ole oe H. H. Huss 
Exécuté par M. Willis Nowell. 
7. a. Prélude, ‘‘ Edipe Roi”................ J. K. Paine 
&. Seéne de Carnaval..................005 Arthur Bird 
8. MGlodies csc iseie ct seis eee ee cree 


Chanté par Mme. Maude Starvetta. 
9. Ouverture Festivale, ‘‘ Star Spangled Ban- 
DOR cass ons Sessa egtek eee ae one a ks Dudley Buck 


The two ladies on this programme are also 
Americans. ‘‘ Mile. Sylvania” is Miss Walters, 
of Philadelphia. The other lady is Mrs. Walter 
Starkweather, of Boston. Both ladies are pu- 
pils of Mme. Marchesi, of Paris. 

The example thus set by Mr. Van der Stucken 
has been followed by other conductors, and it is 
no longer a novelty to see an American name on 
a concert programme. New names are contin- 
ually springing up attached to compositions, the 
titles and character of which indicate that they 
are at least attempts in the highest class of com- 
position. 


Publishers are discovering that there . 
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is a widening market for these works, and conge- 
quently they are willing to supply the demand. 

It was not so long ago that to speak of Amer- 
ican composers would at once suggest to the mind 
the host of fourth and fifth rate Sunday-school 
tune makers, and the innumerable producers of 
the trashy minstrel song and chorus, or the sen- 
timental ballad. The former class were repre- 
sented by Root, and Bradbury, and Perkins, 
Bliss, Lowry, Doane, Sherwin and others, most 
of whom are now dead, and have left no’ suc- 
cessors. With these composers piety was the 
chief requisite. Given words, no matter how 
puerile as poetry provided they were properly 
pious, and these composers would flood the 
market with a series of compositions of the most 
mediocre quality. These were issued in books 
with high-sounding allegorical titles. Some of 
the most popular of these books, which sold by 
the hundreds of thousands, were called “‘ Sabbath 
Bell,” ‘‘Golden Censer,” ‘Golden Shower,” 
“Joyful Lays,” ‘Apples of Gold,” “ Bright 
Jewels,” and other similarly absurd titles. Dr. 
Lowell Mason has often been placed in this class 
of composers, but unjustly so. Dr. Mason during 
his entire career was in advance of his time. He 
led the way from the poorer to the better, and 
the student of his works will constantly see the 
improvement in style, expression and thought. 
Though the most of Dr. Mason’s work is at pres- 
ent antiquated, it was genuinely good work of 
its time, and ‘he deserves the credit of being 
a leader. The fault in those who followed him 
is, in not imitating his constant advance, but in 
going back again to the same point at which he 
started. 

The secular composers were also of a low class. 


The minstrel song, starting in the theatre, finally 


reached the parlor and the street organ. The 
sentimental ballad rivaled the minstrel song in 
popularity, and the extravagant laudations of 
these songs, emanating from the publishers 
themselves, covered them with ridicule. The 
intelligent foreign musician, forming his opinion 
of American music from these styles, could neces- 
sarily have only a poor idea of our musical ap- 
preciation. 

But as Dr. Lowell Mason stood out from and 
above the puerile sacred composers, so Stephen 
C. Foster is the most prominent figure among 
‘the ballad writers. Foster was not a thoroughly 
educated musician, but he was a natural genius. 
His gift of pure and sweet melody was freely ex- 
ercised, and with a better education and a higher 
degree of encouragement be might have become 
the Franz Schubert of this country. He com- 
posed many songs, and there was hardly a vulgar 
or trivial melody among themall. Each of his 
songs was a simple expression of a single idea, 
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and many of them have sung themeelves into 
immortality. 

But Foster was the single exception. The rest 
of this class of composition was for the most part 
pure trash, and it is painful to be assured that 
such effusions as ‘‘Grandfather’s Clock” and 
“Shoo, Fly, Don’t Bodder Me,” brought in a fort- 
une to these composers. It is, however, not now 
probable that a similar effort in the future will 
accomplish a similar result; and, yet, the writer 
does not forget ‘“‘ McGinty.” ; 

One of the greatest hinderances to the develop- 
ment of native composition has been the fact that 
all, or nearly all, of our musical enterprises in the 
large cities have been under the control of for- 
eigners. The Opera in New York has been di- 
rected by Italians and Germans, and concert en- 
terprises have been conducted by Theodore Eisfeld, 
Carl Anschutz, Carl Bergmann, Gotthold Carlberg, 
Adolph Neuendorff, Dr. Leopold Damrosch and 
Theodore Thomas—all Germans. These men, all 
good musicians, have naturally enough given the 
first preference to the works of their own nation- 
ality. Thomas is the only one of them all who 
would even consider an American composition. 
But Thomas has been here since 1845, and has 
married two American women, and is, therefore, 
toa large extent, Americanized in his sympathies. 
In Boston, Carl Zerrahn has been the arbiter of 
music for a quarter of a century past. In Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati and Chicago a 
similar condition exists, while in New Orleans the 
prevailing influences have been French. Then, 
add to this the fact that nine-tenths of the 
orchestral players in this country are Germans, 
who have bound themselves together in trades- 
unions, with such stringent rules that no one 
not a member is allowed to play with them in 
any professional concert, and the complete sub- 
ordination of the native composer can be at once 
appreciated. In these musical unions, German is 
the language spoken; indeed, not a few of the 
players cannot converse in English, and a concert 
conductor must be able to talk in German to lead 
them. An American player would not enjoy asso- 
ciation with those with whom he could not con- 
verse. Thus American players are kept out of 
these unions, and consequently out of concerts. 

Musical culture in America started in New 
England, and the earliest American composers were 
the psalm-tune writers in the Puritan colonies. 
Dr. Ritter, in his book on ‘‘ Music in America,” 
says that ‘it isa curious historical fact that earn- 
est interest in musical matters was first taken by 
the psalm -singing Puritans. From the crude 
form of a barbarously sung, simple psalmody 
there rose a musical culture in the United States 
which now excites the admiration of the art- 
lover, and at the same time justifies the hope 
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of ao realization, at some future epoch, of an psalm-singers of New England, and it is only as 


American school of music.” While we agree we outgrow their influence and get further away 
with the historical statement in this passage, we from the model set by the New England composers 
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emphatically dissent from its deduction. ‘The that we are enabled to produce anything that is 
present state of musical culture and the hope worthy to live. John Knowles Paine, Professor 
for the future are certainly not derived from the of Music in Harvard University, is probably to- 
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day the first of New England composers, and it 
would be difficult to find any one more widely 
diverse than he from the Puritan psalm-singers, 
both in expression and method. Professor Paine, 
like all of our best composers, takes his models 
from Germany, which country, whether we like 
it or not, confessedly stands first among the na- 
tions to-day in musical culture. 

The Puritans in England had an intense hatred 
of secular music, and when they came to this 
country they brought that hatred with them. 
The only music was the psalm tunes, which were 
of the Geneva pattern. The second book printed 
in America was the “‘ Bay Psalm Book,” issued in 
1640 from the press at Cambridge, Mass, The 
tunes in this book were all 
foreign, and as the work 
went through seventy edi- 
tions, it served for the 
musical worship of the Puri- 
tans for many years. In the 
edition of 1698 directions 
were given for fitting the 
various psalms to the tunes. 
The next collection was is- 
sued by the Rev. John Tufts ~ 
in 1712, and in 1714 a new 
edition appeared. The first 
contained twenty-eight, 
and the second thirty-seven, 
tunes. Those in the “ Bay 
Psalm Book” were in two 
parts, while Tufts’s tunes 
were in three parts. Here, 
at least, was an advance. 
Other collections followed, 
and in 1761 a collection en- 
titled ‘‘ Urania, or a Choice 
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Collection of Psalm Tunes, Anthems and Hymns 
from the most approved authors, with some en- 
tirely new, in two, three and four parts,” was 
issued by James Lyon, in Philadelphia. In this 
book we meet with the first American composi- 
tion, an anthem to the words of the Ninety- 
seventh Psalm, composed by William Tuckey, a 
resident of New York, but a native of England. 
Tuckey was the organist at the opening of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York, in 1766. This book 
was the first in which four part arrangements are 
found. 

But the works of all these authors are now for- 
gotten. The first name we meet with which has 
survived is that of William Billings. He was a 
native of Boston, and in 
1770 published a collection 
of his own compositions, 
entitled, ‘‘The New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer, or 
American Chorister, con- 
taining a number of Psalm 


Tunes, Anthems and 
Canons in four or five 
parts.” In 1778 he follow- 


ed this with ‘“‘The Singing 
Master’s Assistant.” Bill- 
ings was followed by others, 
who put forth their books 
—always sacred, and prin- 
cipally psalm tunes and an- 
thems; but the most of 
these crude compositions 
are now entirely forgotten, 
though a New York publish- 
ing house did issue a book of 
anthems a few years ago, 
containing one by Billings. 
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A century and a half had elapsed since the 
Puritans first came to New England, and their 
hatred of secular music had lasted all this time, 
but now, for the first time, we meet with a few 
efforts in secular composition. Oliver Holden, 
whose name is attached to the well-known hymn- 
tune, ‘‘ Coronation,” was a carpenter and joiner 
by trade, who, having picked up some knowl- 
edge of music in a singing-school, left his trade 
and set up as a teacher of music. In 1792 he 
published ‘‘The American Harmony.” Besides 
tunes and anthems, this book contained some 
“‘Odes.” Holden died in 1834. His Odes are 
forgotten, but his ‘ Coronation ” survives. 

The host of composers who now followed were 
encouraged to include a few secular pieces in their 
collections. In 1786, the Houghton (Mass.) Mu- 
sical Society was organized, and choral singing, 
apart from church services, now began to be cul- 
tivated. This society, the first amateur chorus 
society, not only in New England, but in the 
world, still survives and is active. In 1886 it 
celebrated its centennial. The Massachusetts Mu- 
sical Society was founded in 1807; it was suc- 
ceeded by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
in 1815. These organizations gave a powerful 
impulse to choral singing, and consequently the 
production of choral works, of very modest char- 
acter, indeed, commenced to be more and more 
frequent. , 

Soon other choral societies were established in 
different American cities, but it was quickly no- 
ticed that as they advanced in proficiency they 
began to discard the crude productions of the na- 
tive composers, and take in hand the best choral 
works of the European musicians. The works of 
Billings, his contemporaries and successors, were 
soon relegated entirely to church choirs and so- 
called musical conventions. The Handel and 
Haydn Society performed the ‘“ Messiah ” for the 
first time on Christmas Day, 1818, and this work 
has been repeated every year since. In 1819 the 
‘Creation ” was sung for the first time by this 
society, and during the succeeding years we find 
the names of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Neu- 
komm, Charles E. Horn, Romberg, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Rossini, Costa, and other 
equally famous composers, frequently on the pro- 
grammes. In 1852 Carl Bergmann was the con- 
ductor, succeeded in 1854 by Carl Zerrahn, who 
still occupies that position. From 1852 to the 
present day the only Americans whose names ap- 
pear on the programmes of this society are Dudley 
Buck, whose Forty-sixth Psalm was performed 
twice, the -first time on May 7th, 1874; John K. 
Paine, whose oratorio, ‘‘St. Peter,” was sung on 
May 9th, 1874; and J. C. D. Parker, whose “ Re- 
demption Hymn” was first sung on May 7th, 
1877, and twice repeated, and his cantata, St. 
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John,” produced at the festival in Boston, in the 
Spring of the present year. 

While the Puritan psalm-singer prevailed in 
New England and gave color to the whole musical - 
life there, the influences at work in New York 
were diverse. The Dutch, the French Hugue- 
nots and the Church of England were the three 
chief factors in the life there, political, ecclesias- 
tical and musical. The Dutch and French both 
used the psalm-tunes of the Genevan musicians 
in their church service, while the Church of Eng- 
land, represented by Trinity Church, used the 
psalm-tunes of England. The first organ in 
America was placed in Trinity Church, and it is 
on record that on January 9th, 1770, the ‘ Mes- 
siah” was sung in Trinity Church, probably the 
very first performance of an oratorio in the New 
World. Various musical societies were succes- 
sively established, lived a short life and died. 
The one which had the longest life of all was the 
New York Harmonic Society, which was born in 


1850, by a combination of the then existing so- 


cieties, and died in 1869. During its life this. 
society distinguished itself by performing two 
works which were especially composed for it—Bris- 
tow’s ‘‘ Praise to God,” a setting in cantata form 
of the Te Deum and Benedictus from the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book, and Ritter’s Forty-sixth 
Psalm, for contralto solo and chorus. 

The New York Oratorio Society was founded 
in 1873, by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, a fine Ger- 
man musician, who had recently come to the 
city. Since his death, in 1885, the society has 
been directed by his son Walter, but its influence 
in the development of American music has been 
absolutely nothing. The German spirit has dom- 
inated the society from the start. Not a single 
work by a native composer has as yet appeared on 
its programmes, and only two works have been 
given for the first time. These were “Ruth and 
Naomi,” and “ Sulamith,” both composed by Dr. 
Damrosch. 

On May 26th, 1890, a society was established in 
New York city which promises to be an important 
factor in developing American music. This so- 
ciety is called the American Composer’s Choral 
Association, and it is pledged to perform none 
but American works. De Lancy Nicoll, Esq., 
is the president; Theron G. Strong, the vice- 
president; Schuyler Roosevelt, treasurer; and 
Emilio Agramonte, musical director. Three con- 
certs are to be given each season, and composers 
are invited to send original works to the directors. 
Another New York organization, with a similar 
purpose but with different methods, is the New 
York Manuscript Club, which produces at its 
private meetings compositions by its members be- 
fore their publication. 

In Boston, within a few years past, several clubs 
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and societies, private and semi-private, have also 
taken up the cause of the American composer, 
and have made up their recent concert pro- 
grammes with a liberal allowance of native com- 
positions. 

In the domain of instrumental music the 
record is a trifle better than in choral music, but 
this is chiefly owing to the pushing enthusiasm 
of a few composers who have refused to be ig- 
nored. ‘These musicians, who have made martyrs 
of themselves for the sake of the cause, have en- 
gaged players and singers, and produced their 
own works at their own expense, thereby proving 
their right to existence, and showing the world 
that there are compositions worth production. 
Mr. Otis B. Boise, some years ago, gave a concert 
in Chickering Hall, New York, in which the 
programme included a symphony, a concert for 
pianoforte and orchestra, and some vocal music ; 
and later Mr. Caryl Florio, with the co-operation 
of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, gave a concert 
of his own compositions in Steinway Hall, pro- 
ducing two symphonies, a pianoforte concerto, 
and some smaller works. 

Yet the regularly organized instramental socie- 
ties have done but little of this kind of work, and 
neither in Boston nor in New York has there boen 
extended to the American composer more than a 
reluctant hand. The Boston symphony concerts, 
established and supported by Mr. H. L. Higgin- 
son has not even employed an American con- 
ductor, but has three times successively imported 
one from Germany—Henschel, Gericke and Ni- 
kisch. The New York Philharmonic Society was 
founded in 1842, through the efforts of Uriah C. 
Hill, who was its first president and conductor. 
In 1849 Theodore Eisfeld was chosen conductor. 
He was succeeded in 1866 by Carl Bergmann; in 
1876, Dr. Damrosch ; in 1877, Theodore Thomas ; 
in 1878, Adolph Neuendorff, and in 1879, again 
Thomas, who still remains at its head. At the 
first concert Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was 
performed. Dr. Ritter, in his book already al- 
luded to, gives a list of atl the works performed 
by the society up to 1880. The compositions by 
native authors produced were George T. Bristow’s 
Overture, op. 3, in the season of 1846-47; his 
symphony “ Jullien,” 1855-56 ; his Symphony in 
F sharp, 1858-59; his overture, ‘ Columbus,” 
1866-67 ; and his symphony, ‘‘ Arcadian,” 1873- 
74. Mr. Bristow was and still remains a member 
of the society, for many years playing among the 
first violins, though recently he has retired from 
active work. Ile was born in Brooklyn, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1825, and received his entire musical 
education in this country. He succeeded Theo. 
Kisfeld as conductor of the New York Harmonic 
Society, was one of the conductors of the New 
York Mendelssohn Union, and also of the short- 
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lived Centennial Choral Union, organized in 1876. 
He is a fine pianist, organist and violinist. In 
addition to the compositions produced by the 
Harmonic and Philharmonic Societies, he has 
written an opera, ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle,” produced 
at Niblo’s in 1853 ; an opera, ‘“‘ Columbus,” com- 
posed in 1878, but not yet produced ; «n oratorio, 
“ Daniel,” 1867; a cantata, ‘The Great Repub- 
lic,” 1862; many anthems and canticles for the 
church service, and some songs and solo instru- 
mental pieces. : 

In 1854, Bristow and William Henry Fry, then 
the music critic of the New York Tribune, at- 
tacked the Philharmonic Society for ignoring the 
claims of the American composer. Fry was also 
a composer, having written two operas, ‘‘ Leo- 
nora” and ‘“‘ Notre Dame,” a “Stabat Mater,” 
some symphonies, and other instrumental works. 
In an “open letter,” Bristow asked: ‘‘ Now, in 
the name of the Nine Muses, what is the Philhar- 
monic Society in this country for? Is it to play 
exclusively the works of the German masters, 
especially if they be dead, in order that our critics 
may translate their ready-made praises from the 
German ? Or is it to stimulate original art on 
the spot? Is there a Philharmonic Society in 
Germany for the encouragement solely of Amer- 
ican music ?” 

Very pertinent questions these, and as pertinent 
now as a generation ago. While it is unquestion- 
ably a fact that at that period American com- 
posers who could produce a symphonic work were 
exceedingly rare, yet it is also a fact as unques- 
tioned that the few who could produce such works 
were debarred from an opportunity of having 
them performed. The Philharmonic Society still 
maintains the same conservative attitude toward 
new works of native composers, and its younger 
rival, the Symphony Society, founded by Dr. 
Damrosch in 1878, and now directed by his son, 
Walter, is of even less importance in the develop- 
ment of American music. 

Thomas, besides being the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Suciety, has been for years past the 
leader of an orchestra known all over the country 
as Thomas’s Orchestra, and with this organization 
he has produced a number of native works, es- 
pecially some by Paine, of Boston. During the 
continuance of the old Central Park Garden Con- 
certs the programmes contained an occasional 
American work. 

Let us look how England treats music. In the 
first place, singing is a regular part of school 
work, and the government makes a specific grant 
to schools for musical instruction. In schools 
where singing is tanght by note the grant is 
double that given to schools in which singing by 
ear is taught. The principal school boards have 
a music superintendent who visits the schools to 
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advise, and give short specimen lessons when the 
teaching is weak. Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, in an 
article in the Contemporary Review, stated that 
in the schools which teach singing by note there 
was an average attendance of 1,730,827, and in 
those in which singing by ear was taught the 
attendance was 1,720,358. Here, then, were in 
. that year 3,451,185 scholars learning to sing and 
imbibing a love for music, which, as the boys and 
girls grow up, will undoubtedly produce great re- 
sults. In a paper read at the Music Teachers’ 
Conyention in New York, in July, 1885, by the 
Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
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the musical superintendent of the school board, 
which has made several public appearances with 
much credit. Then, too, the corporations of 
large towns have encouraged music by providing 
organ recitals and band performances. Mr. W. T. 
Best is organist to the Corporation of the City of 
Liverpool, and has for many years given organ 
recitals in St. George’s Hall, the charge being 
sixpence for admission on Thursday evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, and one penny on Saturday 
evenings. In Manchester organ recitals are given 
every Saturday evening at threepence admission. 
In Birmingham the recitals are regularly given in 
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reports were given from 310 cities of the United 
States, with 708,000 scholars on the roll. Of these 
cities, 93 reported no instruction in music in the 
schools. 

In England a regular policy is pursued of giv- 
ing children’s concerts, and almost every parish 
church has its local choral society. The Church 
of England Year Book reports an immense num- 
ber of diocesan choral festivals every year, and 
it is also the prevailing custom to gather the 
children of the schools, as they grow up, into 
local societies and orchestra bands. In Birming- 
ham there is a scholars’ band, under the charge of 


the Town-hall at sixpence and threepence admis- 
sion. So also in Leeds and Glasgow and other 
large cities. In Glasgow the recitals of organ 
music are free. Lately a chorus and orchestra 
have been added, and a penny charged for ad- 
mission. In addition, the Municipal Band plays 
on the Summer months in the public parks and 
squares, and in 1887 the city went even further, 
and engaged choirs of children from the public 
schools to sing in the parks. Mr. Curwen justly 
remarks, quoting Mr. Francis Dalton, that ‘col- 
or-blindness is twice as common among Quakers 
as it is among the rest of the community, owing 
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to their having dressed in drab for centuries, and 
thus disused the color sense,” and then applying 
this principle to music, adds: ‘The converse of 
this is true—neglect a faculty, and it is weakened 


in our children ; cultivate it, 
and it is strengthened.” 

London has done more 
than all other English cities. 
The Guildhall School of 
Music, opened in 1880, owes 
its existence entirely to 
municipal liberality, and late 
reports show that it has up- 
ward of 2,500 pupils. 

The provincial music fes- 
tivals are also powerful factors 
in the growth of musical cul- 
ture. Almost every one of 
them, with hardly an excep: 
tion, has called forth fine 
compositions by native mu- 
sicians ; Mackenzie, Cowen, 
Stanford, Stainer, Bridge, 
Parry, King, Macfarren, Sul- 
livan, Anderton, Howard 
Glover, Barnett, Hatton, 
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Jackson, Arnold, Lloyd, Caldicott, Ouseley, Rock- 
stro, Benedict, Costa, Pierson, Henry Leslie, 
Henry Smart, A. R. Gaul, Randegger—all these, 
and others, too, have produced original works at 


one or another of these festi- 
vals, and the most of these 
works have passed into the 
regular repertories of choral 
and orchestral societies. 

If we contrast all this with 
the American encouragement 
of native composition, how 
small we appear! The choral 
societies have already been re- 
ferred to. The few music 
festivals which we have been 
able to support are not much 
better. Unquestionably the 
most important of these is 
the Cincinnati Festival, which 
has just had its ninth biennial 
recurrence. During its ex- 
istence, this festival has 
brought out four original 
works composed for it: 
Buck’s ‘Golden Legend,” 
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Gilchrist’s ‘“‘ Forty-sixth Psalm,” Otto Singer’s 
“* Festival Ode,” and Paine’s ‘‘Song of Promise.” 
The Worcester (Mass.) Festival, which has been 
given annually for the past thirty-five years, has 
done absolutely nothing for American choral 
music, and little for orchestral music. All New 
England bows down and worships at the shrine 
of Handel to such an extent that there is no room 
in the hearts of the worshipers for American com- 
posers. And yet, notwithstanding all these dis- 
couragements, American composers have steadily 
gone on with their work, and are continually ac- 
quiring greater skill. The establishment of mu- 
sical professorships in the best colleges is having 
a far-reaching effect. Harvard set the example. 
In 1862 Paine was appointed Instructor in Music, 
and in 1876 advancéd to the professorship. Vas- 
sar College has had Dr. Frederick Louis Ritter as 
its Professor of Music since 1870. In 1886 the 
University of Pennsylvania established a musical 
professorship, and Dr. Hugh A. Clarke was ap- 
pointed to fill it; and in 1890 Yale College pro- 
moted her Instructor in Music, Dr. Gustave J. 
Stoeckel, to a full professorship. These four, 
then, are the professors of music in this coun- 
try, and’ each one is doing good work to instill 
correct ideas in the minds of those under his 
charge. 

Paine, Ritter and Clarke have made reputa- 
tions as composers. Paine’s symphonies and or- 
chestral works have been performed by ‘Thomas 
and his orchestra. His choral compositions in- 
clude the oratorio ‘St. Peter,” ‘“‘The Song of 
Promise,” already mentioned ; a Mass in D, op. 
10, for solo voices, chorus, organ and orchestra, 
his first important composition, which had the 
honor of being performed by the Berlin Sing- 
Akademie in 1867; a cantata for male voices, 
“* dipus the King,” composed for the perform- 
ance of the Greek tragedy of the same name by the 
Harvard students in 1881, and repeated since by 
several choral societies ; and some smaller works. 
Paine was born in Portland, Me., January 9th, 
1839; went to Germany in 1858, returned in 
1861, and has since been connected with Har- 
vard. 

Another composer who ranks equally high with 
Paine is Dudley Buck, now of Brooklyn. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., March 10th, 1839; 
studied first at home, and then in Germany, and 
on his return to America became quickly known 
as a fine organist and composer of sacred music. 
Soon he attempted greater works, and has pro- 
duced, in rapid succession, the ‘‘ Forty-sixth 
Psalin,” his ‘‘ Legend of Don Munio,” his ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Meditation of Columbia,” for the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition of 1876; ‘‘Scenes from Long- 
fellow’s Golden Legend,” for the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival of 1880, winning the special 81.000 prizce-; 
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“‘The Voyage of Columbus,” for tenor solo, male 
chorus and orchestra ; “‘ The Nun of Nidaros ” 
and ‘‘ King Olaf’s Christmas ”’— two scenes from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Saga of King Olaf,” for male . 
voices and orchestra; ‘‘Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” from Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” for male 
voices and orchestra; and ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” 
for soprano, tenor and bass solos, full chorus and 
orchestra—his latest and most ambitious work. 

He has also composed two symphonies, several 
concert overtures, much chamber music, many 
songs and part songs, and a host of short sacred 
pieces and organ solos. 

The’ series of American concerts under Van 
der Stucken’s direction, and which has been re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this article, produced 
the following high - class compositions: Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘ Hamlet,” Symphonic Poem, 
“« Ophelia,” Piano-forte Concerto, E. A. MacDow- 
ell; Symphony in F major, Symphonic Poem, 
“Undine,” George Templeton Strong; Rhapsody — 
for Piano and Orchestra, Henry Holden Huss; 
‘Dance of Egyptian Maidens,” Harry Rowe 
Shelley ; Overture, ‘‘In the Mountains,” Arthur 
Foote ; Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Arthur 
Whiting ; Scherzo, from Symphony in A, Arthur 
Bird ; Reverie for Orchestra, Silas G. Pratt ; 
String Quartet, George W. Chadwick; Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, J. K. Paine; Cantata, 
“King Trajan,” Horatio W. Parker; Cantata, 
“Voyage of Columbus,” Dudley Buck ; Cantata, 
‘A Pastoral Rhapsody,” Louis Arthur Russell ; 
Festival Magnificat, W. W. Gilchrist ; Aria from 
Cantata, “A Tale of a Viking,” George E. 
Whiting ; Arioso from Opera ‘‘ Montezuma,” 
Frederick Grant Gleason ; and some solo songs 
and instrumental pieces. 

The concerts of the last meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Detroit, Mich., 
in July, 1890, brought forward the following 
American works : 

VacaL Works witH OnrcHEsTRA—Oratorio, 
“ Jerusalem,” by Hugh A. Clarke, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; Ballade, ‘The Di- 
ver,” by Max Vogrich, of New York; Anthem, 
“Thou, Child, Shall be Called,” by H. S. Cutler, 
of Boston; ‘Auditorium Festival Ode,” by 
Frederick Grant Gleason, of Chicago; ‘‘ Love 
Song” (for soprano), by Ad. M. Foerster, of 
Pittsburgh. : 

PIANOFORTE WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA—Sec- 
ond Concerto, by E. A. MacDowell, of Boston ; 
Concerto in C minor, by the late Louis Maas, of 
Boston ; Suite, for piano and orchestra, by W. W. 
Gilchrist, of Philadelphia. 

OrcHESTRAL Works—“ Island Fantasie,” by 
John Knowles Paine, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; Suite, for string orchestra, by 
Arthur Foote, of Boston ; Symphonyin D minor, 
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by Thomas Tapper, of Boston ; Suite, ‘“‘The Epi- 
sodes,” by Arthur Bird, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Overture, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” by Dudley 
Back, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Symphonic Scherzo, 
by J. H. Beck, of Cleveland ; Reverie Pastorale, 
by Carl Busch, of Kansas City ; Suite, for string 
orchestra, by Henry Schoenfeld, of Chicago ; 
Symphony, ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” by S. G. Pratt, of 
New York ; Concert Overture, by Arthur Whit- 
ing, of Boston. 

CHaMBER Musto— Quintet for piano and 
strings, by E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Quintet for piano and strings, by G. W. Chad- 
wick, of Boston ; Quartet for piano and_strings, 
by Adolph Koelling, of Chicago; Quartet for 
strings, by F. X. Arens, of Cleveland ; Suite, for 
piano and ’cello, by Calixa Lavallée, of Boston. 

G. H. Wilson’s Year Book gives the following 
list of new American compositions which were 
heard for the first time during the season of 
1889-90 : 


Composer. Title. Ip —_ or Person ye 
A. Bird.......... 
A. Foote....... 
A. Foote......... 


20 
Symphonic Poem, 
‘“TLauncelot and 


E. A. MacDowell. 


Elaine,” op. 25.... “ 
G. W. Chadwick. . gin ‘Lovely Rosa- 
belle ”’............ ss 
J.C. D. Parker...| Cantata *‘ St. John”. . 
Templeton Strong.| ‘*The Knights and 
the Naiads"’.. $6 
R. De Koven..... Comic Opera, “Don 
Quixote"’......... be 
C. F. Dennée Sonata for P. F. and 
V.in D minor.... an 
B. Cutter......... P. _ ae in E flat, 
8. G. Pratt....... Beliogny for Orches- 
UA ine ewcdon cease Chicago 
H. Schoenfeld Air, Gavotte and Mu- 
sette.. bis £e 
F. G. Gleason... .} Festival Ode.. seavelonete ats oe 
C. A. E. Harriss. .| Cantata, ‘‘ Daniel be- 
fore the King”’.... | Montreal. 
G. A. Kies....... Cantata, ‘The Last 
Hymn ”’........... Norwich. 
H. A. Clarke...... Oratorio, *‘Jerusa- 
eM ii ok aes Philadelphia. 
J. Ch. Rietzel....)| March for Orchestra. | New Yor 
Chas. Kurth...... Suite, for Sextet..... se 
Jules Jordan..... Cantata, ‘A Night 
Service ’.......... Providence. 
A. M. Foerster. P. F. Trio, op. 29 Pittsburgh. 
E. R. Kroeger P. F. Quartet in E 
minor ............ M. T.N. A. 
Q. Hille......... Concerto for Violin, 
in C, op. 40..2.... ef 
B. O. Klein....... Concert erture.... ss 
J. H. Beck....... Moorish Serenade.... oh 
H. H. Huss...... Sanctus for Voices 
and Orchestra..... se 
W. Petzet.......- Overture, ‘‘ Odysse- 
UB eee tiergden heels es 
H. H. Huss....... Romance and Polo- 


naise for Violin and 
Orchestra......... 


Paris Concert. 
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To the names already mentioned must be added 
those of Edgar S. Kelley, of New York, whose 
‘*Macbeth” music, some years ago, fixed his 
fame; Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, whose two 
cantatas, “ Festivul Ode” and ‘‘ The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers” are fine works; Asger 
Hamerik, of Baltimore, whose “Christian ‘Tril- 
ogy” is an important choral composition ; Eu- 
gene Thayer, late of New York, whose Mass in 
E flat and ‘Festival Cantata” are worthy pro- 
ductions; Frank G. Dossert, of New York, whose 
Mass in E minor has received much commenda- 
tion ; John White, of New York, whose Solemn 
Mass is a very important contribution to high- 
class sacred music; and Max Vogrich, whose 
recently published oratorio, ‘‘ The Captivity,” is 
a valuable addition to the choral repertory.° In 
orchestral music most of the composers named 
have done good work, and Otto Floersheim and 
H. W. Nichol, of New York, likewise deserve 
mention. 

In the field of opera the American composer 

as also been active, though here he has had the 
least encouragement of all. In addition to those 
already mentioned, there should be noticed Max 
Maretzek (‘‘Wolfert’s Roost”); Julius Eich- 
berg, of Boston, (‘‘The Doctor of Alcantara ” 
and others); G. W. Tryon, of Philadelphia, 
(‘Amy Cassonet”); J. R. Fairlamb, of New 
York, (‘‘ Valerie,” ‘‘Leonello”) ;. Reginald De 
Koven, of Chicago, (‘The Begum,” ‘Don 
Quixote”); W. K. Bassford, of New York, 
(‘Casilda”); J. A. Butterfield, of Chicago, - 
(‘The Romance of a Summer”); Calixa La- 
vallée (‘‘The Widow”): J. M. Loretz, Jr., of 
Brooklyn (‘‘The Pearl of Bagdad”); Robert 
Goldbeck (‘‘ Newport,” ‘‘The Commodore ”) ; 
F. G. Gleason, of Chicago (‘‘ Montezuma,” 
“Otho Visconti”); 8S. G. Pratt (‘ Zenobia,” 
‘* Lueelle ”) ; and the list of operatic composers 
still further includes the names of Bruno Oscar 
Klein, Timothy Adamowski, Oscar Weil, F. Fan- 
ciulli, Rudolph Aronson, Richard Stahl, Willard 
Spencer, and many others. 

All this shows that, in spite of every discour- 
agement and drawback, native composition is 
steadily advancing both in quantity and quality. 
In our orchestral production the prevailing mod- 
els have been German ; in choral music, English 
with Cerman touches; and in opera we have 
rather followed French styles. 

In an address made in New York, a year or two 
ago, by ex-Governor Hoadly of Ohio, he said: 
** When our people become homogeneous, a cent- 
ury or two hence, we shall present to the world 
an American people, not an English, Teutonic 
or Scandinavian people; a people of which the 
foundation may be English, as in England it is 
Saxon, but in wich shall be distinctly traceable 
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E. A. MACDOWELL. 


lineaments of all its ancestry, not English alone, 
but of its Irish, Scotch, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man and Italian fathers.” 

When this comes to pass, there may be a dis- 
tinctive school of American composition ; but 
until then we are a cosmopolitan race, and this 


LOUIS A. RUSSELL. 


EDGAR 8. KELLEY. 


is the destiny of nations to reach their zenith in 
artistic as well as in political life, and then de- 
cline. Italy was once the land of music. The 
dominance has passed to Germany, and from the 
Old World it will come to the New. This can be 
hastened by judicious encouragement, on the part 


CARL ZERRAHN. 


cosmopolitanism is reflected in our music. We 
will take the good from every school, and there 
is no reason why we should not produce the 
finest and best of all music; but, on the con- 
trary, there is every expectation in favor of the 
idea that the twentieth century will see the great- 
est composers of the world native in America. It 


FREDERICK ZUCHTMANN. 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 


of our music-lovers, of the struggling native com- 
poser. He cannot be suppressed, but he can he 
hindered and delayed in his development. Already 
signs of the future triumph are becoming visible, 
and that this triumph may more speedily arrive 
should be the desire of every well-wisher of Amer- 
ican music and American composers. 


FRANK G. DOSSERT. 


. GEORGE W. CHADWICE. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 
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THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 
By CLARENCE M. BouTELLeE, 
CHAPTER VII.—(ContTINUED). . 


a<* SHALL fail, I presume, in making 
Es you understand, mortal men and 

women, how I read the records of 
. the dragging years between the 
night of Sylvester Loomis’s dt- 
tempted murder and the present. 
But I read them—read them truly 
—fully—all! I read them as you 
read a story of human life, with 
the stage and the actors before you; I read 
them as you read fearful fancies in your most 
vivid dreams. And, as in the dreams, I read 
the record of years, while only minutes really 
passed. But remember, please, that it was no 
phantom scene I saw, no unspoken words to 
which I listened! Remember that I am telling 
of no dream, but of things as real and actual as 
ever were in all the realm over which God rules. 
And when, in His good time, the guilty are set 
apart for punishment, to condemn the man who 
cast him overboard to stand, forever, and con- 
template the life to which he sent Sylvester 
Loomis, will be to send him to a deeper hell 
than ever theologian shrinkingly dreamed, or 
fierce ecclesiastical hatred ever hoped ! 

a * * a * % 

I saw Sylvester Loomis drag himself wearily 
up from the ledgy shore where the breakers had 
thrown him, and where he had lain unconscious 
for hours, when the sun was almost on the 
meridian. I saw him look longingly at the 
. drifting hulk of the dismantled vessel, now 
hardly more than a speck on the watery horizon 
line, and then throw himself prone upon the 
sand and pray God that he might die. 

He found a tiny spring, in the face of a rugged 
bank, feeding a rill that a thirsty man might al- 
most drink dry at a draught. He found shell- 
fish near the shore, and, later, he found a way in 


which to catch fish that swam in the sea. Ile 
Vel XXXI., No. 1—6. 


found a caye that gave him shelter from storm. 
Flint and steel—the flint found on the island, 
the steel his pocket-knife—furnished him fire. 
Some small beasts, sent, no one knows how, to 
this land that did not measure a fourth of a mile 
in any direction, gave him food for the present 
and a promise of clothing in the future. He had 
prayed for death—prayed earnestly—prayed with 
the sight of Lucy Lane’s cold, dead face vividly 
present in his imagination. And then—his in- 
stinctive love of life had done for him all I have 
said; his own actions had answered his own 
prayer in the negative. I am glad to be able 
to record that he had the grace—a grace often 
unpossessed by those who need it most—to thank 
God that his first mad prayer had been denied 
him. 

Sylvester settled down to live on his island for 
a short time. Of course, so he reasoned, since 
the ship on which he had been a passenger had 
passed near it, any other vessel sailing from Aus- 
tralia home would also pass near it. He forgot, 
until later, to take into account the great distance 
the vessel must have been driven out of its course. 
He said to himself that the world was small—very 
small—and that he would be missed and hunted 
for. He forgot, until long afterward, that he 
had told no one in Australia where he was going, 
that the captain was the only officer on the ill- 
fated vessel who had known his name, and that 
he believed he had seen him swept from the deck 
into the sea—that he had lost the slip calling him 
home—and that seamen say there are not a few 
such dominions as his that the wisest chart- 
makers never heard of. 

More because he felt that he must work or go 
mad, than for any other reason, the man planned 
and executed several pieces of labor, which he 
afterward found were important to his comfort— 
if not absolutely necessary to his existence. 
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He hollowed and enlarged a natural basin in 
the rocks,-and arranged. the hollow stems of some 
gigantic plants as pipes to convey his slender 
store of water into it—instead of allowing it to 
waste itself in the sea. fe built inclosures for 
the beasts on his island. He enlarged and im- 
proved his cave. 
plants he found growing wild in tiny patches, 
and eradicated the weeds which would else have 
prevailed against them. He did more things 
than I have the patience to enumerate ; God only 
knows how he found the patience for their doing. 

Sylvester settled down to remain a month or 
two on his island. 
eighteen years. 
days of his sojourn there, that Lucy Lane must 
die without him—later, that she must be looking 
from heaven upon him. The thought grew, in 
time, to give him comfort. His prayers were more 
earnest and frequent because of it. Perhaps it 
saved him his reason. 

A lonely man grows to have strange fancies in 
such a place. It pleased Sylvester to almost deify 
his passion for Lucy Lane. He cut, with bits of 
flint, an inscription in her honor on the rocky 
wall above the cave which was his home: 


‘““SacRED To THE MEMORY 
OF 
Lucy Lang, 
Wao Diep——-——_” 


it said. -But he never finished beyond that. The 
date was something he could not know. He dared 
not be so presumptuous, and, perhaps—for so it 
sometimes seemed to him—so blasphemous, as 
to guess. Sometimes, though, he would have 
been willing to remain there, alone and hopeless, 
until tardy and lingering death came, if he might 
only have known that one thing. 

Well, the years rolled on. And I, reading the 
records, saw and understood them all. I, to the 
end, I suppose, that every personal regret might 
be stilled, every personal resolution strengthened 
and stimulated, every possible power roused to 
most vigorous activity, followed the everyday 
life of the brother I had wisely loved, and wrong- 
fully despised as a traitor and an outcast. 

I saw him grow thin and gaunt and bent. I 
saw his hair grow white. [ saw his snowy beard 
reach to below his waist. I saw his eyes grow dim 
with vain watching and with unshed tears. I saw 
hope fade out of his face as the vears went by. I 
saw it, and I thirsted for vengeance on the man 
who had sent him to this fate, albeit I could not 
be sure that a watery grave would not have been 


- his ‘héd not cowardly murder done its wicked 


. worst. . 


- Phe climate was not severe. The man’s wants 
were few, and he made them less with every pass- 


He cultivated several food- 


He really remained more than - 
He sid to himself, inthe early” 


ing year. Sometimes the storms beat fiercely, and 
the hungry wayes climbed almost up to his cave. 


-But when that was so he shut himself up and 


pondered on things of which no philosopher in 
the busy world ever thought. A sage—a philos- 
opher—a man with his ear bent close to the 
strange voices of nature, and with unguessed 
wisdom growing into his heart and soul every 
day. A sage—a philosopher—yet I could but 
know that the voices of a boat’s crew of sturdy 
seamen, bringing him rescue, would sweep his 
occult knowledge into the regions of utter for- 
getfulness forever ! 

He watched for rescue. By day, days at a time 
in sunny weather, he would sit on the highest 
point of his dominions and watch the sea. By 
night, many a night and oft, he would waken 
from some happy dream of home to a recollec- 
tion of his present exile, and faney the thunder 
of the surf on the rocks below him was the sound 
of guns fired by some ship in distress. 

One day, when he had been there for six years, 
he crept into the shadow of one of his trees just 
ag noon turned toward declining day. And he 
slept—slept. And, when he awoke, there were 
the prints of many feet on the sand—though no 
one of the visitors who had touched at his island 
had seen aught to suggest human life there. And, 
far away, down low on the margin of his narrow 
world, a stately ship lessened — lessened — LEss- 
ENED—and was gone! 

After that he swore he would never sleep‘again, 
and kept his word for so many days and nights 
that he grew delirious and dangerous. But nature 
was stronger than he, and so he slept—despite 
himself —ere his morbid resolution had ame 


driven him mad. 


He hung a strange flag, made of the skins of 
beasts, on the top of his highest tree: and, un- 
less the weather prevented, a tiny signal-fire— 
large enough to be seen, but small. enough: to 
carefully husband his very limited store of fuel-- 
blazed and flickered through every dark and 
murky night. 

One day, when he had been there twelve years, 
he took his flag down to mend it. And, the 
night being one with a full moon in the heavens, 
he burned no signal-fire that night. And, while 
he slept, another vessel passed within sight— 
within hail—and was away and gone before he 
awoke. He never knew it. He did not guess it. 
And it was well he did not. The knowledge, I 
think, would have broken his heart. 

Well, there came an end to this sort of thing 
one day. And again he slept. (aunt, grizzled, 
wan, seemingly half starved—half clad in the un- 
tanned skins of beasts—he lay prone on the sand. 
The captain stooped, touched him on the arm, 
and the sleeper only moaned and muttered the 
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name of Lucy. The captain shook him more 
roughly, and he started, broad awake. And the 
next instant he was laughing and crying at once, 
calling those ubout him his brothers—in the 
blessed English tongue—and they were hardly 
less moved and hysterical than he. In an hour 
he was a man again, and sure in his own mind 
that he had always known this would be the end 
—sure the eighteen years of imprisonment had 
not been so very long. after all! 

The ship landed him at Liverpool, after some 
delay. ‘There were more delays before he got pas- 
sage to America. He reached New York. He 
inquired regarding the place of business of Law- 
rence Loomis. It was where it had been for all 
the years he had lived—and more. He inquired 
the time of a friendly-looking gentleman, made a 
mental calculation when he had been given the 
information sought, and decided that if he went 
at once to the place of business he had known so 
well in the old days, he wonld be likely to find it 
still open, and some one there who could answer 
the questions he might wish tc ask. 

While he had hesitated, and .hus debated with 
himself, the man who had answered his question 
had paused also, and looked his interlocutor over. 
I don’t know just how he reached his decision— 
nor just what the decision was—but he undoubt- 
edly set him down as a gentleman, one who would 
be interested in a New York daily paper, and one 
who, for some unfortunate reason, was not quite 
able to purchase one for himself. At any rate— 
having already finished it himself—he offered him 
his. 

Sylvester took it, and glanced at the headlines 
at the first street lamp he reached. Then —at 
the risk of being compelled to “move on ”— he 
stood there and read all of one cruel article. Let 
us read it too: 


‘“A NOTABLE MARRIAGE! 
‘““THE END OF A TWENTY-YEARS ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE! 


‘©The marriage, yesterday, of Mr. Lester Loomis, the 
junior member of the well-known Wall Street firm of 
Loomis & Son, recalls events that will not be new to those 
who lived in the city twenty odd years ago. 

“The match is said to be a love-match on both sides, in 
spite of the money possessed by the high contracting 
parties, and mects the hearty approval of all who know 
the gentlemanly groom or his lovely bride. 

‘ But, twenty years ago, when these young people were 
something like sixteen years of age, Lucy Lane was the 
promised wife of an elder brother vf the happy mun of 
yesterday. Sylvester Loomis—for, as some of our readers 
‘may remember, that was his pame—represented his father’s 
business in Australia. He was trusted fully; he bought 
and sold as he pleased; he invested as he desired. It is 
unquestioned that he made much money, and that several 
large sums, sent home by him, reached his father. 

‘“Well, he disappeared one day, and no effort has ever 
traced him. He had purchased large quantities of dia- 
monds—a strange thing in itself, all things considered, 
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though diamonds may be a safe and conservative sort of 
an investment, fur a man whose movements are likely to be 
secret and hurried / 

“ His luggage was all left at his hotel, along with an 
unpaid hotel bill! No vessel that sailed within a month 


had him as a passenger—unless under an assumed name ! 


Foul play might have been feared—were it not that he 
drew every dollar of the Loomis money before he dis- 
appeared. 

** Nothing has ever been found out regarding him—not 
certainly — since he went away without any other possible 
reason than crime. Once or twice, at some one of the 
great European gambling resorts, in company with some 
notorious woman, one and another have thought they rec- 
ognized Sylvester Loomis. But nothing has ever come 
of any such suspicions, and the fate of the man is one of 
the unexplained mysteries — and likely to remain so 
always. 

‘‘Loomis & Son have paid every dollar of the great 
debt for which Sylvester’s defalcation left them morally 
responsible, and have grown immensely wealthy besides. 
And the best of wishes go with the couple whose lives are 
thus linked together.” 


Well, Sylvester Loomis did not call upon any 
of his kinsfolk that night. He went to a cheap. 
lodging-house, the owner of which promised to 
give him some kind of work in the morning, and 
resolved to take a week or two to think things 
over. God help him! God help us all! He 
took almost a year for it! 

The money and the diamonds gone ? Of course ! 
He remembered that he left them in his room, in 
the sinking ship, an hour or so before that care- 
less and half-crazed fellow stumbled against him, 
mistook some sudden movement he made for an 
intended assault, and so cast him into the sea. 

The money and the diamonds gone ?  Irrevo- 
cably gone! Gone into the sea. And he can prove 
—prove 

God help him, he can prove nothing! From 
his island to Liverpool he was sick almost all the 
way. He does not know the name of one of the 
men who assisted in his rescue, nor that of the 
vessel in which they sailed. So he waits, delays, 
procrastinates ; so he tells himself. each night, 
that he will surely go, next day, and face his fa- 
ther and tell him all; and so, each morning, he 
hesitates between the certainty of being called a 
dead thief and the likelihood of being deemed a 
living liar ; he waits—until he suddenly remem- 
Bers that he has waited too long already—that his 
story, from the lips of a man who has done the 
meanest and most menial of Jabor, for months, 
within five minutes’ walk of where his father and 
his brother make thousands of dollars every day, 
would sound strange indeed. 

IIe satisfies himself that his brother is worthy, 
that Lucy is not unhappy, that hia father has 
covered the grave in his heart so deep that a res- 
urrection is unlikely—and unneeded. He waits—- 
waits still! Who in his place would dare do 
more ? Would you ? 
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One night, when his labor has been unusually 
hard, and his employer unusually severe and ex- 
acting, he sits in his dreary room and pores over 
a borrowed daily newspaper—two or three days 
old. This item, among the births, arrests his at- 
tention : 

‘*Loom1s.—To Lester Loomis and Lucy Lane Loomis, a 
daughter—Sylvestina.” 

The name touches him. He weeps, for the first 
time since he learned that his wife—lovingly 
pledged and solemnly promised—has wedded an- 
other, and that the world has called him thief for 
twenty years. 

He must be forgiven, clse they would not 
have named their first-born child for him. They 
must doubt—at least. They must be ready to lis- 
ten, to learn, to lament, to love. He is not quite 
sure that ho can bear to sec the woman he loved, 
just yet, or the unknowing brother who ‘sup- 
planted him. But his father—the man to whom 
he owes life in the sorry world—surely he may go 
to him. Surely there can uo evil come of that. 
As surely as the morrow dawns, so surely he 
will go. 

And then—just then—a boy from the street— 
and, judging by his garb, most decidedly of the 
street—comes in with a letter for him. He gives 
the Jad only a passing glance; he has no money 
for the boy, and the already well-paid youngster 
does not linger long. ‘The man grasps the letter 
—the first one he has had since he came back to 
the world of men again—and looks at it. Then, 
a sudden tremor seizes him, and his hand shakes 
as though he had the ague. John Jones is the 
name by which this laborer is known, but the 
typewritten address, on the square and solid en- 
velope, in the darkest of ink and most lavishly 
used, says, plainly and uncompromisingly, ** Mr. 
Sylvester Loomis.” : 

He opens the letter. Inside is a half-sheet of 
plain, square, heavy letter-paper. No stamp, 
no heading, no water-mark—it is only a square of 
paper—save for the message, black and glossy 
from a typewriter, which it contains : 


“You contemplate meking yourself known. Your corre- 
spondent forbids it. Let what is true be true; you can 
prove nothing. The money and the diamonds are safe; 
not one of the stones has ever been offered for sale, nor 
ene of the bank notes tendered anywhere—with every 
great diamond-dealer in the world furnished with de- 
scriptions of the stones, and every banker with a list of 
the notes and their numbers, only a fool would negotiate 
while you were missing. But you have returned; the 
world will say you have brought the stolen property with 
you; and, Sylvester Loomis, if you dare go to your friends 
or your family, half a dozen of the best stones shall be of- 
fered for sale at Tiffany’s, to-morrow, and a half-dozen 
five-thousand-pound notes shall be offered for deposit at 
as many of the first banking houses in the city. A word 
to the wise——” 
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That was all. And, at first, Sylvester Loomis 
laughed long and loud, and congratulated him- 
self on the fool he had for a foe. What better 
credential could he carry than a threatening let- 
ter like that ? How clear himself more easily 
than by placing it before the father who trusted 
him go truly in the long ago, and who had never, 
he felt sure, utterly ceased to love him ? 

A second thought sobered the man. What 
would be easier, after all, if some man who hated 
him was actually in possession of the diamonds 
and the money, than to so act as to compromise 
him beyond all hope and all question ? Suppose 
a half-dozen letters written to as many banks in 
New York—written with the typewriter, on plain 
and unmarked paper—and suppose one of the 
bank notes inclosed in each, with an unsigned 
direction to place the amount to the credit of 


Sylvester Loomis’? Suppose, too, an ordinary- 


looking express package—or even a package sent 
by mail—to carry a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of the finest of diamonds to Tiffany’s, with 
a request for an offer to be sent to ‘‘ Sylvester 
Loomis, alias John Jones,” at the place where he 
lived, in the meanest of lodgings ? A cold sweat 
stood on the harassed and hunted man at the 
mere thought of it. 

Then he had another thought, a new thought, 
a sensible thowght. He would go, that: very 
night, and see his father. He would tell him his 
story, tell it truthfully, tell it fully. He would 
make it all so eloquent that the old gentleman 
could not fail to believe. Ile would even go s0 
far as to call himself fool and coward, and try to 
show how his years of lonely exile had made it 
easy and natural for him to be that. 

“‘ Not one of the stones has ever been offered 
forsale,” he said to himself, rehearsing the ap- . 
peal he would make to his father in behalf of his 
own truth and honor, ‘nor one of the bank notes 
used. But I have reason for thinking that some 
enemy will try to make it appear, to-morrow, that 
I have them, and will use them.” 

No plan could have seemed more perfect—no 
scheme more secure. Iie left his bare and dego- 
late room, mutely taking leave of it forever, and 
thinking of the luxury that had been his in the 
home to which he was going. 

Ic reached the street. The night seemed to 
breathe peace to his soul. Ile was happier than 
he had ever been since the lying message was laid 
in his hand in far-away Australia, so very long 
ago. 

He took the shortest and easiest route out of 
the city—out to the pretty suburban place where 
his father had his home. It was not late when 
he reached there--not later than ten o’clock— 
and the glamour of the night made him half 
believe that the twenty years, and more, lying 
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between his last visit and now, were only a fiction 
and adream. He passed my house, half inclined 
in spite of all that had been and all that was, to 
come in and wish Lester and Lucy all the hap- 
piness that honor and truth merit. But he re- 
sisted the sudden temptation, and passed on. He 
stood, at length, in front of the house where he 
had been born—the house where his mother and 
mine had died—the house where a light at a well- 
remembered window told him that his father was 
still up and busied with something. He felt 
almost a boy again; some memory of a childish 
fault, and of the kindly words with which his 
father had rebuked him for his sin and urged him 
to a nobler life, stirred in his soul. Millions of 
money ! years of doubt and labor ! sae 
And he caught his breath sharply. 

‘In an hour—or in the half of it—his father 
would have forgotten all that—forgotten it for- 
ever—if only he found skill to make the old man 
understand the truth. The truth ? Understand 
it’ He shut his teeth savagely together, and 
ewore that it should be! 

Would he need the letter 2? Had he better use 
it ? Circumstances must determine that. But 
he took it out of his pocket, again, and stood 
under the lamp at his father’s gate to read it once 
more, And—and =, 

What was this ? What did this mean? The 
light seémed good, but he had to strain his eyes 
to read the dim address on the envelope. Nerv- 
ously and hurriedly he took the letter from its 
covering. And as he glanced at it, he felt sick 
and faint, and had to clutch at the lamp-post for 
support: the writing was faded out—gone ut- 
ferly! It was only a sheet of blank paper that 
he held in his hand! The warning he had re- 
cciyed could be a warning to him only! 

He did not enter his father’s house. Really, 
he dared not. He went back, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, to his mean abode, to think his situation 
over, and to try to see a gleam of light somewhere 
in it. And, before he dreamt—dreamt that he 
was dying, alone and unrescued, on the desolate 
island that had been his home for almost a third 
of a lifetime,"and thanking God for sucka 


death, in place of the horror that life elsewhere. a 


and afterward might have heav.—ue cried himself 
to. zheep as he might have done when he was a 
child—when a mother’s care still blessed him and 
shielded him—when a future of either sin or mis- 
ery seemed utterly impossible. 
* * * * * * 

One day there was news of my death. Syl- 
vester Loomis mourned as truly as he could have 
tlone if I had not unwittingly usurped his place 
in the warld of happiness. 

“Dead ? dead ? 


He could hardly believe it! And—— 
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Should he make himeelf known to his father, 
now, or wait ?” 

And even while he debated, the ragged and 
dirty daughter of his slatternly landlady brought 
him another of those square and solid envelopes, 

“A fellow left it an hour ago,” she said. ' 

He opened it. Already the ink was almost 
faded out. Already it was hard work to decipher 
the message it had for him. Already so much: 
time had clipe that he knew there remained no. 
chance of showing this to any other than some: 
one of the low-browed aud brutal associates of his 
daily toil. 

“The letters are written,” so the well-nigh il- 
legible message said, ‘‘and the notes are inclosed 5; 
the diamonds are packed, and the necessary post-| 
age-stamps are already on the carefully addressed’ 
package. You see the situation is grave enough, 

“But this is not all. 

“T can tell vou who killed Lester Loomis. 
Could you tell me ? 

“ Wait—wait—only wait—and danger will pass 
you by. But dare come now, dare visit your 


father now, and arrest as an accomplice in this 


most dastardly of murders awaits you at his door. 
Do you see the situation? Do you understand 
your danger ? And have you found life so hard 
that rather than live it longer you morte hang— 
hang—HAane@ ?” ; a 

* * % * * * 

“‘Luey Lane Loomis is under arrest, charged 
with the murder of her husband !” “ 

The daily papers said that! In God’s name, 
what would tha third of the accursed letters, 
which the hunted man now held in his hand, 
have to say ? This one had come by mail. Mesy 
sengera might be getting unsafe. The man saj 
some bitter words, under his breath, as he to 
the envelope across, regarding his foe wha hides 
oe ene against him in the dark. 7 

- What—what he net 

But some postal sey had been too great! 
The horror of {**last message—this third threat 
“reater than that “ot either of the ath. 
eps rent been, and all the greater in that it mngt- 
remain forever unknown and unguessed ! On 

sheet of pure white paper met the frightened 
gaze of the half-crazed man. 

*‘Ts—is life worth living ?” muttered he, brow 
kenly, “ and—if—not—what is—is the easier way 


out——” ; 
* x * * * " 


t 
Arush through the darkness, a dash through 
spatial abysms, a flash of suns and systems swing: - 
ing in the fathomless ether—and I stood, again, 
in my own garden, my good friend by my gide. 
And in the east the cold, gray dawn wag break- 
ing. ‘ 
Farewell,” said the mighty angel. 
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‘Thank you,” said I, my voice shaken and 
broken. 

“Nay, not se,” whispered he, reverently ; 
‘thank thou thy God! And pray Him that He 
may add strength to thy weakness; pray that 
thou may be permitted, dead though thou art, 
to help see justice done.” 

I bowed my shadowy head! I prayed! 

‘Thou hast chosen wisely,” said my august 
friend and guide; ‘thou knowest, now, why 
thy brother never came again.” 

‘* How long—O God—how long %” I cried in 
agony. 

The angel shook his head. 

“Tam only the keeper of the records,” he 
said, ‘Cand I know nof. Ask thou thyself these 
things ; keep thou in thine heart these sayings : 
How many hundreds of years did man sin ere the 
waters drowned the world? How many thou- 
sands of years did mankind wait for Him in 
whose tiame is salvation ? How many ages will 
it be ere the torch of God’s wrath is flung among 
the foundation-stones of that which thou callest 
the universe ? Again I say to thee that the one 
mighty lesson, set by God Himself for men and 
angels alike to learn, is the one mighty virtue ! 
And the name of this mighty dual unity is Pa- 
tience !” 


Cuapter VIII. 


January 6th, 1883,— It is eleven o’clock at night. 
This has been the busiest day I have had since I 
died. I have done more—seen more—heard more— 
learned more—and found more to puzzle me and 
drive me to serious thought—than has been true 
in any other day since I exchanged mortality for 
immortality. But there has been, on the whole, 
I think, less to worry and annoy than has been 
true before. Though— I — am — not — quite— 
sure ! 

The first thing I did this morning was to call 
on my brother. I had several reasons for doing 
so. In the first place, I always loved him—and 
pity and sympathy have given to the already 
great love a sudden and sturdy growth. Again, 
I hope that the time is coming when I can help 
him punish those—whoever they may be—who 
have wronged him so. And last of all, I wanted 
to test, so far as I might, the truth of the marvel- 
ous things I had seen while in company with the 
great and powerful one who gave me one choice 
among the records of the past. 

I can imagine some thoughtless one saying that 
an individual who has found life and conscious- 
ness and his personal identity beyond the change 
which men call death ought to be ready to believe 
anything. I beg the reader’s pardon ; that does 
not follow at all. Life—consciousness—a per- 
sonal identity—these are things that every one of 
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all the millions who have died out of the world 
have found waiting for them beyond the sombre 
silences ; you, my friend, in some coming day, 
will learn all this in yeur own person, and may, 
perhaps, think of these lines as you realize that 
you have died—and that you live again! To be, 
and to know that I am—these are as natural as it 
was to be, and to know that I was, in the days of 
boxhood a score of years ago, in the mornings 
which followed sound slumber. But I can re- 
member that a boy called Lester Loomis, a lad I 
knew long ago, used to have wonderful and viwd 
dreams ; so that 

But I needn’t multiply words. My experience 
with “‘ the keeper of the records ” was no dream ; 
it was as real as my life is; I called on my brother 
this morning. And, as I said, my last reason 

Yes, I meant it! I cannot think out, not vet, 
any reason in which Lucy is a figure and a factor. 
I wonder if all ghosts are as jealous as I believe 
myself quite capable of being ? 

I walked, this morning, though I might have 
taken car or stage without paying! I rather en- 
joyed the hurry and bustle of the streets, and took 
genuine pleasure in jostling against several ac- 
quaintances who would have fainted, I doubt not, 
if they had guessed at my proximity to them. 

I had quite a search for Sylvester’s present 
home. Indeed, I was almost ready, once or 
twice, to give the whole thing up. -It isn’t 
enough to say that I had not guessed he could 
be so unpleasantly situated ; the simple truth 
is that I didn't know there were such horrible 
and degraded places possible in the great, rich, 
Christian city of New York. ‘There wasn’t a 
policeman in sight when I turned into the nar- 
row street where my brother lives, and I actually 
shrank, for a moment, from the ordeal before 
me; it took me a little time to remember that 
I hadn’t a thing that the most acute and pains- 
taking thicf could steal,'and that I had passed 
as far beyond the power of human harm as I had 
beyond the reach of human help. 

The smells in that horrible alley—for the street 
could hardly be denominated more than that— 
were dreadful. My knowledge of hygiene made 
me more than anxious for the safety of a crowded 
city that could tolerate so potent a source of con- 
tagion and plague in this, its very heart. The 
instinct of self-preservation would have sent me 
hurrying home, my brother unfound and unvis- 
ited, had I not reassured myself by saying, com- 
placently, that I was already dead and buried! 

I wonder if it is quite common for a ghost td 
draw aside, disgustedly, from the possible contanr_ 
ination of a baby at play in the street ? I won: 
der if it is usual for him to shut his modest eves 
against some sights he must else see? I wonder 
if it is an everyday experience for one who finds 
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it easy to write in the darkness of midnight to 
find the halls and passages of New York tenement- 
houses rather too dark and gloomy for even ghostly 
comfort ? I wonder whether sudden tremulous 
starts, on the rickety stairs, with absurd fears lest 
imponderable intangibility should fall through 
and break itself, are frequent experiences ? 

I found the door of the room in which my 
brother lived. It was closed. John Jones, la- 
borer, was sick that day, so he said, and so, at 
the risk of losing even the hard and ill-paid work 
which he had, Sylvester Loomis was idle ! 

The door was closed. But I found no difficulty 
in getting in. Such a door as his would have been 
® poor barrier to set against mortal man ; it was a 
poor barrier against the cold of the draughty pas- 
sage and stairways ; to me, it was no barrier at all. 

I went in. I stood over him, and looked down 
on the man who had suffered so much—and 80 
innocently. I am go sure that I wept, that I know 
I wondered whether he would not hear my tears 
falling in the silence, and looked down upon the 
floor to see where I felt they must fall. But no 
sound from my world touched him in his; and 
the floor was as innocent of tear-splashes as it was 
of the pressure of my feet. 

How thin the man looked—how gaunt—how 
angular; how much famino and foul air, priva- 
tion and cold, had done for him—done for him 
on that side of human history which always 
prevails in the end! He seemed less vigorous 
than I had reason to believe he had been in his 
island home; some thought of the same sort 
must have flashed through his own brain, for he 
raised his head, smiled grimly, stretched out his 
thin and almost transparent hand, looked at it 
critically—and laughed! I can fancy that a lost 
soul—in deepest hell—might readily laugh as 
loudly and as merrily ! 

I stood before the man, and watched him. The 
horror of the affair fascinated and held me. I 
stood——. But, really, there was no choice regard- 
ing that; the man sat in the only chair in the 
room, and I could not have endured to sit upon 
the wretched thing he called shis bed. 

When I went in, his elbows were on his knees, 
and his chin in the palms of his hands. But, be- 
fore I had been there long, he grew restless and 
uneasy. A fire that made me think of the pos- 
sibility of insanity some time coming his way 
flashed up in his eyes; strange and_half-inco- 
herent mutterings fell from his pained lips. 

Tle crossed tite room, opened the drawer in 
the battered and unpainted washstand, and took 
out three things and laid them down by his tin 
washdish. One was a cheap revolver; one was 
an old razor; one was a bottle, half full of a dark 
liquid, and carrying no other label than an un- 
couth figure of a skull and crossbones. : 


““There’s that, and that, and that,” he said, 
slowly, touching each in succession with his long, 
gaunt forefinger ; ‘‘and there’s the river ! Poison ? 
Well, no! I’d like to keep my senses to the very 
end. The river ? Hardly! I’d rather John Jones, 
the disheartened laborer, would be buried from the 
house in which he solved the last and greatest 
problem of human life, than that Sylvester 
Loomis should lie on exhibition in the morgue, 
and run the risk of being seen by some one who 
knew him twenty years ago. The pistol? And 
run the risk of being interrupted and bafiled, if 
the first shot should go wide of a nervous man’s 
mark ? J—I think not.” 

He put the pistol and the poison in the drawer 
again. He went and locked his door, which had 
been closed before. He came and stood before 
the washstand, and before the cracked, dim look- 
ing-glass which hung above it. He loosened his 
shirt at the neck. IIe run his tremulous fingers 
along the bronzed column which supported his 
finely shaped and stately head. And I trembled 
as Iwatched him. Ie had never been a student, 
for study’s pleasure, as I had been. He had had 
no hygienic hobbies or anatomical crankiness. 
But—if he cut where his fingers crept—a sudden 
shoulder set against his frail door would an- 
nounce a man who would come too late! 

He took the razor in his hand. I stood and 
watched him. In Heaven’s name, what else was 
there that I could do? I could not take it from 
him. I could not warn nor reason nor argue. I 
could only wait—zazt ! He stood there, as utterly 
alone and helpless as though it were truo that love 
dies when the fabric of the heart falls into rnin— 
as strange and sad an illustration of the truth that 
men must work out their own destinies as search 
could have found in all the world that morning. 
Alone—helpless—lost—and I stood at his very 
elbow ! Alone—so far as he could know—as truly 
as he would have been if the grave had only one 
door! Alone—so far as human senses could know 
—as fully as could have been true if all that was 
Lester Loomis moldered slowly to dust in the 
coffin on which men marked his name. 

T awaited. I would have prevented tho tragedy 
which was impending—if I could have had the 
power, and found o way. But, as I waited, 
strange questions presented themselves to me. 

How soon would the dead man find himself 
and know himself again ? Would he know me ? 
Would he be pleased to meet me? Would it be 
possible for us to work together—plan and scheme 
together—and so help justice the sooner to a fit- 
ting finale, so far as the crimes against the two of 
us were concerned ? Could ho be less than grati- 
fied at finding his brother waiting for him, with 
outstretched hand, on the very threshold —— 

The man suddenly looked nervously over his 
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shoulder, and shuddered. The razor féll to the 
floor from his nerveless hand. He laughed, 
picked it up, put it into the drawer, and went 
back to his uncomfortable chair again. 

‘*There are two sides to the question, after 
all,” he muttered, moodily, “and a fool mustn’t 
forget that the unpleasantness he could leave so 
readily may be the least important side. I—I 
shouldn’t like to meet Lester this morning, and 
—and——” 

He relapsed into silence. And I suppose it 
would have been only polite and decent to have 
respected the man’s wishes, and taken French 
leave. ‘But I remained. Iam gradually becom- 
ing possessed of the idea that politeness is a social 
investment that pays very poor dividends ! 

Five minntes passed—ten—fifteen. Then my 
brother rose, opened the one window in his room, 
and looked out. I crossed over and stood beside 
him, leaned upon the window-ledge and looked 
out also. A back yard of unimagined filth and 
desolation! I didn’t look long. Remembering 
that, I conld think of the street on which the 
house fronts with feelings little short of pleasure 
and commendation. 

Sylvester opened the drawer again. Pistol and 
poison and razor—all went out of the window 
into the yard. 

“© While—Lucy—lives——” he said, brokenly. 

And I suddenly remembered how much I had 
to do during the day. I came straight away, and 
never once looked back ! 

* ; * * * * * 
After dinner— “ 
After Ais dinner, I mean—for you'll remember 

that J am gone beyond the need of dining—I 
looked in on my father. The old gentleman has 
aged terribly ; years seem to have passed over his 
head ‘since I saw him last, which—was—let me 
see—which was the day I was buried, was it not ? 

The business of Loomis & Son is being neg- 
lected, so far as he is concerned. He has some- 
thing else on hand which he regards as of greater 
importance than the making of money—or even 
the prudent and conservative care of what he 
already has. A mad and bloody thirst for revenge 
dominates him. He can think of nothing else. 

«‘This woman has been the evil genius of the 
Twoomis race,” said my father, bitterly, “and I 
can die happy if I can only see vengeance fully 
meted out to her. I attribute Sylvester's wrong 
and loss to her—in some way, though of course I 
do not understand what. And now—now—she 
has killed my son; she has killed my son !” 

So the discussion in my father’s room was not 
as to the truth, and the way of finding it and 
proving it. It was, rather, a careful considera- 
tion of how all against Lucy might be most 
strongly and cunningly presented—how all in her 
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favor could be most fully and clearly negatived 
and belittled—how this man might sway the jury 
—how that one might swerve the judge. My 


. father is the warm personal friend of the prose- 


euting atterney, a young gentleman who desires 
success quite as much as he does justice. And 
my father’s money has hired a half-dozen of the 
best. criminal lawyers in America te help the 
young fellow send my widow to the gallows, and 
one prominent legal gentleman from England i: 
on the ocean to-night, summoned by cable. 

Lawrence Loomis’s paid detectives ate piling 
up evidence. His lawyers are sorting and classi- 
fying it for use. He, a weak, narrow, fallible 
human being, has decided in advance that Lucy 
is guilty. He has determined that, if the power 
of money can compass it, she shall be hanged. 

%« * * * * * 

From my father’s room I went back ta see 
Sylvester again. ‘ While—Lucy—lives ” was 
not an unnatural thing for a man to say, nor 
an unreasonable one. I ought not to feel either 
hurt or angry. I was a very contrite spirit when 
I went back. 

Well, I had to endure the horrors of the street 
again, and the gloom of the declining afternoon 
seemed to increase and magnify them. But the 
damp hall, the decrepit stairs, the wretched room 
—these were spared me. My brother stood at the 
front door when I reached the house. All his 
little possessions were in a cheap colored hand- 
kerchief which he held in his hand. 

“I can endure this no longer,” he said, as we 
walked away together, and I noted every word as 
carefully as if he had been speaking to me instead 
of to himself, ‘‘and so I shall change. I lose my. 
work, of course,.and may not get another job. I 
have not more money than I must spend in a 
fortnight, and God only knows when and where 
and how I shall get more. But I must hide my- 
self from my unknown foe—or I shall go mad y j 

We walked along, together, from street to street.’ 
We went, side by side, across the Brooklyn Bridge 
—where he paid and I didn’t. We went, slowly 
and wearily enough, into one of the dirtiest andi 
most degraded localities in Brooklyn. My brother 
hired a dirty and untidy little room—a “ fur- 
nished room” the owner brazenly called it—on 
the upper floor of a tall building. He paid rent 
for two weeks in advance—more money than he 
had quite counted on for that purposc—and only 
reluctantly and after much vain bickering and 
haggling over the price. I saw the two men look 
one another in the face. I saw the same thought 
in the eyes of both: In two weeks, unless some- 
thing unlikely and unexpectedly happened, the 
new lodger wouldn't need the room any longer! 

We went in, and sat down. .My brother leaned 
his forehead on the dingy table, and groaned. 
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“* Helpless—helpless !” he muttered. ‘“‘O—my 
—God! I found a way to live—a way to live 
for eighteen years—on a patch of desolation of 
which the most painstaking and accurate geog- 
rapher never heard. But here, with the densest 
population of the New World living all about 
me, I may die of hunger—in a week or two!” 

He rose wearily. We left the room. He started 
to turn the key in the lock, but checked himself, 
smiling grimly. What was there for a thief to 
take ? What was there for evil-minded curiosity 
to examine to his hurt ? He didn’t even close the 
door—and you'll remember I couldn’t—when we 
came out. 

We walked downstairs, and over to a baker's 

shop on the opposite corner. Some of the things 
they had for sale smelled good—even to a ghost ! 
But Sylvester bought a small loaf of very stale 
bread, getting it for two or three cents less than 
he must have paid for it when fresh, and had a 
battered tin cup he brought with him half filled 
witha horrible-looking liquid that the dealer called 
milk. Then we went back to his room again. 
- It was getting dark when we returned, and 
some minutes passed before Sylvester saw an ob- 
ject which had caught my attention the instant 
we entered the room. He pounced upon it, when 
he did sce it, with a cry of such anger and despair 
that I shuddered. He had torn open the large, 
square, solid envelope, and was already reading 
his foe’s insolent message, before I bethought ine 
to look over his shoulder and read it too. 

“‘Jt is important that I should know where to 
find you,” the message began, ‘ and essential that 
I watch you when I wish. And, therefore, unless 
you'd like to move into jaii, you'll not move again ! 
Meantime, unless you object to being a pensioner 
of the man who has your money and your dia- 
monds “a 

He read no further. He tore the sheet of 
paper into tiny fragments; he cast them on the 
floor ; he stamped and danced upon them in an 
ecstasy of maniacal fury. Ife sprang to the table ; 
he caught up the rest of the inclosure the en- 
velope had contained —a half-dozen golden 
double-eagles—and hurled the coins away into 
the darkest and most rubbish-laden and dirt- 
haunted corner of the room. And then 

He went down on his knees, in all the name- 
less filth of the apartment, and searched long and 
eagerly to find what his frenzy had made him 
throw away. And, at. the end of an hour, he 
bowed his head at the table and wept like a child, 
and the reason was that there had been six coins 
thrown away and he had been able to find, again, 
but five! 

* 


* * * * * 


I had a genuine shock on. the way home, an 
experience I don't care to,have repeated in a 
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hurry. It. is, most likely, the most trivial thing 
that ever happened to me, and yet it has im- 
pressed me so strangly and so strangely that I 
feel compelled to write about it. 

In the loneliest place on the Brooklyn Bridge, 
then almost free from any persons so poor or 
leisurely as to be going on foot, a man was wait- 
ing; I wondered if he might not be waiting for 
me! 

Just as I came opposite him he took a few 
quick steps which brought him almost in my 
path. I looked at him—straight into his face— 
and recugnized him in a moment. He was the 
man who loitered in front of my house. while 
Ridley Royal tried to compel my wife to promise 
to marry him ! 

So far, there is nothing remarkable in my ad- 
venture. The world is not so large that one may 
not look to meet again the man he‘has met once. 
Indeed, Iam not sure that I might not safely en- 
large the statement, and have it include a uni- 
verse instead of a single world. 

But the remarkable part is coming ; it is at my 
pen’s end. Looking into this man’s eyes, I was 
impressed with the idea that he was looking into 
mine! Seeing him, I felt suddenly sure that he 
saw me aswell! There, alone, with the sky above 
and the waters far below, I thought, for one aw- 
ful moment, that he was going to speak to me! 

Whether he saw—or saw not, whether he pur- 
posed speaking—or did not, I do not know, and 
never shall. But he passed me by without a 
word. 

I wonder if, when some more than usually sen- 
sitive individual sees a ghost, and perhaps ad- 
dresses it, itis the common thing for the ghost 
to be the most frightened of the two? Be that 
as it may, and in spite of his excellent self-con- 
trol, I would willingly wager a pretty sum, if cir- 
cumstances made it possible, that I know a man 
who saw a ghost on the East River Bridge this 
evening ! 

* * * * * * 

I came home, this evening, to find my child 
sick. It is nothing serious, I suppose, though 
the nurse and the doctor are both of them evi- 
dently puzzled. And I must not allow myself to 
forget that little ailments are sometimes fatal in 
infaney, nor that the care of the best hired nurse 
is lacking in something one would find in the 
love and devotion of the most inexperienced of 
mothers. 

I want my child to live. 
that she shall. 
solutely nothing. 

I found Royal in charge of things here. But 
I suppose I ought not to complain. I could 
hardly expect the servants to be wiser in their 
day and generation than I was in mine. 


I say she must live— 
And yet, I can do nothing—ab- 
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The colonel was the one who advised having 
a doctor. Indeed, he selected the man himself. 
It seems queer, unless he’s a liar in all things as 
well as in some, that he sent for Kenneth Kings- 
ford. But, on the whole, I’d be quite satisfied to 
have him here—if only Ridley Royal were not ! 

(To be continued.) 


SHARK’S-TEETH WEAPONS. 
By J. CARTER BEARD, 
THE natives on some of the Pacific islands, be- 
ing provided neither with metals nor any stone 
harder than the coral rock, of which the atolls 
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they inhabit are composed, would seem badly off, 
indeed, for material of which to make tools or 
weapons, were it not that their very necessity has 
bred an invention no less ingenious than curious 
and effective. This is nothing less than the use 
of shark’s teeth to give a cutting edge to their 
wooden knives and swords. The mouth of the 
shark contains three hundred teeth, arranged in 
five rows, all closely lying upon cach other, except 
the outer row, and so constructed that as one 
tooth is broken or lost another takes its place. 
The native workman of the Kingsmill group, 
where such weapons are made, has, therefore, 
little trouble in supplying himself with a stock of 
these hard, sharp-edged teeth, from which to 
select such as will answer his purpose. 

Mr. J. G. Wood, in his work on the uncivil- 
ized races of men, describes a number of these 
shark-teeth weapons, and a fine collection, 
from which the accompanying drawings were 
made, is to be seen at the New York Museum 
of Natural History. On referring to these 
drawings, it will be seen that the teeth are not 
only pointed and keen-edged, but are finely and 
regularly serrated, so that the cutting power 
is greatly increased. Indeed, so great a faculty 
have these teeth for wounding, that the im- 
plements and weapons upon which they are 
used have to be handled with considerable care 
to prevent being cut by them as by so many 
lancets. 

A drawing is here given of a Kingsmill Isl- 
ander in complete armor very ingeniously made 
of cocoanut fibre, including the very curious 
and somewhat inexplicable back piece. The 
armor is in two parts, one of which is worm as 
a coat, and the other as brecches. In his right 
hand is a shark’s-tooth sword, and upon his 
head a cap, made of the diodon, or porcupine- 
fish, which, when it is inflated, is covered with 
sharp spines projecting in every direction. 

At No.1 is shown a pair of gauntlets armed 
with teeth. The curious three-bladed weapon, 
which may perhaps be called a sword, is used 
for striking, and is capable of inflicting severe 
and dangerous wounds. A couple of native 
knives are also shown. 

The teeth are fastened in grooves cut in the 
wood ; each tooth is pierced, and a sennit passed 
through and bound firmly around the blade. 

Not only are these teeth used as armatures 
to their swords, but the Kingsmill Islanders 
also bind them on their spears, making of them 
terribly effective weapons, any part of which, 
touching an enemy, cannot fail to wound him. 

The collection at the New York Museum of 
Natural History is probably unequaled. Mr. 
Star, the Curator of the Ethnological Depart- 
ment, tells me that the weapons and imple- 
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ments have not, as 
might be supposed, been 
collected from the 
countries where they 
were made, but from 
odd nooks and corners, 
whalers’ homes, saloons 
and old-fashioned farm- 
houses, to which places 
they were brought by 
ship-captains and 
sailors. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


IMAGINE (says a Lon- 
don correspondent) a 
man born in Bombay, 
of parents in whose 
veins runs the blood of 
more than one people, 
born and passing the 
first five years of his life 
in that strange, warm 
land; then taken back 
to the parental roof-tree 
in old England, that-he 
might know something 
of the sweet childhood 
and healthy boyhood 
peculiar to this shel- 
tered island ; and again, 
at the age of sixteen, 
returning of his own 
free will to the tropical 
country which gave him 
birth, and for seven 
long years doing the 
hardest kind of journal- 
istic work—working 
from dawn to eve, year 
in and year out, with | 
the thermometer  fre- | 
quently away up in the | i 
hundreds, no substitute WNIT 
even of the poorest pos- 
sible in a territory where 
journalists are not to be 
obtained on short notice 
for either love or money, with fever looking him 
grimly in the eye, cholera slaying those nearest 
and dearest to him, and in his own heart always 
that tumult of aspiration and despair which is 
ever the lot of the highly gifted—the only genu- 
ine consolation lying in the hard labor which later 
on was destined to bear riper fruit, but which at 
the moment in that deadly climate strained the 
vitality to its last possible limit. Imagine a man 
who has led this kind of a life, having but little 
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society for nearly a decade beyond the rough-and- 
ready representatives of the army and the natives, . 
with whom he has slumbered and fought, sor- 
rowed and made merry, watched and broken 
bread, until they are-to him as brothers—imagine 
all this, and see if you cannot understand why 
it is that at. this moment the writings of Rudyard 
Kipling are astonishing two worlds. Without a 
previous knowledge of the soil from which has 
sprung all these marvelous blossoms of a human 
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intellect, it is natural that the first question 
should be whether this precocity but presages an 
ultimate fiasco, or work stronger than any that 
this century has yet known. Lionized as a young 
man can be only in a society which constantly 
crayes a new sensation, courted with a persist- 
ency which must prove more flattering than whole- 
some at the age of twenty-four, it will not be at 
all surprising if Mr. Kipling has startled the 
world this year only to fall by the way in the end. 

But may the gods be kind and avert such a 
catastrophe! Indeed, as I contemplated the mod- 
est ménage near the Thames, with the desk and 
chair and the pen, which evidently saw long and 
daily service, I felt that, after all, genius would 
rise superior to society. A charming little study 
that is, with the green of Victoria Embankment 
directly beneath the windows, the glistening 
waters of the ship-burdened river but a stone’s 
throw away, and such coziness and cheer within. 
Walls hung with army pictures, reproduced by 
Détaille ; a dozen well-used pipes of varying sorts 
and sizes occupying a case just above a most in- 
viting sleepy-hollow chair ; a couch covered with 
a tiger-skin, which even in death is not free from 
menace and alarm ; a great black cat, thoroughly 
alive and happy, and much petted by her fond 
master ; the little tea-table, from which an as- 
cetic repast is snatched when inspiration comes 
thick and fast. Ah, it was all very fascinating ! 
And the lord of the little realm, how shall I de- 
scribe him ? It is so natural to describe a woman, 
so difficult to reproduce the personality of a man. 
Woman lends herself with ease to any kind of 
portraiture, while it always seems to me that man 
instinctively rebels against it. Yet I would I 
could convey to you some impression of that 
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DU MAURIER ON ILLUSTRATORS OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


small, lithe, graceful figure; of a countenance 
which even at twenty-four is beginning to tell 
the tale of persistent and severe labor, and a 
climate which must eat the very heart out of a 
man ; a chin cleft in twain, but strong and prom- 
inent, telling of many a battle fought and con- 
quered, and many a battle yet to come; nostrils 
which expand with every emotion like those of - 
blooded horses quivering for the race; a com- 
plexion pale from study and also from the great 
heat borne unremittingly for so many years, and 
fine gray eyes, whose widely dilating pupils, be- 
hind the constantly worn eyeglasses, fill one with 
a vague alarm, as of some misfortune lying in 
wait for their future sight. : 


DU MAURIER ON ILLUSTRATORS OF 
PRETTY WOMEN. 


I povust if Dickens visualized his pretty women 
accurately—Mrs. Dombey, Florence, Dora, Agnes, 
Ruth, Pinch, Kate Nickleby, Little Em’ly — we 
know them all through Habl6t Browne alone—and 
none of them present any very marked physical 
characteristics. They are sweet and graceful, 
neither tall nor short; they have a pretty droop 
in their shoulders, and are very ladylike ; some- 
times they wear ringlets, sometimes not, and each 
would very easily do for the other. Cruikshank’s 
pretty woman leaves no very delightful impres- 
sion on the mind. FF. Walker’s pretty woman was 
very touching and sweet, innocent and refined. 
Sir John Gilbert’s was grand and regal, with am- 
ple gestures. Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s pretty woman 
is also a very charming person—dignified, well- 
bred and well-dressed, of a serious and thoughtful 
mind—to be depended upon in all the relations 
of life; and so is Mrs. Allingham’s. 
John Leech’s pretty woman was ‘‘ just 
a daisy,” as Americans say. She 
was the love of my salad days; she 
wore a crinoline and a porkpie hat (or 
an ‘“‘ugly”’), and a chenille net for her 
hair, and above each ankle was some- 
times displayed a little frill which has 
long ceased to be there! It was not a 
happy period for female costume. 
But, for all that, what a darling she 
was! She played croquet, and rode to 
hounds, and was a great archer, and 
screamed when c:ackers were let off, 
and did not make an unseemly fuss 
when her soldier cousin with the waxed 
mustaches kissed her under the mis- 
tletoe; and didn’t she enjoy her holi- 
day at the seaside! The bathing, the 
flirting, the galloping over the downs 
on well-seasoned screws ; the walks on 
the pier in the high wind that crested 
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the waves with foam and bent her broad-brimmed 
hat, and blew her hair and skirts about, display- 
ing her pretty ankles—and a little more. But 
when she married she soon settled down and grew 
stout and matronly, a little before her time, per- 
haps. She had not learned the modern trick 
of looking younger than her own daughters. 
The crown, or ‘‘cake,” must be given, I think, 
to Sir John Millais’s pretty woman, who is alive 
at every point, and the most modern of all. She 
is also a most aristocratic person, even if she be 
but a dressmaker, or a poor widow with her mite. 
When she is a noble marchioness there is no mis- 
take about her. When she is neither one nor the 
other, but just Lily Dale, then she is most ador- 
able, and I own that Iam very much in love with 
her. She is ‘‘not foo good for human nature’s 
daily food,” but so utterly good enough. I con- 
fess that in book illustration J think the pretty 
woman a very important person, and since we are 
on the subject (although it is hardly for me to 
speak of her), it seems somewhat unfair: to leave 
my pretty woman quite out in the cold. I do 
hope the reader does not dislike her—that is, if 
he knows her. I am so fond of her myself, or, 
rather, so fond of what I want her to be. She is 
my pitce de résistance, and I have, often heard 
her commended, and the praise of her has sounded 
sweet in mine ears, and gone straight to my heart, 
for she has become to me as a daughter. She is 
rather tall, I admit, and a trifle stiff; but Eng- 
lishwomen are tall and stiff just now, and she is 
a trifle too serious; but that is only because I find 
it so difficult, with a mere stroke of black ink, to 
indicate the enchanting little curved lines that go 
from the nose to the mouth-corners, causing the 
cheeks to make a smile—and without them the 
smile is incomplete, merely a grin. So I have 
had to give up the smile when the author has 
not absolutely insisted upon it. And as for the 
height, I have often begun by drawing the dear 
creature Jittle, and found that by one sweep of 
the pen (adding a few inches to the bottom of 
her skirt) I have improved her so much that it 
has been impossible to resist the temptation—the 
thing is so easy, and the result.so satisfying and 
immediate. I beg the reader’s forgiveness for 
this outburst of senile paternal egotism. It shall 
not oceur again. 
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WITTY PERSONALITIES. 

THAT a witty compliment should involve per- 
sonality is scarcely to be wondered at, but even in 
the following incident the paying of the compli- 
ment carried with it a certain amount of dispar- 
agement upon others. A daughter of Louis 
XIV., the Princess di Conti, having railed 
at the Mohammedan custom of polygamy, her 
listener, the Moorish Ambassador, replied : ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, a plurality of wives is allowed among us 
because in our country we must seek in several 
women the charming qualities which are here to 
be found in one.” Very pretty. indeed, but still 
ill-natured toward the ladies of his own land. 
“Sir,” said a little blustering man to a religious 
opponent, ‘I say, sir, do you know to what sect 
I belong 2” ** Well, I don’t exactly know,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ but to judge from your make, shape 
and size, I should say you belonged to a class 
called the in-sect.” Perhaps the feeling was ir- 
resistible, but nevertheless such a reply was cruel ; 
while still more so was the retort of the Irish beg- 
garwoman who, following a gentleman who had 
had the misfortune to lose his nose, kept exclaim- 
ing : ‘‘ Heaven preserve your honor’s eyesight.” 
The gentleman was at last annoyed at her impor- 
tunity, and said: ‘* Why do you wish my eyesight 
to be preserved ? Nothing ails my eyesight nor 
is likely to.” ‘No, your honor,” replied the 
Trishwoman., “ but it will be a sad thing if it does, 
for you will have nothing to rest your spectacles 
upon.” An old writer says that “as gold be- 
comes refined by passing through the ordeal of 
fire, so truth is the purer for being tested by the 
furnace of fun ; for jokes are to facts what melt- 
ing-pots are to metal. The utterer of a good 
joke is a useful member of society, but the maker 
of a bad one is a more despicable character than 
the veriest coiner by profession. A good joker 
transports his hearers, but a bad joker should be 
transported himself. A joke from a gentleman 
is an act of charity; an uncharitable joke is an 
ungentlemanly act. The retort courteous is the 
touchstone of good feeling, the reply churlish the 
proof of cold-hearted stupidity.” Nevertheless, 
it is to be doubted “if, even at the risk of being 
called uncharitable and ungentlemanly, mankind 
will ever be able to resist the temptation to say a 
clever thing at the expense of its neighbor. 
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MAKING A TOILET,— FROM THE PAINTING BY E. MOOK. 


+ “HE SOON REACHED THE BOTTOM, AND SAW, NOT FAB OFF, 
A MONSTER, WITH HUGE HEAD AND ENORMOUS EYES, 
THAT MOVED RAPIDLY TOWARD FERREOL.” 


FERREOL. 
By J. M. M. 


Young, brave, intelligent, and born at Mar- 
seilles, Ferreol was principled against being as- 
tonished. 

He left to feeble souls the vulgar emotion of 
surprise. The ancient Gauls used to brag that 
they would not be afraid even if the heavens 
should fall down upon their heads. Ferreol would 
undoubtedly have regarded it as a very regretta- 
ble incident, but he would not have allowed it 
to disturb his equanimity. 

He lacked nothing; he had enough to live 

Vol. XXXI., No. 1—7. 


upon; he bore joyously his five lustres; he 
knew how to live well; he made faces at the 
past, and he smiled at the future. 

At Paris he met Angele. She was adorably 


beautiful. He loved her. He told her so. 
She listened. He pressed his suit. She re- 
sisted. He insisted. She consented. 
«‘Have you any family ?” said he. 
*¢ Yes, a father.” 
‘* Where is he ?” 
“At Brest.” 
«‘ What ‘is his business ?” 
‘* He refits vessels.” 
A father-in-law who was a refitter was among 
the admissible contingencies. 
“Tm off,” said Ferreol. 
‘Where to ?” said Angele. 
«© To ask your father’s permission. That’s my 
way. Never put off anything till to-morrow. I 
love you. You love me. Isn’t that so ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Well, then, the train leaves at eight o’clock 
this evening. By eleven to-morrow morning I 
shall be at Brest. Irun to the refitting shop. I 
see your father. Task the question. He answers 
‘Yes.’ Tam delighted. I take the return train 
at3 p.m. The day after to-morrow, at 7 P.4., 
I say to you, ‘You are mine.’” 

She blushed, smiled sweetly, and murmured : 

“© Go.” 

Ferreol took a cab, and on his way found that 
the driver was drunk. He was not astonished. 
At the depot some one stole his valise. He was 
not astonished. In the car an Englishman, trav- 
eling alone, occupied all the four corner seats : 
one with his person, one with his umbrella, one 
with his opera-glass and one with his guide-book. 
He was not astonished. 

The train ran off the track, Humbug. His 
nose was half broken. A mere bagatelle. There 
were various delays. Tomfoolery. 

The day after the next—twenty-four hours 
after he was due there—Ferreol arrived at Brest, 
and, as rapid as a wild zebra, he darted along the 
Rue de Siam. 

‘‘ Where is there a refitter’s shop ?” 

«« At Penfield Street ; third house to the left.” 

He had not the remotest idea of the geography 
of Penfield Street, but he was not a man to ask 
for help. 

He went straight ahead, as if he knew all about 
it, turned into the Street of St. Sauveur, ran 
against the Gabon Gate, bounded back on Made- 
leine Street, cannoned on the Castle, and finally 
saw on a sign, ‘ Penfield Dock,” and being intel- 
ligent, as every man from Marseilles, of course, is, 
he knew he was on the right road. 


. He went along the dock, almost preauine his 


legs against the tarred ropes, tripping over the 
big rings, getting bruises from the bearers of all 
sorts of burdens, until at length he stopped be- 
fore a building on which, in black letters on a 
tobacco-colored ground, was the single word, ‘‘ Re- 
fitting.” 

This chance find did not astonish him. 

He sawa door, and immediately concluded that 
it was intended as an entrance. He turned the 
knob, entered, and found himself in a large room 
with dark walls. At the further end was a camp- 
bed, and on this camp-bed was sitting a sailor, 
smoking a pipe. He was terribly hairy, and 
where his skin did appear it was tanned to the 
color of a brick. He was eyidenely what is called 
an old salt. 

‘* Where can I find M. Kenezek ?” said Ferreol. 

This was the family name of his dearly beloved, 
Angele Kenezek. 

“He is not here,” 

‘¢ Where is he ?’ 


said the sailor. 
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“« At work.” 

“* Where ?” 

“There, down below ;” and his downturned 
thumb gave a vague idea of the geographical po- 
sition of the wished-for father-in-law. 

“‘ Well, I shall go and find him where he is at 
work.” 

‘*You, young man ?” 

“Why not ?” 

That would be droll !” 

«See here, my friend, don’t waste any tine: in 
talk. - I must speak with M. Kenezek. My busi- 
ness is pressing, and there is no time to be lost. 
I must see him, and that right off, even if I have 
to dive down to the bottom of Tartarus to see 
him.” 

The sailor started, aaa his pipe from the 
right side of his mouth to the left, and eaid : 

“‘Then you belong to the business !” 

Ferreol didn’t understand him, but, in accord- 
ance with his grand principle, said, ‘I should 
hope so,” as he straightened himself up. 

“So goes it then. I will guide you. It is only 
two stops from tigre: You can dress yourselt 
here.” 

Dress himeelf ! yor other man could hardly 
have refrained from expressing some surprise by. 
word or look. He? Never! After all, perhaps 
it was proper that he should be particular about 
his dress before presenting himeelf to his futurd 
father-in-law. He, therefore, simply said : 

“Come on.’ 

The sailor sete two steps toward a door: 
Then, with a short turn, he said: 

“Stop. Let’s have no humbug.” : 

Raising his arm, he unfastened from the wall 4 
large, printed, well-worn card, from which he secs 
the following questions : 

‘Are you drunk ?” 

“T? Why, certainly not. 
glass of water inside of me.” 

“Tg it more than an hour since you have 
eaten ?” , 

“‘Three hours.” 

Ferreol had a furious desire to ask what it all 
meant. Another man would have yielded to the 
temptation ; but he—no. 

«‘Are you in a perspiration °” 

“‘T am as dry as a slate.” 

“A slate ? Yes, by and by.” 

“This “‘ by and by ” didn’t shed much light on 
the subject. 

“Are you in good health ?” 

“* Yes. As if I were made of bronze.” 

‘Tg your mind undisturbed ?” 

“Tt is like moral granite.” 

‘* All right.” 

The sailor returned the card to its nail, and 
said, as he opened the coor: 


I haven’t even a 
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“Undress yourself.” 

Ferreol had never heard that any such prelim- 
inaries were necessary in asking for the hand of a 
young lady, but, determined as he was never to 
show any astonishment, he obeyed the order with- 
out hesitation. 

It was so dark in this inner room that Ferreol, 
in default of sight, was left to his conjectures. 

The sailor opened a chest, and took therefrom 
what looked like a covering for the head, a stout 
jacket, and what seemed a pair of strong drawers, 
with stockings attached to them. 

“Now,” said he, you can perspire without 
hurting your clothes.” 

*‘T should think so,” said Ferreol, as he put 
on these objects, which gave out a very mixed-up 
odor of tar and seaweed. 

Then the sailor gave him a similar suit, which 
seemed made of heavy rubber-cloth, which was 
carefully closed about the neck. His attendant 
then laced on a pair of very heavy shoes to his 
feet. : 

Ferreol had read, of course, about the solemn 
arming of ancient knights for combat, and he 
thought that, perhaps, in Brittany, this strange, 
out-of-the-way corner of France, of whose old 
customs he had heard so much, there might be 
some old-fashioned fighting for him to do. Per- 
haps his dearly beloved was descended from one 
of these old sea-dukes, whose descendants were 
still required to keep up certain contests to prove 
the manliness of those who aspired to mingle 
their blood with this ancient strain. This idea 
was certainly encouraged by the sailor’s saying : 

‘‘There is nothing left to put on but the hel- 
met. We will put that on down below.” 

‘Are you sure that I shall see M. Kenezek ?” 
inquired Ferreol. 

“Qh, don’t disturb yourself; he won’t fly 
away !” said the stout sailor with a grim smile, 
as he tucked the helmet in its leather bag under 
his arm, and went out on the quay, followed by 
Ferreol, who moved with difficulty and felt some- 
what as if he were following his executioner who 
had his head already under his arm. 

Turning to the right, and then to the left, they 
came to a short dock that ran out about thirty 
feet into the basin. Near by was the black hull 
of a vessel, of which Ferreol asked the name. 

“Tt is the Duguay-Trouin, and she has a big 
hole to stop up.” 

Ferreol might have felt more sympathy for the 
Duguay-Trowin, if he had not been so distressed 
himself with his clothing. 

The sailor called to one of his comrades, who, 
at once, without a word, placed himself close be- 
hind Ferreol. 

‘Are you all right >” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Now, attend. You see here is the slate fast 
to your belt, with the pencil fast to the slate.” 

“T see.” 

These were his last words. By a rapid and 
dexterous movement the two men drew the hel- 
met from its leather bag, raised it above the head 
of the ardent lover, pressed it down upon his 
shoulders, and screwed it fast to his stiff, upright 
collar. 

Blinded and choked, Ferreol felt for a moment 
or two as if he must protest ; but, rising superior 
to this weakness, he remained passive in their 
hands. 

Suddenly he felt himself lifted from the ground 
and suspended in the air. Then he was lowered, 
and a feeling of coolness ran all over him, com- 
mencing with his feet. As he looked through 
the large glass - covered portholes in his helmet 
he saw some fish swimming past, and as he was, 
as has been said, a very intelligent inhabitant 
of Marseilles, he concluded that he must be in 
the water. 

Descending rapidly, he soon reached the bot- 
tom, and saw, not far off, a monster, with huge 
head and enormous eyes, that moved rapidly to- 
ward Ferreol, and, taking from his belt a slate 
such as Ferreol had, wrote upon it, and then held 
it up before the eyes of the Marseillais. He read : 

‘Tam Kenezek. What do you wish ?” 

The situation was, perhaps, embarrassing, but, 
with wonderful adaptability, our hero seized the 
slate, and wrote below : 

«« My name is Ferreol. I live in Paris. I have 
an income of ten thousand francs. I love your 
daughter Angele, and I have the honor of asking 
you for her hand.” 

‘¢Marry her if you wish,” was the answer. 

“‘What ! You consent ?” slated vigorously back- 
the enthusiastic Marseillais, who tried very hard 
to throw himself upon his knees before his re- 
spected probable father-in-law, but his stiff cloth- 
ing was so puffed out and stiffened by the air that 
had been pumped in that all his efforts were in 
vain. 

- The impatient senior slated back : 

“Yes, yes; I consent. Now, if you'll get out 
of my way, I can go on with my work.” 

Seeing that his proposing son-in-law did not 
move, he seized the hoisting-rope, and giving the 
five jerks required, Ferreol felt himself raised up, 
and piercing a passage through a small shoal of 
fish, he appeared once more beneath the light of 
day. 

‘His marine valet, under the stimulns of prom- 
ised drink-money, soon disrobed him, saying as 
he did so: 

“If you had waited half an hour you might 
have seen him out of water. He comes out at 
five o’clock.” 
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«* Ah, my friend, that’s just what I never do. 
‘I’m not the man to wait for half an hour.” 

After a rapid, but liberal, use of soap and 
water, he resumed in haste his former garments, 
and soon sped away to Paris. 
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There he married as quickly as possible the fair 
Angele, the daughter of ‘“‘the old man of the 
sea,” and lived very happily with her ‘ever 
after,” as the conventional story-ending has it. 

Even this did not astonish him. 


THE FEAST OF JUL-AFTON: 


By Wir. P. Ponp, 


WHEN I attempted to persuade an old Swed- 
ish friend of mine to accompany me on a Fall 
hunting-trip through the lakes and mountains 
of that historic land, his mother and sisters, 
brothers and father, with one voice, made the 
stipulation, “If 
you do not 
promise to come 
and spend Jul- 
Afton with us, 
Paul cannot 
go.” 

As Paul was 
very necessary 
to the success of 
my expedition, 
I had to submit 
to the arbitrary 
terms, not un- 
willingly, I 
must admit, for 
the Swedes, if a 
little cautious 
in giving their 
friendship, and 
admitting a 
stranger into 
their home- 
circle, are, when 
the threshold is 
once passed, the 
most hospitable 
people in the 
world; and a 
visit to an old- 
established, old- 
fashioned Swedish family is something to be 
marked with a white stone in the diary of a life. 

I suppose there is some hidden influence in 
the fact of a family having dwelt for generations 
in the same house, owning the same property, 
neither adding to it nor decreasing, living almost 
in exactly the same style, observing the same festal 
days in the same manner, and having the same 
family gatherings year after year, when frequently 
five generations are seen around the same table 
that nigh a hundred years ago saw the oldest 
member now present a toddling child at its 
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first Christmas Day. I do not know how other- 
wise to account for the indescribable air of rest 
and comfort (in a sense of the words little under- 
stood when contrasted with the often oppressive 
and circumstantial welcome of other countries) 
that strikes a 
stranger for the 
first time ad- 
mitted, as one 
of the family, to 
a Swedish gath- 
ering. The 
quaint, moss- 
grown customs 
and _ observ- 
ances and the 
hearty, old-time 
mirth become 
invested with a 
glory all their 
own, and _ be- 
neath the shad- 
ow of the snow- 
wrapped Soder- 
malm again 
walk the shades 
of Odin and 
Thor, obliterat- 
ing for the time 
being the march 
of progress; 
taking youth 
and maiden, old 
man and ma- 
tron, back to 
the time when 
King Olaf swept the land from Drontheim to 
Stet-haven, killing forever the worship of the old 
gods, and planting the emblem of the White 
Christ from sea to sea. 

The consequence was, that, after a most enjoy- 
able time, we returned to Stockholm a few days 
before Christmas, finding the ladies all deep in 
mysteries of the kitchen and pantry, and the 
men discussing the chances of the fox-hunt over 
the snowclad country that forms the feature of 
the days succeeding Christmas. 

With the Swedes the festival of Jul-Afton is 
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day itself, Jul-Afton being the 


Christmas Eve, or night preced- 


ing Christmas Day, and the rea- 
son for this is, that, in the old 
times, when sleighs were the only 
method of traveling any distance, 
all the guests were expected to 
arrive any time after 4 p.m. and 
before 7 p.M., and on this evening 
were passed the welcomes and 
greetings between relations who 
perhaps had not met for twelve 
long months; and this, in Swe- 
den, Where blood is thicker than 
water, and family quarrels are 
rare, in those times made that 
evening of especial significance to 
each household. The introduc- 


tion of the railroad facilitated ‘ 
travel, increased the number of 

yearly interviews, and in any other country would, 
probably, have undermined the importance of the 
old Jul-Afton. Not so in Sweden. No matter if 
the people meeting had seen each other but the 
week previous, the Jul-Afton greeting was hearty 
as of old, and every old-fashioned detail, even to 
the cup of hot spiced wine, was brought into 
especial prominence to keep the good old festival 
from gradually falling away. 

To stand in one of the deep, mullioned win- 
dows of the old city houses, drawing up the 
blinds, and closing the curtains behind one to 
shut out the glare of the lights in the room, is 
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an education in itself into the habits of thi 
peace-seeking, home-loving nation. The houses — 
seen are of uneven heights, some square-roofed, 
some peaked, some of white stone, others of red 
brick, with tall-spired churches, and turreted 
public buildings rising through the conglomerate 
mass, like mullein-stalks in a meadow. Over all 
the city lies a mantle of undriven snow ; it clings 
to the sides of the spires and the roofs of the 
houses, slipping a foot or two here and there, as if 
to show the dark roof of slate or tile, on purpose 
to italicize its whiteness ; it sparkles on the bare, 
creaking limbs of the trees, and studs every win- 
dow-ledge and cary- 
ed head over the 
doorway with dia- 
monds, as the street= 
lamps flicker and 
gleam along the 
thoroughfares. 
Seven o’clock 
strikes, and a hand 
draws back the cur- 
tain behind you, 
and of every other 
window ; the shades 
are all drawn up, 
and a lamp placed 
on every window. 
Look out again over 
the city! Lanterns 
swing high in the 
church-spires, the 
facades of the public 
buildings are illu- 
minated, the ships 
in the harbor have 
lamps in their 
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mast-heads and on points of their running rig- 
ging and along the spars, while in the houses 
themselves, along the thoroughfares, shine thou~ 
sands of lights; for, from the palace of the prince 
to the poorest pauper tenement, in all the wide 
city of Stockholm, there is not a single dwelling 
that does not burn a light this night to celebrate 
the birth of Christ. 

The guests are now supposed to have all ar- 
rived, and from every house sally forth groups 
of langhing, merry youngsters, and not less con- 
tented elders, who, keeping all together as well as 
they can, join the dense swaying crowd along the 
great promenade of Gustav Adolf Torg, permit- 
ting themselves to be carried along to the Yule 
market, where stand the booths filled with Jul- 
klappar, or Christmas presents. Here there is a 
terrible clatter of tongues, for everyone is jesting 
and joking, the price of an article is asked with a 
quip, and the dealer accompanies his answer with 
a local allusion of more or less pungency. A little 
wit goes a long way when the heart is light, and 
the will is taken largely for the deed. There are 
fir-trees by the thousand, and presents by the 
million, suitable to every purse and every grade 
in life. The crowd is of a composite nature: one 
rubs elbows with a simple tradesman on one side, 
while, on the other, some well-known noble, or 
even the King himself, is greeted as they, too, go 
with the human tide to buy Jul-Elappar for the 
friends and relations at home. 

To get a few minutes’ rest from the crush, 
parties go out at the far end of the market, and 
walk to the bridge of Norrboro; then they look 
back to the city, past the dark ships with the 
gleaming lights like tiny stars showing up the 
delicate tracery of the cobweb of shrouds, right 
up to the Mosehacke, or Hill of Moses—back 
to where lights shine from garret to basement, 
tier above tier, as far as the eye can reach. And 
now, With arms full of presents, and purses light- 
ened of spare cash, the ebb of the crowd is en- 
tered, and they are swept easily along, with never 
a stop or stay until home is reached again. 

The shades are then drawn down, and the cur- 
tains closed of every window but one, and before 
long a knock will come at the door, and on its 
being opened in will stalk a huge, gaunt figure, 
clad in a bearskin, with a bear’s head on, and, 
entering the room, it will drop down on all fours, 
and awkwardly amble around, every now and 
again stopping, and, drawing from a pouch in its 
breast a parcel, will throw it into the centre of 
the room for the young people to scramble for. 
This he must do to keep them from capturing 
him, for as long as a parcel is waiting an owner 
they cannot molest him. Thus the bear makes 
the circuit of the room, and as he reaches the 
door stands erect and showers down all the par- 
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cels he has remaining, vanishing through the 
doorway during the scramble that follows. Every 
parcel will be addressed to the person it is in- 
tended for, and no one will be missed, as one 
or two for the ‘‘ guest late in coming” is always - 
found in the lower depths of the shaggy animal’s 
pouch. 

Scarcely wi!l ithe bear be gone than some other 
animal will make aa appearance on the same er- 
rand, the most laughable being an elephant which 
insists on being fed. Cakes, fruit, etc., are given 
it, and by and by the hind legs get tired of the 
fore-leg monopoly, and an arm is reached out 
from behind the third rib of the animal, the 
hand of which is evidently that of a twelve or 
fourteen year old boy. Then the animal does 
tricks, distributes presents and retires. A porter 
brings in a hamper, carriage paid; a groceryman 
rolls in a flour-cask ; a butcher carries in a canvas 
calf ; a poultryman, a canvas swan, etc:, etc. ; all 
containing presents addressed to various people 
present. Everyone knows that outside are hand- 
sleighs from which the supply is obtained ; but 
who would break the illusion, any more than 
they would acknowledge that the boys of the 
family were out, having a good time, doing the 
very same thing ? 

At twelve o’clock the remaining shade is drawn 
down, and the Yule supper is served. The dish 
of all dishes is a kind of rice-porridge with al- 
monds in it. Of this every guest partakes, and 
then shaking hands all round, with a parting 
benediction of ‘“‘ Gud valsigna Er,” meaning ‘‘ God 
bless you,” all retire to their rooms, their hotels 
or their homes. 

In the country districts all the farmers and 
householders give their servants a feast, while the 
masters and mistresses wait upon them and serve 
them ; every horse and cow, and bird in the poul- 
try-yard, receives a double feed of wheat, etc. ; 
and on a high pole is hoisted the last sheaf of 
corn to be brought home at the harvest-time, so 
that even the feathered songsters of the air may 
make their Jul-Afton, and bring good luck, fine 
weather and heavy crops in the coming year. So 
important is this last detail considered, that any 
farmer omitting to hoist a sheaf is looked upon 
as a mean, despicable fellow, and when the next 
harvest is ripe he will find a difficulty in obtain- 
ing the local help to work for him. ‘A man 
too mean to feed the Winter birds will underpay 
or overwork his laborers,” is a universal saying. 

At six o’clock everyone is astir, and preparing 
to attend the Jul-Atta, or daylight services, most 
city people going in sleighs to some of the small 
village churches a few miles distant in the sub- 
urbs. These churches are simply an oblong stone 
structure, with a curious flaring red spire, which, 
being made of wood, is generally more or less 
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warped, and if badly twisted, gives rise to local 
stories concerning the envy of the Evil One, who, 
between it being finished and consecrated, in his 
spite and anger endeavored to twist it off and 
throw it down, leaving it in its present corkscrew 
condition. From this, on a beam in the centre, 
hangs a large bell, whose ceaseless, sonorous clang 
echoes far and wide over the snowclad highways 
and fields. ‘The churchyard has no artistic head- 
stones and tombs, such as we are accustomed to 
see, but a number of grotesque wooden structures, 
whose only comparison is by degrees of ugliness. 
Around the yard are attached to posts, trees, etc., 
or held by servants, the most incongruous assem- 
blage of vehicles and animals on which the eye of 
civilization ever rested. A backwoods sleigh made 
of a dry-goods box, mounted on four legs, which 
are fastened on to two long, limber, young trees, 
such as are sometimes found in outlying Amer- 
ican towns, would carry away the palm from some 
to be seen on Christmas morning within a few 
miles of Stockholm. At the service are sung, not 
the psalms of David, but those of Wallin Tegner, 
and often modern Swedish poets. As soon as the 
brief service is ended, the elders sit complacently 
in their seats, while the younger members appear 
in a hurry to get out, and into their vehicles. 
The reason for this is, that another grand family 
gathering takes place at the old house for dinner, 
and the first couple to enter the house are sup- 
posed to get in their harvest first, or a pretty wife, 
or almost anything that may be desired ; and so 
away they go, full gallop, blowing horns and 
shouting, elder people and strangers laughingly 
making way for them, while an upset or two into 
a snowbank enlivens matters for the lookers-on. 
Then home to the city for breakfast, and 
strangers are taken into the beautiful Stor Kyrk- 
an, or “Great Church,” which is alone worth a 
pilgrimage of many miles to sce, with its noble 
spires, vast arches, and the delicate stone tracery 
of its windows and portals. Inside are the relics 
of the saints, the armor of dead knights and 
kings, and the immense gold capdlestick, with 
seven far-reaching branches, which was given to 
the old church by one of the Swedish queens, 
when her husband escaped from the Danes, and, 
with scarcely a shred of clothing on him, returned, 
to be spurned from his own castle-gates by his 
own servants, and only recognized by her when 
brought before her for well-nigh killing several 
of the retainers who refused to admit him. Out- 
side are one or two little rosy-faced children, of- 
fering for sale bunches of ‘“ bla-sippa,” the first 
flower of the vear in Sweden, and always bloom- 
ing in some sheltered spot amid the snow. We 
know it as the -.Lnemone hepatica, and people buy 
it and give it to friends, or exchange it in a senti- 
mental way for the good-will it engenders and 
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the good luck it is supposed to bring. And so 
home to lunch, which is spread in an ante-room, 
and consists of goose, sausage, bread and butter, 
cheese and salad, which is eaten sparingly, just 
to whet the appetite for the meal to follow almost 
immediately, and also as an excuse to put aside 
half an hour in which to introduce and make ac- 
quainted any strangers. 

Then the dining-room doors are thrown open, 
and as the guests file through the portals they see 
the long table, generally running from corner to 
corner of the room, covered with a hand-made 
table-cloth, fashioned long before the days of ma- 
chinery, and only brought forth upon such state 
occasions from the old walnut press in which it 
reposes the balance of the year. This was the 
handiwork of the never-tiring fingers of the past 
generation—how long past it is not policy to ask, 
but often longer than would be credible in many 
opinions. IIere and there on the snowy spread 
are rare old pieces of china pr plate, worth a 
knight’s ransom to anyone, but to the owners, 
more than money could quit; marriage-plates of 
the last century, christening-goblets (relics of the 
time when at baptism a boy received a goblet, and 
a girl,-a fork and spoon, which they invariably 
cut their teeth upon, a short time later), apostle- 
spoons and epergnes of delicately and curiously 
chased and decorated gold, silver.or glass ; while 
down the centre of the table, between these, ran 
an army, in single file, of dark-green bottles that 
was terrifying, until one remembered that the 
dinner lasted four hours. 2 

Too long ’ No one has ever been found to 
complain ! It is served in courses, and between 
each course is a song or a recitation ; everyone 
takes wine in the good old way, that was such a 
circulating medium of good fecling, and is now 
old-fashioned and out of date; the ladies chal- 
lenged the gentlemen, and the gray eyes of Swe- 
den are certainly not the least eloquent in the 
world. So that in truth, when the long dinner 
did come to an end, it was rather to be regretted 
than anything else, for the cords that had twined 
together were snapped, the conversations and 
light flirtations were ruthlessly broken apart, 
very seldom to be renewed; for with the draw- 
ing of the cloth and moving away of the long 
table the ladies returned to the lower end of 
the room, half divided from the dining-room by 
a porti¢re, and there conversed together; while 
at the other end the gentlemen smoked and 
drank coffee. IIe was indeed a brave man who, 
single-handed, entered that citadel of fair women, 
and those who did so found it a fruitless victory, 
for no one lady would expose herself to the laugh- 
ing jests and good-humored innuendoes of the oth- 
ers by allowing the intruder to attach himself to 
No one but a stranger would venture 
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there, and he must either address and amuse them 
en masse or beat an ignominious retreat, to be 
rallied by his male friends when he joined the 
circle of smokers. 

During the evening troupes of mummers go 


from house to house. These are professional peo- 


ple who canvass the city some days beforehand, 
and then arrange their 
route so that no clashing 
or delay takes place in 
serving those household- 
ers who have made an 
agreement with them. <A 
knock will come at the 
door, and a herald will 
enter, carrying a small 
wooden stand two feet 
high in his hand. He 
bows to the company, and 
placing this in a central 
position, he describes the 
pageant that is to follow, 
and which files slowly 
round the room ; if possi- 
ble, as it frequently is in 
these rambling Swedish 
houses, going out by an- 
other door than the one it 
entered by. 

Some of these are re- 
ligious, commencing with 
the worship of Odin, All- 
Father, and concluding 
with the second coming 
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of King Olaf, and 
the universal spread 
of Christianity 
through the land of 
the fords and fiords. 
Scarcely does this 
one disappear than 
another, possibly a 
military one, enters. 
In this the central 
figure is the god of 
war, the great Thor, 
~ with his wonderful 
hammer that always 
came back to his 
hand, no matter how 
far he threw it ; with 
the sign of which, 
a cross on the fore- 
head, the children 
were baptized in the 
old Norse days be- 
fore the White 
Christ’s coming. 
There, too, comes 
King Olaf again, his’ famous archer, Einer Tam- 
berskelver, with Earl Eric, Jarl Hakon, and the 
old heroes, down to the modern soldiers who 
made the magnificent march through the Black 
Forest to help the King of Germany (leaving the 
track of their march to this day), and the flying 
battalion that forms the snowshoe corps, in honor 
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of the last King, who by a forced march on snow- 
shoes arrived just in time to gain the throne. 
These, to a stranger, are full of vital interest, 
teaching him more of this little-known country 
in an hour than he would learn otherwise in a 
year. Even the old people, who year after year 
have seen the same thing, with little if any change 
—even these watch the panorama of their coun- 
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men, and spoke three words for every two barks ; 
how he told the King that the Queen was untrue, 
and King Eystein killed him and regretted it 
after. Of Iduna and her apples of youth, and 
how, when Lok the Mischiefmaker stole them 
from Asgard, the gods began to grow old, and 
nearly died before their time. Of the Beautiful 
Balder, the sun-god, whom nothing would hurt 
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try’s history with a wrapt attention and a never- 
dying interest. 

The most popular of the series, and to me the 
most interesting, is the pageant of the Sagas, or 
old historical and mythological songs of the na- 
tion, telling of the fair elve who would look at 
the sun, and was turned into a stone in the brook. 
Of Saner, the wise dog of King Eystein, whom he 
left at Drontheim to govern the people in his ab- 
sence ; and how the dog had the wisdom of three 


but the mistletoe. Of ‘‘Thora, the fairest of 
women,” and her love for Jarl Hakon. Of Odin, 
All-Father, and his court of justice under the 
great ash-tree Yggdrasel ; and the feast of Val- 
halla in Asgard, to which none but heroes were 
admitted ; and, lastly, the destruction of the 
Frost Bridge, the fated Twilight of the Gods, and 
the Day of Ragnarok, when the serpent surround- 
ing Utgard could no longer keep its tail in its 
mouth, and Fenrir the wolf had gnawed the 
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magic rope, Gleipnir, in two, to regain its free- 
dom and work devastation and woe upon the 
world. 

When these are ended the company again unite, 
and while the elders look on complacently, re- 
calling their own youth, the time-honored tests 
of love are tried. €traws are burnt, doughnuts 
and other nuts are roasted, lead is melted and 
thrown into water, and all the old round games, 
long since dead and forgotten in countries where 
greater changes have taken place, are still played 


in Sweden ; and playing, or looking on, and see- 
ing the glow of good-will that appears to pervade 
the very atmosphere, one is inclined to think that 
when our grandsires speak of the ‘good old 
days” (now so often ridiculed), they speak of that 
which they know. Thus ends the Swedish Christ- 
mas us I spent it several years ago; and although 
T hear of many changes made in the new genera- 
tion, I also know that while the old people live 
the changes will be as few and as limited in scope 
as possible. 
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By ANNIE VAN OOST. 


To THE historian of nature no subject is more 
interesting than the still-life memoirs of the 
vegetable world. He finds no retrospect more 
pleasing than those which relate to woodland 
scenes; no task more grateful than a contem- 


plation of those vast inheritors of the earth. _ 


The smallest remains of human art, the least 
fragments of those fossil stones which are records 
of the ancient revolutions of the earth, rivet our 
attention and excite our lively curiosity. An in- 
terest still more natural and more affecting seems 
to belong to the living memorials of distant ages. 
Among forest annals, no tree affords so many 
fond, so many grand, memorials as the oak; no 
object is more sublime than this stately plant. 
The reckless system of extermination which 
has been pursued from age to age has indeed so 
grievously thinned the forests of England; that 
ef many celebrated woods scarcely anything but 
the name exists. And so great has been the havoc 
committed among the largest and noblest trees, 
that the woodmen now consider oaks of three 
feet in diameter as first-rate, and those that ex- 
ceed four feet as monsters in size. But, notwith- 
standing this fearful devastation and rage for 
destruction which three centuries have witnessed, 
few civilized countries possess so many historical 
trees as England. Yet time hastens to destroy 
even what man would spare; and within our 
own recollection and those of our forefathers 
many of the most aged and venerable trecs, such 
as the Nannan, the Magdalen, the Fairlop and 
others, have fallen beneath his ax, and more wait 
but the “little sickle of a moment” to cut them 
from the roll of things that are. Of some already 
gone, we have, therefore, preserved memorial 
sketches, accompanied by short historical ac- 
counts, such as can be collected from written 
documents or verbal traditions. This is a point, 
however, on which there is in general much 
obscurity attendant. Seldom, until extraordinary 
for age or size, do forest trees excite particular 


attention, and then, however minute may be the 
notice of their decline, decay and death, no chron- 
icles are found of their early life. Of some, how- 
ever, extensive memorials can be framed ; but of 
these we will talk later. 

Little is known of the Great Salcey Oak, an il- 
lustration of which we give on page 104. Major 
Rooke says it was, perhaps, the inland situation of 
the little Forest of Salcey, ten miles from North- 
ampton, that caused some of its majestic oaks 
to escape the ax, until age had secured them 
from the claime of the dockyard, and of these 
the Great Salcey Oak is the most remarkable. 
Its circumference at its base, where there are 
no projecting spurs, is 46 feet ten inches. At 
one yard from the ground, 39 feet 10 inches; at 
two yards, 35 feet 9 inches; and at three yards. 
35 feet. Its circumference within the hollow of 
the trunk near the ground is 29 feet; at one 
yard from the bottom, 24 feet 7 inches; at two 
yards high, 18 feet 6 inches ; and at three yards 
from the ground the circumference is 16 feet 
2 inches. 

Major Rooke figures this living cavern with 
an arched entrance on either side, closed with 
gates, thus forming an inclosure in which cattle 
may be penned, and adds: ‘From observations 
that have been made by naturalists on the lon- 
gevity of the oak, there is reason to suppose that 
this tree is at least one thousand six hundred 
years old.” 

Other oaks of this kind, though less remark- 
able for their size, are found in many parts of 
England, and known as “bull oaks,” from these 
animals taking shelter within them, which, when 
they are of smaller dimensions, they effect, not by 
going in and turning round, but by retreating 
backward into the cavity, till the head alone 
projects at the aperture. 

A Mr. South describes one, standing in the 
middle of a pasture, and bearing the most vener- 
able marks of antiquity, which gives a name 
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compounded of itself and its situation to the 
farm on which it grows, viz., Oakley Farm. The 
hollow of this tree was long the favorite retreat 
of a bull. Twenty people, old and young, have 
crowded into it at the same time. A calf being 
shut up there for convenience, its mother con- 
stantly went in to feed it, and left sufficient 
room within the trunk for milking her. It is 
supposed, adds he, to be near a thousand years 
old ; the body is nothing but a shell covered 
with burly protuberances ; the upper part of the 
shaft is hollow like a chimney. It has been 
mutilated of all its limbs, but from their stumps 
arise a number of small branches forming a bushy 
head, so remarkable for fertility, that, in years of 
plenty, it has produced two sacks of acorns in a 
season. It measures in the middle around the 
burls 29 feet 3 inches, and is, therefore, little 
more than half the size of the noble Salcey Oak. 
The circumference round the stumps of the old 
arms is 31 feet 6 inches, and in the smallest part, 
between two and three feet from the ground, it is 
26 feet in girth. 

An old society paper gives the dimensions of 
another very grand ‘bull oak,” in Wedgenock 
Park, Warwickshire, which measures, at three 
feet from the ground, 11 yards 1 foot in cir- 
cumference ; at one foot from the ground, 13 
yards 1 foot; six feet from the ground, 12 yards 
1 foot ; broadest side, 7 yards 5 inches; close to 
the ground, 18 yards 1 foot 7 inches; height of 
the trunk, only about 4 yards 1 foot. The inside 
is quite decayed, and, when the writer saw it, a 
cow and a sheep had sheltered themselves within 
it. The head was very round and flourishing. 
Martin mentions Fisher’s Oak, about seventeen 
miles from London, as a tree of enormous bulk, 
the trunk alone remaining of above four fathoms 
in compass. 

When King James made a progress that way, 
n schoolmaster of the neighborhood and all his 
scholars, dressed in oaken garlands, came out of 
this tree in great numbers, and entertained the 
King with an oration. They have a tradition 
at Tunbridge that thirteen men on horseback 
were once sheltered within its walls. 

The Nannan Oak had been for ages an object 
of superstitious dread to the peasantry of Merion- 

*ethshire, Wales. On the 18th of July, 1813, it 
fell suddenly to the ground, completely worn out 
with age. A drawing of this remarkable tree had 
fortunately been made by Sir Richard Colt Hare, 
only a few hours before it fell, which has perpet- 
uated its resemblance, and will long preserve the 
recollections connected with its history. It rep- 
resents it as it then stood, pierced and hollowed 
by time, and blasted by the stroke of lightning, 
and with its blanched and withered branches 
forming a strong contrast to the freshness and 
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beauty of the surrounding scene. In the neigh- 
borhood it was known as the Haunted Oak—the 
Spirit’s Blasted Tree—or, in Welsh, ‘ Ceubren 
yr Ellyll,” the Hobgoblin’s Hollow Tree. It 
owed its fearful names to a circumstance well 
known in the history of that country. Howard 
Sele, a Welsh chieftain, and Lord of Nannan, 
was privately slain during a hunting quarrel, by 
his cousin, Owen Glyndwr, or Glendower, and 
hidden for a long time within its hollow trunk. 
The remembrance of this tragical affair was after- 
ward preserved by tradition in the family of the 
Vaughans of Hengwyrl, nor was it wholly lost 
among the peasants, who would point out to 
the traveler the ‘Haunted Oak,” and as they 
passed it in the gloom of night would quicken 
their pace, and perhaps murmur a prayer for per- 
sonal protection against the crafts and assaults of 
the demon of the tree. 

The irregular and wild Glyndwr (so tradition 
says), being enraged with Howel, who had re- 
fused to espouse his kinsman’s and his country’s 
cause, determined, during a cessation of arms, like 
Earl Percy of old, “‘to force the red deer from 
the forest brake” in the domains of the unbend- 
ing Lord of Nannan. Thither he repaired, and 
encountering Towel alone, but armed, they 
fought. Glyndwr conquered—his cousin fell. 
Owen returned in haste to his stronghold, Glyn- 
dwrdry. Howel was sought for, but nowhere 
found. The vassals of Nannau were filled with 
consternation and alarm ; Scle’s sorrowing lady 
shut herself up from the world in the solitude of 
her now gloomy castle. Year succeeded year, and 
yet no tidings were received of the absent Howel. 
His fate remained long unknown to all save 
Glyndwr and his companion, Madog. At length, 
one tempestuous evening in November, an armed 
horseman was descried, urging his flagging steed 
up the hill leading to Nannan from the neighbor- 
ing town of Dolgellen. It was Madog, who, after 
the death of the fiery yet generous Glyndwr, has- 
tened to fulfill his last command, and unravel the 
horrid mystery. He told his melancholy tale, 
and referred to the blasted oak in confirmation 
of its painful truth. Towel’s unhallowed sepul- 
chre was opened, and his skeleton discovered, 
grasping with his right hand his rusty sword. 
The remains were removed to the neighboring 
monastery at Cymmer, for burial, and masses 
were performed for the repose of the troubled 
spirit of the Lancastrian Sele. This celebrated 
oak measured 27 feet 6 inches, and stood on the 
estate of Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, Nannan 
Park, Merionethshire, who, after its fall, had a 
great number of utensils manufactured from its 
wood, which is of a beautiful dark color, almost 
approaching to ebony. There is scarcely a house 
in Dolgellen which has not an engraving of this 
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venerable tree framed with its wood. At Nannan 
there are several relics; one especially rivets our 
attention. It is a frame with an engraving of 
Pitt, and under it is the following 
motto in Welsh: “This man, like 
the oak, faced the tempest.” 
Among ancient trees, there are 
few, I believe, at least in France, so 
worthy of attention as an oak which 
may be seen in the burial-ground of 
Allonville. This oak is of the true 
naval species. Above the roots it 
measures upward of 35 feet around, 
and at 6 feet from the ground 26 feet. 
A little higher up it extends to a 
‘greater size, and at eight feet from 
the ground enormous branches spring 
from the sides and spread outward, 
so that they cover with their shade a 
vast extent. The height of the tree 
does not answer to its circumference ; 
the trunk, from the roots to the sum- 
mit, forms a complete cone, and the 
inside of this cone is hollow through- 
out the whole of its height. Several 
openings, the largest of which is at 
the bottom, form the entrance to this 
cavity. All the inside parts have long 
been destroyed ; it is only by the outer 
layers of the alburnum, and by the 
bark, that this venerable tree is sup- 
ported ; yet it is still full of life, and 
covered with leaves and acorns. The 
hand of man has endeavored to im- 
press upon it a character still more 
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interesting than it was in its natural state, by add- 
ing a religious feeling to the respect which its age 
naturally inspires. The lower part of this hollow 
trunk has been transformed into a chapel six or 
seven feet in diameter, carefully wainscoted and 
paved, and with an iron gate to guard the humble 
sanctuary. Above and close to the chapel is a 
small chamber containing a bed, and leading to it 
there is a staircase, which twists round the trunk 
of the tree. At certain seasons of the year divine 
service is performed at this chapel. The summit 
has been broken off many years, but there is a 
surface at the top of the trunk of the diameter of 
a very large tree, and from it rises a pointed roof 
covered with slates, in the form of a steeple, 
which is surmounted by an iron cross that raises 
itself in a very picturesque manner from the mid- 
dle of the leaves, like an antique hermitage, above 
the surrounding wood. The cracks which occur 
in various parts of the tree are, like the fracture 
from which the steeple springs, closely covered 
with slates, which, by replacing the bark, doubt- 
less contribute to its preservation. Over the en- 
trance to the chapel there is an inscription which 
tells us that it was erected by the Abbé du Dé- 
troit, Curé of Allonville, in the year 1696, and 
over the door of the upper room is another legend 
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THE CHAPEL OAK, AT ALLONVILLE, NORMANDY. 


dedicating the leafy sanctuary ‘‘ To Our Lady of 
Peace.” 

The oak is a tree which grows very slowly ; in 
its youth, and up to about forty years of age, it 
increases the most. After that age its growth 
becomes less rapid. According to one botanist, 
an oak of a hundred years of age measures about 
one foot in diameter. It is well known, however, 
from the spreading forth of the boughs, how 
much depends on the condition of the soil. Hf 
the calculation given seems 
too small for the first century 
of the life of an oak, it be- 
comes, on the other hand, too 
great if applied to the cent- 
uries which follow, on ac- 
count of the gradual weaken- 
ing of the vegetative powers, 
which is the natural effect 
of age. Following this clew, 
the Oak of Allonville, giving 
the middle portion of the 
trunk a diameter of more 
than eight feet, must accord- 
ingly be above eight hundred 
years of age, even supposing 
(which is by no means allow- 
able) that it has always con- 
tinued increasing a foot in a 
century. One can hardly 
think that its increase has 
been perceived during the last 
one hundred and ninety-six 


years since it has been converted into a chapel by 
the happy thought of M. Abbé du Détroit. One 
must then consider this tree to be about one thou- 
sand years of age. Perhaps in its youth it lent its 
pleasant shade to the companions of William the 
Conqueror, when they assembled to invade the 
British shore. Perhaps, too, the Norman trouba- 
dour, on his return from his first crusade in Pal- 
estine, often sang to his admiring countrymen the 
brave deeds of Godfrey and of Raymond. 
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In England there are many oaks larger and 


loftier than this of Allonville, but none that are- 


more interesting. In general there remain but 
very imperfect accounts as to the progress of 
growth and possible duration of trees. It is cer- 
tain that they are greater than is commonly sup- 
posed. The ax usually prevents their natural 
death, and the situation alone of the Oak of Al- 
lonville, near the church and in the burial-ground, 
has probably rescued it from the common fate. 
In the present day, especially, the slightest whim 
of the owner fells an ancient tree, reverenced by 
his forefathers during many centuries ; an instant 
destroys that which pitiless time has spared for 
ages—that which so long a lapse of time only can 
replace. 

In the countries of the East, where shade is 
more wanted and less frequent, a large tree be- 
comes to the inhabitants, especially if it grows 
near their dwellings, a precious object, and is 
equally respected with the far less admirable 


’ works of art with which the ancients covered 


their classic lands. Even among the Turks it 
is an enormous crime to cut down old trees, and 
all the neighborhood would be ready to make any 
sacrifice to preserve the hospitable shade. Shops 
are often built beneath a great plane-tree, which 
appears to come out at the roof and to cover them 
with leaves, and the walls are covered by the 
branches which the owner feared to cut. 

How far are we from such a conservative spirit ! 
Happily the situation of the Oak of Allonville, its 
consecration and the reverence of the villagers se- 
cured its peaceful existence. At the deplorable 
period when everything belonging to religion was 
condemned, the revolutionists, having come to 
Allanville to burn the oak, were vigorously op- 
posed by the country people, and the sanctuary 
was preserved. 

Among the many grand old trees in the park 
surrounding Hatfield House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, perhaps the finest is the 
‘‘Lion Oak,” a thousand years old, and more 
than thirty feet in girth. An avenue leads from 
the road to the Vineyard past another tree, even 
more famous, of which the late marquis wrote : 
“The only account I can give of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Oak is, that it was reported to be the limit 
of her walk, during the late years of Mary’s 
reign, at Hatfield ; and that she was sitting there 
when the news of her sister’s death was announced 
to her.. The avenue of limes has been planted up 
apparently to commemorate the fact.” 

The remnant of the famous Sherwood Forest, 
in the vicinity of Walbeck Abbey, contains some 
grand old oaks, among them the “« Greendale,” 
which has a spacious artificial opening through 
the centre of its trunk: There is an etching, 
done by George Vertue in 1727, showing @ car- 
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riage with six horses being driven through. Tra- 
dition says the opening was made in consequence 
of an after-dinner bet of Henry, the first Duke 
of Portland, that there was a tree in his park 
through which he could drive a carriage and 
four. Thus this forest king was emboweled, and 
out of its stout heart, which had buried for cent- 
uries the secret of the sunshine and storms and 
tempests that had made it strong, were fashioned 
cabinets and other articles for the Countess of 
Oxford, one, the famous ‘‘ Greendale Oak ” Cab- 
inet, which is among the chief treasures of Wal- 
beck furniture. Besides this hoary monarch, there 
are the ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Oak,” the ‘Seven Sis- 
ters,” the ‘‘ Porter Oaks,” the ‘‘ Ruysdael,” and 
others, ‘‘shattered, hollow, moss-grown ; their 
leafy honors departed, but, like moldering tow- 
ers, noble and picturesque in their decay, and 
giving evidence, even in their ruins, of their an- 
cient grandeur.” 

Fancy traces back their history into the dim 
past, when “ Merrie Sherwood ” was the scene of 
the exploits and revelings of Robin Hood, Little 
John, Friar Tuck, and other stalwart fellows of 
the outlaw gang. 

‘‘He clothed himself in scarlet then, 
His men were all in green: 

A finer show throughout the world 
In no place could be seen. 
Good Lord! it was a gallant sight 
To see them all in a row, 


With every man a good broadsword, 
And eke a geod yew bow!” 


MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER. 


Any lengthened period of retirement from the 
cares of office is sure to bring forth, sooner or 
later, a fresh tribute from Mr. Gladstone to his 
favorite poet. The present case has been no 
exception to the rule, and accordingly a new 
volume entitled ‘“‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study” 
has just made its appearance. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position in regard to Homer is 
closely analogous to his position in regard to the 
Bible. Nothing could better illustrate his versa- 
tility than that he should be equally ready to 
challenge the professional scholar and the pro- 
fessional theologian, each in his own field. And 
nothing could better illustrate the genuine con- 
servatism of his nature than that, in either case, 
he should appear as the eenpen of unquestioned 
orthodoxy. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s cine, one of Homer’s chief 
functions was to weld the diverse elements of the 
Hellenic nation into one. This view is developed 
in a chapter on ‘‘Homer as a Nation-maker.” 
National unity necessarily involved religious 
unity, and so Mr. Gladstone goes on to pro- 
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pound the theory that Homer endeavored to 
find a place in his heaven for all the gods that 
had been worshiped by the different races he was 
weiding together; and that with this view he 
created a composite system of religion. It affords 
matter for wonder, he says, as well as admiration, 
how Homer excluded from this new composite 
system the most degrading ingredients in which 
the religions around him abounded. 

It has been said that there was no law and no 
morality among Homer’s Greeks, but Mr. Glad- 
stone will not have this. 


The ethical character of the Achaian civilization (he 
says) is exhibited on its favorable side in the poems by 
the following characteristics : 

1. The very high position assigned to women, and the 
purity and charm of the delineations of them. 

2. The lofty conception of marriage, especially on the 
side of the wife. 

3. The great strength of the family affections. 

4. The absence from Achaian life of all the extreme 
forms of sin, 

5. The stringency of the obligation to regard the sup- 
pliant, the stranger and the poor. 

6. The association established between piety toward the 
gods and the sense of duty toward men (Od. vi. 120, 121). 

7. The early development of a genuine courtesy and re- 
finement in manners. 

8. The strong habit of self-government, which implied 
regard and veneration for an internal syavslartl or law of 
nature. 

9. A marked deference in the individual to the moral 
judgments of the community (Tl. ix. 459, 460), ascribed to 
a divine infusion. 

10. The noble sense of political duty on the part of 
sovereigns, exhibited in the speech of Sarpedon to Glau- 
kos (Il. xii. 310-322), and in the kingly rule of Odysseus. 

11. With a strong sense of social enjoyment there was 
combined an aversion to excess. In the case of drunken- 
ness this amounted to a sort of contempt toward it as 
involving degradation. 

In these capital respects there was, speaking generally, 
a decline in the ethical standard of classical Greece as 
compared with that of the heroic age. The large exhi- 
bition of Hebrew character in the Old Testament, which 
may with some latitude be called a contemporary ex- 
hibition, affords a better ground for comparison between 
Hebrews and Achaians than prehistoric or remote an- 
tiquity elsewhere supplies. So far as I am able to discern, 
the average Hebrew of the earlier historical Books of 
Scripture falls short of rather than exceeds in moral 
stature the Achaian Greek. 

On the other hand, among the weaker points of Achaian- 
ism as compared with thé classical time were these : 

1. A low value set upon human life, so that the homicide, 
who has offended through passion. though he has to fly 
from the spot in order to escape from the vengeance of 
the relatives, yet pias a reception elsewhere without 
diffienlty. 

2. Freebooting. presumably among strangers, is not 
held to be an offense. 

3. Revenge for wrongs received is carried to a great or 
even brutal length, as by Achilles against the Trojans for 
the death of Patroclos. and by Odysseus in putting to death 
all the unchaste among the women servants who had had 
to attend on the Suitors in his absence. 

4. Tf nll kinde of wanton cruelty are absent on the one 
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hand, neither do we find the quality of mercy, properly 
so called, on the other. 

5. A vein of fraud with a view to gain in transactions is 
tacitly admitted even into high characters like that of 
Diomed, to wit, in the exchange with Gloukos (II. vi. 
232-236. 


A BEAR'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
By Davip Ker. 

Ir was Christmas Eve in Moscow, and every- 
one was busily preparing for the great festival of 
the next day, when a tall man, so muffled in a 
thick sheepskin frock that he might almost have 
been mistaken for a woolsack, came tramping 
over the crisp snow past the red, many-turreted 
wall of the Kremlin, leading after him by a chain 
a huge brown bear, which plodded gravely at his 
heels without taking any notice of the admiring 
stares and pointing fingers of the countless groups 
that eddied ceaselessly to and fro through the 
“ Krasnaya Ploshtchad ” (Red Plain). 

i Hello, brother !” cried a stout, red-faced, 
blue-frocked itzvoshtchik (hackman), who was 
driving slowly past in search of a fare. ‘* Where 
are you going with Meesha ?” (i. e., Michael, the 
Russian nickname for a bear). 

“They're going to have him and me in a 
Christmas show at one of the big circuses,” re- 
plied the bear-leader, ‘and to give us twelve ru- 
bles (nine dollars) a night. Not bad, eh ?” 

‘“And by what name are you two going to ap- 
pear in the bills?” asked a dandified young 
feilow in a smart new fur cap. “ You'll be ‘ The 
Renowned Bear Brothers,’ I suppose.” 

“‘That’s it, my lad,” said the beast- jatiers 
“‘and as bears generally have a monkey to per- 
form along with them, hadn’t you better come 
and join us ?” 

The laugh was now turned against the jester, 
who, irritated by the retort, took off his fur cap, 
and began to tease the bear by flipping him in 
the face with it. 

“You'd better stop that game, my fine fellow,” 
said the bear's guardian, w arningly. “« Meesha’s 
a good-natured creature enough in his way, but 
he don’t understand being joked with by stran- 
gers, though he doesn’t mind it from me. He’s 
got teeth of his own, I can tell you; and if he 
makes one bite at you, I rather fancy you’ll find 
your sum come ont wrong the next time you try 
to count on your fingers !” 

But the dude was not to be warned, either by 
the words of the man or the low growls of the 
beast, and was continuing to plague the bear, 
when all at once the shaggy head was thrust for- 
ward, and the huge jaws opened and shut with a 
snap like the falling of a steel-trap. The joker 
drew back his hand just in time to save it, but at 
the same moment he saw his fine new tur cap 
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(which had cost him seven dollars) vanish like a tamer, with stern satisfaction. ‘‘You’ve made 

pill into the bear’s capacious mouth, amid a roar him a nice Christmas present, anyhow; and 

of laughter from the crowd. there’s no fear of your brains catching cold for 
“Serves you right, young fellow,” said the bear- want of it, for you don’t seem to have any.” 


AN ALPINE SNOWBALL. 


‘4 BEAUTIFUL GIRL, IN A DINNER TOILET OF PALE BLUE, ENTERED THE ROOM, WHO, AFTER BIDDING HIM BE 
SEATED, SAT DOWN AND PROCEEDED TO EXPLAIN.” 


A NEW CINDERELLA. 


By Joun J. A’BECKET, 


A sMILE broke on Bodorewski'’s face as he 
hastily picked it up and examined it. <A very 
small blue satin slipper, embroidered in silk 
and silver thread, with pearls worked into the 
design! He turned it over and looked at the 
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saucy Louis Quinze heel, and the ends of his 
mouth curled still more with his cynical amuse- 
ment. 

“She must have been in a great hurry, to let 
her slipper go without stopping to get it,” he 
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thought. ‘She certainly didn’t walk to her car- 
riage without remarking the loss of the shoe.” 
He turned it over again, and continued look- 
ing af it with an amused air. Suddenly he took 
it more tightly in his hand, and held it close to 
him. He was examining a portion of the em- 


broidery. The smile had gone now, and a look 
of puzzled curiosity had taken its place. He was 
thinking. ; 


‘«That is very strange,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘It looks so much like the storks of the 
Bodorewskis. Still, that may be mere chance. 
The arrangement, though, is not so much like 
accident. I must keep this thing and see if 
anything comes of it.” 

He drew a white silk handkerchief out from 
his cuff, and folded the small blue slipper care- 
fully in it. Then he went to the coatroom, got 
his fur-lined overcoat, put his frowvaille in one of 
its capacious pockets and left the Opera-house. 

Stanislas Bodorewski had not been in New 
York a week when this incident occurred in the 
Metropolitan Opera- house, on the night of the 
French Ball. He had gone there to amuse him- 
self, if possible. The ball had not amused him 
particularly. He thought it a trifle slow. Not 
a bit like things of that kind in Paris. There 
was no great vivacity in the people present, and 
as for reckless gayety, it was as proper as a dance 
on the village green. 

Then his attention had been attracted by a 
young man with two girls. They were promenad- 
ing the floor, each girl clinging closely to an arm 
of their escort. They were both closely masked, 
and the young man, who was in evening dress, 
wore a portentous paper nose. The girls had 
a strong desire to pass unrecognized. One of 
them interested him especially, because he felt 
that she was a lady. Why he felt this he could 
not have told. ‘The indications of gentle breeding 
were too slight to be expressed in words, but yet 
he felt them. 

She was pretty well screened against detection. 
A piece of soft white cloth completely shrouded 
her figure, and was brought over her head and 
pinned under her chin. The whole arrangement 
looked as if the thing had been devised only as a 
perfect concealment, for the cloth was wrapped 
very loosely around the figure, and caught with 
pins to hold it together. The hands were gloved 
in long kid of a faint robin’s-egg blue. The gown 
of the girl was not visible at all. 

But the eyes that flashed through the holes in 
the black mask were exceedingly brilliant, and 
there was a roguishness in their glance. The girl 
looked abcut her a good deal, and every now and 
then said something to the young fellow that 
made him laugh, while her own figure showed 
she was laughing, too. 
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Bodorewski kept near the trio, closely follow- 
ing them, but without offensive assertion in his 
proximity. Still he became conscious that this 
girl was aware of his neighborhood and pursuit 
of them. As he passed her, and tbe bright eyes 
flashed on him through the mask, he smiled 
pleasantly. Surely he could permit himself that 
at the French Ball! But it seemed to have an 
effect on the girl, because she spoke to her escort, 
who said a few words to the other girl, and the 
three hurriedly left the room. 

He saw the slipper fall from her foot, and as he 
hastened to pick it up, with the intention of re- 
storing it to the wearer, she turned, saw his pur- 
pose, and hurried forward. When he got it, a 
carriage had come between them, and he could 
not get view of the three again. They had dis- 
appeared. 

The episode was an amusing one. He found it 
very laughable that, under the protection of an 
escort, the girl should have been so terrified by 
his gentle liberty in smiling as to leave the ball- 
room, and so precipitately that she had not stopped 
to pick up her slipper ! 

When he got back to his room at the hotel he 
threw off his coat, after taking the blue slipper 
out of the pocket, and, lighting a cigar, sat down 
in a big easy-chair. Ile held the small shoe closcly 
to him, looking at two storks’ heads worked into 
the design. They were conventionalized, but 
their beaks were both turned in the same direc- 
tion, though the law of composition would seem 
to have demanded a difference in this respect to 
secure symmetry. 

“Tf they didn’t both turn the same way it 
wouldn’t look so much like our arms,” he said to 
himeelf. ‘It doesn’t seem as if they could have 
anything to do with those, of course. ‘here arc 
no Bodorewskis in New York. That is a very 
nice shoe,” he thought. ‘It must have been ex- 
pensive, and the embroidery on it is exquisite, as 
fine needlework as one could wish. As her shoes 
and her gloves were both this shade of blue, they 
probably matched the girl’s dregs. 

“Now,” he went on to himself, holding the 
slipper in his hand, ‘girls that have fodlettes as 
fine as that are girls that have money, and, pre- 
sumably, are nice girls. What was she doing at 
the French Ball ? They told me no decent woman 
would be found on the floor. So she shouldn’t 
have been a proper person. Yet the two clung 
so closely to the fellow, and were sc muffled up 
that nobody could have recognized them. Then, 
too, the thing seemed very novel to them. And 
then, the girl seemed like a lady. 

“Therefore,” he concluded, ‘‘ they may have 
been decent girls—society girls—whc went there 
disguised, just iv taxe in the fen fora lark. In 
that cuse it would be jolly to find out who she 
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was and return her the slipper. I'll try to find 
her.” 

After which conclusion Stanislas Bodorewski 
went to bed. 

The next morning he inserted an advertisement 


in the ** Personal ” column of the Herald: 


“If the lady who lost a slipper at the Metropolitan 
Oper.-house last night will send address to she can 
ha-e it restored. 8. B.” 


‘It probably won’t do any good,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ because if the girl did not stop to 
pick it up she isn’t likely to come and claim it. 
But it is just as well that she should know that 
it is found. And it may be that she will send 
some one to inquire about it.” 

Two days later he was walking down Broadway 
below Thirty-third Street, and looked into a win- 
dow as he passed. It was a shoe-store, and his 
glancing in at the window was the merest acci- 
dent. But his attention was caught by a pair of 
very dainty satin shoes. They were yellow, and 
had some design embroidered on them in colored 
silks. 

He at once thought of his blue slipper, and 
halting, looked at them attentively. Then he 
entered the store. 

“‘ What is the price of those slippers ?” he asked 
of the attendant. 

‘‘ Twenty dollars,” the man answered, taking 
one down and handing it to Bodorewski to be 
looked at. ‘The work on them is the very fin- 
est. That embroidery is real artwork.” 

‘© Yes, it is very beautifully done,” Bodorewski 
said, examining it attentively. ‘Do you get it 
done yourself ?” 

‘These are imported shoes,” said the man. 

Bodorewski handed it back to him and left the 
store. - The work was so very delicate as to sug- 
gest that the same needlewoman might have done 
this who had done the blue slipper, and had the 
shepman said that somebody in New York had 
worked the design, Bodorewski would have been 
tempted to go to her and see if he could get on 
the clew of his Cinderella’s shoe. But if they 
were imported, this accounted for the perfection 
of the work, though it removed the artist. 

He was running through the Herald the next 
morning in the vain hope that he might see some- 
thing relating to the Cinderella with the blue 
slipper. But there was nothing. With the easy- 
going interest of a foreigner, he let his eyes glance 
here and there—advertisements, places of amuse- 
ment, business notices, ‘‘ wants,” and what not, 
all coming in for a quick look. 

It was thus that he chanced to see an “ad” 
calling for young girls to learn needlework, or 
who were skilled in the art of sewing. Such were 
to call at ‘‘ No — Atlantic Court.” 


- floor. 
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«T'll go there and see if I can get on the track 
of the girl in blue with the embroidered slipper,” 
Bodorewski suid to himself. So he started out a 
little later, having found from the Directory 
that “‘ Atlantic Court” ran off from an uptown 
cross street. He got to the street, and walked 
west in search of the court. He found it without 
any difficulty, and a very odd little place it was. 

It set in from the street for about two hundred 
feet, and was a cul-de-sac. After a short distance 
it widened out, but even in the widest part it was 
narrow enough to make sociability with one’s 
neighbors across the way quite an easy matter. 
Broad flags, uneven, and with grass growing be- 
tween them, paved the centre of the court, while 
a tiny margin of brick sidewalk ran modestly 
along the sides. The houses were shabby. Here 
and there a flower-pot adorned the ledge of a 
sordid window, and a cat, worn and dissipated in 
appearance, was blinking contentedly in the sun 
on top of the brick wall which barred further 
progress in this quaint old place. 

He rang the bell at the number specified in the 
‘‘ad.” After a few moments a young girl, not 
more than seventeen, opened the door. She was 
Gelicately featured, and her complexion was: pale 
but quite clear. 

‘© Is there a woman who does embroidery here ! a 
inquired Bodoreswki. 

“Yes. Won’t you come in?” the girl an- 
swered. 

He followed her into a room on the ground- 
Some cheap lace curtains hung at the win- 
dows, and a porticre of chenille was at the door 
leading into the next room. A smull piano stood 
on one side, closed. Between the two windows 
which opened on to Atlantic Court was a table, 
considerably littered with one thing and another. 
A cheap carpet covered the floor, worn in places. 
Altogether the room was not a cheerful one, and 
not particularly suited, Bodorewski thought, to 
fine needlework. ; 

The girl motioned him to take a chair, seating 
herself at the same time with much modest self- 
possession. 

“7 saw an advertisement in the paper, and that 
led me to come here,” explained Bodorewski. 
‘¢ Who is the person who does the needlework ?” 

“‘T am the person,” she replied. 

“‘Have you any objection to showing me some 
of your work ?” he continued. 

‘¢Oh, no !” she replied, at once. Excuse me.” 
She rose and left the room, returning after a few 
moments with two or three paper boxes in her 
hand. 

Putting them on the table, she opened thie 
-top one, and removed from some soft tissue-paper 
the uppers of shoes. The first she drew out was 
a soft, pearl-colored Suéde kid. It was worked 
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in pale-blue and different greens, with tiny beads 
of steel introduced into the design. She handed 
it to Bodorewski to look at. 

He examined it closely. There was the same 
exquisite workmanship in it that he had remarked 
in the blue slipper. 

“© For whom do you do most of your work ?” he 
inquired. 

“¢ Generally the orders are from ladies who are 
wealthy, and like to have very choice work. Then, 
if I have time to do anything over and above these 
orders, I can always dispose of it to Mr. Purdy.” 

**Oh !” said Bodorewski, looking up. ~“‘‘I saw 
a beautiful pair of yellow satin shoes in his win- 
dow, a few days ago, that perhaps were your 
work.” 

“Yes; I did those,” she said, simply. 

‘“‘Humph! And they were imported,” Bodo- 
rewski said to himself. Then he said aloud: ‘I 
saw a young woman with a very exquisite pair of 
shoes, a sort of light-blue kid. Did you do 
those ?” 

‘‘ Well, I can hardly tell from that description, 
because I have done dozens of blue kid shoes,” 
the girl answered, with asmile. ‘‘ What was the 
lady’s name ?” 

*“<T don’t know her name,” said Bodorewski ; 
‘‘but there was one thing in the pattern which 
you will probably recall, if you did them. There 
were two storks’ heads, each turned in the same 
direction.” 

“Yes, I did those,” I replied the girl, quickly. 

‘* Will you tell me how you came to put these 
storks’ heads in ?”. 

“Why, I thought they would be neat,” she 
replied. 

“But why did you turn them in the same di- 
rection ?” ‘ 

‘‘ That is the way they are in the coat of arms 
of my family,” she answered, simply. 

“‘You are Polish ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And your family name is——” 

‘* Bodorewski.” ; 

The young man restrained himself. After a 
slight pause, he said: ‘‘ You seem a young girl 
to be supporting yourself by this sort of work. 
Have you any of your family here ?” 

«‘My father and my vounger sister and I live 
here. My mother is dead.” 

Afew more inquiries from the young man drew 
from the girl quite a romantic story. Her father 
was of a good Polish family, the Bodorewski, who 
had been exiled when quite a young man, on ac- 
count of being involved in some socialistic dis- 
turbance. He had gone to London and married 
a@ young Englishwoman who had the talent for 
exquisite needlework. While her husband was 
around with wild revolutionists who were secth- 
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ing with anarchistic schemes she had worked 
with her needle and supported them all. The 
daughter had learned the art from her mother, 
and was now, in her ‘turn, the support of her 
father and younger sister. Her father was con- 
stantly laboring to perfect a gun which would 
create great havoc in war. So far the gun had 
only bowled over himself, and left him penniless 
and asthmatic, with his two daughters to rest 
upon. They had come to America several years 
before. The younger sister had some talent for 
the stage, and Mme. Modjeska had undertaken to 
help her in studying for it. She found plenty of 
work. And there was nothing more to be told. 

“‘And what became of your family estate ?” 
asked Bodorewski. 

«* Papa says that it went to a cousin of his. He 
has once or twice written there since he has been 
so troubled, but they probably stop his letters in 
Poland, as he has never heard from them. His 
cousin is dead, I believe. Who has it now, I do 
not know.” 

Bodorewski made an appointment for the next 
evening, to meet the girl’s father. ‘I should 
like to hear about his gun,” he said. 

When he got back to his hotel he sat down and 
thought. He knew that this Pole who had squan- 
dered himself in this way was his father’s cousin, 
a& madcap revolutionist, if he could believe his 
father. Here was this pale girl using her small 
strength to support the father and sister by her 
skillful needle, while he, Stanislas Bodorewski, 
was living comfortably on what should have been 
hers. 

He was a fair-minded, wholesome young man. 
He could not see the right in his enjoying an in- 
come of twenty thousand a year while this girl 
and her sister, certainly not responsible for their 
father’s revolutionary turn, were toiling so hard 
simply to live and let him live. It did not take 
him long to make up his mind. Ie would give 
them half his income. That, at least, was their 
right, and he could do this without the danger of 
losing the estate to them all, which he might in- 
cur if he passed over the whole of it. 

When he went to Atlantic Court the next night 
he told the girl what he meant to do. He would 
allow herself and her sister three hundred dollars 
a month, and such sum to the father as would 
supply his every want. 

The joy that he left in the little dingy house in 
Atlantic Court was a great satisfaction to him. 
He completed the arrangements by which the 
payment would be made to them monthly, and 
the rest of the money would be put on deposit for 
them till they married. 

A week after this Stanislas Bodorewski received 
a note asking him if he would call at — Madi- 
son Avenue. Ifewent at the appointed hour, and 
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was shown into the handsome drawing-room of a 
fine house. After about ten minutes’ waiting, a 
beautiful girl, in a dinner toilet of pale blue, en- 
tered the room, who, after bidding him be seated, 
sat down and proceeded to explain. 

“‘ Mr. Bodorewski, I have learned of your very 
great generosity to the little sewing-girl in Atlan- 
tic Court. I feel convinced that a man who can 
act in that way is a man whom a woman. may 
trust. I have, therefore, been so unconventional 
as to ask you to call, and now I shall proceed to 
. trust you,” she said, with a smile. “First, you 
must promise to let what I tell you go no 
farther.” 

* Bodorewski bowed to the lovely girl with em- 
pressement, declaring himself the faithful guard- 
ian of anything she might intrust to him. The 
susceptible young fellow would have pledged him- 
self to any service, after seeing that radiant face. 

“Then, Mr. Bodorewski,” she said, smiling 
archly, “‘ will you be kind enough to return my 
blue slipper, which you picked up at the ball ?” 

*‘Oh, it was your little shoe that I found, 
then !” he cried, his face beaming with delight. 

“Tt was my little shoe. If I had not learned 
about your conduct to your poor relatives in At- 
lantic Court you might never have known it. 
But, as I said ”—and the girl smiled again —“ I 
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feel that you are to be trusted—that you are a 
gentleman. I went to that French Ball with my 
cousin and her brother. It was a lark, but a lit- 
tle risky ; only we were masked so perfectly that 
no one could know us. I saw you there, and saw 
we had attracted your attention. I also saw your 
advertisement in the Herald, which only led me 
to destroy the other slipper. Your question of 
this young girl, who remembered the slippers into 
which she worked your family storks, made her 
think you had seen them somewhere, and when 
she told me about your generous settlement on 
them I felt I could venture to reclaim it without 
anyone but you knowing that I had attended the 
French Ball. In view of what has come of it, do 
you know I feel as if it were quite providential ?” 

“‘ You will allow me to bring you the slipper 
myself ?” said Bodorewski, looking tenderly into 
her eyes. 

«Yes, if you can get*some one we know to 
present you in due form. I am not wholly in- 
sensible to the conventionalities,” the girl an- 
swered, with a laugh. 

Bodorewski did return the slipper, and Mme. 
Bodorewski, whom the Poles speak of as the 
pretty American wife of the head of the family, 
keeps it to this day as a very beautiful souvenir— 
of the French Ball. 


THE SPLEEN, 


By ANDREW WILSON. 


Wuo was it, of old, that first gave vent to the 
expression ‘‘a fit of the spleen”? And towhom, 
one may ask, are we indebted for the pleasing 
illusion that this harmless organ is a kind of cis- 
tern of all the vile humors which do congregate 
within the body’s domain ? Wordsworth, kind- 
liest if also the moodiest of poets at times, speaks 
of the self-disparagement which «affords to med- 
itative spleen a grateful feast.” Pope’s words, 
“parent of vapors and of female wit, who give 
th’ hysteric or poetic fit,” and his assertion that 
“the spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns,” 
evidently indicate a mixed opinion regarding this 
celebrated organ. More direct in his impeach- 
ment of the spleen is Green, who in his poem of 
that name advises us that ‘‘to cure the mind’s 
wrong bias, spleen,” we have to “fling but a 
stone,” and ‘‘the giant dies.” The classic nat- 
uralists and physicians entertained curious ideas 
concerning this organ. ‘To them it was certainly 
a vital puzzle. It did not seem to manufacture 
anything, as did the liver, and out of it there was 
no duct or pathway leading to the digestive sys- 
tem. Erasistratus, coming to the end of his in- 
tellectual tether in the matter, declared that the 


spleen had only the function of bodily ‘‘ packing,” 
in that it prevented the other organs being dis- 
placed when their possessor moved about. This 
was a sorry conclusion, no doubt ; but then the 
spleen presented no ordinary problem to prim- 
itive physiology. Listen to a quaint translation 
of what Pliny wrote about this organ: ‘This 
member hath a proprietie by itself sometimes to 
hinder a man’s running; whereupon professed 
runners in the race that bee troubled with the 
splene have a devise to burn and waste it with an 
hot yron. And no marveile; for why? They 
say that the splene may be taken out of the bodie 
by way of incision, and yet the creature live, nev- 
erthelesse ; but if it be man or woman that is thus 
cut for the splene, hee or shee loseth their laugl.- 
ing by the meanes. For sure it is that intem- 
perate laughers have always great splenes.” Los- 
ing the ‘“splene,” according to Pliny, was thus 
‘‘no joke,” both in a literal and in an actual 
sense. So far he is right, however, in his state- 
ment that the spleen may be extirpated from an- 
imals (including man) without apparent ill effect. 
This fact would only seem to justify the classic 
idea that the organ was of little or no use in the 
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vital economy; but, as we shall see, there are 
other and better ways and fashions of explaining 
the anomaly. 

It must be confessed that, as regards the spleen, 
there is not. much to be told, structurally. Yet, 
from a basis of anatomical facts, we reach clear 
enough notions of what the spleen does. About 
five inches long by three or four inches broad, 
and, say, an inch in thickness and seven ounces 
in weight, the spleen is an organ of dark bluish- 
rel color, which lies, snugly enough, at the left 
side of the stomach. AsI have noted, no tube 
or duct leads away from it—that is to say, it does 
not appear to be a manufacturing organ, like the 
liver or sweetbread, each of which has a given 
duty to perform in secreting a fluid (or fluids) 
from the blood, and of giving forth such manu- 
factured products to be used in the digestive 
process. But, while there is an absence of ap- 
parent outlet, we are struck by the fact that into 
the spleen a very large artery passes, while out of 
it proceeds a very large vein. If, now, we subject 
the organ to a microscopic scrutiny, we learn 
more in detail regarding its nature. It is a soft, 
pulpy organ, and its substance is appropriately 
enough known as “‘spleen-pulp.” This substance 
really consists of a kind of meshwork, supporting 
the softer matter of the organ. Now, into this 
pulp the artery of the spleen dives, dividing and 
branching, as it goes, into numberless minute 
blood-vessels. Closely connected with this arte- 
rial network are the beginnings of the splenic 
vein ; so that, practically, we arrive at a first and 
important conclusion about the spleen when we 
discover that blood must perpetually be whirled 
into the organ by the artery, and as constantly 
taken away from it by the vein. We might, in 
truth, not inaptly compare the spleen to a kind 
of whirlpool or eddy, on the course of a river— 
the blood-circulation—into which the stream is 
swept, and out of which it is in turn whirled 
away. But the microscope teaches us something 
more about the spleen-pulp and its nature. Borne 
on the little twigs of the spleen-artery we see cer- 
tain rounded bodies known as “ spleen-corpus- 
cles.” Moreover, imbedded in the pulp we find 
the corpuscles or globules of the blood in all 
stages of breakdown and in all stages of construc- 
tion. So that a second conclusion regarding the 
organ seems warranted—namely, that it is closely 
connected with the blood, and with the elabo- 
ration of the elements which go to make up that 
all-important fluid. 

Let us now appeal to other facts for further 
details about the spleen. After it has been re- 
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moved from an animal’s body, we note an increase 
in size of certain other organs; to wit, the lym- 
phatic glands and allied structures. Here we 
see a balance of power illustrated ; and, as these 
glands certainly deal with the elaboration of the 
blood, it is a just inference that, when they take 
on themselves the work of the absent spleen, the 
latter organ must discharge much the same du- 
ties as the glands in question. Nor is this all. 
An appeal to the facts observed by physiologists 
and physicians reveals that more white blood- 
globules exist in the blood that leaves the spleen 
than in the blood which enters it. These white 
globules are most important elements in our bod- 
ily welfare. They perform the office of roving 
detectives, ever on the lookout for intruding 
germs and other evil-doers, arresting them and 
destroying them before they can work their effects 
upon our frames. Again, the natural quantity 
of white blood-globules is vastly exceeded when 
the spleen is irritated by disease ; and these facts 
prove that in some way or other the organ is 
likely to be a manufactory of white blood-cor- 
puscles. 

Turning again to the spleen-pulp, why is it 
that we find in it, as already noted, large num- 
bers of red blood-corpuscles, in a stage of dissolu- 
tion ? There is suggested, naturally, the reply 
that the spleen, in addition to its work of making 
white blood-globules, acts as a place or depot in 
which the wornout and useless elements of tho 
blood are broken up and disposed of. This, then, 
is the solution of the mystery of the spleen. It 
is like a ship-breaker’s yard, or, rather, more 
cloeely resembles a railway depot. The old and 
useless rolling-stock of the blood is got rid of 
within its environs, while new rolling-stock is 
built and prepared for the varied uses of the 
system. 

After all, the story of the spleen, as told us by 
modern science, is not o whit less wonderful than 
were the fancies indulged in regarding its duties 
by the classic writers. It is surely not less won- 
derful to think of the mystic work of the spleen 
in thus assimilating, building and constructing 
the new blood-elements, and, in turn, of dissolv- 
ing and breaking up the old ones, than to regard 
it, as it was regarded in ancient days, as playing 
a part in the constitution of the mind and its 
moods. The old Isgends have passed away, and 
have, like the wornout corpuscles, died a naturrl 
death. The spleen is a figure of modern science 
itself, which reconstructs and remodels that which 
is old, and presents us with new ideas which are 
none the less fascinating because they are true. 


HOW TO MAKE UP CHARACTER MASKS. 


By ALICE BEARD. 


How OFTEN, on some social occasion, when 
private theatricals are in course of preparation, 
or tableaux or charades are to make a feature in 
a church entertainment, we hear the young 
amateurs—often the most enthusiastic and in- 
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terested part of the working force—wishing for 
the art and ability of professional actors in what 
is technically called ‘“‘making up” character 
masks. 

In ancient times, as among savages nowadays, 
masks made of wood or some other suitable ma- 
terial were used for dramatic representation ; but 
the better practice of our day requires the face 
itself to be made into a mask that, instead of 
retaining an unchanging and consequently gro- 
tesque and unnatural expression, shall be capa- 
ble of altering with every varying 
emotion, and be made so realistic 
as that, at the proper distance and 
in the required light, it shall be 
entirely deceptive. In view of 
the usefulness and timeliness, a 
little instruction, or, rather, a few 
practical hints within the limit of 
our available space, as we begin 
to think of Santa Claus and 
Christmas games and the ap- 
proaching holiday season, may 
not be amiss. 

The first thing to be done to 
prepare the face for the colors 
that are afterward to be applied, 
and to enable them to blend nicely, is to rub 
it over, thoroughly, with cold-cream or cocoa- 
butter, being careful not to touch any place on 
which it is required to fasten false eyebrows, 
whiskers, beard or mustache. After the perform- 
ance. go over the painted surface with either of 
the above unguents, and wipe with a clean cotton 
cloth. You will find the process much more cfti- 


cacious than soap and water, which, of course, 
can be afterward used. 

If a set of grease paints, such as are used by 
actors generally and are quite inexpensive, aro 
not to be had from some theatrical supply em- 
porium, portions of cold-cream, or even 
vaseline in small butter-plates or other 
suitable receptacles, mixed with powder- 
ed magnesia and dry, well-ground colors 
that may be had at any artist’s supply 
shop, will do very well. Let the follow- 
ing mixtures be made: To cold-cream 
add enough rouge or carmine, or, as it 
is sometimes called, grenadine, to pro- 
duce a decided red; a very little is 
necessary. Next, to the same mixture 
add sufficient powdered magnesia, or 
pearl-white or violet powder, if prefer- 
red, to make a light pink ; to this add a 
very little yellow ochre, and you will 
have a bright flesh-color. The same 
mixture, with the addition of more rouge and 
yellow and a little burnt-umber, will make a dark 
flesh-color. ‘To imitate the complexion of a 
Chinese, add more yellow and brown, and use less 
red. An Indian’s color is the same as that of the 
Chinese, with a greater preponderance of brown 
and red. Make gray of violet powder or magnesia 
and black, mixed in cold-cream, cocoa-butter or 
vaseline, as indeed all the face-paints must be 
mixed with one or the other of these preparations. 
Make grayish-blue by mixing the gray and a little 
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prussian-blue ; ivory or lamp black will be also 
needed, a darker shade of gray, umber-brown, and 
a tint made of bright flesh-color and rouge. The 
colors here noticed, except prussian-blue, which 
has an iron base, and is, therefore, harmless, are 
non-metallic and non-poisonous, and may be used 
with impunity, without possible harm co the 
health or complexion. The same tints, with tho 
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exception of the brown, black and blue, 
should be mixed and used dry, as face- 
powders, to be lightly dusted over the 
face with powder-puffs to take off the 
slippery glare of the painted surfaces, 
and to give the countenance bloom and. 
lustre. The best of this manner of 
“‘making up” is that the mask is per- 
spiration-proof, and the performer may, 
by carefully pressing a cloth or hand- 
kerchief to the face, remove superfluous 
moisture without disturbing the paint. 
One caution to be carefully observed 
is that delicacy and moderation in the 
use of your face-paints be the rule hon- 
ored in its observance. As the distance 
of :mateur performers from the audience, in most 
private exhibitions, is much less than that in a 
regular theatre, it will not do to lavish your colors 
too liberally or coarsely, for many subtle sugges- 
tions that would be lost if used by professionals, 
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comparatively so far away from those before whom 
they perform, are possible to you, and, if not over- 
drawn, will be seen and appreciated. 

In making up for youth, very old persons some- 
times successfully attempt this on the stage, how- 
ever they may fail elsewhere. Remember that 
color is all-important. Charge the palm 
of your right hand with the tint referred 
to as bright flesh-tint, and rub it thor- 
oughly over the face, ears and exposed 
parts. This done, flush the cheeks well 
up under the eyes with the tint made 
by mixing rouge with flesh-color, ap- 
plied delicately, however, and well blend- 
ed at the edges. Do not let the color 
come down lower than.the middle of 
each cheek. If the lips are deficient in 
color, apply lip-rouge. If it is desirous 
to increase the apparent size or lustre of 
the eyes, shade, very delicately, the 
upper and lower lids with a purplish 
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tint made by mixing rouge with the gray-blue you 
have prepared. This adds wonderfully to the 
brightness of the eyes. In addition to this, if a 
dark line be drawn, neatly, sharply and delicately, 
with a camel’s-hair brush wet with cold-cream 
and charged with umber, or a finely 
pointed artist’s stump, along the’ 
rim of the upper and lower eye- 
lashes, and the lines, instead of 
ending at the outer corner of the 
eye, be carried a little further and 
brought together, the eye will ap-’ 
pear much larger and the eyelashes 
much heavier than in the natural 
state. Sometimes a fine line is 
drawn under the lower lashes only. 
This, carried a short distance be- 
yond the outer corner of the eye, 
gives something of the same effect. 
There are preparations called water 
cosmétiques, to be had from theat- 
rical supply emporiums, that will 
color the hair or lashes any required color, and 
that can be washed off with ordinary soap and 
water. For maturity or middle age, use the 
darker flesh-color ; bring the rouge further down 
on the cheeks, and leave out the artificial lustre 
and enlargement of the eyes. With an artist’s 
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stump, charged with rouge and burnt-umber, 
draw the lines as in the diagram to represent the 
wrinkles on the brows, under the eyes, at their 
corners and at the corners of the mouth. 

If a shaven face, where yet a dark beard colors 
the cheeks and chin, is to be shown, shade or rub 
it over lightly with the dark-gray and gray-blue 
tints. If any one feature, as the nose, 
chin or forehead, is to be prominent, 
let that feature be covered with the 
bright flesh-color and all the rest of the 
face with dark flesh-color, to which may 
be added a little light-gray. If any 
feature is too prominent, let it be shaded 
down with the last-named mixture, 
while the rest of the face retains the 
flesh-color belonging to the part. In- 
deed, wonderful effects can be produced 
by merely shading the different features. 
The cheeks or eyes may be made to look 
hollow, and a full-faced person look 
emaciated, while a thin face may be 
forced to assume color and a degree of 
apparent plumpness. To represent old age, the 
color of the lips must be deadened with a touch 
of mixed gray and gray-blue rubbed over them ; 
characteristic wrinkles, as shown in the corre- 
sponding diagram, about the mouth and the 
corners of the eyes, with the burnt-umber and 
rouge mixed ; and, unless the old man is supposed 
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HOW TO MAKE UP CHARACTER MASKS. 


to be starved or sick, rouge mixed with 
a little yellow ochre may be applied low 
down on the cheeks. 

In representing a drunkard, a pretty 
free use of color is allowable. Let the 
face be well covered with dark flesh- 
tint ; the lower part of the cheeks, the 
chin, and more especially the nose, be 
heavily touched up with rouge and yel- 
low ochre, mixed ; let a neglected beard 
be shown by shading the chin, as shown 
below the dotted lines in the diagram, 
with gray, dark shade, and gray-blue, 
mixed ; shade under eyes, as also shown 
in diagram, with dark-gray, and redden the eye- 
lids with rouge and dark flesh-color, mixed. 

False hair or beards can be bought fitted with 
wire foundations that enable the wearer to take 
them off or put them on at pleasure with very 
little trouble; or they can be made sufficiently 
well to suit ordinary purposes out of wool, or even 
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excelsior or moss, and sewn on strips of cotton 
or linen cloth and pasted on the face with spirit- 
gum. Eyebrows, or even mustaches, if not too 
heavy, can be pasted down with a mixture of 
beeswax and sweet-oil, or with common brown 
soap, and then painted over. Treated in this 
way, they entirely disappear. The place upon 
which false eyebrows or beard is to be 
pasted must be carefully wiped to free it 
from grease, or the spirit-gum will not 
adhere. 

If something very perfect in the way 
of these hirsute appendages is wanted, 
an article called crépé hair is sold. It 
comes in small strands, and when care- 
fully adjusted and fastened to the face 
with spirit-gum, becomes a perfect de- 
ception. It is to be remarked that 
spirit-gum is easily removable with 
water, so that no one need feel embar- 
rassment in its use. If wigs are de- 
sired, they can be made or purchased : 
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in either case they will have to be fitted : Measure 
first from temple to temple around the back of the 
head, as at E, in the diagram on this page; be 
careful the tape is straight and even. Next meas- 
ure, over the top of the head, as at D, the space 
from the upper tip of one ear to that of the other ; 
then around just back of the eara, up over the 
temples, as #t A, to meet at edge of hair, over the 
space between the eyes. Again, from the same 
place in the forehead over the top, down the back 
of the head to the nape of the neck, as at B; and 
lastly, from the centre of the cars over the fore- 
head, as at C. With the sections and measure- 
ments here indicated, any ingenious girl will be 
able to make a tightly fitting 
cloth cap, to which wool can be 
sewed in any required style, or the 
measurements can be sent to any 
theatrical wigmaker’s and a wig 
be made to order. All actors, 
and those experienced in making 
up actors, unite in recommending 
the performer to study before a 
mirror, assume as nearly as pos- 
sible an expression — ill-natured 
or good-natured, silly or sensible— 
most appropriate to the character 
to be represented, and in making 
up follow out the lines there ob- 
served. In all making up, as Gus- 
tave Garcia says, ‘“‘the first de- 
sideratum is to look natural, taking into consid- 
eration the glare of the artificial light, and the 
distances between the actor and the public.” 


THE PROPER NAME OF OUR COUNTRY. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York Histor- 
ical Society an interesting paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, on 
“The Historic Name of Our Country.” Pro- 
fessor Tyler said: ‘‘ Fifty years ago a celebrated 
scholar said to John C. Calhoun: ‘ How strange 
it is that our country, so rich in everything else, 
should have no name!’ Calhoun replied. ‘We 
have no name because we are not a nation, only 
a collection 6f States, which are not united.’ 
Calhoun made a mistake. We are a united peo- 
ple and a nation, and are entitled to a distinctive 
name. 

“The title ‘United States of America’ is un- 
satisfactory to many people, because it is a mere 
proposition of constitutional law and not a name. 
Other countries, they say, have single names, like 
England or France, and the citizens of those coun- 
tries call themselves Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
but how shall we call ourselves ? To say ‘Amer- 
ican’ does not distinguish our country. Some 
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say ‘United States history’ to distinguish it from 
‘American history,’ but we are not the only 
united States in the world. 

‘© We want a name for a watchword, one name 
that shall signify to the Oid World what a great 
country is beyond the cea. Never before has any 
nation been without some particular and signifi- 
cant name. During the early years of our coun- 
try a name was given, ‘Columbia.’ Ten or twenty 
years after the Revolution many thought we would 
be called Columbians. So strong was the feeling, 
that the first ship that carried the flag around the 
world was named Columbia, King’s College was 
changed to Columbia, and the country is dotted 
with the name. With all the 
struggle to have the name, it does 
not scem to be the name of our 
country. No one thinks of us 
as Columbians. Another name 
was tried by Washington Irving. 
He wanted to call the country 
‘Alleghania’ after the Alle- 
ghanies, or ‘ Appalachia.’ The’ 
New York Historical Society took 
up the subject and tried to in- 
fluence the United States to 
change its name to ‘United 
States of Alleghania.’ <‘Ves- 
peria’ was the next name thought 
of. One of the members of the 
society suggested the ‘ Country 
of Washington.’ ‘Freeland’ and ‘ Freedonia’ 
were the next two. One man thought the country 
should be called ‘ Cahotia,’ after the real discov- 
erer. Another said we ought to go back to the 
Norseman and call it ‘ Vinland.’ 

‘* All these attempts to change the name of the 
country were futile and unsuccessful, because they 
were in violation of the natural historic law. The 
name of every country comes to permanency by 
gradual growth. 

‘* Before the Revolution the colonies were called 
the American Colonies, In the Stamp Act ‘Amer- 
ican ’ trade is spoken of. In 1774 Patrick Henry 
said there was no longer any New- Yorker or Vir- 
ginian, but only Americans. The treaty with 
England in 1783 applies to us alone the name 
America. Washington in his farewell speech ad- 
dresses his countrymen as Americans. In the his- 
toric growth of two centuries and a half the sin- 
gle name America has come to mean our country, 
our customs, etc. It is entirely right and mod- 
est for us to take the beautiful name America. 
Let it be to us what England is to the English 
and France is to the French. Matthew Arnold 
said, ‘America holds the future.’ Let us hope 
that this may prove true, and that this name 
‘ America’ may live through all the ages as the 
talisman of all that is good and noble.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEORGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue controversy roused by Stanley's charges and in- 
sinuations against the officers whom he left in the camp 
at Yambuya draws the attention of the public more than 
any, or all, other subjects connected with geography. It 
must be a long time before the real truth can be arrived 
at, in the medley of charges ond counter-charges, of crim- 
ination and recrimination; but whatever Stanley may 
finally succeed in proving against the memory of the dead, 
he has already effectually belittled himself. His accusa- 
tions against Barttelot and Jameson are made upon hear- 
say, and, even if they are true, they can serve no purpuse 
but the gratification of morbid curiosity and personal 
spite; while, if they are false, they degrade Stanley. It 
is plain that he possesses not a spark of nobleness or 
generosity; for he had emerged from Central Africa to be 
received with the admiration of the civilized world, and 
the ruin of the camp at Yambuya was but one of many 
incidents in a career that ended in triumph. Of what im- 
portance could it be to the world, or to Stanley himself, 
to establish the fact, if fact it werc, that Barttelot and 
Jameson, who had lost their lives in his service, had de- 
served to lose them? Whatever might have been the 
errors of judgment or of conduct on the part of these offi- 
cors, they had met their death; why was it necessary to 
pursue them beyond the grave, and to vilify their mem- 
.ory? Now that matters have gone so far, they must go 
yet further, and the fact must be made clear, even to those 
most unwilling to see, that an explorer may do great things 
and yet be no fit companion for large-minded men. 


PopocaTEPETL AND Mount St. Exras.— Professor Heil- 
prin, of the expedition sent to Mexico by the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, laid before the Academy, in the 
early Autumn, the substance of his report on the height 
of the Mexican volcanoes. Four of these were ascended— 
Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and the Nevado de 
Toluca. Professor Heilprin assigns the first place to 
Orizaba, with 18,205 feet; the second to Popocatepetl, 
with 17,523 feet; the third to Ixtaccihuatl, with 16,960 
feet ; and the fourth to the Nevado do Toluca, with 14,954 
feet. These figures may be accepted as the result of the 
latest examination; but they will undoubtedly be changed 
by the next explorer, just as Professor Heilprin found 
himself unable to agree with any one of his predecessors. 
Exactness in such a matter seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, and it is certain only, according to this latest report, 
that Orizaba, or Popocatepetl, or Ixtaccihuatl, is the high- 
est mountain in Mexico. This highest mountain (assumed 
to be Orizaba) is also, if the calculations are correct, prob- 
ably loftier than Mount St. Elias, which has hitherto been 
held to be the culminating point of the North American 
Continent. The earlier observers assign to Mount St. Elias 
an altitude of less than 18,000 feet; La Pérouse making 
it below 13,000 feet, and Captain Denham’s chart, with the 
British Admiralty chart of 1872, fixing it at 14,970 feet. 
Mr. Dall, in 1874, measured Mount St. Elias from four 
points, distant respectively 69, 127, 132 and 167 miles, and 
obtained four different values: 19,464, 18,350, 19,956, and 
18.033 feet. He attaches, in the Report of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1875, no great im- 
portance to any one of these measurements, except the one 
of 10464 feet, obtained from Professor Mulgrave. Pro- 
fessor Teilprin rejects even this, and thinks we are still in 
the dark as to the relative rank of the Alaska mountain. 
Some information with regard to this subject may he 
looked for in the report of the expedition sent to Alaska 
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early in the year by the National Geographio Society of 
Washington; and, meanwhile, it is to be noted that tho 
measurement of Mount St. Elias by the observers of this 
expedition confirms the estimate made by La Pérouse 
in 1786. 


IrnricaTion or Steppes 1n Russta.— Mr. Sherebof re- 
ports an experiment in irrigation made by himself in the 
country of the Don Cossacks. He collected the rain and 
the melted snows into two pools holding about 18,000,000 
cubic feet of water, and distributed this during the Spring 
and Summer over about 2.300 acres, afterward enlarged 
to 3,000 acres. This increased the product from 9 bushels 
to 15 bushe!s, and the profits of the undertaking reached 
30 per cent. 


Centrat Asra.— Mr. Grum-Grijmailo and his- brother, 
who have been exploring the Eastern Thian-Shan range 
for eighteen months past, report that they have found 
there a peak called Doess-Meghene-Ora (‘‘ most lofty of 
mountains"), which they estimate to be about 21,500 feet 
high. It is to be hoped that they will bring back, when 
they return at last, some information of a more positivo 
character than one or two additions to the number of high 
mountains. 


SovTHweEsteRN Persta.— The Hon. G. Curzon, M. P.. 
who has given a great deal of attention to Asiatic geog 
raphy, describes in detail the line of roads, now in course 
of construction, to bring the Persian capital into com- 
munication with the Karun River, and, through that, with 
the commerce of Europe and the East. This line lies al- 
together in Persian territory, and so avoids the exactions 
of the Turkish customs, so heuvy on the present route. 
The wonderfully fertile lands along tho Karun River, 
most of them now uncultivated, will supply vast quantities 
of wheat, barley, maize, cotton, tubucco, rice, indigo, 
sugar and other products, and support an abundant. and 
thriving population, where now all is desolation. It is no 
objection to the coming change that its advantages will 
be secured principally by British merchants and manu- 
facturers, for it matters very little by what peaceful 
agencies the prosperity and happiness of any peop!o arc 
increased. 


Arrica.— There is a temporary lull in African explora- 
tion and settlement. The friendly disposition which has 
taken the place of the semi-hostile spirit among the 
colonizing powers has checked in a degree the zeal of 
explorers. There remains much to be discovered, much 
to be done for the development of the various possessions ; 
but future enterprises are likely to take on 1 more regular 
character, and to be carric:l out on a line of settled policy. 
The delimitation treaties between England and France and 
England and Germany have been followed by an amicablc 
arrangement between England and Portugal; and there is 
no very evident cause of quarrel between the powers who 
have partitioned Africa. There is, nevertheless, trouble 
ahead for the Congo State, which is clearly too great a 
load for the resources of Belginm, and must, before long, 
undergo division, fur it is not to be supposed that any 
one power, however great, can expect to fall heir to a 
territory so vast. The partition, when it comes, will be 
a peaceful one; and it is only on one point that the calm 
which broods over Africa is likely to be disturbed. This 
point is in Tripoli, which has pushed its caravan trade 
with the Soudan so far to the west that it seriously threat- 
ens the direct southern communication of Tunis with the 
Sahara and the Soudan. Franee cannot permit the out- 
flanking of her new colony, for Tunis is to all intents and 
purposes a French colony: and the qnestion of contrel 
over the caravan routes to the south will very soon call 
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for resolute action on her part. Grave as the question is, 
for it involves the Turkish sovereignty over Tripoli, it may 
be settled by a Congress, without entirely reopening the 
Eastern question. All the European powers, it must be 
remembered, are committed to the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; and it is chiefly through Tripoli that the Mo- 
hammedan world receives its supply of African slaves. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue curious readers who have eagerly taken up Mr. 
Ward McAllister’s book, ‘‘ Society as I have Found It” 
(Cassell Publishing Company), to the extent of three or 
four editions, cannot fairly complain that it lacks matter 
for edification and entertainment ; though whoever may 
have expected a cade mecum to that charmed social circle 
which Mr. McAllister has ‘‘ found” and in a measure cre- 
ated, is summarily disappointed. There is a well-bred 
reticence upon personal points. Names are mentioned, 
but that is all—nothing is told to indicate that their 
owners are possessed of any quality, individuality or dis- 
tinction whatever, beyond that of being upon the author’s 
famous list. About the only notable personages of whom 
scraps of anecdote are given are the lute Commodore Van- 
derbilt and the Hon. James G. Blaine; and in both of 
these Mr. McAllister has the centre of the stage, so to 
speak. At the ball given in New York to the visiting 
French and German officers at the time of the Yorktown 
Centennial celebration, his eye lit upon a wonderfully 
bright and intelligent face. ‘‘ Inwardly I said, ‘ There 
isa man among men. Who canit be?’ My curiosity was 
so roused that I went into his box, introduced myself to 
him as one of the Floor Committee, and said, ‘I have 
never seen you before; I know you are a distinguished 
man. Pray who are you?’ Laughingly he replied, ‘I am 
James G. Blaine.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ my instincts have not 
failed me this time. I have heard and read of you for 
years. Now I see your genius in your face.’ Beauty in 
woman, genius in man, happily I never fail to discover.” 
These ‘ instincts” of social selection Mr. McAllister re- 
gards with remarkable self-complacency. Early in his 
career as an entertainer he had received from his father 
the Chesterfieldian injunction, ‘*Be sure, my boy, that 
you always invite nice people.” Proceeding scrupulously 
on this precept, he won his unique reputation. ‘A great 
compliment once paid me in Newport,” he says, *‘ was the 
speech of an old public waiter who had grown gray. in the 
service, when toa confrére he exclaimed: ‘In this house, 
my friend. you meet none but quality.’” The following 
lines, he tells us, were sent to him anonymously : 


‘* There ne’er was seen so fair a s ght 
As at Delmonico’s last night ; 
When feathers. flowers gems and lace 
Adorned each lovely form and face ; 
A garden of all thorns bereft, 
The outside. world behind them left. 
They sat in order, as if * Burke’ 
Had sent a message by his clerk. 
And by whose magic wand is this 
All conjured up? the height of bliss. 
'Tis he who now before you looms— 
The Autocrat of Drawing Rooms.” 


Other aspects of ‘‘Society as I have Found It” are not 
unprepossessing. There is a distinct bonhomie and frank- 
ness in the accounts of the anthor’s life in Savannah, San 
Francisco, on his Newport farm and in Europe. He dis- 
courses upon wines with the sense and discrimination of a 
true gourmet. His gastronomical precepts are for the most 
part admirable, and in his praise of the grasshopper-fed 
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turkey he shows his American colors. The whole brilliant 
superstructure of Mr. MoAllister’s social prestige appears 
to be based upon dinners. What he has to tell certainly 
gains no adventitious interest from his way of telling it; 
for his literary style is of the most slipshod and crude. Of 
what barbarous use of French he is capable, the following 
will suffice as an example: ‘‘ New Yorkers had been in the 
habit of taking an active part in society only when they 
had daughters to bring out, lancée-ing their daughters, 
and they themselves taking a back seat.” 


Tue illustrated gift-books seem to grow in artistic 
beauty and to improve in literary worth with each suc- 
ceeding season. ‘The Poet’s Year” (D. Lothrop Com- 
pany) is certainly one of the most sumptuous publications 
of this kind ever issued. It is a large oblong quarto vol- 
ume, bound in gold cloth, samptuously printed, illustrated 
by the best processes known to modern art. and containing 
in the neighborhood of a thousand poems, original and se- 
lected, embodying ‘‘the spirit of the seasons.” Every 
mood and aspect of nature throughout the twelve months 
is reflected in exquisite verse by the foremost poets of 
England and America. ‘The work is edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams, who. has evidently taken the best material from 
his admirable and popular series ‘‘ Through the Year with 
the Poets,” which embraced a large number of original 
contributions: ‘‘ The Poet's Year” is one of the few gift- 
books that willoceupy s permanent place in litersture. An- 
other exquisite holiday book is ‘‘ Summerland,” Ly Mar- 
garet Macdonald Pullman (Lee & Shepard). It is a series of 
the daintiest and most sympathetic wood-engravings imag- 
inable, each with its interpreting line of poetry. Meadow, 
vale, wood, bloom and leaf, trailing vine and winged seed, 
bird, bee and butterfly, all are inclosed within the covers 
of this book, giving indeed the very anatomy and essence 
of Summerland. Most intimately belonging to the Christ- 
mas festival season is ‘‘The Prince of Peace; or. The 
Beautiful Life of Jesus,” by Mrs. Isabella M. Alden. 
“ Pansy”? (John Y. Haber Company). This work is a 
graphic and. picturesque narrative of the earthly pilgrim- 
age of the Saviour, ** prepared expressly for the instruc- 
tion, entertainment and religous advancement of the in- 
telligent and devout young people in our homes. our 
Sunday-schools, our Chautauqua circles and our socictics 
of Christian endeavor.” Pictures form a very important 
adjunct to this work, and there sre over two hundred 
of them in the book, uniformly excellent in quality, illus- 
trating Bible scenes, personages and events. ‘The frou.tis- 
piece is a colored lithographic reproduction of Drefegger's 
Madonna. The cloth binding, stamped in colors and gold, 
is rich and effective. For the juveniles there are: ‘* Tho 
Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab and his 
Talking Raven Tabib,” by Ingersoll Lockwood. author of 
‘¢Little Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger.” 
profusely illustrated by Clifton Johnson (Lee & Shepard) ; 
**The Kelp-gatherers,” by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & Shep- 
ard), an entertainingly told story of a boy’s life on the 
rock-bound coast of Maine; and ‘*The Nursery Alice”’ 
(Macmillan & Co.), which is Mr. Lewis Carroll's abridg- 
ment of his famous ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” for the com- 
prehension of the youngest children, accompanied with 
twenty colored enlargements from Tenniel’s illustrations, 
and illuminated covers. One of the prettiest things in 
calendars for 1891 is ‘‘ All Around the Year” (Lee & 
Shepard), with fourteen of J. Pauline Sunter’s inimitable 
child-pictures in sepiatint and color. 


Tue Frederick A. Stokes Company publish in a very 
handsome volume, profusely illustrated by Frederick J. 
Boston, Dr. John Anster’s translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
Portions of this translation were printed many years ago in 
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Blackwood’s Magasine, and, the translator believes, con- 
stituted the first detailed notice which the English public 
had of the poem. Presumably, also, this was prior to the 
appearance of Bayard Taylor's masterly translation of 
Goethe's work. It may well be doubted if ‘‘ Faust” can 
ever be more satisfactorily reproduced in English than 
has been done by Taylor, who, in addition to being thor- 
oughly imbned with the spirit of the German original, was 
consummately skilled in the poet’s craft, and followed 
Goethe’s metres with wonderful fidelity. Still, there is 
trath in what Dr. Anster, himself a scholarly and accom- 
plished translator of verse, reaffirms in the words of John- 
son—that ‘translations are for people who cannot read 
the original”; and it is fair to assume that some of the 
passages which the present translator has freely para- 
phrased, in metres suggestive rather than identical, are 
truer to the spirit and meaning of the original than the 
more elaborate literalism of the American scholar. At any 
rate, the new book presents an English ‘‘ Faust ” which 
deserves a welcome from all who have never read the 
poem in its entirety, and which those who are familiar 
with other renderings will be glad to possess, if only for 
the purpose of comparison. 


Comic cookery-books and ‘‘ health primers” are among 
the most recent products of American humor; and we 
must say that these burlesques are scarcely more ridicu- 
lous than some of the serious works extant on the same 
subjects, while vastly more entertaining. ‘‘ Health Guyed,” 
by Frank P. W. Bellew (Frederick A. Stokes Company) 
contains no medical terms or other profane language, but 
is illustrated with a score of cuts that cannot fail to be 
effective in cases of dyspepsia or the blues. Fred. H. 
Curtiss’s ‘‘ Berkshire News Comic Cook Book and Dys- 
peptic’s Guide to the Grave” (Douglas Brothers) has 
no pictures to speak of, but is very racy without them. 
The writer throws light upon some points of etiquette and 
table manners which Ward McAllister has overlooked. 
He points out, for instance, that in dinner-giving it is bad 
form to have the knives and forks chained to the table. 
Among his * household hints,” are included instructions 
‘* How to break a colt,’? and ‘‘ How to raise children,” to- 
gether with some unique recipes, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample: ‘To make ice-water last—make every- 
thing else first.” 


Bette Hont SHortTripGe, a new Texan writer who is 
making her way with notable success in more than one 
department of literature, has just published her first 
volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Lone Star Lights” (Belford 
Company). The bvok, which has an introduction by 
James McCarroll, is Texan through and through, like its 
author, who was the first white child born in Wise County, 
in the Lone Star State. Several of the poems, particularly 
that on ‘‘ Jefferson Davis Dend,” have had newspaper 
vogue at the South: the volume will undoubtedly give 
its author the permanent place which she deserves amongst 
our native writers of verse. 


‘ Ling 45,” a fervid romance by Isabel Garison, a writer 
of French Canadian extracticn and strong ‘‘ annexation- 
ist ” predilections, is to be revised and republished in a 
New York edition. It was originally brought out in Que- 
bec, and has attracted considerable attraction on both 
sides of line 45 deg. north latitude. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. publish ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Shakespeare,” by Hiram Corson, LL.D.. pro- 
fessor of Englisk Literature at Cornell, in a style uniform 
with the sume eminent scholar’s invaluable ‘‘ Introduction 
to Browning.” The book embodies a critical study, at 
once sympathetic and keenly analytical, of Shakespeare's 


art, with emphasis upon the moral spirit in which the 
great dramatist worked, as distinguished from a mere 
moralizing spirit. To perfect the work as a text-book 
for the student, a set of examination questions upon 
special plays is appended. 


Gasriet Comparke’s well-known work, ‘* The Elements 
of Psychology,” has been admirably translated into Eng- 
lish (Lee & Shepard) by Dr. William H. Payne, President 
of the Peabody Normal College, with the special authori- 
zation of the distinguished French philosopher. 
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Tax Porr’s Year. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Oblong 
uarto. 150 illustrations. Gold cloth, $6.00. D. Lo- 
rop Company, Boston. 
Summertanp. By Margaret Macdonald Pullman. Oblong 
oabty Illustrated by the Author. Cloth and gilt, 
& Shepard, Boston. Charles T. Dillingham, New 
York. 


Soorery as I nave Founp It. By Ward McAllister. 484 
pp.. with portrait. Cloth, $2.50. Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York. 

Favst. By Goethe. Translated by John Anster, LL.D. 
Vignette edition, illustrated by Frederick J. Boston. 
360 PP. Cloth, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

HeattH Gurep. By Frank P. W. Bellew (‘‘ Chip”). T1- 
lustrated. 41 PE. Boards, 50c. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York 

Lyeat Hycrenz; or, How ro Avorp Litigation. By 
A. J. Hirsch]. 209 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Egbert, Fidlar 
& Chambers, Davenport, Iowa. 

Ovurincs at Opp Times. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 
282 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

SrBeRia AND THE Nruiiists. By Wm. Jackson Armstrong. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper, 25c. Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Tue Upper Ten. By W.H. Ballou. ‘‘American Novelists 
Series.”’ 225 pp. Illustrated by H. C. Coultaus. Paper, 
50c. United States Book Company, New York. 

Turrz MILLIONS; oR, THE Waxy oF THE WorLp. 
William T. Adams (*‘ Oliver Optic”). 464 pp. 
50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charles ie 
ham, New York. 

Linz 45. By Isabel Garison. 227 pp. Paper, 35c. J. Theo. 
Robinson, Quebec. 

A Tate or THE Wortp's Farr. By F.T. Neely. Paper, 
25c. F. T. Neely, Chicago. 

Lore Starz Licuts. By Belle Hunt Shortridge. Intro- 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNeEsT INGERSOLL. 


INTELLIGENCE In A Honse.—A physician, in New Haven, 
Conn. (Dr. J. P. Phillips), has an old horse who is not an 
extraordinary animal, yet who has exhibited a memory 
aud judgment which attracted her owner's attention. 
At the foot of his grounds isa large gate, which it is the 
custom to leave open throughout the Winter, when the ac- 
cumulation of snow and frost makes its shutting inconve- 
nient; but during the pleasant half of the year the gate is 
opened and closed each time the vehicle passes in or out. 
Last Spring the etormy Winter weather ended rather 
suddenly, and was followed by a period of warm, sunny 
weather, which started the leaves and gave ever} indica- 
tion that Summer was approaching. After a day or two of 
this had passed, the doctor, driving home one evening, was 
astonished to see the old mare come to a halt just inside 
the gate. He urged her on, and she slowly resumed her 
march to the barn. In a moment it occurred to the doctor 
that his horse had stopped in order that he might get out 
and shut the gate. He was not sure, however, that he had 
not mado some sound, or pulled on the reins uncon- 
sciously, and, therefore, hesitated to accept this conclu- 
sion without further evidence. The next evening, there- 
fore, he was careful to do nothing which the animal could 
take as a callto halt; but again she came to a dead stop as 
soon ns she had passed inside the yard, and this time looked 
back at him as much as to say: ‘“‘ Well, why don’t you get 
out and shut that gate?” The doctor did so, and Dolly 
went on satisfied. This little incident exhibits reasoning 
power of no mean rank. The horse remembered and com- 
prehended the custom of her master in regard to that 
gate. She appreciated what the changed appearance of 
the carth and the weather foretold. Spring was at hand. 
It was now time to begin to close the gate, and it was her 
duty to remind her master of it; or, if this was not the 
thought in her mind, she, at any rate, expected that, as 
the time had come, he would resume the practice, and that 
she ought to stop, as she had done last Summer, and allow 
him to get out of the carriage. This implied not only a 
good memory, which is the possession of most horses— 
most animals of all kinds, in fact—but a power of co- 
ordination in reasoning and arriving at an inductive con- 
clusion. 

Tourists to the Bahama Islands, who have a scientific 
bent of mind, will be glad to know that a complete list of 
the plants of that group has been prepared by Mr. John 
Gardiner, o scientific member of the government, and is 
now printed in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. The number of species recorded 
is no less than 621, distributed among 115 families; but 
two-thirds of these are introduced forms. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution has published, as one of its 
s2ries of Toner Lectures, an essay by Dr. Harrison Allen on 
the morphological study of diseased action. Dr. Allen holds 
that the study of anatomical variations in the human frame 
is n phase of biology. He therefore urges the importance 
of a mastery of biology as the foundation for the study of 
medicine, and lays it down as a proposition that ‘‘ medi- 
eine for the most part is a science based un biology.” 


ENGLIsu newspapers are quoting from Indian journals 
some interesting facts, such as follow. in regard to the 
tunnel that has just been completed through the Khojak 
range of mountains, in the northwestern edge of India, on 
the railroad from Quetta to Candahar. The Khojak Pass 
is 7.500 fect above the sea, and about 2,000 feet above the 
level of the surrounding country. The tunnel pierces the 
range at right angles, and its course is therefore due east 
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and west, and it enters the hill about 1,000 feet below the 
crest of the pass. The length of the tunnel is 12,600 feet, 
or two and a half miles approximately, and it will carry a 
double line of rails. For the first half the floor ascends 
about 1 in 1,000, and for the second half of the journey it 
descends at an incline of 1 in40. There are two main 
shafts, one 318 feet and the other 290 feet deep, which 
were sunk in order to facilitate the construction of the 
tannel. The chief obstacle to progress arose from the 
flooding of the tunnel at more than one point. A large 
spring was cut, and the water flooded the shaft on the 
Candahar side to the depth of 180 feet. It took ten weeks 
to pump out the water, and in the western heading as much 
as 500 gallons a minute were constantly rushing out of the 
west mouth. In order to overcome this difficulty a side 
cutting had to be made. 


THE collection of butterflies made in the great African 
Equatorial forest by Mr. William Bonny, one of Stanley's 
assistants during his last expedition, has lately been on 
view before the Royal Society of London. Little was 
known of the Lepidoptera of this part of Africa, and few 
of the species collected by Mr. Bonny have been pre- 
viously recorded from that region, while nine species are 
new toscience. The collection includes many West African 
species, whose range is thus extended far beyond previously 
known limits. 

Ir is only within a few months that the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia—the gigantic Seguotas—have been assured of safety 
as a public possession. As long ago as 1880 the land upon 
which they stand was suspended from entry upon recom- 
mendation of the Surveyor-general. But after the reserva- 
tion had been ordered,» man by the name of George 
Hening applied to enter a quarter-section of this land. His 
application was rejected because the land containing the 
mammoth trees had been reserved. Subsequently he ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of the Interior. The latter has 
just rendered o decision based upon the ground that the 
trees are regarded as o remarkable and rare curiosity 
which should be preserved, and to this end the lands con- 
taining them were withdrawn from sale and entry, so that 
all questions in regard to them could be properly con- 
sidered. ‘Being thus placed in reservation,” continues 
the decision, ‘‘ by competent authority and for a sufficient 
reason, it was not in the power of a party to acquire rights 
by treating such reservation as of no effect." 


How Fast a locomotive can travel is a question often 
asked by persons unfamiliar with the powers and limita- 
tions of these machines. The writer was in a railroad 
accident on one occasion, clearly. the result of too rapid 
running over that particular track. ‘The engineer was 
driving her ahead as fast as the wheels would go round,” 
a brakeman was heard to say. How fast can the wheels be 
made to go round? Mr. Stretton, an English engineer of 
prominence, has recently published some figures in regard 
to such speed. They were accurately taken from the per- 
formance of a locomotive on the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way, which made the highest speed ever known. This 
speed, on down grade. and with a light load, reached just 
over 80 miles an hour, for a short distance. This, he 
asserts, is the maximum attainable with engines of the 
present type; and explains that beyond that development 
of power the resistance of the air, the back pressure of the 
cylinders and the friction all together absorb all that re- 
mains, while the pressure on the wrong side of the piston 
becomes greatly increased by the fact that the exhaust 
steam cannot be got out of the cylinders fast enough. It 
is probable, then, that no considerably higher average 
speed will be attained than is now made by the * great 
expresses” that daily travel across England and America. 
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BRITISH MINISTERS TO THE 


Or the nineteen diplomatic representatives ac- 
credited by Great Britain to the government of 
this republic during its century of existence, the 
most conspicuous for a time was Sackville West. 
Two years ago his name was rung by every news- 
paper and telegraph throughont the land, and 
to-day few Americans would fail to identify it as 
that of the official whom President Cleveland 
summarily and justly sent back to his native 
shores. By no means is he the most eminent 
on the list of these English Invoys, his great 
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notoriety being solely due to the prodigious agen- 
cies existing at this late day for spreading fame, 
of whatsoever accidental basis. .Besides him, there 
were two others of them given ‘the sack” by 
American Presidents, but, owing to lapso of 
time, their names are less vividly remembered. 
Yet four of the immediate predecessors of Sack- 
ville West, from having been more or less mixed 
up with the politics of the country, are still re- 
called by many citizens, since, during their resi- 
dence at Washington, their names were familiar 
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in all households throughout the Union, thanks 
to the newspapers, viz., Bulwer, Crampton, Ly- 
ons, Thornton. These four are indeed pre-emi- 
nent over all for the part they took in American 
affairs. Sir Henry Bulwer, on account of his 
literary reputation and co-gperation in the cele- 
brated “Clayton - Bulwer” Treaty; Sir John 
Crampton, for his motiyed dismissal ; Lord Ly- 
ons, for his intermixing with the secession of the 
South ; and Sir Edward Thornton, for his im- 
portant negotiations with the Administration of 
General Grant. 

Diplomacy-and arms, cunning and force, have 
in all ages been the chief supports of govern- 
ments, constitutional and otherwise. In her con- 
quering career, England, in particular, relied on 
them for their full worth, and so, practice mak- 
ing perfect, her trained corps of armies and 
diplomatists generally distinguished themselves. 
Sometimes arms won for her, sometimes diplo- 
macy alone. In her struggle with Napoleon 
Bonaparte diplomats did more for her than sol- 
diers, just as they did so recently as 1877, when 
they turned back the Russian army right under 
the walls of Constantinople. And to-day, as in 
the past, the English diplomatic corps is one of 
the little island’s cherished institutions, un- 
equaled in any other country. Under cover of 
sincerer honesty, greater fairness and_ stricter 
dignity, the game it plays in the wide, wide 
world is more “devilish sly” in long-headed- 
ness than any of the intenser but shorter-cut 
practice indulged in by the various corps serving 
the Continental monarchies. 

Men of ability, rank and wealth, noblemen and 
commoners, are its chosen representatives. The 
rest of Europe follows the example of England, 
in this respect, so far as able to do so. The 
United States were wisely enjoined by their 
founders to employ diplomatists ; and they have 
done so to great advantage. ‘The oft-changed 
American diplomats, without noble titles or 
wealth, have fairly und appropriately represented 
the republic, though only moderately remuner- 
ated in comparison with the salaries giveh to 
those of other nations; the smaller pay was fit- 
ting, and so will remain as long as rates are paid 
sufficient to secure proper official requisites. The 
weak cry occasionally set up against an American 
diplomatic corps is merely demagogic, for pre- 
cisely on account of the age’s advancements are 
diplomatic agents a necessity for every. great 
power in all the great capitals, first, because of 
the likelihood of their need, and. secondly, for 
the official maintenance of civilized comity. 
American diplomacy has, on the whole, been re- 
markably successful and highly creditable to the 
republic in Europe, where the general good sense 
has never expected it to put on the airs and wear 
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the feathers of nobility, and where the plainer, 
less splurging the American representative is, the 
greater his merit is perceived, his weight acknowl- 
edged. Amidst a profusion of gold lace and dia- 
monds, even a black coat and a yellow waistcoat 
may well afford such a relief to the eye as to 
be accepted in the light of 4 charming novelty. 

There are four recognized grades of diplomatic 
representatives, viz., Ambassadors, Envoys Extra- 
ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, Ministers 
Resident, and Chargés d’Affaires. Ambassadors 
rank first, because they are deputed to represent 
the sovereignty of the monarch or state, and are, 
therefore, accorded unique privileges, such as 
claiming of right an audience from the monarch 
for personal, verbal relations of business, as well 
as precedence at court ceremonies. The other 
three grades, though accredited to sovereigns, 
are denied such high rights, and are accorded 
like favors strictly as favors, and, of course, in 
proportion to their respective ranking. England 
has never accredited Ambassadors to the United 
States, but she does accredit them to European 
powers. As republican sovereignty is as well 
established and recognized as monarchical, there 
is no valid reason why the United States shonld 
not send out Ambassadors to receive abroad the 
highest privileges, as these might be useful in 
certain important contingencies. In their dip- 
lomatic intercourse, extending over just one 
hundred years, England and the United States 
have only sent to each other Envoy Ministers ; 
but those sent from this side of the water have 
greatly surpassed those received in ability and 
fame. Several Presidents were Ministers to Lon- 
don. 

It was only two years and a half after the start- 
ing of the United States Government that the 
defeated old English King, George III., entered 
upon regular diplomatic relations with it. The 
other powers had hastened to send over their rep- 
resentatives ; England, alone, held back in show- 
ing her official friendship toward the young re- 
public that had wrested itself by force of arms 
from the tyranny of the royal crown. Doubtless 
allowance is to be made for the very naturally sore 
feeling of the English, fresh from bloody defeat, 
disappointed, humiliated, and keenly jealous of 
the emancipated upstart’s future. Truly, the 
freed Colonists were all pure-blooded Englishmen, 
but then the new United States afforded no hos- 
pitable atmosphere or soil for Englishmen of roy- 
alist persuasions and ways. The new government 
was modestly installed at New York, the very spot 
where the struggle had been most fiercely waged, 
and, moreover, its chief was the very man who 
from first to last had been instrumental in getting 
rid of the royal armies, who had established and 
was actually running it. Under the circum- 
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stances, English delay in sending over a diplo- 
matic representative was easily accounted for; 
and, indeed, the hope was entertained at London 
in good Tory circles, from day to day, that the 
new concern would speedily fall to pieces amidst 
a stalwart outburst of loyalty to the crown. How- 
ever, the hesitation at last came to an end, and 
the Hon. George Hammond was gazetted to be 
the first ‘“‘Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty” to the 
United States. Diplomatically, it was the crown- 
ing of the new edifice. This gentleman presented 
his credentials to General Washington in October, 
1791, and his residence lasted nearly four years, 
or up to August, 1795, when he took his leave, 
Washington being 
still President. 
Phineas Bond was 
the first Secretary of 
Legation, and, on 
the retirement of the 
‘Envoy,acted as 
Chargé d’Affaires. 
The first English 
Minister came over 
in a stately way, on 
a war-vessel of the 
royal navy, and his 
mission was alto- 
gether of an unusu- 
ally formal style. 
Ile proved to be a 
persona grata, both 
to General Washing- 
ton and Secretary 
Jefferson, quite un- 
like the French Min- 
ister, who was so un- 
satisfactory that he 
had to be sent home. 
Personally the new 
English Minister 
was accounted an : 
amiable gentleman, who displayed great zeal in 
carrying out the strict, formal instructions given 
him by the home government to maintain an 
indifferent, expectant attitude, in view of possible 
contingencies. His position was a strained one, 
therefore, during the entire time of his sojourn 
in New York, and it was probably with no 


heart-repining that he finally sailed away from 


American shores on another royal war-vessel. 
At that early day, in view of all the cireum- 
stances, he was looked upon as a very important 
personage, from the mere fact of representing 
the so lately abhorred and warring royalty of the 
old country. There was then no regular mail 
communication with Europe, and the difficulty of 
sending missives across the ocean often gave rise 
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to queer resorts, and thus it was that the Pope of 
Rome availed himself of this first English Minis- 
ter’s dispatching to convey to a member of the 
distinguished Carroll family, in Maryland, a high 
appointment over the Catholic Church at Balti- 
more. 

The Hon. Robert Liston, accredited in 1796, 
was the second English Minister, and he served 
as such at New York during the remainder of 
Washington’s and the whole of the elder Adams’s 
administrations. Under the latter’s term the 
English Envoy had a smoother time, the hostile 
feeling between the two countries having some- 
what abated, and the official relations being less 
constrained. During the better portion of Jeffer- 
son’s first term the 
English Legation, 
then removed to 
Washington city, 
was conducted by 
the secretaries left 
in charge; but there 
were, however, dur- 
ing his Presidency, 
two regularly ac- 
credited Envoys, to 
wit, Hon. Anthony 
Merry, from 1803 to 
1806, aud Hon. 
David M. Erskine, 
from 1806 to 1809. 
On October 3d, 1809, 
Minister Francis 
James Jackson pre- 
sented his creden- 
tials from the Court 
of St. James to 
President Madison, 
but his residence was 
a brief one. He gave 
offense to Mr. Madi- 
son, who requested 
his recall, and, in 
the meantime, dismissed him by sending him his 
passports on November 11th, 1809. Tus was al- 
lotted to him a briefer residence in the land 
than either his predecessors or successors enjoyed. 
From 1809 to 1811 the legation was left in charge, 
according to the custom, after a dismissal, of al- 
lowing a more or less extended period for national 
pouting. The Hon. Augustus John Foster was the 
next Envoy accredited to President Madison. His 
particular record, as it stands in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, will bear quoting: ‘ Pre- 
sented credentials, July 2d,1811. Services termi- 
nated, June 21st, 1812, by the declaration of war 
against Great Britain.” The war entirely shut up 
the English Legation, and for a time, indeed, shut 
up the entire government at Washington. The 
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President left, and his wife barely escaped capture 
by the redcoats as she was hurrying away with her 
family silverware. Toa humorous local musician, 
who composed a song on her hasty departure, she 
said she liked his tune better than his words, 
which were, ‘‘Run, Dolly, run, for the British 
are after you!” Diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were resumed on February 22d, 
1815, bya Chargé d’Affaires, and in 1816 the Right 
Hon. Charles Bagot was accredited as Minister, 
and fully reopened the legation for social enter- 
tainments. He took leave of President Monroe 
and left Washington in the:Spring of 1819, after 
placing a secretary in charge. 
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The most eminent of all the English diploma- 
tists sent to Washington presented his credentials 
to President Monroe on October 16th, 1820. This 
Minister was Sir Stratford Canning, who, subse- 
quently, as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was sent 
Ambassador to Turkey and long played such an 
important part at Constantinople, especially dur- 
ing the Crimean War. His diplomatic skill and 
imperious character made him the real master of 
the Turkish Empire, and he swayed the Sultan, 
at will, to the side and interests of England. 
His superior talents completely annulled Russian 
influence on the Bosphorus, and the Czar Nicho- 
las feared no man more than him. The declara- 
tion of the Crimean War 
was largely due to his 
individual efforts in 
thwarting every attempt 
made by Russia to grasp 
the Sultan’s domain, 
until at last the Czar, 
balked and humiliated 
by this single English- 
man, resorted to arms 
and forced England and 
France to declare the 
war of 1854. This was 
precisely what Lord 
Stratford had long 
worked for, and during 
that war his word was 
law at Constantinople. 
For years after its close 
he remained supreme 
there, until old age com- 
pelled his return home, 
when he sat for a short 
time in the Louse of 
Lords. Before his death 
he published an inter- 
esting volume of dip- 
lomatic reminiscences. 
In diplomacy he was the 
real successor of Talley- 
rand and Metternich, 
original and _ brilliant. 
It was as a young, 
though not inexperienc- 
ed, diplomat that Sir 
Stratford came to Wash- 
ington, and he was the 
first English Minister to 
enter cordially into the 
new American life and 
society, to express ad- 
miration for what he 
saw in the New World, 
and to form warm, per- 
sonal friendships with 
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the eminent men of the day. Sir Stratford Can- 
ning was a very assiduous attendant at the White 
House, mixed freely in all social festivities, at- 
tended the debates at the Capitol, rode, fished 
and hunted in the sparsely settled country around 
Washington, and, altogether, was extremely pop- 
ular. In his hands the legation became the most 
fashionable resort for society at the capital, fre- 
quented also by many of the nation’s celebrities, 
fond of good wines, liquors, dinners and witty 
discourse. Sir Stratford was hail-fellow-well-met 
with all of them, a familiar figure in their com- 
pany on Pennsylvania Avenue, which was then 
exceedingly primitive, as were nearly all the streets 
and buildings of the city, according to his de- 
scription as well as that put on record by other 
veracious witnesses. Wise and liberal, he was one 
of the few of his countrymen at that early day to 
appreciate the United States, to foresee its growth 
and grandeur. Throughout his career, after tak- 
ing leave of this country in 1823, he spoke of his 
residence in it as having been very pleasant, and 
delighted to recall its incidents and acquaintance- 
ships to Americans, to whom he showed great 
friendliness wherever he met them. 

The royal government was represented at 
Washington from 1825 to 1835 by the Right 
Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, and from 1836 
to 1844 by Minister Henry Stephen Fox, who 
was the medium of announcement to the United 
States Government of the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne. Before Minister Fox’s term 
ended the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton was sent 
over, in 1842, on a special mission to settle the 
disputed boundary between American and Brit- 
ish territories by defining the northeastern limits 
of the State of Maine. The United States Goy- 
ernment gained the points for which it had been 
contending. The treaty then made was officially 
designated the ‘‘ Treaty of Washington,” but in 
England it was popularly called the ‘‘ Ashburton 
Capitulation,” and in the United States fault was 
also found with it for conceding too much to 
England, though historians have since pronounced 
it as good a settlement as could have been made 
at that time. 

During the important period of the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico the Right 
Hon. Richard Packenham was England’s Minis- 
ter at Washington, from 1844 to 1847. It was 
an exciting period, when rumors of European 
interference in the struggle abounded, especially 
of English interference, and accordingly he was 
instructed to declare to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Buchanan, that her majesty’s government 
entertained no such idea. This declaration was 
regarded as quite in accord with the celebrated 
“*Monroe Doctrine,” and the Minister through 
whom it was communicated received no little 
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benefit of popularity in consequence. Upon his 
retirement the legation passed into the hands 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
who was accredited as Minister in 1849, shortly 
after the Taylor - Fillmore Administration was 
ushered in. This Minister’s name was itself a 
passport to fame among Americans, who were 
so familiar with the popular novels of a member 
of his family, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, and 
moreover he himself was an author of considera- 
ble repute. His name became still more familiar 
to the American public through his signing the 
celebrated ‘‘ Clayton-Bulwer” Treaty. He was, 
therefore, unusually popular in all social and po- 
litical circles at Washington, where he resided 
nearly two years, or up to August 12th, 1851. 
Sir John Fiennes Twisleton Crampton was ac- 
credited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary on February 14th, 1852. He had for 
several years acted as Secretary of Legation at 
Washington prior to this promotion, and had so- 
cially given entire satisfaction; but his mission 
was destined to end in an unpardonable blunder, 
one of a kind into which the illimitable freedom 
abounding under American institutions is spe- 
cially calculated to lead foreign diplomats. Over 
and over again have they thus been led into mak- 
ing false steps at Washington, opportunity for the 
like of which would not even have been discovered 
under the severe restraint and diplomatic disci- 
pline of European countries. From the first 
French Minister, Genet, in Washington’s time, to 
the Russian Minister, Catacazky, in Grant’s time, 
the list of blunderers is long, and it contains sev- 
eral notable English examples. Sir John Cramp- 
ton, in a word, indulged too freely, so to say, in 
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the freedom of the country, and apparently seemed 
to take up the idea that it had no laws worth 
observing. It fell to the lot of the patriotic and 
able veteran, Secretary Marcy, to teach him the 
contrary. The Minister’s grave offense was that 
he had sanctioned the surreptitious enrollment 
of recruits on American soil to go to the Crimean 
War and fight against the Emperor of Russia, 
who was the very ‘‘good friend” of this repub- 
lic. Once informed of this proceeding, Secretary 
Marcy wrote him a sharp note pointing.out its 
attack on the sovereignty of the United States, 
and ordered him to go away, the only punish- 
ment that could be inflicted npon him. The State 
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with him on May 28th, 1856, and sent him his 
passports on that day. Laws there were, and they 
were to be enforced ; and so the vigorous old Sec- 
retary “put hand to them ” by forcing the inter- 
meddling Minister to take his passports and leave 
Washington without further ceremony. It may 
be mentioned that this sending of passports to 
a departing diplomat is an old-time custom 
handed down from the days when it was really 
necessary for diplomats to carry about an au- 
thorized version of their exterritorial sacredness ; 
it was merely a matter of form in the case here 
given, just as it is still a formality cherished in 
the present electric-steam era. The legation re- 
mained vacated until the incoming of President 
Buchanan’s Administration, when the home goy- 
ernment, having got through with its usual pout- 
ing, accredited Lord Napier as its Minister at 
Washington. He presented his credentials on 
March 16th, 1857, and after a short and unevent- 
ful sojourn took his leave on April 11th, 1859, not 
having found the American capital congenial to 
his taste in view of the restraint and animosity 
engendered by the outrageous doings of his pred- 
ecessor. The English Foreign Office is noto- 
riously a complainant over what it regards as 
‘repeated snubbings ” of English representatives 
by the United States; but that such a way of 
construing the American action is incorrect is 
proved by the fact that no English Ministry has 
retaliated at any time by giving passports to an 
American Minister and sending him out of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Two years before Minister Crampton’s dismissal 
(after which England appointed him Minister to 
St. Petersburg), the Earl of Elgin was sent on 
a special mission to Washington, in 1854, to 
negotiate a commercial treaty of ‘‘ reciprocity ” 
with Canada, and it was successfully drawn up 
by him and Secretary Marcy, ratified and pro- 
claimed. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyons was appointed 
Minister to Washington on April 12th, 1859, and 
represented England there during the stormy pe- 
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riod of the Civil War. It is now a well-estab- 
lished fact of history, authenticated by irrefraga- 
ble proofs, that he was the spokesman of the 
Machiavelian policy concocted by the English 
Government to break up the hated American 
Union, through encouraging the South to believe 
that it would promptly receive English recogni- 
tion and material support. It is known that he 
gave out such an understanding, couched though 
it was under diplomatic phrasing, to many of the 
eminent Southern statesmen gathered at Wash- 
ington after the first election of President Lin- 
coln. The extreme Southern Senators relied on 
his intimations so strongly as to construe them as 
positive assurances; they were blinded in this 
through their own excessive enthusiasm, but none 
the less was the turpitude of the several English 
instigators, strewers of promises, disavowed when 
the time came to maintain them. Rash as South 
Carolina was in the Autumn of 1860, even her 
rashness would have reconsidered itself had it not 
been for these positive English outgivings, of 
which the English Minister at Washington had 
been the direct medium. Even after the struggle 
was fiercely waging these straw promises were 
held up by the cheated Southern ex-Senators as an 
encouragement for its continuance. Davis him- 
self returned to them to the last, regardless of 
endless disappointment and baffling sufficient to 
cause a madman to throw them aside. It is note- 
worthy that no Virginia statesman at any time, 
before or during the war, gave one particle of 
trust to these English promises; they were too 
sober-minded, too well read in Albion’s perfidy, to 
trust to such will-o’-the-wisps for their motive 
power in counseling Virginia to support South 
Carolina in its precipitate course. During the 
long years of the Civil War this English Minister 
at Washington was forced to maintain a very un- 
pleasant attitude, because of right the just recla- 
mations of Unionists and Secessionists fell upon 
him. In fact, his situation was that of England 
itself, undefinable, though heartily yearning to see 
the Union shivered. His désagréments were 
added to when Lord John Russell ordered him to 
mount a high horse and demand the release of 
the two refugees, Mason and Slidell. After that 
he was looked upon with ‘the evil eye” at Wash- 
ington, where he lingered until he took leave of 
the whole conntry, of the North and the South, 
doubtless with a joyful heart, on the morning of 
December 5th, 1864. He bore no good will with — 
him from the American shores, and Messrs. Lin- 
coln and Seward had cause to rejoice over being 
rid of his chicanery and impudent double-dealing. 
Grateful for the honors and rather substantial 
triumphs he had borne off in America, her gra- 
cious majesty was pleased to send him forthwith 
as a full-fledged Ambassador to replace Lord 
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Cowley at the court cf Napoleon IIT. Ie re- 
mained Ambassador at Paris until within the last 
few years, when he died at his post, a very old, 
worn-out man. His name will always be associ- 
ated with the foul play of his country, at least in 
American history. 

Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce was appointed his 
successor at Washington, in 1865, just after the 
close of the war, and, after a short residence, 
died in the Cnited States. The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Thornton was then accredited as Minis- 
ter to Washington, where he presented his cre- 
dentials on February 4th, 1868, and resided over 
thirteen years, a longer stay than was made by 
any of his predecessors. Under his charge the 
legation’ was established on a firmer basis than 
ever before, and the popularity of himself and his 
family contributed to make the enlarged estab- 
lishment a centre of social attraction. His tact 
and good sense had much to do in settling the 
differences outstanding from the war betwcen the 
two countries, he having been specially delegated, 
in 1871, to act on the High Commission for that 
purpose, along with Earl Grey, Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, Sir John A. MacDonald and Montague 
Bernard, on the part of England. President 
Grant appointed the American delegates, and 
the body met at Washington; from its agrée- 
ments sprang the Geneva Conference, wherein 
was settled amicably the famous Alabama case, 
with damages awarded to the United States. 

On November 14th, 1881, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton took his leave, and on the same day Lord 
Lionel Sackville West presented his credentials 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Lord Sackville West, a widower, soon be- 
came a favorite in Washington socicty, and his 
two attractive daughters became likewise favorites 
in the fashionable world. They placed the lega- 
tion’s entertainments on an exceptionally elegant 
footing, and exerted themselves to promote gay 
life at the capital. One of these daughters en- 
gaged herself to a secretary of the French Lega- 
tion, her mother having been French, and, before 
her father left Washington, she proceeded to 
France in order that her marriage might be cele- 
brated at Paris. Before it occurred, however, 
her father got into trouble, and his mission ended 
most ingloriously, through another of the usual 
blunders arising from making too free with Amer- 
ican institutions. Upon being appealed to, in a 
communication ostensibly penned by an English 
citizen, as to voting at the Presidential election 
in the most effective way to subserve English in- 
terests, the Minister indiscreetly allowed himself 
to be entrapped into setting down in black and 
white his candid opinion in regard to the insin- 
cerity of the President, whom he virtually ac- 
cused of putting forth “bogus” policies and ut- 
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terances mercly to deceive the public. This letter, 
in the Minister’s own handwriting and under his 
signature and seal, was taken up by the Repub- 
lican papers as an excellent campaign document ; 
yet the Presidént and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bayard, made light of it at first, going so far as 
to condone it as a roorback beneath their notice. 
But very soon the entire press of the land rang 
the changes on it, and, thus goaded to action, 
both Messrs. Cleveland and Bayard faced about 
to the rescue, and abruptly dismissed the already 
disgraced Minister. THis passports were sent to 
him on October 30th, 1888, just a week before 
the Presidential election was decided at the polls; 
but this compulsory action did not have the effect 
that probably had been contemplated, for it 
proved to be too insignificant a factor to neutral- 
ize the graver causes which prevented the re-elec- 
tion of President Cleveland, and so Mr. Harrison 
took his place. Lord Lionel left a secretary to 
take his place at the head of the legation, and then 
sailed for his home. It is noticeable that all of 
the dismissed English Ministers were sent away 
from Washington by Democratic Presidents. 
The home government waited for the inaugu- 
ration of President Harrison before getting over 
its fret in regard to this latest ‘‘ American snub- 
bing,” and then, on May 3d, 1889, accredited as 


wher majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary at Washington Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, K. C. M. G., K. C. B. He completes the 
list of English diplomatic representatives during 
the republic’s first century, and is still accredited. 
Sir Julian at first came to this country alone, in 
order to make the necessary arrangements for 
bringing over his family, and afterward returned 
to England and brought back to Washington his 
wife and daughters. The legation thus restored 
on. an entertaining basis, its new mistress has 
given in its commodious quarters many receptions 
and balls to launch her daughters in Washington 
society, which has given them a cordial welcome. 
The social élite have in fact been only too glad to 
flock into the elegant ministerial ballrooms, served 
with rare taste and sumptuousness. On these fes- 
tive occasions the suite of drawing-rooms of the 
mansion are thrown into one vast hall for the con- 
venience of the dancers, among whom figure the 
Minister and his lady, and especially the two 
eldest daughters, who have only lately made their 
début in society. Two other daughters, of school 
age, are not admitted regularly on the floor at 
parties, though they are allowed the privilege of 
looking on at the festivities for a certain time, 
according to the English usage. Sir Julian him- 
self is a very fine type of his countrymen in phys- 
ical appearance, an unusually tall specimen, too, 
as tall as George Washington, who, according to 
the chroniclers, was six feet four inches in height. 
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He has made a very favorable impression at the 
capital, and from his first landing in America 
seems to have taken quite an optimistic view of 
the surroundings. He has evidently sought to 
make himself popular, possibly to obliterate the 
ill feeling stirred up by the late Sackville West, 
and in a very marked manner has allowed free 
interviewing scope to the newspaper reporters, 
that set which is classed as ‘‘the worst species of 
busybodies and infernal nuisances ” in his native 
land. Since he arrived the new Minister has 
spent a great deal of his time in ‘‘ prospecting” 
and in studying American literature. Until he 
left home he had paid little attention to the New 
World’s men of Ictters and their works, but, since 
going over the field 
very thoroughly, he 
recently expressed 
surprise to find that a 
new country could 
produce a literature 
of such comparative 
and permanent value 
as that of the United 
States. 

The legation, a very 
tasteful and commo- 
dious building located 
on the fashionable 
thoroughfare, Con- 
necticut Avenue, is 
owned by the royal 
government, and was 
erected during the 
mission of Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, about 
the time the capital’s 
era of enlargement 
and _ embellishment 
commenced, under 
the Administration of 
General Grant. It is 
a plain, large brick 
structure, three 
stories high, surmounted by a French roof, hay- 
ing a fine entrance-porch, with a small yard of 
shrubs and flowers inclosed within an iron railing. 
Neither flag nor royal arms are displayed on the 
building, and the quarters of the legation itself, 
the office or chancellery, are strictly limited to a 
small apartment in the northeast corner of the 
house, with a rear entrance from the yard. It is 
supplied with bookcases containing a few law- 
books, a long centre-table with writing and seal- 
ing apparatus, and some chairs, evidently being 
only a foothold for routine business, copying dis- 
patches, and other clerical work. The building 
is the Minister’s home. 

Capital of a plain republic, Washington is not 


looked upon as a desirah’ . residence by European 
diplomats in genera’, Entirely, indeed baldly, 
lacking in those surroundings congenial to a dip- 
lomatic corps, viz., the accessories and supports 
of royalty and court, it is far from ranking as 
“preferred stock” among diplomatic exiles, 
though dislike for it has become a shade less 
since the easier access to Europe and the growth 
of the United States as a great power. In par- 
ticular to English Envoys gazetted for it, Wash- 
ington never presents any very pleasing prospects, 
because they know in advance that it is a placo 
where English diplomatists have often got into 
hot water without a moment’s warning, and, 
moreover, that they will have, at any rate, to face 

: the souvenirs of two, 
verily three, wars, in- 
cessant international 
jealousies, and last, 
though not least, 
“the great family 
quarrel.’? Even 
Americans must allow 
that the English Le- 
gation in this country 
is no bed of roses. 

The following is a 
complete list of the 
diplomatic represent- 
atives from Great 
Britain to the United 
States, beginning Oc- 
tober, 1791, and end- 
ing May 3d, 1889, 
with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, at present 
accredited : 

George Hammond, 
Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Presented 
credentials, October, 


LORD SACKVILLE WEST. 1791. Took leave, 


August 14th, 1795. 

Phineas Bond, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from August 
14th, 1795, to May 12th, 1796. 

Robert Liston, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials, May 
16th, 1796. Took leaye about November 27th, 
1800. 

Edward Thornton, Secretary of Legation. Act- 
ed as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from about 
November 27th, 1800, to November 26th, 1803. 

Anthony Merry, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials, 
November 29th, 1803. ‘Took leave, November 
3d, 1806. 

Hon. David M. Erskine, Envoy Extraordinary 
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and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, November 3d, 1806. ‘ook leave, October 
3d, 1809. 

Francis James Jackson, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
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tials, October 3d, 1809. Recalled at the request 
of the United States Government. His passports 
were delivered about November 11th, 1809. His 
successor arrived in the United States, August 
31st, 1810. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND SECRETARY BAYARD IN CONFERENCE UPON THE SACKVILLE WEST CASE, OCTOBER, 1888. 
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John Philip Morier, Chargé d’Affaires. 
gust 31st, 1810. Took leave, July 2d, 1811. 

Augustus John Foster, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, July 2d, 1811. Services terminated, June 
21st, 1812, by the declaration of war against Great 
Britain. 

Anthony St. John Baker, Chargé d’Affaires. 
Presented credentials, February 22d, 1815. Suc- 
eessor arrived, March 18th, 1816. 

Right Hon. Charles Bagot, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented 
eredentials, March 2ist, 1816. Took leave, April 
14th, 1819. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Secretary of Lega- 
tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad inferii from 
April 14th, 1819, to October 16th, 1820. 

Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, October 16th, 1820. ‘Took 
leave of the President, June 24th, 1823, but re- 
mained in charge of the legation till August 
9th, 1823, when he left the United States. 

Henry Unwin Addington, Secretary of Lega- 
tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 
August 9th, 1823, to August 20th, 1825. | 

Right Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Presented credentials and Mr. Canning’s letter 
of recall, August 20th, 1825. Left on leave, May 
4th, 1831. Returned, March 29th, 1833. Took 
leave, September 19th, 1835. ; 

Charles Bankhead, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from May 7th, 
1831, to March 29th, 1833, and from September 
20th, 1835, to March 15th, 1836. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented his creden- 
tials, March 16th, 1836. Took leave, February 
21st, 1844. 

Right Hon. Lord Ashburton. 
sion, 1842. 

Right Hon. Richard Packenham, Envoy Ex- 


On special mis- 


traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, February 21st, 1844. Took 


leave, May 21st, 1847. 

Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, December 24th, 1849. Left 
Washington on leave, August 12th, 1851. 

Sir John Fiennes Twisleton Crampton, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. As 
Secretary of Legation acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim, May 21st, 1847, to December 24th, 
1849, and from Angust 13th, 1851, to February 
14th, 1852, when he presented his credentials as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and also Sir Henry Bulwer’s letter of recall. 
The United States Government discontinned dip- 
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‘lomatic intercourse with him May 28th, 1856, and 
‘sent him his passports on that day. 


Philip Griffith, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from July 4th to 
July 25th, 1853, and from August 14th to Sep- 
tember 8th, 1854. 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
mission in 1854. 

John Savile Lumley, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from May 
3d to June 3d, 1855. 

Lord Napier, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials on 
March 16th, 1857. Took leave, April 11th, 1859. 

Right Hon. Lord Lyons, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, April 12th, 1859. Left on leave, December 
5th, 1864. 

William Douglas Irvine, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad tnferim from July 
28th to October 27th, 1860. 

Hon. William Stuart, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d*Affaires ad interim from June 
16th to November 13th, 1862, and from Au- 
gust 15th to about October 12th, 1863. 

Joseph Hume Burnley, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from Au- 
gust 25th to October 26th, 1864, and from De- 
cember 6th, 1864, to April 20th, 1865. 

Hon. Sir Frederick W. A. Brice. Presented 
credentials, April 20th, 1865. Died in the United 
States, September, 18th, 1867. 

Francis Clare Ford, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from Sep- 
tember 5th, 1867, to February 4th, 1868. 

Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, Envoy Es- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, February 4th, 1868. Took 
leave, November 14th, 1881. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon, K.@.; Right Hon. 
Sir Stafford H. Northcote, Bart., C.B.; Sir “Ed- 
ward Thornton, K.C.B. ; Sir John A. MacDonald, 
K.C. B.; and Montague Bernard, Esq. Em- 
powered as High Commissioners, Procurators and 
Plenipotentiaries, February 16th, 1871, for set- 
tling the differences between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Lord Tenterden, Secretary of the British Com- 
missioners in the Joint High Commission. 

Hon. Francis John Puackenham, Secretary of 
Legation. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
from July 22d to December 11th, 1871. 

Robert Grant Watson, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from June 
26th, 1874, to October 17th, 1874. 

Francis R. Plunkett, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, May 9th 
to November 18th, 1877. 

Victor A. Drummond, Secretary of Legation. 


On special 
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Acted as Chargé d’Affaires from November 19th 
to November 29th, 18773; also from June 30th to 
November 20th, 1880; also from July 1st to No- 
vember 14th, 1881. 
" Lionel Sackville West, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, November 14th, 1881. Dismissal and pass- 
ports sent to him, October 30th, 1888. 

Hon. Michael lL. Herbert, Secretary of Lega- 
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tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 
November 5th, 1888, to February 23d, 1889. 

Henry G. Edwardes, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Febru- 
ary 23d, 1889, to May 3d, 1889. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Presented credentials, May 3d, 1889. Still 
accredited. 
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By CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Darxness succeeds to twilight : 
Through lattice and through skylight 
The stars, no doubt, if one looked out, 
Might be observed to shine; 
And sitting by the embers, 
I elevate my members 
On a stray chair, and then and there 
Commence a Valentine. 


Yea! by Saint Valentinus, 
Emma shall not be minus 
What all young ladies, whate’er their grade is, 
Expect to-day, no doubt : 
Emma the fair, the stately, 
Whom I beheld so lately, 
Smiling beneath the snow-white wreath 
Which told that she was ‘“ out.” 


Wherefore fly to her, swallow, 
And mention that I’d ‘ follow,” 
And “ pipe and trill,” et cetera, till 
I died, had I but wings: 
Say the North’s ‘‘true and tender,” 
The South an old offender; 
And hint, in fact, with your well-known tact, 
All kinds of pretty things. 


Say I grow hourly thinner, 
Simply abhor my dinner, 
Though I do try and absorb some viand 
Each day for form’s sake merely; 
And ask her, when all’s ended, 
And I am found extended, 
With vest blood-spotted and cut carotid, 
To think on Hers sincerely. 


A CITY ON ICE, 


By W. PocKLINGTON, 


How iT was christened, or what first floated 
the name into public notice, is entirely conject- 
ure; nothing definite is known about it. The 
city on ice first appeared, however, ten years 
ago. It is one of those curious native products 
which, typical of a people determined to progress 
at all cost and under all circumstances, may be 
proudly considered as purely American. Noth- 
ing upon the same lines, or even approaching 
them, has any record in other lands. 

It is situated on Saginaw Bay, Mich., spring- 
ing into being about the end of October, and 
breaking up in March, often from beneath the 
very feet of the rash and careless citizens ; van- 


ishing in a day like magic, swept out to the in- 


land sea of Lake Huron in a sudden break-up of 
the floes. 

Whatever the name was derived from, the city 
is peopled by a great concourse of fishermen, who 
work throughout the Winter at catching fish 
through the ice, living right at their work in 
small huts erected each on a low, stout sleigh. 
These huts are about 10 feet long by 6 wide and 
7 high, fixed on runners, and drawn by their 
owners from place to place. Many of them come 
from great distances up the Saginaw River, being 
drawn by dogs to the annual meeting in the bay. 
For four months they isolate themselves from 
home and friends, and in many cases forever, the 
number of casualties being large, owing to the 
marvelous indifference of the men to atmospheric 
warnings, the changing seasons, etc., and the 
chances of drowning, freezing, getting lost in 
blizzards, driven out to sea, or devoured by gray 
wolves, which in extra hard Winters are driven 
from the dense woods in search of food. The 
weather is very cold, often falling to 40° below 
zero for a week at a time, or is varied by a snow- 


storm that leaves several feet of snow on the dead 
level in a single night. 

As soon as the ice is strong enough to bear them — 
the men get out their houses and repair to the 
middle of the bay, those living farthest off being 
naturally the last to arrive. A curious feature is 
that the city is not laid out in streets and ave- 
nues, but in circles and squares, each contingent 
forming a settlement of its own, as far as the 
fishing is concerned, and the formation of these 
is varied almost day by day, according to the rest- 
lessness of their owners or the amount of fish ob- 
tained. The aggregate population has varied from 
500 to 3,000. ‘The dress affected by a number of 
the men is very picturesque, but so much alike 
that it is difficult for a stranger to tell one from 
the other. It is warm, durable and easy to work 
in, consisting of a pair of bright red Mackinaw 
trousers, an inch thick, made of coarse woolen 
material resembling the coarsest stuff used in 
cheap horse-blankets; a shirt of a bright-bluc 
color in the same goods; a red or blue sash ; black 
or gray stockings, as thick as the shirt and trou- 
sers ; a pair of high, spike-bottomed lumber-boots, 
and a wide-brimmed felt hat like that the tradi- 
tional cowboy is supposed to wear. When the 
weather is very cold a cowl, made of worsted, 
covering the head, is substituted for the hat, 
making the men look like varicolored-clothed 
Esquimaux. The bulk of the fishermen are fine, 
muscular fellows, who during the Summer live 
in comfortable houses, and in the early Fall shoot 
ducks for a living. 

Their little houses might easily be mistaken for 
dog-kennels of a larger growth. They are made 
of rough pine, with a slanting roof, and a door 
at one end hinged with leather. Unattractive as 
is the exterior, the inside is cozy and warm, and 
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forms a comfortable lodging for the fisherman 
and his ever-present dog. The furniture consists 
of a box for a seat, a rude stone fireplace, a sailor- 
like bed, composed of boards and blankets ; along 
one side is a shelf, on which are scattered a piece 
of soap, some tobacco, several clay and corncob 
pipes, a tin plate and cup, a knife and fork, some 
salt and pepper, a bottle of ink, some pens and 
paper, a roll of wound-rags, some old newspapers, 
and a box of sulphur matches. From the roof 
hang several pieces of bacon, festoons of fish- 
lines of all sizes, from those capable ef playing a 
whale to those suitable for ordinary river fishing. 
The floor in most of the huts is neatly planked 
over, and in the centre is cut a square opening, 
like that for a cellar; the cover of this can be 
lifted up at will, and discloses a smaller hole in 
the ice ; in the lid or cover are several small holes 
through which the lines go down into the water. 
When a fish is hooked the square cover is lifted 
up, the fish taken from the hook, and the square 
replaced so as to prevent any draught or cold air 
entering the house. 

These lines are rigged in the ordinary way for 
fishing through the ice; that is to say, they are 
‘dropped to the depth where the fish are located, 
having heavy sinkers attached, and baited with 
small fish, minnows, shiners, or ‘‘lamper eels ” ; 
the slack ends are brought up through the small 
holes in the cover, and then round ordinary “ tip- 
ups.” These are small twigs, cut so that they 
have three or four legs to stand on, and another 
leg which projects at right angles to the others, 
and to the top end of which is attached a small 
flag of red flannel. When the baited hook is 
dropped down, the “tip-up ” is laid flat on the 
floor with the three legs toward the hole, and the 
end with the flag on pointing away from the hole, 
also lying flat on the ice. When a fish is hooked 
the sudden jerk pulls the ‘‘ tip-up ” on its three 
legs, and then the upright flag shows which line 
has a fish. One inventive genius introduced an 
idea of fixing a stout coil of spring wire, attached 
to the flag upright ; on the loose end of the wire 
was a small bell, which rang when the fish was 
hooked, to warn the fisherman, while the flag in- 
dicated the exact line. Thus he could lie on his 
bed, reading the papers or any letters, without 
giving his exclusive attention to his lines. Good 
wages are made in this desultory, easy-going way, 
running from fifteen to fiftv dollars a week. The 
largest sums, however, are earned by the men who 
go in for “flagging”; that is, they make a num- 
ber of holes about the bay, having ag many as @ 
hundred lines out at once, thus keeping the man 
on the run all day, first to one, then the other, 
with his little hand-sleigh, on which he carries 
bait and loads his catch. In very hard weather 
hut fishing only is practicable. 
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The city on the ice being some distance from 
the shore, it for some time puzzled the men how 
to keop the fish in fine, firm condition until they 
could be taken to market. This could not be 
done if they let the fish get frozen, which they 
were liable to do in a few minutes under ordinary 
circumstances. Eventually, however, some one 
conceived the bright idea of hewing long, deep, 
wide trenches in the ice, these often being several 
feet deep ; at the bottom a small hole was bored 
through to the water which immediately flowed 
in and filled the trench. In these the fish are 
placed as soon as caught, and by means of the 
constant supply of fresh water kept alive for sev- 
eral days, unless badly hurt by the hook. Some 
of these tanks contain as many as three to four 
hundred fish, and when wanted for market they 
are fished ont with large hand-nets. The va- 
rieties taken are principally giant perch, silver 
whitefish, small pickerel, pike, sand-pike, giant 
sunfish, bass, muskallonge, catfish, sturgeon, eels 
and bullheads. 

One of the prominent features of the gathering 
is the immense number of dogs. Almost every 
hut has two or three, and they are by no means 
idle citizens, They are every bit as good fisher- 
men as their masters. They watch the “tip- 
ups” with a genuine interest, and directly they 
see one “‘tip,” they run and seize it with their 
teeth, often pulling the fish clear of the hole, un- 
aided, and then attracting their master’s atten- 
tion by joyful barks. 

Twice every week a large flat-bottomed scow, 
placed on runners like a sleigh, and drawn by 
four or six horses, comes from the nearest point, 
Bay City, and, calling at each hut, collects all the 
fish, buying it by Dutch auction, that is, by pull- 
ing out as a sample the first that comes to hand, 
settling the price per pound, and then taking the 
whole batch at that figure. Sometimes a phe- 
nomenal catch of all large or fine fish occurs, for 
which special rates are paid; but this is a rare 
thing. From Bay City the fish are shipped, to 
Eastern points principally. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday are the busy days at the city, for then the 
scows come in, and visitors from the mainland 
also arrive in numbers to see the animated, curi- 
ous scene. 

Sunday is the great day, and undoubtedly one 
of the great attractions for the men, having also 
had much to do with the success of the annual 
gathering in the early days. What little fishing 
was done was more for the benefit of the visitors, 
to show them how it was done, than for actual re- 
sults, and everyone laid himself out to have a 
good time. Those who had a dog team harnessed 
them up and drove around to make their calls, 
tuking their house along; those who had not a 
team simply harnessed themselves and dragged 
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their house to form a segment of one of the many 
small circles that, not numbering more than a 
dozen huts, were dotted here and there over the 
bay, the occupants sitting at the door on their 
boxes, having a good old-fashioned chat and ex- 
change of funny stories. Peal after peal of strong- 
lunged laughter went ringing across the frozen 
expanse, bringing many a smile to the faces of 
strangers by the sheer force of its infectious jovi- 
ality. Many of the men were musicians of no 
mean calibre, and had some instrument along, 
ranging from a jew's-harp to a harmonicon or 
zither. Many of them were of German or Swed- 
ish extraction, and these formed glee clubs, and 
through the clear, frosty air, over the congealed 
lake, went ringing the quaint, characteristic melo- 
dies of the lumber-camps and folk-gatherings of 
the old country; songs that require the freedom 
of the open air, the wind-carried fragrance of the 
storm-swept pines, but which, closed and cramped 
within four walls—no matter how sumptuous— 
fall dead and flat as the veriest jingle that ever 
disgraced the modern Orpheus. 

This gathering together was called ‘‘cluster- 
ing,’ and if the weather was fine and cold, various 
games were indulged in; if wet, the ‘cluster ” 
would be more closely drawn, and some one would 
read aloud. . 

Visitors from the mainland came in sleighs, in 
ice-vachts, or on skates. It was a popular day’s 
outing, and, incidentally, one of profit to the 
fishermen, who had a number of little nonde- 
script articles for sale as souvenirs, some carved 
out of bone, or wood, or the polished jaw of a 
giant fish. Many of the large sleighs of years 
ago are said to have accommodated forty pas- 
scugers. 

Practical joking is a great feature of Sunday 
night. The huts are fastened in their places by 
means of little wooden pegs thrust, through the 
hinder part of the runner, into the ice. Some 
joker will gently withdraw this peg after the oc- 
cupant of the hut has retired, and, either alone 
or aided by some of his friends, will tow the house 
miles away, and leave it out in the open to sur- 
prise the owner next morning. Owing to this 
inadequate method of anchoring, great danger is 
incurred in the sudden and fierce storms that 
descend without warning from the hills. Fre- 
quently, in the middle of the night, all hands 
have to turn out and “ belay,” and many sound 
sleepers are blown before the gale, house anil all, 
like pieces of paper. ‘Chen comes the danger, if 
blown too far, or if the gale lasts several days, or 
a heavy snow follows in the track of the gale ; for 
man and dogs cannot get back before fuel and 
food fail, unless rescued by some of the ice-boats 
sent out in search of castaways. 

When any notice of a storm is given, the city 
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pulls up stakes, and moves in a mass to the 
Charity Islands, situated near the entrance to 
Lake Huron. These are thickly tenanted with 
game, and are now inhabited by the romnants 
of the once powerful tribe of Kohkahlin Indians. 
The Indians give the men a warm welcome, be- 
cause it means a good sipply of fish without the 
trouble of catching them, 

As to leaving the lake in good season as Spring 
approaches, that is the one thing that neither 
hardship nor danger seems to teach the fisher- 
men. No matter how profitable has been tbe 
season, nor how long the cold has continued in 
excess of other years, they are still reluctant to 
leave the lake while any ice remains on it. Thus 
when the first warnings of a breaking-up appear 
they are neglected, the men hanging on until the 
ice almost melts under them, or the floe splits and 
earrica them out. Some of the huta are safely 
carried into the great lake; others are crushed 
by the cakes of driving ice as they “pack” or 
rise over one another, when crowded through 
the straits between the bay and the lake. Aa 
soon a3 the floe breaks, the back water in the 
river, held up for miles, drives the cakes along 
at furious speed, and the cry of warning goes up. 
All along the straits the cottagers and country 
people assemble to give what help they can ; bon- 
fires are lit; parties of rescuers organize to work 
together and try, by united effort, to cast ropes 
to the fishermen as they pass, and by any means 
get them to shore before the raging current swirla 
them into the lake. 

As soon as the river and bay aro cleared of ice 
sufficiently to admit of navigation large boats, 
carrying doctors and nurses, and especially fitted 
up with every facility for restoring suspended an- 
imation, steam out into the lake in search of 
unfortunates, cruising up and down until all hope 
of finding any more is gone. Many are rescued 
in the last stage of exhaustion, so reduced that 
they have eaten the doga, and even the leather 
hinges of the hut-doors. The principal boat is 
called the Wusic, and is a large tug, having an 
enormous propeller, built for the purpose of tow- 
ing the great rafts of lumber, Owing to her stout 
build, and the great pawey of her engines, she is 
eminently fitted to cruise about in the loose ice, 
at a high rate of speed, in search of the lost onea, 
All night long a large light is carried at the maat- 
head, and by day’an experienced lookout unceas- 
ingly watches for signs. 

Such is the city on the ice, as it still exists, 
though robbed of its romantic glamour. The 
huts are not numerous, and are widely scattered ; 
the picturesque uniform is becoming a thing of 
the past, and one only sees, in Winter, a strag- 
gling procession of rude shanties, where once 
flourished the unique and curious city. 
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OLE JIMS: STORY, 


By Connor Grey, 


“De char’ot-wheels is rollin’ on, rollin’ on! 
De char’ot- wheels is b'arin’ us home to de He’v’nly 
Lan’ yr 
THE spot was evidently the burial- place of 
some planter’s family, and an old negro was car- 
ing for the graves with skill surely born of love 
for those who slept there, wielding his hoe in 
time to his own music. 
Vol. XXXI., No. 2—10. 
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‘*€ De FUST NIGHT, SHE WAS WRITIN’ DOWN SOME 
WORD A POO’ FELLO’ AX HER TO SEN’ TO HIS 
HOME, AN’ WHEN SHE RAISE UP SHE SEEN DE 
MAN SHE LOVE LOOKIN’ STUDY AT HER.’” 


Spite of the parching heat, the grass and 
flowers were of springlike freshness, and a 
chattering brook at the foot of the slope 
told the secret of their beauty. So much 
I had taken in, when my horse, eager for 
water, started impatiently. 

“* Befo’ de Law’, master, dat did skeer 
me!” cried the old man; but, instantly re- 
covering himself, came forward, bowing low as he 
took my bridle. ‘Sarw’nt, sah ! You'll ‘light, 
won’ you? Please tek a seat onder dat tree, while 
I onsaddles dis critter; he look lek he wan’ res’. 
Dis weadder pow’ful on hosses—an’ folks, too, 
matter o’ dat. Reck’n you’s a stranger roun’ 
heah, sah. I ’pears to disremember—— You 
say you is? I thought so, kase I mos’ly-in-gin- 
er’l knows de gent’mens whar travels dis way—an’ 
dey knows ole Jim, too! Dat’s a fine an’mil, 
sah. I pint’ly loves a good hoss, 

“‘ Rid fah dis mawnin’, sah ? Clean from de 
cote-house! Well, you is made good time! 
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‘¢ Sorry cvarn’ give you a glahss to drink outen, 
but de gode’s new. 

‘Well, no, sah: you mought think so, but I 
ain’ never not to say lonesome up heah. I gits 
to studvin’ so *bout ole times, tell Tanos’ forgits 
de trouble we-all’s been hed, an’ de wah an’ all 
dat ; an’ I feels lek all I got to do’s jes’ to cut 
*eross yander whar de creek turn roun’ de hill, 
an’ go t’ house for tell mistis dat job's done fin- 
ish, an’ what nex’ mus’ I do. 

** Dis very mawnin’, sah—it’s trnfe I's tellin’— 
when ‘twas all still, ‘scusin’ de birds a-singin’ an’ 
de creek a-gugglin’, de sun sort o "dazzle 1 my ole 
eyes, an’ I sot down a minnit ; bat T wa'n't sleep- 
in’, sah ! not sleepin’ at all. Well, all suddent I 
heerd mistis’s voice, an’ dar she stannin’ smilin’, 
wid roses in her han’, an’ marster, too; bofe of 
em lek dey useter come in de cool de day, secin’ 
arter things roun’ de place. I plain heerd her 
speak, an’ way off de dogs barkin’ glad Iek dey 
done treed so’thin’, and’ dat boy Jule hissin’ *em 
on, laughin’. ’Twa’n’ but a minnit, den de brook 
run loud, an’ I look what mek it, an’ dey wa'n’ 
nobody nigh. But I done feel sort o’ peartened 
lek so*thin’ good’s happ’n to me, an’ dat mek me 
sing so strong. 

“Bout my white folks 2? Why, in co’se I will. 
Well, you can sce *dout me sayin’ it, we-all’s been 
misfortunit. We cvarn’ raise sca’ecly a stork 0’ 
corn nor # yer o’ wheat; dey ain’ no cattle in de 
parsture, nor no hosses in de stables, nothin’ but 
two ole onnery mules whar mos’ breks my heart 
dey’s so low-down contrairy. Den, vander behint 
dat hill whar de gre’t house useter stan’, wid wide 
po’ches growed in vines, an’ de witiders open, an’ 
comp’ny comin’ an’ gwine in dey kerridges, so 
gay an’ lightsome—dey ain’ nothin’ -now scusin’ a 
heap o’ rubbidge an’ two big chimley-stacks whar 
looks twicet as high as dev useter. 

‘An’ to think how marster’d laugh an’ joke 
when de talk fust begin dey’d be a wah! *Pears 
lek ’tain’ no time sence den, all of ’em so happy, 
Iek dey’d never know what trouble mean ; we-all’s 
young mistis, wid her bright eyes an’ her little 
mouf, wid dimples in de corners, an’ shiny ha’r 
all over wavy an’ sof’ lek de corn-tassels; an’ 
Miss Alice, so tall an’ proud-lookin’, whar seem 
lek she oughter be a queen; an’ Marse Tom 
cer’nly look “eke he think so. Me an’ Dinah, we 
see plain dey was so'thin’ *tween our Miss Minnie 
an’ Marse Charley Morse, whar was Varnin’ sojer- 
in’ at West Point; an’ sho’ ‘nuff de young mistis 
hadn’ mo’n got home fom school for good dan 


he was back an’ forrids all-times-any-time. He 
had jes’ done ’gratulate. I heerd ’em say. Marse 


Tom’s home from collidge, den. too, an’ de ar- 
rants he’d fin’? down to Canp’n Wester’s! Dat's 
Miss Alice’s pa, you know. She was over heah 
constant, an’ heap mo’ young folks. Dey was 
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picnies, an” hossback ’scursions, an’ dinners, aw’ 
dances, all ronun’ de ngighbors’; an’ dis fambly 
kep’ up wid *em!) Dey wa'n’t nobody could tek 
shine off o’ we-all, kase our folks de reel quality, 
ev'ybody know dat. An’ marster’s gay’s any of 
fem, “pear Iek he gittin’ young an’ harn’some as 
Marse Tom hisself. 

“Tt cernly was good times den: but trouble 
was on de road for we-all, mekin’ quick tracks, 
too. I'd offen heer “bout pol'tics. but ‘twa'n’ none 
o’ my ‘fairs. an’ I never paid no ‘tention tell bime- 
by de gent’mens’d git talkin’ mad; den I list’n. 
Co’se I knowed nothin’ what de argufvin’ all 
mean, but I mek out dat marster an’ voung marse 
helt to one thing an’ Marse Charley helt diff'ent. 
Dev’d git right hot sometimes, an” now av’ agin 
marster’d cuss a little: but dev hadn’ never not 
to say quoiled ont an’ out, tell presen‘ly it come 
‘lection-day. 

“© Marster foteh home some gent’mens to dinner, 

* Miss Alice come to help int’tain. 

“ Minnit I clap eves on marster I seed ye 
done put him out. an’ at de table he eat mo’ 
he talk. Me an’ Billy served de coffee out on as 
lawn, an’ toreckly marster say, so sharp I mos’ 
drap my tray: *I call sech a man a traitor an’ 
scoundrel ; ; 

“Marse Charley jump up fom leanin’’ginst a 
tree, an’ he was white’s ashes, an’ he speak lek 
he’s choked wid his passion when he say: ‘In 
dat ease, sah, I can only leave your house.’ 

“Den he mek a gran” bow, an’ hold hisself tall 
gwine up de vranda to tell de ladies good-evenin’ 
mighty pleasant. an’ rid avay. Dey plain hadn’ 
heerd nothin’, kase it all's so quick, but I cer‘nly 
was ‘shamed seein’ my marster disqualify hisself 
dat way. 

“Well, it was de bigges’ fuss! Ev'ybody say 
dey *bleege to be a duill, an’ it would ha’ been ef 
Marse Tom hadn’ ha’ manidge it so he git *em to 
be frien’s agin. You sce he allays had good hard 
Marse ‘Tom had. 

‘Arter ‘while we begin to heah “bout Miss 
Minnie’s weddin’, an’ dey cer‘nly was fon’ o’ one 
‘nother, her an’ Marse Charley. Dey seem Iek 
happier’n ever, but ‘twa'n’ long, kase de wah 
whar marster wouldn’ b'leeve in was comin’ sho 
nuff. De whole kentry’s upsot. sojers musterin’ 
aw’ drillin’ ev'vwhars, an’ people talkin’ lek dey 
evar’ wait for it to begin, some of em, 

“One day Marse Charley rid over lek common, 
an’ T's gwine tek his hoss roun’, but he say: 
‘No, he cyarn’ stay.” mighty mou'nful, an’ den 
he gimme some money an’ say he’s ‘got his 
orders,” an” he shuk han’s wid me. an’ run quick 
up de steps. Bimeby I ’bleege to kyarr some 
wood for de parlo’ fiah, an’ dem two was so busy 
talkin’ dey never heerd me. He say he ‘mus’ go; 
his sword belong to his kentry.’ An’ she say, 
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‘But you belong to Virginia.” It "pear lek she’s 
coaxin’ ’ginst his own min’, and she speak so 
sweet an’ look at him so beseechin’, I wondered 
how in de yeth he could hol’ out to ‘fuse her, an’ 
he cer‘nly look sorriful. 

**Den I shet de doo’ easy, an’ tote back my 
wood. Presen’ly he went away, an’ she watch 
him mount, an’ she mek out to smile at him 
when he turn in de saddle wavin’ his hat to her. 
But nex’ minnit her face bruk up all trembly Iek 
when she’s little, an’ she dart in de house, an’ I 
didn’ see her ’gin dat day. 

«‘ Marster keep on sayin’ ef it do come to a wah 
‘tain’ gwine to las’ long, but while it las’ hell do 
all he kin for de Souf. An’ he done it, sah! 
Nobody done give so much money for de big 
ca‘lvy rigiment whar him an’ Marse Tom was in, 
an’ bimeby he give hisself. In de fust Bull Run 
battle dey brung him home wid a bullit in his 
breas’, an’ it *pear lek de sun ain’ never shine on 
de gre’t house jes’ de same no mo’. But he had a 
gran’ funer’l, an’ he hadn’ never giv’ up de Souf 
was boun’ to win. 

“From den on ’twa’n’ notin’ but wuss an’ wuss. 
De lan’ was run over wid sojers, mos’ de time, an’ 
Cap’n Wester say we-all’s right in de gangway of 
‘em. Ef our mens come by, we “dleege to give 
’em things, an’ ef *twas de Yankees, we's feerd 
not to give em, an’ bimeby it got so we hadn’ 
sca’cely nothin’ to give nobody! 

“*T'wa'n’ no use plantin’, kase ’twa’n’ no han’s 
to work de craps. Our fool people been heerd so 
much “bout freed’m, tell ‘pear lek dey think it’s 
so’thin’ to eat, an‘dey’d keep slippin’ way in 
dozens tow’d Washin’ton. I spec’ dey done got 
tuk keer of somehow, kase dey ain’ none of ’em 
come back to ten’ to dis plantation. 

“«Me an’ Dinah—dat’s my wife—an’ Susan whar 
wait on mistises, we-all’s house sarv'nts, you 
know, sah, an’ we couldn’ treat de fambly in no 
sech discontemptious way as dat, kase we done 
had better raisin’. Jule, he was off wid Marse 
Tom—he ain’ never been ’way fom him sence dey 
is chillen ; an’ Billy, whar useter holp me in de 
waitin’, he stoled off befo’ marster died. Marse 
Tom was ’way so much, he didn’ see how fas’ 
mistis’s fadin’, but we-all knowed it, an’ bimeby 
Miss M’ria, whar was her sister, come down yer to 
live. 

‘Long ‘bout den dey had a gre’t fight ’cross 
by de Gap, an’ we plain heerd de guns a-boomin’, 
an’ knowed Marse Tom boun’ to be dar, an’ we 
couldn’-git no word. We wait an’ watch an’ listen 
tell clean nex’ day; *bout good sunup I seen 
so’thin’ movin’ way down de pike. I’s pint'ly 
feerd to stir fear o’ bad news. Presen’ly ’twas a 
hoss, mighty slow, an’ a man walkin’ side of him, 
an’ Jule on his back hol'in’ somebody keerful ; 
an’ I knowed Marse Tom's overcoat. I done turn 
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col’ all over, an’ sort o° blin’; so, time I look up 
dey’s at de gate, an’ de man cotch hol’ o° me— 
an’ "twas Marse Tom. lis arm was bruk. an’ he 
stagger in de house, but he helt up brave when 
he see mistis, to mek out ‘tain’ nethin’ much. 
“We tuk de stranger in, an’ he cernly was 
bad hurted, but he didn’ suffer den, kase he was 


onsenseless, De curus part of it, he was a Fed’ 
ril, an’ dat puzale we-all. But we foun’ out art- 
erwa'd. 


* When Marse Tom fell in de fust charze, an’ 
Jule drag him fom onder his hoss an’ kvarr him 
outen de fight, he sholy thought he’s daid. When 
he come to, de very doetur whar dress his woun’s 
was his cousin, Marse Will Thornton, whar’s lek 
his own brother. So he kintrive to sen’ Marse 
Tom home ‘sted o’ de hospittle tents, an’ dey 
come ‘long casy dat night, by de back roads, whar 
Jule knowed Iek a raccoon know his holler. Dey’s 
turnin’ inter de pike, down by de big woods, a’ 
all to oncet dey see de blue uniform, an’ wonder 
how come a co’pse of a Union sojer to be dur. 
Well, dey ain’ never ’splained dat matter yit. 
Marse Tom say: ‘It’s pitiful, de poo’ fello’! So 
young, too, nothin’ but a boy, an’ mebbe his 
mother lookin’ for news “bout him, ’way up Norf ? 
Den Jule holler: ‘Ile’s ‘live and marster say 
dey mus’ git him home wid ‘em, somehow. Dey 
cut his coat offen him, whar was all wet wid de 
jew, aw’ wrap him up good, an’ Jule tote him in 
his arms some de way, but presen‘ly he give out, 
an’ den, all he’d say, Marse Tom pint'ly mek him 
ride, an’ try to walk hisself, kase twa’n’ far. 
Dey wa’n’t mo'n in de room an’ marse fell in a 
faint, an’ twas days an’ days nobody knowed ef 
dey would live or die, one jes’ as bad as t’other. 

“But dey bofe got better, so bimeby Marse 
Tom could go back to de ahmy; but de voung 
sojer wa'n't able to go nowhars. Dr. Will was 
heah heap o’ times, an’ de fambly doctor, an’ dey 
done all dey knowed lek ‘twas marster hisself ; 
but he couldn’ tell his name nor nothin’ whar 
done happ’n befo’ he come heah. His remembry 
was clean gone. an’ he couldn’ walk not a step ; 
but he got right well otherways, an’ when he git 
so we wheel him roun’ outdoo’s in de big cheer 
he’d look putty pert sometimes. Now an’ den he 
talk a little, but mos‘ly he seem lek he’s studyin’, 
an’ his eyes’ look at you so longin’, kin’ o° hunt- 
in’ for so"thin’ he exarn’ fin’, tell vou'd feel lek 
you mus’ holp him. He'd allays bright’u up ef 
he see mistis, an’ Dinah say he got some notion 
*bout his own mother mek him do so. Arter she 


“bleege to keep her room Miss M’ria sont him in 


dar ev’y day so shed speak to him dat lovin’ 
way she had. But she died dat Winter, an’ other 
people ‘sides de poo’ sick sojer done los’ a angel 
from dey side. 

“Me an’ Dinah we thought Miss Minnie’d 
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die, too. You see she done been brave ’nuff to 
part wid her lover, kase he’s agin’ de Souf ; but 
dat was when she had her father an’ mother bofe, 
an’ dat mek a heap o’ diff’ence. Dr. Thornton 
say she mus’ have so’thin’ to tek up her min’, an’ 
bimeby him an’ Miss M’ria mek out to git her 
over to Chatham, whar was de sick-camp, an’ 
fom den on de chile begin to tek intrust in 
things. It ’pear to me doctor watch her mighty 
close, an’ I offen wonder how he git heah mos’ as 
much as our marster; but den, you know, dey’s 
cousins. Marse Tom’d come home ev’y chance, 
an’ it mek you feel good to heah him laugh. 
Den ef you’d see him wid de sick gent’man, so 
kin’ an’ tender lek a ooman, an’ look so proud 
when he’d fin’ him talk more sensibler’n com- 
mon. 

«?Tween-times Jule’d come too, an’ tell things, 
whar young marster wouldn’ ever tole hisself ; an’ 
when he got p’omoted for braveness in de ficl’ 
dat boy strut roun’ heah lek a peacock, an’ talk 
it over tell he fa’r mek you deef. But he knowed 
we mighty willin’ to list’n. 

“Jule? Why, he’d allays b’longst to Marse 
Tom, he been raised wid him, an’ dey’s mighty 
fon’ one another. In de ahmy he foller marse 
like his shadder, an’ he’d often meet wid de Fed’- 
rils when he’s flyin’ roun’ on marster’s arrants. 
Dat’s how come we foun’ out “bout our sojer. 
One day a party rid up, an’ ax me ’bout de Union 
pris’ner whar dey heerd was in de house. Dat 
mek me mad, an’ I say dey’s made a mistek; dis 
ain’ de jail, an’ we ain’ got no pris’ners; but ef 
dey mean de sick gent’man whar we been tuk 
keer of fu mos’ a yeah, an’ ef Miss M’ria sess 80, 
dey kin see him. De off’cer mek hisself smart 
projeckin’ wid me, but I ain’ say nothin’ mo—jes’ 
show ’em in, an’ list’n to a ole gent’man, whar 
mek me feel sorry fo’ him. He say he’s feerd to 
hope, he’s dis’p’inted so offen, but he cyarn’ give 
up his son fo’ daid—an’ I jes’ pray it 7s his son. 
Sho ’nuff it turn out true, an’ I never’ll forgit 
dat meetin’. Miss M’ria ’splain it to ’em, not to 
igcite him an’ all dat, befo’ she tek “em down de 
gyarden, whar we done wheel him to set in de 
sweetness of de honeysuckles. But de minnit 
his father’s eye light on him he done forgit it all. 
He th’owed hisself down ’side de cheer, an’ hol’ 
de boy in his arms, an’ sob an’ cry, an’ ax’ him 
don’ he know his poo’ ole father, an’ say his 
name, ‘Harry! Harry! Myson! Oh, my son!’ 
over an’ over, tell I pint’ly couldn’ holp cryin’. I 
seen dat smart-Ellick off’cer turn roun’ lek he’s 
hidin’ de tears, too, an’ I mos’ forgive him mek- 
in’ his fun o’ me. 

«‘Fust, Marse Harry look skeered at Miss 
M’ria, an’ den de veins begip to swell in his for- 
rid ; his face turn red’s fiah, an’ he fall back lek 
he’s daid. Dey say do shock done kill him; but 
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presen’ly he open his eyes, an’ ’pear lek he knowed 
his father. In a few days things begin to come 
back to him, an’ his father he’s sho’ he’ll get hia 
right min’ ef he kin git home to his mother. Den 
he talk so 2od/e to Miss M’ria !—how he'll allays 
love de Souf, sake o’ dem whar’s so kin’ to a 
en’my, an’ call blessin’s on Marse Tom whar save 
his boy’s life ; an’ thank her over an’ over wid 
pourin’ tears. An’ ef you b’leeve it, he talk ’bout 
gratefulness to zwe-all, tell we’s right down shame- 
faced, kase we ain’ no mo’ ’n waited on him lek 
anybody would when he’s onhelpless. He gimme 
some gol’, whar’s de onlies money I han’led indur- 
in’ de wah, an’ dat was tuk ’way, kase Dinah say 
I'll sholy spen’ it ef I git de chance—an’ she 
know de wo’th o’ money. Ef Miss Minnie’d been 
heah—— But she was gone to be a nuss in de 
hospittles, an’ dey say she’s born for dat work. 
Her uncle, de gre’t ahmy doctor, say she’s his 
‘right han’ man, so brave an’ bright an’ allays 
ready.’ He tol’ bout how she see Marse Charley 
ag’in. Arter a battle whar heap of Unions was 
captioned, wounded ones, ’sides our mens, dey 
had to sen’ nusses from ev’ywhars to holp, an’ she 
was one of ’em. De fust night, she was writin’ 
down some word a poo’ fello’ ax her to sen’ to his 
home, an’ when she raise up she seen de man she 
love lookin’ study at her, an’ death was in his 
face. De doctor say a gro’t shiver run over her, 
an’ den she’s kneelin’ by him wid a look he never 
wan’ to see in nobody’s cyes ag’in ; but she mek 
not a soun’ o’ grief—jes’ love an’ comfort for him. 
He died at brek o’ day, an’ she ain’ never spoke 
his name sence, dey say. Dinah allays ’clar’ ‘de 
chile’s heart’s buried wid him,’ an’ she know it 
agg’avate me, an’ she love to use gran’ words, any- 
how; but I won’ b’leeve any young critter gwine 
to mou’n for allays. If Dr. Thornton’s de man I 
teks him for—— Well, I’s my ’pinion. 

** De gre’t house P "T'was burnt down by some 
dem stragglers what follered de ahmy. 

«*Bout a month mo’ an’ poo’ Jule was killed. 
Yes, sah, a piece o’ shell—he never knowed what 
hit him. Dat’s his grave in de cornder facin’ 
marster’s an’ mistis’s. Dat rosebush Miss Alice 
planted, an’ Miss Minnie puts flowers dar, 

«‘What’s dat you sayin’—my marster you look- 
in’ for? Dat’s him, sho’ ’nuff, Marse Thomas 
Carter. Hope ’tain’ no bad news you’s bringin’ ? 
he been had heap o’ ’scouridgements. 

“You knows Marse Harry’s folks? Is he got 
well? Daid! oh, dat zs bad news. But ef ho 
hadn’ his min’—— You say he did ? Marster’ll 
be so glad! Lef’ in his will? I’s feerd you 
jokin’! All dat money for my marster—it cyarn’ 
be true. An’ we-all’s had sech scufflin’! 

*€ Well, well ! mebbe Jim’ll see de fambly hol’ 
up dey haids yit. An’ who know ef de two wed- 
din’s moughtn’ come roun’, arter all ?” 
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V1p00Q’s father kept a baker’s shop in the Place 
d’Armes at Arras; and there in July, 1775, he 
came into the world. Eugéne-Frangois, as the 
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boy was called, grew up astonishingly tall and 
strong ; but a more good-for-nothing little scape- 
grace never hopped a gutter. At eight years old 
he was the terror of all the cats and urchins in 


the square, and was commonly remarkable for two 
black eyes and a jacket rent in tatters. At thir- 
teen he was sent out with the baker’s basket, and 


began to pick up friends among the thieves 
and trollops of the slums. In this society 
he quickly learnt how to provide himself 
with pocket-money. He fished up coins 
from the shop-till with a feather dipped 
in glue; he sold the loaves and rolls out of 
his baskets ; he pawned the coffee-spoons ; 
he robbed the hen-roost. In this last ex- 
ploit he was once detected by a pair of 
chickens in his breeches-pockets thrusting 
out their heads below his apron. At 


length his father, weary of drub- 
bing him without avail, had him 
locked up for a fortnight in the 
city prison. But all was useless. 
No sooner was he taken home 
and pardoned than he broke the 
money-coffer with a crowbar, 


_— tn helped himself to forty pounds 


and ran away to sea. 
He reached Ostend with just 


== a shilling. But he was not fated 


to become a sailor. As he was 


looking for a skipper who would let him work his 
passage to America he chanced to hear a merry- 
andrew blow his trumpet on the platform of his 
show. A merry-andrew’s was the life for Vidocq ! 
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He spent his shilling on a pint of gin, treated the 
trumpet-player toa bumper, was by him presented 
to Cotte-Comus, the director of the show, and 
was accepted asa learner, But Vidoeq’s joy was 
brief. The show combined a troop of acrobats 
with a collection of wild beasts 5; bnt Vidoeq as a 
tumbler proved an utter failure—the grand fling 
nearly killed him, and the chair-leap broke his 
nose. IIe was reduced to scour the lamps and 
sweep the ciges, to be kicked and beaten, to make 
his dinner of a crust, and to sleep with the jack- 
pudding. In a month his aspect grew so wretched 
that his master, looking at his scarecrow garments, 
drenched with lamp-grease and tattered by the 
monkeys, his hair in tangle, and his bones peep- 
ing through the skin, cried out in eestasy that he 
would make a splendid cannibal. In order to re- 
hearse the character, he brought a bludgeon and 
a tiger-skin, and bade him glare and_ gibber, 
bound like an orang-outang, and gnaw the flesh 
of a live cock. But raw cocks were not to Vi- 
doeq's liking. He refused ; the master cuffed his 
ears ; and Vidoeq. snatching up his bludgeon, was 
about to knock the master on the head, when the 
whole troop rushed upon him and kicked him 
out-of-doors. 

Then he joined the keeper of a Punch-and- 
Judy ; but he neglected the puppets to kiss the 
keeper's wife, and was speedily obliged to fly. 
Then he decided to return to Arras. In return 
for food and lodging by the way he undertook to 
earry the pack of an old peddler who was waxing 
weak with age. The peddler, who sold drugs, cut 
corns and sometimes pulled out tecth, turned out 
to be a skinflint. who kept him etarved on muatton- 
broth and turnips. and lodged him for the night 
in barns, in one of which he shared his pile of 
fodder with a camel and a pair of dancing-bears. 
When at least he sneaked into the shop at Arras, 
his own mother seareely recognized him. He was 
welcomed like the Prodigal. But as to making 
him a baker, they might as well have tried to 
make a baker of Cotte-Comus’s orang-outang. 

For now he took a whim to be a soldier. Tis 
family consented, and he joined a troop of Chas- 
seurs. Vidocq, at fifteen, was six feet high, an 
admirable fencer, and as ready for a quarrel as 
Mercutio. Ina short time he was known to all 
the regiment by the name of Reckless. Within 
six months he fought in fifteen duels, in two of 
which he killed his man. When he was neither 
lying in the hospital with a rapier-thrust received 
in an affair of honor, nor in the dungeon of the 
citadel for a breach of discipline, he was engaged 
in making love to half the pretty girls in Arras. 
In this pursuit his dashing air and handsome 
fieure, his ruddy checks, brown curls and gray- 
Inne glittering eves were aided by a tongue as glib 
und wits as subtle as Satan's at the ear of Eve. 


At length his troop was ordered into action : 
but Vidoeq, ina skirmish with the Austrians, re- 
ceived a bullet in his leg. and was sent home to 
recover. When he re-entered Arras he found the 
Reign of Terror there before him. A guillotine 
stood in the fish-market; a white old man was 
fastened to the plank; and, as directing spirit, 
on a platform raised above the terror-stricken 
crowd, stood that filthy, grinning devil, Joseph 
Lebon, supported on his sabre. Vidoeq saw the 
knife fall, and the old man’s head drop off. His 
blood ran cold, and doubtless would have run still 
colder had he foreseen how soon that knife would 
threaten his own neck. 

He had scarcely been a week in Arras when, 
on stealing out one morning to fight a duel with 
a trumpet-major, a band of gendarmes rushed 
upon him ; his rival, a rank poltroon, had de- 
nounced him to Lebon. Vidocq, accused of hav- 
ing spoken evil of the Jacobins, was shut up ina 
garret, in which a crowd of captives of the no- 
blest families were kept half starving, with the 
guillotine before their eyes. That he did not 
mount the scaffold in the fish-market—that he 
did not, in the pleasant phrase then popular, look 
through the little window and sneeze into the 
sack —was owing to a lady. A certain Mile. 
Chevalier, whose brother was Lebon’s assistant, 
interceded for him, and obtained his liberty. 

Mlle. Chevalier was lean and ugly, and also, as 
it turned out, fickle. But she set her cap at Vi- 
docq, and inveigled him to marry her. Unluck- 
ily, the honeymoon was scarcely over when, on 
coming home one evening unexpectedly, he heard 
the clatter of a sabre, and espied a soldier jump- 
ing out of his wife’s window. Vidoceq pursued 
and caught the fugitive. A duel was instantly 
arranged ; but Mme. Vidoeq played him a new 
trick. Before the time appointed for the meet- 
ing he was seized by the police, was dragged be- 
fore Lebon, was accused by his wife’s friends of 
treating her with cruelty, and was expelled from 
Arras. 

He was now a wanderer on the earth. At first 
he joined a gang of sharpers. Then, armed with 
forged credentials, he set up as a captain—Cap- 
tain Rousseau of Hussars. Under this character 
he made acquaintance with a rich old baroness of 
Brussels, and became engaged to marryher. But, 
vagabond, deserter and forger as he was, he lacked 
audacity to become a bigamist. At the last mo- 
ment he revealed so much of his true story that 
the baroness recoiled from him in horror. Next 
day she sent him a rich casket with six hundred 
louis-d’ors. But he never saw her face again. 

He tossed away his money with such speed that 
he was soon without a shilling. He then joined 
a troop of gypsies, whose chief employment was 
to creep by night into the farmers’ cattle-sheds 
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and put a poison in the mangers, in ordér to ob- 
tain a fee next day for curing the sick beasts. 
This profession did not suit his tastes, and he was 
looking round him for a new one, when an event 
occurred which altered his whole. life. 

At Lille he fell in love with a frail beauty by 
the name of Francine. of whom he was as jealous 
as Othello. One night he found his goddess sup- 
ping at a tavern with a rival. He rushed upon 
the pair in fury, was arrested for assault, and 
was sent for three months to St. Peter’s Tower. 
There he was put into a solitary chamber called 
the Bull’s-eye ; but the common room, where 
near a score of dirty scoundrels roared and squab- 
bled all day long, was also open to him. Three 
of these jail-birds, who had conspired to forge 
an order of release, requested him to let them 
use his room ‘‘to draw up a memorial.” Ie did 
so. The order of release was forged ; the for- 
gery was detected ; and Vidocq, though quite 
innocent, was held guilty with the rest. 

And now, instead of a few weeks of light cap- 
tivity, his prospect was the gelleys for a term of 
years. At first his anger and Aespair brought on 
afever. Then, as he recovered, he began to rack 
his wits. Schemes of deliverance arose before 
him. As yet he did not know his own capacity. 
But he was soon to show that in the art of mak- 
ing an escape he was the cleverest rascal in the 
world. 

Francine had made all speed to jilt hia rival, 
and now came to sve him daily. By degrees she 
brought him in her muff the uniform of an in- 
spector. Vidoeq’s power of mimicry resembled 
that of Garrick or the elder Mathews. Te put 
on the disguise, and with a face which his own 
mother would have failed to recognize walked 
boldly to the prison-gate. The gatekeeper, an 
- ancient galley-slave, and as sharp-eyed as a lynx, 
pulled off his cap and threw the barrier open. In 
a moment Vidocg was at liberty. 

He hastened to the lodging of a friend of 
- Francine, where, as long as he kept quiet, he 
- was perfectly secure. But Vidocq’s name was 
: Reckless. Next morning, when the hue-and-cry 
. was ringing after him, he walked abroad in his 
disguise. He was sitting down to dinner at a 
. tavern, when a sergeant by the name of Jacquard, 
attended by four men, came in to look for him. 
Vidocq went up to Jacquard, and led him to a 
pantry with a window in the door. ‘If you are 
looking for that rascal Vidocq,” he said, ‘‘ hide 
here, and you will see him. I will make a sign 
to you when he comes in.” The sergeant led his 
men into the pantry, and Vidocq turned the key. 
Then, crying to his prisoners, ‘‘It is Vidoeq who 
_ has locked you in; farewell !” he went off at his 

leisure, leaving the sergeant, mad with fury, try- 
ing to kick down the door. : 
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But such bravado could not long escape scot- 
free. <A few days later he was caught, was taken 
to the Tower, and was locked up in a dungeon 
with a culprit named Calendrin. Calendrin had 
already worked a seerct hole half through his 
wall; and with Vidocq’s help the task went for- 
ward gayly. The third night all was ready; the 
moment of escape arrived ; and Vidocq, stripped 
stark naked, thrust himself into the hole. ‘To 
his horror and dismay the passage held him like 
atrap. Ie could not stir ; his agony became un- 
bearable, and he was forced to call the sentry. 
The guards rushed up with torches. He was 
tugged out, flayed and bleeding, and dragged off 
to another cell, where he was vigilantly guarded. 

But soon his trial came on. With eightcen 
other culprits he was taken to the court. The 
entrance of the anteroom, in which they waited, 
was guarded by a corporal with a troop of sol- 
diers. The prisoners were attended by two gen- 
darmes. One of these put down his hat and 
cloak to go into the court. In an instant Vi- 
docq slipped them on, took a prisoner by the 
arm and‘led him to the door. The corporal 
threw it open, and the pair walked out into the 
street. An escape so prompt, so simple, so auda- 
cious, is sufficient of itself to mark a master- 
mind. 

Vidocq went off to hide with Francine. They 
resolved to fly to Belgium. But on the eve of 
their departure Vidoeq stole abroad, and chanced 
upon a girl of his acquaintance, who took him 
home with her to supper. Francine, at this 
neglect, went mad with jealousy. She vowed 
to call the guards and hand him over to the 
retribution which his infidelity deserved. Willing 
to let the storm blow over, Vidocq left her, and 
lay for five days hidden in a suburb of the city. 
Then, dressed as a country bumpkin, he returned 
to make his peace. But instead of finding Fran- 
cine, as he expected, he was seized by the police, 
was dragged to prison, and was accused, to his 
amazement, of attempted murder. As he stood 
before the magistrate a door flew open, and a girl, 
supported by two gendarmes, staggered, white as 
death, into the court, cast her eyes upon him, 
broke into a shriek and fainted. The girl was 
Francine! A few hours after his departure she 
had been discovered lying senseless in a pool of 
blood, stabbed in five places, and with Vidocq’s 
knife beside her. As soon as she could speak she 
had declared that in a fit of jealous passion she 
had stabbed herself. But her story was suspected ; 
for their quarrel had been overheard, and it was 
thought that she desired to screen him. Vidocq’s 
narrative confirmed her story. But he had had a 
narrow escape. Had Francine’s hand but struck 
a little surer he must infallibly have ended his 
earecr by an assassin’s death. 
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His life was safe; but he was once again in 
prison, with the galleys waiting to receive him. 
A few days afterward a strange thing happened. 
The jailer left his door unfastened. In the gray 
dawn, while all the prison was asleep, he walked 
out of his cell. 

The gatekeeper had that moment slipped into a 
tavern opposite ; but as Vidocq issued from the 
gate he rushed out bawling in pursuit. Vidocq 
escaped by speed of foot ; but the city-gates were 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE BAGNE AT BREST. 
guarded, and he could not leave the town. At 


dusk he gained the ramparts, glided down a rope, 
fell fifteen feet into the fosse, and sprained his 
ankle. He was discovered by a carter, who, with 
striking kindness, drove him to his hut in the 
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next village, rubbed his sprain with soap and 
brandy, and kept him hidden for some days. 
Thence Vidocq made his way to Ostend. He 
wished to sail for India; but he had no papers, 
and no skipper would convey him. In this pre- 


dicament he joined a 
-gang of smugglers, with 
whom he helped to run 
ashore by starlight some 
kegs of muslin and to- 
baceo. But the custom- 
officers attacked the party ; 
two smugglers were shot dead ; 
and Vidocq, though the bul- 
lets missed him, caught a 
chill, and fell into a fever. 
One night’s experience was 
sufficient for him. He de- 
cided that he did not care to 
be a smuggler. 

Moreover, he was dying to 
He resolved to venture back to 
On the road two gendarmes who were 


see Francine. 
Lille. 
drinking at a wine-shop asked him for his papers, 
and, on finding that he had none, took him to the 
guardhouse. A brigadier of Lille, who had seen 
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him at the prison, happened to come in, and re- 
cognized him. He was conveyed to Lille, and 
thence to Douai, where he was locked up again. 
He shared the dungeon of a pair of desperadoes 
who were already scheming an escape by burrow- 
ing beneath the pavement, and thence through 
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the window. The work was slow, for the walls 
were five feet thick; but after two months’ labor 
the last stone was reached. At dead of night the 
captives knocked it out. But they had, in error, 
made the hole too low. ‘To their horror and dis- 
may, the river rushed in like a millrace. The 
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the prison-wall. The three now worked by turns. 
One man was always in the hole; while, in case 
the guards should enter unexpectedly, a shirt and 
vest, stuffed out with straw, lay on the bed to 
represent him. ‘The rubbish from the hole was 
thrown into the River Scarpe, which ran below 


turnkeys heard them bewl, ran up with lights, 
and found them splashing in the flood. Dripping 
and crestfallen, they were hoisted out, and lodged 
in separate cells. 

A little after, Vidocq was conducted to a den in 
the town-hall, a narrow, wet and pitchy dungeon, 
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in which he passed eight days cramped up among 
the sodden straw, with both hands fettered to his 

-ankle-rings. Lis very misery inspired him with 
ascheme. On being put into a coach to be con- 
dueted to his former prison, he, with a handker- 
chief across his eyes, as if the daylight dazzled 
them, sat feebly huddled in a corner. His guards, 
contemptuous of so weak a captive, soon relaxed 
their vigilance. All at once he dropped the hand- 
kerchief, threw open the coach-door, bounded out 
into the road, and was off like the wind. Almost 
before the gaping guards, impeded by their sabres 
and jack-boots, had struggled from the coach, the 
fugitive was out of sight and danger. 

But, in truth, a fugitive of Vidocq’s character 
was never out of danger. He reached Dunkirk, 
and there struck up a friendship with the super- 
cargo of a Swedish brig, who promised him a 
berth. But before the brig set sail Vidocq, in 
his sailor's dress, was taken up for brawling at a 
pot-house, was sitspected, from his lack of papers, 
to have escaped from prison, was taken back to 
Douai and locked up at once. 

And now his trial, repeatedly postponed by his 
escapes, at last came on. Of the forgery of the 
order of release he was entirely innocent ; for the 
conspirators who had used his cell had told him 
nothing of their purpose. Appearances, however, 
damned him. Ie was condemned to eight years 
at the galleys, at the Bagne of Brest. 

But the prison was not built that could hold 
Vidoeq for eight years. Lis wits went instantly 
towork. Some of the galley-slaves possessed more 
freedom than the rest, and were wont to smuggle 
articles into the prison. Vidoeq obtained from 
one of these a file, a sailor’s shirt and trousers, 
anda wig. That night he ent his fetters nearly 
through, and, with a dexterity which gulled the 
sentries, put on the sailor’s dress beneath his con- 
vict’s frock. Next day his gang was sent to work 
the pumps. Ife watched his moment, slipped be- 
hind a stack of timber, etripped off his gulley- 
frock and trousers, popped on his wig, snapped 
his nearly severed fetters, and before the guards 
had missed him was off into the town. 

But to pass the city-gate was thought impossi- 
ble for fugitives. It was watched by an old gal- 
Jey-slave, Lachique by name, who was celebrated 
for the eagle eve with which he could distinguish 
a cropped head beneath the closest cap, or the 
almost imperceptible dragging of a leg accus- 
tomed to the fetter. But Lachique that day had 
met his match. Vidocq, in his wig and sailor’s 

. suit, came gayly up, and asked him for a pipe- 
light. The old man gave it with the utmost 
- courtesy ; and Vidocq walked off, puffing, through 
the gate. 
He took the road for Cannes. 
all went well; 


For two days 
but on the third he met two gen- 
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darmes, who asked him for his papers. Vidoeq 
was ready with a story: his name was Duval, born 
at Lorient, a deserter from the frigate Cocarde. 
Duval was no imaginary being; such was the 
name of a real sailor, of whom he had_ heard 
spoken at the Bagne. In accordance with this 
story, he was led to Lorient. and was lodged, as 
a deserter, in the naval prison. There, among 
other captives, was a sailor who looked at him 
with a mysterious smile. “ My boy,” said he. “I 
do not know you, but you are not Augustus Du- 
val, for he died two yenrs ago at Martinique.” 
Then, as Vidoeq stood dumfounded, he contin- 
ued: ‘* But no one knows that he has hopped the 
twig ; you can pass for him with ease; he ran 
away to sea when very young ; and I can tell you 
all about his family. But you must have his 
mark upon your arm—a tattooed altar with a 
garland.” Then the new friends laid their heads 
together. They pelted a sentinel with crusts of 
bread, for which they were locked up for punish- 
ment in a solitary cell. There, with a bunch of 
needles dipped in Indian ink, the sailor pricked 
on Vidocq’s arm the altar and the garland. A 
fortnight later he was taken from his cell to be 
confronted with his family. He fell upon his 
father’s neck; and his father, his mother, his 
uncle and his cousin all recognized with joy their 
lost Augustus ! 

His kinsfolk filled his purse with louis, and he 
was sent off, still in custody, to join his ship, 
which was in harbor at St. Malo. ITiis fate now 
hung upon his chances of escaping by the way ; 
but when the party entered Quimper he had 
found no means to dupe his guards. Then he 
resolved to try his chance as a sick man. Ile 
munched tobhaceo for two days, until he gave him- 
self a gastric fever, and was ordered to be sent to 
the infirmary. There he soon found out that one 
of the attendants, who had been a convict, could 
be prevailed upon, for lucre, to procure him a 
disguise, and to show him where to scale the gar- 
den-wall. <A disguise was not so easily obtained ; 
but Vidoeq hit upon a scheme of strange and 
ludicrous audacity. When Sister Frances, the 
tallest and the stoutest nurse in the infirmary, 
had gone to early matins, Vidocq’s confederate 
stole into her cell, and helped himself to a nun’s 
robe and bonnet, with a veil. Vidoeq put them 
on. The two conspirators crept out, before the 
dawn, into the garden, where Vidocq, with the 
help of his companion’s shoulders, scaled the wall 
with ease. 

And now for a short time his lot was useful, 
quict and contented. But fate was not to let 
him alone. The French authorities were watch- 
ing for Frenchmen pressed on board of Dutch 
vessels. Vidoeq sought refuge on a pirate-ship ; 
but even here misfortune dogged him. A band 
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of gendarmes came suddenly on board one morn- 
ing to look for an escaped assassin. They failed 
to find the man they wanted—bnt they found 
Augustus Duval. the deserter, with whose escape 
ina nun’s dress the ears of the police were ring- 
ing. To Vidocg’s infinite disgust he found him- 
self led off in custody, and turned into a galley- 
slave once more. 

At Donai. his old quarters, the turnkeys who 
had previously had charge of him discovered his 
identity. Ie was sent to Toulon with the chain- 
gang, and placed in the department of the dan- 
gerous captives. He was now worse off than at 
the Bagne at Brest. At last, one night, as he was 
Iving half asleep upon his bench, a project flashed 
upon his mind. 

Next day, when the inspector came his round, 
he burst into a prayer for mercy. He was, he 
said, the victim of a fatal likeness to his brother, 
who was the Vidocq so renowned for his escapes. 
He was an injured innocent. Yet he did not ask 
for freedom. All that he begged was tu be saved 
from the society of villains, though he should 
pass his life in fetters at the bottom of a loath- 
some dungeon. He played his part with such 
reality that the inspector listened with belief and 
pity. His first step was gainel. Te was ordered 
to be placed among the working convicts. 

Vis state was now the same as it had been at 
Brest, and he proceeded to escape in the same 
manner. As before. he put on a disguise beneath 
his convict’s frock : as before, he slipped away 
without dizeovery + as before. he reached the city- 
gate. But here he found, to his dismay. that no 
one was allowed to pass without a green card 
given by a magistrate. As lie stood in great per- 
plexity he heard the cannon of the fortress fire 
three shots, whieh told that his escape had been 
discovered. He trembled : but at the moment of 
despair he saw a coffin, with a train of followers, 
proceeding to the burial-ground outside the city. 
Vidoeq mingled with'the sad procession, burst 
into a flood of tears, and passed in safety through 
the gateway as a wailing mourner. 

He walked till five o'clock that evening, when 
he fell in with a stranger with a gun and game- 
bag, whom at first he took to be a sportsman, and 
with whom he struck up an acquaintance. This 
new friend asked him to his cottage, and set him 
down to supper on a kid and onions. Then the 
stranger told his story. THe was one of sixty 
honest citizens who had refused to serve the 
press-gangs, and hal retreated to the woods in 
self-defense. If Vidoeq chose to join the brother- 
hood he was willing to present him.  Vidocq 
jumped at the proposal. Next day they jour- 
neved to a solitary hut among the mountains, 
where he was welcomed by his new companions 
and by their leader, Captain Roman. But he 
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soon discovered that his friend had duped him. 
The next night he was sent out with a party to 
wavlay a diligence. The honest citizens were : 
gang: of highway robbers ! 

Vidoeq was now in a predicament. If he at- 
tempted to escape, he ran the risk of being 
shot ; if he became a bandit, he ran the risk of 
being hanged. A curious freak of chance delivered 
him. One night he was awakened by a bandit 
screaming out that he had lost his purse. Vidoeq, 
as the last recruit, was the first to be suspected. 
In an instant he was seized and stripped: and 
the brand of the galley-slave was discovered on 
his shoulder. A roar of rage went up. <A gallev- 
slave [—a rogue !—perhaps a spy! It was resolved 
to shoot him on the spot. A firing-party was told 
off ; Vidoeq heard the muskets click ; but even 
in that peril he preserved his readiness. He drew 
the captain of the gang apart, and proposed to 
him a stratagem to discover the true thief. The 
captain listened and consented. He prepared a 
bunch of straws, and bade the superstitious brig- 
ands cach to draw one. ‘The guilty man,” he 
said, ‘‘ will draw the longest.” All drew; the 
straws were re-examined: and one, held by Jo- 
seph d'Osiolles, was found shorter than the rest. 
The captain turned upon him furiously. “You 
are the thief,” he said. ‘The straws-were of 
equal length. A guilty terror made you shorten 
yours.” D'Osiolles was seized and searched, and 
the purse, fat with ill-got booty. was found lid- 
den in his belt. 

Vidooq was saved. But the eaptain teld Iiin 
that, with all regret. he could not keep a galley- 
slave amoug his baud. As he spoke he slipped 
into his hand fifteen gold pieces. and bade him ¢o 
in peaee, and hold his tongue. 

Vidocq went witha glad heart. TIe put on a 
smock -frock, seraped acquaintance with seme 
wagoners, and drove a team as far as Lyons. 
Thence he made his way to Arras. Tis father 
was now dead; but he took refuge with his 
mother, who placed him in a safe concealment. 
But Vidocq’s recklessness was still his failiny. 
On Shrove Tuesday he was fool enough to xo 
to a masked ball, appareled as a marquis. A 
girl of his acquaintance guessed his secret, and 
whispered it among the company. The rumor 
reached the hearing of two sergeants who were 
there on duty. They stepped up to the pretended 
marquis, and bade him follow them into the court. 
He did so; but as they were proceeding to untie 
his mask he knocked them down like lightning, 
and raced into the street. The sergeants darted 
after him. Vidocq soon outstripped them: but 
presently he found, to his dismay. that he had 
run into a cul-de-sae. As the sergeants rushed 
up to seenre him he snatched a house-key from 
a door, and pointing it, in the dim light, as if it 
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were a pistol, swore to blow out the brains of the 
first man who touched him. The guards recoiled ; 
he darted past them, and in a moment was be- 
yond pursuit. 

But Vidocq found that Arras was too hot to 
hold him. He left the town; but he had only 
jamped out of the frying-pan to fall into the fire. 
He was trudging, as a peddler, from the fair of 
Nantes, when he was recognized and seized, 
placed among a chain- gang, and set out upon 
the march to Douai. 

While on the road he was secured one night 
within the citadel at Bapaume. Next morning, 
while the prisoners were being counted in the 
barrack-yard, and while the notice of the guards 
was taken by the sudden entrance of another 
gang, Vidocq spied a baggage-wagon just about 
to leave the yard. In an instant he had slipped 
in at the back. The wagon jogged out of the 
city ; and Vidocq, while the driver was stopping 
for a tankard at a tavern, glided from his hiding- 
place, and concealed himself till nightfall in a 
field of maize. 

He wandered to Boulogne, where he fell in at 
a tavern with a crew of pirates, who, having just 
put into harbor with a prize, were roaring songs 
in chorus, filching kisses from the pretty women, 
and getting all as drunk as pipers. Vidocq joined 
these merry buccaneers. A few days afterward 
they put to sea. At first they were unlucky ; but 
one midnight, off Dunkirk, a sail was secn to 
glitter in the moonlight. The pirates boarded 
with such fury that within ten minutes the black 
flag was flying from the masthead of the prize. 
But they had lost twelve men. One. of these, 
Lebel, who formerly had been a corporal, so curi- 
ously resembled Vidocq, that they were constantly 
mistaken. Vidocq hit upon a lucky thought. 
Before the corpse was stitched into the sack of 
sand in order to be thrown into the sea he took 
possession of the dead man’s pocketbook and pass- 
port. He resolved to be no longer Vidocgq, the 
escaping galley-slave, but Lebel, the corporal. 

At Boulogne, to which the ship returned, he 
joined a company of gunners. As Lebel, he took 
at first the rank of corporal; but his zeal and 
steadiness soon marked him for promotion. One 
night, when he was on his rounds, he spied the 
twinkle of a light within the powder-magazine. 
He darted in. A lamp was set beneath a powder- 
cask ; the wood was taking fire ; another instant, 
and the building would be blown into the air. 
Vidocq rushed up, scized the lamp, stamped out 
the sparks, and saved the magazine. The keeper 
of the stores, who had contrived this scheme in 
order to conceal his thieveries, had disappeared. 
Six weeks afterward he was discovered lying ina 
wheatfield, with a pistol by his side, and a bullet 
through his head. 
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Vidocq, for this act of promptitude, was made 
& sergeant. And now, at last, his path seemed 
clear before him. Lebel, the sergeant, was a 
rising soldier. Vidocq, the galley-slave, was at 
the bottom of the sea. 

But how long was this to last ? Notlong. Fate 
made him quarrel with a certain quartermaster. 
They drew, and Vidocq wounded his opponent in 
the breast. On stripping off the quartermaster’s 
shirt to stanch the hurt, Vidocq perceived a ser- 
pent’s head tattooed upon his chest, the tail of 
which went round one arm and coiled about an 
anchor. Vidocq recognized the serpent ; he had 
seen it at the galleys. The quartermaster, like 
himself, was an escaper; and what was worse, at 
the same instant he looked eagerly at Vidocq, and 
recalled his face to mind. 

The pair of galley-slaves, thus strangely met, 
struck up a show of friendship. Each swore to 
keep the other's secret; but the quartermaster 
proved a traitor, and conveyed a hint to the po- 
lice. At five o’clock one morning Vidocq was 
arrested, bound with ropes, and once more started 
on the march to Douai. His dream was over. 
Lebel was dead in earnest, and the old Videcq 
was alive once more. 

At Douai, where he was detained some months, 
he sometimes ate his dinner in the jailer’s room, 
of which the window, opening at a dizzy height 
above the River Scarpe, had been left without a 
grating. One evening, after dinner, Vidocq 
watched his moment, bounded through the win- 
dow, and made the giddy plunge into the river. 
The window was so far aloft that the astonished 
jailer failed to spy him swimming in the twilight 
down the stream. ‘The banks were searched ; his 
hat was found ; but unhappily for the pursuers 
his head was not inside it. By that time he had 
reached the water-gate beneath the city-walls, 
dived under it, and found himself outside the 
town. Then, gasping and exhausted, he dragged 
himself to land. 

He dried his dripping garments at the oven of 
a friendly baker, and again made off across the 
country. For some days he hid himself at Dui- 
sans in the cottage of a captain’s widow, an old 
friend. Thence, in a disguise, he made his way 
to Paris, where, buried in the heart of the great 
city, he conceived a hope of living unobserved. 
His mother joined him, and with her assistance 
he acquired the shop and business of a master- 
tailor. Ludicrous as the idea appears to those 
who know his character, for eight months Vidocq 
handled patterns, measured customers, and, what 
is more, grew prosperous and contented. But 
hie disasters were not over. One day he chanced 
to come across Chevalier, his wife’s brother, whom 
the world had used so basely, that, instead of 
sending lords and ladies to the guillotine, he had 
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just come out of jail for stealing spoons, This the name of Bouhin. But Bouhin also turned 
reptile worked on Vidocq’s trepidation, drained against him. At three o’clock one night a party 
him of his money, and as soon as he had sucked came to seize him. Vidocq, in his shirt, jumped 
him dry betrayed him to the ~. 
guards, with whom it was his pai: 
aim to curry favor. Nets 

A few days afterward, at 
break of day, a band of gen- 
darmes knocked at Vidocq’s ae” 
door. He rushed into a 
neighbor’s attic and conceal- 
ed himself beneath a mat- 
tress, where the searchers, 
though they shook 
the mattress, failed = 
to find him. Then 
he took lodgings ~<-—>= 
with a coiner by 


out of bed, dashed 
up the stairs, and 
crept out of a 
window on the 
tiles. But the 
pursuers were be- 
hind him; there 
was no escaping 
from the roof; 
and he was seized 
among the chim- 
neys. 

Vidocq was 
weary of escapes and captures. He 
took a vital resolution—a resolution 
which affected his whole future life. 
He wrote to M. Henry, the chief of 


Se the police, and offered him his serv- 

— ice as a spy. 
M. Henry wavered. There were 
ao points in Vidocq’s favor—and there 
<=. Hr : sa es were points against him. His power was 
— ts UE ee great, and might be of enormous value. The 
ia ‘ bis very qualities—the strength and courage, the 
Kom Snes ta > ready-wittedness, the cunning in disguises— 
a tLe i which had rendered him the dread of the 
gi inen . police might render him in turn the scourge 
YIROCQ IS ALLOWED TO ESCAPE FROM PRISON IN PARIS, of evil-doers. He could venture into places 


TO BECOME A POLICE SPY. in which no officer durst show his face; 
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for in these hells he was a paragon—a_ hero 
—to whom the sharpest and the boldest repro- 
bate looked up as a disciple to a master. His 
skill in making an escape was regarded as un- 
earthly ; there was thought to be no turnkey at 
whom he could not snap his fingers, no fetters 
that he could not break in sunder, no wall 
through which he could not pierce his way. His 
advice was sought as if he were an oracle. Se- 
crets of which the revelation would have hanged 
a dozen men were whispered eagerly into his ears. 
The lives of scores of gallows-birds were at his 
mercy. ‘Turned loose among them, in appear- 
ance their confederate, but in secret their be- 
traver, he might well be of more profit to the 
cause of law than a battalion of armed men. 

But was he to be trusted ? M. Henry thought 
he might be trusted. Ile had committed no 
great crime—and he had lately done his best, 
when he was free, to lead an honest life. These 
things argued in his favor. It was decided to 
acgept his offer, though not without 2 stringent 
guarantee. He was required to bring to justice 
every month a certain minimum of culprits ; and 
it was understood that if he failed to reach the 
stipulated number he was to be delivered to the 
hulks once more. 

The compact was concluded on these terms. 
Vidoeq was taken, handcuffed, from the prison, 
was put into a wicker car, was driven from the 
city, and was suffered to escape. ‘The same even- 
ing he was loose among the cutthroats and the 
ring-droppers ; in appearance, sti a fugitive— 
in reality, a spy. 

His first achievement was the capture of a 
coiner by the name of Watrin—a fierce and can- 
ning desperado, who had completely baffled the 
police. Vidoeq tracked him to his lair above a 


cobbler’s shop. At midnight he went, single-~ 


handed, to the spot, met, by chance, the coiner 
at the doorway, and rushed instantly upon him. 
Watrin dealt him a tremendous blow, and dart- 
ing back into the building through a window, 
snatched up the cobbler’s knife. To follow was 
to rush on certain death ; for the ruffian, armed 
with such a weapon, was as dangerous as a 
wounded beast of prey. But Vidoeq used his wits. 
He made a sound like that of steps retreating ; 
Watrin put his head out of the window to make 
sure that he was gone; and in an instant Vidoeq 
seized him by the hair. The bravo struggled fu- 
riously ; but gradually Vidoeq, by sheer strength 
of muscle, dragged him through the window, and 
the pair fell, locked together, to the ground. 
Before his enemy could use his weapon Vidocq 
wrenched it from his grasp, bound his arms, and 
dragged him single-handed to the guardhouse. 
M. Henry and the officers on duty could scarcely 
trust their eyes when they beheld the pair come in. 
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Watrin (who was hanged) was'a mere savage. 
St. Germain was a rascal of a different dye. This 
rogue, a clerk turned felon, was a dandy and a 
wit, and so great a master of the graces, that in 
spite of his pig-eyes, his pock-marked cheeks, and 
his mouth like a hyena’s, the ladies of his circle 
thought him charming. St. Germain had con- 
ceived a spirited design—to climb one night into 
a banker’s garden, to break into the house, to 
knock the inmates on the head, and to go off 
with the cash-box. Te had already two confed- 
erates, but he required a third; and he invited 
Vidocq. Vidoeq, who thought he saw his way to 
take the rogues red-handed, readily consented. 
But he soon found that he had been too hasty. 
The scheme was to come off that very night, at 
midnight. As yet it was not noon ; but St. Ger- 
main, who, like Sampson Brass’s father Foxey, 
suspected everyone on principle, whether friends 
or foes, required that they should spend the in- 
terval together in his lodgings. The other two 
asscnted ; and Vidoeq was compelled to do the 


same. But while his three companions were em-— 


ployed in cleaning pistols, and in putting a keen 
edge on murderous knives which, on suspicion 
of his falsity, they would have plunged into his 
heart, he racked his brains for a device to send a 
line to the police. At last he found one. He 
remarked that at his lodgings he had some bot- 
tles of choice burgundy, which, if they could be 
fetched, would make the time fly gaylv. The 
robbers roared in approbation. St. Germain’s 
porter went off with the message ; and Vidocq’s 
mistress, Annette, brought the wine. Vidocq 
meantime had stretched himself upon the bed, 
and traced a few words secretly upon a scrap of 
paper, which, under the pretext of kissing An- 
nette as she left them, he slipped into her hand. 
The scrawl instructed her to watch them in dis- 
guire, and to pick up anything he might let fall. 
He next proposed that, for precaution, he should 
be taken to inspect the place of action, which ag 
yet he had not seen. The rest agreed. Locking 
their two companions in the room, St. Germain 
took him to the banker's garden, and showed him 
where they were to scale the wall. Vidoeq had 
now learnt all he wanted. While St. Germain, 
on returning, stepped into a shop to purchase 
some black crape to use for masks, he scribbled 
his directions, and let fall the missive in the 
street. Annette, who was behind them in dis- 
guise, picked up the twist of paper and carried 
it to the police. 

Midnight came; the confederates stole forth 
upon their deed of darkness, scaled the wall and 
dropped into the garden. Vidocq was still astride 
upon the coping, when a party of police, who had 
been lurking in the shrubbery, sprang out upon 
the robbers. The latter fired their pistols; sev- 
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eral officers were injured ; but at last the rogues 
were struck down, seized and bound. Vidoegq,. to 
play his part to the conclusion, tumbled from the 
wall, as if shot dead, and was carried off before 
the verv eves of his companions under a white 
shect. 

Father Moiselet, whose story we have next to 
tell, was sexton, bell-ringer and chorister at the 
church of Livry. Ife was by trade a cooper, and 
though commonly regarded as a saint in humble 
life, was in reality an oily hypocrite. His vicar, 
frightened at the rumored coming of the Cossacks 
at the first invasion, resolved to bury the church- 
‘vessels in a barn. A friend of his, a wealthy 
jeweler, determined to conceal his diamonds in 
the same receptacle ; and honest Father Moiselet 
was emploved to dig the hole. The treasure was 
regarded as secure: but one day Moiselet came 
rushing to the vicar, just able to gasp out, “ The 
hole !—the hole!’ The vicar, nearly dead with 
terror, hurricd to the barn. The hole was 

empty ! 

Vidocq was employed to trace the thief. He 
first had Moiselet arrested on suspicion. While 
the sexton was in prison he disguised himeelf as 
a Jew hawker, and called on Mme. Moiselet, in 
the hope that she might offer him for sale a 
golden chalice or a rope of diamonds. But, for 
reasons to be seen, the hope was idle. Then, as 
a German valet, he got himself arrested, and shut 

_up with Moiselet in prison. He and the worthy 
sexton soon became the best of friends. The 
latter loved a glass of wine. In each of Vidoeq’s 
buttons a gold picce was sewn. He cut them off, 
a button at a time, called for bottle after bottle, 
and when his boon companion was in a merry 
vein he told his story. His name was Fritz ; 
his master was an Austrian officer; and he had 
stolen his haversack and buried it among the 
woods of Bond. Moiselet was at first too wary 
to return this confidence; but he confessed that 
he was tired of Mme. Moiselet, and that nothing 
would delight him better than to fly with his new 
friend to Germany, and to lead a merry life. 
That he could not lead a merry life on nothing 
was self-evident ; aud Vidoeq now felt certain 
that he had the treasure. It was agreed that 
they should take the earliest chance of making 
an escape; and a chance was soon discovered. 
Vidocq secretly directed the police to take them 
to another prison, bound together by a slender 
cord. At a lonely corner of the road they snapped 
the cord, and plunged into the woods of Vau- 
jours. No spot for their escape could have been 
better chosen. Presently the sexton looked about 
him, thrust his arm into a thicket, drew forth a 
spade, stripped off his cout, began to dig beneath 
a certain birch-tree, and speedily turned up the 
box of treasure. But as he gazed upon the spoil 
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with glistening eyes, to his inexpressible dismay 
his colleague seized the spade, brandished it in 
the air, threatened to knock him on the head 
if he resisted, and marched him off to meet his 
doom. 

These exploits, and a thousand of which these 
are merely typical examples, raised Vidocy’s fame 
to a prodigious height. As a felon he had been 
the prince of prison-breakers. Tle was now re- 
garded, and with justice, as the greatest felon- 
catcher ever seen. Soon he rose to be chief 
agent of the Guard of Safety. For cighteen 
years the mingled skill and daring of his capt- 
ures were without a parallel. It is said that, in 
that time, he cleared the slums of Paris of more 
than twenty thousand rogues. Yet the man who 
was the scourge of criminals was himself a galley- 
slave, for whom, if the authorities so willed, the 
fetters and the bench were still in waiting. At 
length, in 1827, he was considered to have earned 
his pardon. He had made sufficient money for 
his wants, and he resigned. 

But the vicissitudes of fate were still before 
him. Ile started, with his little fortune, a card 
and paper factory at St. Mandé, in which all the 
workmen were old criminals. But his capital ran 
short; the neighbors grumbled at this colony of 
rogues among them ; and the business had to be 
wound up. Te then set up, at Paris, a Secret 
Information office, which was, at first, a great 
success. But before long he was charged with 
wringing money from the fears of those whose 
secrets he acquired. Ile was arrested, tried, and, 
though at last acquitted, was brought down to 
the verge of ruin. ; 

He then resolved to try his fortune as a public 
entertainer. In 1845 he crossed to London, and 
produced his exhibition at the Cosmorama.  ILis 
exploits were on every tongue; and thousands of 
spectators flocked into his show. Vidocq, at 
seventy, was a striking figure. No spectator 
could forget the tall form, now grown portly, 
in drab breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes 
with silver buckles, the bull-neck, the strange 


face, sloping upward like a pear, the ears pierced 


with slender golden rings, the grizzled hair, and 
the bushy brows above the steel-gray eyes which 
glittered like a lynx’s. ITlis performance must 
have been immensely entertaining. Ile told the 
story of his life; he donned his chains, his galley- 
dress and the huge iron balls which he had worn 
at Brest; he brought forth relics of great male- 
factors—Fieschi’s coat, Paparonie’s cap, the cru- 
cifix which Raoul had used in the last cell; he 
related his escapes and his most famous captures ; 
and as he told his stories he changed his face and 
decked himself in the disguise which he had worn 
on each occasion, and appeared successively be- 
fore the eves of the spectators as a pickpocket, a 
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coal-heaver, a galley-slave, a Jew, a scullion and 


- &@ nun. 


By his performance Vidocq cleared enough to 
buy himself a small annuity. He retired to Paris, 
and there lived quietly in lodgings until 1857, 


VIDOCQ AND FATHER MOISELET. 
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when, at the great age of eighty-two, he was 
struck down with paralysis. On finding his end 
near he sent for a confessor, and—so whimsical 
a thing is human nature—he greatly edified the 
holy man by dying like a saint. One trifling pec- 


cadillo he perhaps forgot to mention. The 
breath had hardly left his body when ten 
lovely damsels, each provided with a copy of 
his will which left her all his property, ar- 
rived upon the scene. Alas for all the ten! 
Vidocq had always loved the smiles of 
beauty, and had obtained them by a gift 
which cost him nothing. He had left his 
whole pessessions to his landlady. 
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‘*FoR A SECOND—AND IT SEEMED AN AGE—HE GAZED AT HER; THEN HE TURNED AND RAN, HE KNEW NOT WHITHER.” 


MME. SYBILLE. 


By CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 
CuHapterR L—TuHeEe DveEt. 


THE sun was just rising above the misty heights 
of Chaillot, when a carriage which had come by 
the Paris Road turned aside into the narrow lane 
which leads into the depths of the Forest of St. 
Maude. Ten minutes later a second equipage, 
very similar in appearance, and which had like- 


wise come by the Paris Road, followed the first’ 


into the heart of the wood. 
Vol. XXXI., No. 2—11. 


The rumble of wheels and the jingle of harness 
had hardly died away, when the regular beat of 
hoofs again disturbed the morning quiet, and a 
horseman with flushed face, clothing disarranged, 
and his aspect indicative of haste and alarm, raced 
along the lane, spurring his foaming animal to the 
top of his speed. In a moment he had vanished 
among the shadows of the overarching trees. 
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Meanwhile the first of the two carriages had 
driven onward a mile or more; then it turned 
out of the lane, and drew up at a small, solitary 
glade carpeted with thick, short turf, and en- 
tirely surrounded by a close undergrowth. Here 
three gentlemen alighted and proceeded toward 
the centre of the glade. One of them carried 
under his arm a long, slim package wrapped in 
green cloth. Another was a short, stout, elderly 
person of grave and professional aspect. The 
third was a man of thirty-five, tall of stature, and 
fashionably attired. Ile cast a cold, indifferent 
glance about him as he walked forward, and his 
manner bore the composure of one well prepared 
_ for the business that had brought him there. 

Arrived near the middle of the open space, the 
three gentlemen paused ; the elderly person and 
the one with the package conversing together in 
subdued tones, while the third drew ont a cigar 
and proceeded to smoke with the coolness which 
characterized all his movements. They had stood 
thus but a few moments when the second carriage 
wheeled into the glade, on the side opposite the 
first, and two more gentlemen got out and ap- 
proached the other three. 

One of the newcomers was a young man— 
hardly more than a youth, indeed, of slight 
frame and delicate appearance. He was very 
pale, and the quick, hectic flushes that came and 
went in his cheek, his trembling lip and the rest- 
less movement of his hands showed that he was 
laboring under great excitement. 

He paused at a little distance from the group, 
while his companion, who bore under his arm a 
bundle similar to that already described, advanced 
a few paces and was joined by the one of the 
three who carried the parcel. These two con- 
ferred earnestly together ; then each in turn un- 
tying his bundle drew out a pair of rapiers. 

Meanwhile the two principals had divested 
themselves of coats, hats, vests and neckties, and 
now stood a dozen feet apart, gazing at each 
other ; the tall, dark man with a slight, scorn- 
ful curl of the lip, his opponent with frowning 
brow and clinched fingers. 

The seconds separated, each going to his man, 
sword in hand. ‘he younger’s addressed him 
before delivering the weapon : 

‘It is not too late even yet, Christie.” 

“It must go on, Piraud,” was the quick, im- 
patient reply. ‘It is useless to argne. Give me 
the rapier.” 

With a hopeless shrug of the shoulders, his 
second placed the weapon in his hand and stepped 
back. 

“Guard, gentlemen ‘” 

The swords crossed with a click. For an in- 
stant the two men remained motionless, their 
glances seeming to meet and cling with a sort of 
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deadly cohesion. Then the combat began. The 
early morning sun, finding its way into the little 
glade in long, golden streaks, made blots and 
circles of flame where the swords whirled and 
spun in the fierce hunger for human life. 

The duel was of brief duration. From the 
beginning the younger man was manifestly the 
weaker, both in muscle and in knowledge of his 
weapon. For a few seconds the rapiers gritted 
against each other like fiercely grinded teeth. 
Pale sparks, almost invisible in the daylight, flew 
from the opposing blades. There was a swaying 
to and fro, quick, heavy breathing, a sliding of 
feet over the damp turf, a sudden, swift lunge 
that met no guard; a keen cry, sinking into a 
choking sob, and the younger combatant lay upon 


‘the ground, feebly supported upon his elbow. In 


another moment he fell back, and his eyes stared 
upon the blue space of sky above him, sightless. 

His successful opponent quietly donned his 
clothing, and with a single glance at the motion- 
less figure walked toward his carriage, accom- 
panied by his second. The elderly person bent 
for a moment over the prostrate man. Then 
erecting himself with the single word ‘‘ Dead !” 
he, too, entered the carriage, which drove off ata 
rapid pace, just as the horseman dashed into the 
glade at the opposite side, and threw himself from 
the saddle before his animal had come to a halt. 

Without even glancing at the young man’s 
second, who stood near, he flung himself upon 
his knees beside the inanimate form, and took one 
of the limp hands in his own. He dropped it 
instantly. : 

“©Too late! too late !” 

For a long time he remained gazing at the face 
of the dead man with an expression that the sec- 
ond never forgot. 

“Monsieur, this gentleman was a relative ?”* he 
asked. 

The man raised his head, his chest heaved 
deeply, twice or thrice, and he replied : 

“‘ He was my only brother.” 

After a pause he again spoke: 

“He fought with the Count de Lestrelles, a 
professional duelist ?” 
“Yes, monsieur. 

duel ee 

“Call it murder, sir,” interrupted the other, 
sternly, ‘“‘for it was nothing else. But the real 
assassin was not that titled scoundrel. It was 
the woman. What is her infamous name? Sy- 
bille !” 

“But, monsieur,” interposed the second, some- 
what daunted, ‘‘Sybille is not a common irrégu- 
liére. She is a strange creature, proud, reserved, 
highly accomplished—a remarkable woman. It is 
said that she refused to receive your brother at 
her house, and advised him to give up the life he 


As I warned him, this 
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was leading in Paris, and return to his friends in 
America. In a frenzy of rage and jealousy he 
quarreled with the count, whom he suspected of 
being a successful rival—and behold the result !” 
His companion, still gazing fixedly at his 
brother’s face, appeared to give no heed to the 
words. 
* The next afternoon Richard Christie, calling 
at the residence of Mme. Sybille, in the Rue du 
Helder, found the house crowded with eager pur- 
chasers of the rich furniture and effects. Sybille 
herself had disappeared ; nor could he gain the 
faintest clew to her whereabouts. 


CHAPTER II. 
~ Mka@, ADRIAN. 

“THe Hartley house has been let at last, 
Richard.” 

Richard Christie raised his eyes from the book 
he was reading, and a faint smile momentarily 
lighted up his sombre face ; but the smile was 
evidently for the girl herself, and not for the in- 
formation imparted, which seemed to interest him 
very little. 

‘« Indeed !” he said, indifferently. 

“‘Yes, a lady; Mrs. Adrian—a widow, I be- 
lieve, and very rich. I caught a glimpse of her 
on the lawn as I passed just now. She is very 
beautiful; tall, graceful, and not more than 
twenty-six or seven, I should think.” 

“You have improved your opportunities, I 
perceive,” he replied, with a deepening of the 
smile. ‘I had no idea that my little friend was 
so apt a biographer.” 

“You are laughing at me, Richard,” said the 
girl, with a pout. Then her interest in the gos- 
sip getting the mastery of her petulance, she con- 
tinued: ‘“‘She has been living abroad a great 
many years—in Paris, I believe. Oh, forgive me, 
Richard !” she exclaimed, seeing his brow sud- 
denly darken. ‘I have made you unhappy. I 
am so thoughtless !” 

“‘I do not blame you, my child,” he answered, 
gently. ‘It is not your fault that I cannot for- 
get my brother’s tragic death and the evil woman 
who was the cause of it.” 

«* Perhaps, Richard,” said the girl, hesitatingly, 
«< sheewas not so guilty as you think ..07.°’ 

“<Do not defend her, Nina!” he exclaimed, 
arising in agitation; ‘“‘I know too well the in- 
famous class of which she was a notorious mem- 
ber. They are ghouls, harpies, vampires. But 
pardon me, dear,” he added, in a calmer tone, 
seeing that she had drawn back, startled at his 
violence. ‘‘ Let us never speak of this again.” 

With a vain attempt ata reassuring smile, he 
went away with a slow, heavy step and bent head. 
The girl stood looking after him, with hands 
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clasped before her and an expression of some- 
thing more than mere pity in her sweet young 
face. 

Leaving the house with the same slow step and 
gloomy look, he walked along the road a short 
distance, and turned into a quiet lane which led 
to a secluded spot overlooking the river. Here, 
under the low depending branches of an oak, 
completely screened from observation, he had 
been in the habit of passing many of his moody 
hours ; and hither he now directed his steps. 

Until he had stepped under the branches of 
the tree he did not observe that the spot was al- 
ready occupied. Then, raising his eyes, he saw 
a lady, almost within arm’s length, looking at 
him with an expression of calm surprise. At 
the first hasty glance he saw that she was plainly 
but perfectly dressed in dark colors; next, that 
her tall figure was splendidly proportioned ; and 
finally, as his gaze arose to her face, that she was 
wonderfully, bewilderingly beautiful. But was it 
her mouth that gave him the momentary sense of 
something incongruous and doubtful—a faint, far- 
away hint of something at once sensuous and cyn- 
ical? He could not tell; for at the next glance 
the suggestion vanished, and he saw only infinite 
sweetness and sadness there. 

Her presence in that place, and, above all, her 
beauty, had held him spellbound for a moment ; 
then, remembering himself, he removed his hat 
and said : 

«*Pardon me, madam—I was not aware that I 
was intruding.” 

‘‘The pardon should come from you, sir, since 
this is perhaps a favorite retreat of yours.” 

Her voice was low and strangely sweet; the 
voice that should go with such a face, he thought, 
and it stirred him deeply. When he came to an- 
alyze it afterward he remembered that it bore 
the faintest trace of some foreign accent. 

“T have just come into the neighborhood,” she 
added, ‘‘ and I found this lovely spot quite by ac- 
cident.” 

. You are Mrs. Adrian ?” he asked. 

The lady bowed. 

‘Nina Clive spoke of you. The Clives are 
your next neighbors. You will find them nice 
people.” 

‘‘ Hardly from personal knowledge, sir,” she 
replied, coldly, ‘‘ for I shall neither visit nor re- 
ceive visitors.” 

“Are you not depriving yourself of a pleas- 
ure ?” he said, secretly surprised at her manner. 

‘* No,” was the almost harsh rejoinder; ‘‘I am 
defending myself against an annoyance.” 

She gave a short, mirthless laugh, and walked 
a few steps away from him. When she approached 
him again he saw something inexpressibly sad 
fading from her face. 
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«‘You have had a great grief—a loss ?” he could 
not help saying. 

‘Can you not imagine worse things than 
death ?” she asked. ‘There are mistakes, fol- 
lies, sins committed under pressure of inexora- 
ble circumstances ; awakenings which come too 
late ; repentance which is the bitterest mockery 
—any of these may be worse than mere death.” 

She had been speaking with a strange, clouded 
look in her beautiful eyes, half as if she were an- 
swering her own thoughts ; but suddenly smiled, 
as if she had detected the wonder in his face. 

“‘T shall lead you to believe me some criminal 
in disguise. So I am. I have committed the 
unpardonable crime of growing tired of the world, 
and of wishing to keep it at a distance.” 


‘No one can understand that 
better than I do,” he said, gravely. 
*T have had reason enough, God 
knows.” 

“You have had a grief?” she 
asked, with a quick change from 
her hard, careless manner to a sweet 
seriousness that was wonderfully 
winning. a 

“Yes,” he responded, moodily ; 
“fone of those griefs of which you 
spoke, that are worse than mere 
death.” 

Both became silent ; and pres- 
ently, after exchanging a few more 
words, he bade her good-day, and 
left her. 

Nina Clive, who was quick to 
note his changes of mood, observed 
his abstraction during the evening, 
and set herself to entertain him. 
During the conversation he mention- 
ed that he had seen Mrs. Adrian. 

«© What do you think of her ?” 
she asked. 

«‘T have never seen so beautiful 
a woman,” he replied, slowly, and 


once more. 

Richard Christie did not meet 
Mrs. Adrian again for several days, 
and with each day his eagerness to 
see her grew stronger. No other 
woman had ever moved him so. 
He thought of her constantly, to 
the exclusion of all else. 

One afternoon, when he had been 
pacing restlessly to and fro under 
‘the tree for more than an hour, he 
caught sight of a fluttering skirt be- 
tween the undergrowth. His heart 
gave a great leap, and he felt the 
blood rushing to his face as he 
awaited her coming. She greeted him quietly, 
and gave him her hand. The touch of her white, 
shapely fingers sent a swift thrill through every 
nerve in his body. And what was it—what subtle 
yet powerful influence emanated from this woman, 
awaking within him a mysterious turmoil of sug- 
gestion, doubt, wonder, dread ? 

As he came to know her better this impression 
grew stronger, though always misty and uncertain. 
It seemed that he could perceive, in some inde- 
scribable way, flashes of tempestuous passion 
fiercely repressed; a large, voluptuous, sensuous 
life curbed and chained, and chafing madly 
against restraint; a nature lofty and noble in- 
terpenetrated with the instincts that defy alk 
moral law. 


immediately relapsed into his reverie _ 
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And with each time that he met her the charm 
of her presence grew upon him, until it became'a 
threefold chain that he had neither the wish nor 
the will to break. Yet, was it love that he felt 
for this singular woman? Never once had she 
given hima glimpse of her past. She had suffered, 
he knew that; but, it seemed, in some strange 
way, as if a terrific cataclysm had overthrown the 
very foundations of her life. She had strange 
moods, too, that sometimes almost frightened 
him. 

One day—it was his third meeting with her— 
after a pause, she turned to him and said, 
abruptly : 

“Ts it not a strange thing? We have talked 
to each other almost like friends, and yet I do not 
know your name.” 

“<Tt is Richard Christie,” he said. 

Instantly she turned a dead, ghastly white. He 
sprang toward her. thinking she was about to 
faint, but she motioned him back. 

*‘You are ill!” he exclaimed, anxiously. 

With a violent effort she composed herself, and 
as the color came slowly back to her face she 
smiled painfully, and said, in a low, unsteady 
voice : 

“Do not be alarmed. It is a woman’s weak- 
ness, to which I am rarely subject.” 

But he saw that she was suffering, and pres- 
ently she left him, walking slower than her wont. 

It was more than a 
week before he saw 
her again. In his ex- 
treme impatience he 
had almost resolved 
to call upon her, de- 
spite her plain intima- 
tion that she received 
no visitors. When he 
«lid meet her, at last, 
he noted that her face 
was pale and her 
movements languid, 
as if slie had been ill. 

“IT saw,” said he, 
abruptly, ‘‘that you 
had heard of my 
brother’s shameful 
death. They told me 
you had lived in 
Paris, where it was 
common talk.” 

“© Yes,” she replied, 
in a barely audible 
voice, ‘‘I heard of it.” 

«That infamous 
woman——” he _ be- 


n. 
“They said she was 
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not to blame,” she interrupted him, falteringly ; 
‘that she tried to dissuade him.” 

«* She was none the less to blame,” he answered, 
sternly. ‘‘‘Such women’s whole lives are buneful. 
Their very existence is an unpardonable crime.” 

“Perhaps if you knew her now,” she said, still 
looking away, ‘‘ you would not think so bitterly 
of her. Perhaps——” 

«Let us not speak of her again,” he replied, in 
a calmer tone. 

From that day Christie noticed a change in 
Mrs. Adrian’s manner. It was more subdued, 
gentler and sweeter. Often when her eyes met 
his’ there was an appealing look in them that 
gave him an incomprehensible pang. They met 
every day, when the weather was fine; and it 
was now perfectly evident that she wished to 
meet him. The thought caused him an odd 
sensation of doubt. Would it make him happy 
if she should love him? Did he love her? He 
could not tell. At any rate he was sure that to 
lose her now would make him very wretched. 

Meantime little Nina Clive had not failed to 
discover these daily meetings. And oh, the misery 
of the discovery ! He loved the beautiful widow, 
and she had lost him; her grave, handsome Rich- 
ard. She had once hoped, with a sweet, shy hope, 
that her love was returned. And now—oh! now, 
the light of her young life had gone out in the 
blackness of despair ! 
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Absorbed in his fascination, Richard never 
noticed how the fair face had grown thin and 
pale, the slight young figure drooping and list- 
less, and the fresh voice low and broken. Yet 
he did sometimes think of her, and with a curi- 
ous regret, and a sense of something valuable 
thrown away. Especially did he think thus after 
she had spoken to him of Mrs. Adrian, one after- 
noon, as he was about starting to keep his tryst 
at the tree. 

‘‘Richard,” she said, in a tremulous voice, 
with eyes cast down, “do you think that Mrs. 
Adrian is—a good woman ?” 

“Good !” he echoed, hastily! ‘“‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

“¢ Only—I have seen her several times, and— 
and there is something in her face as if she were 
hiding something. I don’t know what it is.” 

“Then you had better wait until your ideas 
are a little clearer before you make accusations,” 
he replied, sharply. 

She looked up at him with trembling lip a mo- 
ment, then covering her face with her hands, 
turned quickly away. He was far from satisfied 
with himself as he took his way down the road. 

Never had Mrs. Adrian seemed so charming as 
on that afternoon. ‘The bright flush that sprang 
into her cheek, and the lighting up of her eyes as 
he approached, set his brain in a whirl. Hardly 
conscious of what he did, he took both her hands 
and held them as he spoke : 

“Tt has seemed an age since yesterday. You 
have become so necessary to me that the hours 
passed apart from you are as if lost out of my 
life.” 

The color deepened in her cheek. Her bosom 
rose and fell quickly. He could feel her hands 
trembling in his. He drew her toward him, and 
- she slowly yielded. 

“«T love you,” he said, bending to kiss her lips. 

But like a lightning-flash her whole demeanor 
changed. A look of absolute dread—of absolute 
horror—convulsed her features. Her eyes met 
his with an expression of anguish that he never 
forgot us she drew her hands away and sprang 
hastily back. 

“Oh,” she moaned, “this is awful—awful ! 
You love me—me! Oh, my God! Am I not 
punished enough ? I never meant this! I only 
wished you to think well of me. Oh, why was I 
so blind—so blind ?” 

She hid her face with her hands, and he saw 
the hot tears dripping through her fingers. 
Then, before he could collect his faculties, she 
turned and fled rapidly away. 

He passed a night of inconceivable agitation, 
and the next day resolved that he would see her 
again and compel her to give some reason for her 
strange action. 


As he drew near their accustomed meeting- 
place he caught the sound of voices. One he 
recognized as hers; the other was a man’s—both 
speaking in quick, excited tones. 

““Why have you pursued me here?” she was 
saying. ‘I fled secretly from Paris to break with 
that false, wicked life and its hateful associations 
forever.” : 

«And among those hateful associations,’ the 
man’s voice replied, mockingly, ‘“‘ you number the 
Count de Lestrelles !” 

The Count de Lestrelles! His brother’s slayer ! 
What horrible mystery was this ? 

With the blood surging in his ears and a cold 
perspiration bedewing his body, he pressed on 
through the undergrowth. In another moment 
he saw them. She was standing at some dis- 
tance from a tall, fashionably dressed man, with a 
handsome, insolent face, gazing at him with feat- 
ures distorted with rage und scorn. As he paused 
in the opening the man spoke again : 

«Then I am to be denied the door of the ac- 
complished and beautiful widow, Mrs. Adrian, 
once rather too well known in Paris as Mme. 
Sybille !” 

A blinding mist came across Richard Christie's 
eyes ; and, unaware, he must have uttered some 
exclamation ; for when his sight cleared again 
she had turned and was looking at him—and 
oh ! the hopelessness of that look! For a second 
—and it seemed an age—he gazed at her; then 
he turned and ran, he knew not whither, taking 
no note of his wanderings, until, late in the even- 
ing, he found himself, footsore and exhausted, im 
his own room. 

Nina, whose room was below his, heard his 
step pacing the floor at intervals all that night. 
She had caught a glimpse of his face as he came 
in, and without understanding what she saw there 
her gentle heart ached for him, and had she 
dared she would have gone to him and striven 
to comfort him. As it was, she lay awake and 
wept for him. 

At daybreak, utterly worn out, he threw him- 
self upon the bed and fell into a heavy slumber. 
It was well on in the afternoon when he was. 
awakened by a rap at his door, and a note was 
handed in to him. He knew whom it was from 
before he broke the seal. It began and ended 
abruptly, without address or signature: 

‘T intended to tell you with my own lips what you have 
discovered by accident, as a part of my expiation. I at- 
tempt no excuses, for they would be mere mockery. Think 
the worst of me—hate me! I deserve it all. I am, as: 
you once said, one of those whose very existence is an un- 
pardonable crime. I was not directly the cause of your 
brother’s death: I would have saved him—but if I had 
not been what I was he would not have lost his life. You 
would scorn me yet more deeply than you do now if I 
were to speak of the circumstances of my early life, the 
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temptations which assailed my unprotected youth, the 
hours of agony and remorse, and their mad reaction. You 
would not even understand me, any more than those who 
envied or despised me, when I was that which attracted 
your poor brother. His tragic death was the final incen- 
tive to the expatriation I had long contemplated. I came 
to America, to lose myself in some obscure spot. My past 
still pursued me; I could not escape! I met you—his 
brother! When I learned who you were a wild impulse 
seized upon me to prove that I was not really the wicked. 
lust creature you thought me. T wished to make you like 
and respect ine. Then, with that thought to comfort me, 
I meant to gu away quietly and be forgotten. I did not 
know my own heart. Why should I pretend to any mod- 
esty ?—TI loved you! Yes. even I, outcast, despised 
wretch, loved for the first and only time. After our last 
interview my eyes were opened to the shame and horror 
of my position! and had destiny permitted I should have 
confessed to you who I was, and borne your anger as my 
desert. It is too late to talk of that now. When you re- 
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ceive this I shall be—I know not where—but far from this 
place. When you remember me thi-*: of me as one suf- 
fering as no punishment your justice might have inflicted 
could have made me suffer, for—I loved you.” 


It was many weeks before Richard Christie re- 
covered from the shock he had sustained. Grad- 
ually the strange fascination which had enchained 
him faded away, and under the gentle ministra- 
tions of Nina Clive, whose devotion no neglect 
and no suffering could undermine, his mind re- 
gained its health, and he turned once more to the 
first love whose life had been sapped for a time 
by a poisonous exotic growth. If his thoughts 
still revert to Mrs. Adrian at intervals, it is no 
longer with either lingering charm or hatred, but 
as to one who, if she sinned greatly, also suffered 
greatly. 


HERE AND THERE IN HOLLAND. 


By Mary 


Ir has not been the fashion to visit Holland. 
Every year thousands of Americans roam through 
Europe, even going into little Belgium, close by, 
without ever having their curiosity aroused about 
that most unique of all countries, Holland. Per- 
haps, therefore, it was not strange, when a trip 
abroad was suddenly decided upon, that it was no 
part of our plan to visit the Netherlands. But 
some chance description, read or heard, had 
kindled in the mind of the youngest of our party 
an eager curiosity about that queer country of 
canals snd dikes, painters, polders and wind- 
mills; and she insisted that we must, “first of 
all, go to Holland.” Nothing else would content 
her. 

Crossing the English Channel, and making a 
brief stay at Brussels and Antwerp, we pushed on 
by rail to Rotterdam—the best door by which to 
enter Holland. Afterward we regretted that we 
had not taken the steamboat route, which, wind- 
ing among the islands of Zeeland, might have 
solved—though more likely would have deepened 
—some of the mysteries of Ilolland. For, who 
of us then knew where or what was Zeeland ? 
Concerning it, even the majority of Dutchmen 
are wholly ignorant. Split into fragments by the 
mouths of the Schelde and the Maas, the nine 
islands forming this province lie far below sea- 
level, protected by vast embankments from the 
encroachments of the waves. Zecland is myste- 
riously hidden from view, and one may suil all 
around these islands seeing little but the green 
line of the great dikes, lying upon the water, 
with here and there rising above them trees and 
steeples and red roofs. Middelburg, on Wal- 
cheren, is the capital; but it is at the little town 
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of Veere where travelers usually tarry, to see, 
among other antiquities, the Town-hall, where 
the famous bronze fists have hung for ages. The 
story runs that some of the council, having con- 
spired against the reigning Duke, were sentenced 
to have each a hand cut off; but instead the of- 
fending hands were hung up in bronze. In this 
Town-hall, also, is the historic cup presented to 
Veere, in 1551, by Maximilian of Burgundy. It 
was sent to the Paris Exposition “in 1867, and 
100,000 francs offered for it, which Veere 
vromptly refused. 

On the marriage register in this hall, under 
date of July 2d, 1608, is the following record, 
made memorable by future events: ‘ Mr. Hugo 
Grotius, Advocate Fiscal of Holland, Zeeland and 
West Friesland, bachelor, of Delft, dwelling at 
the Hague, with Miss Maria Reygersbergh, spin- 
ster, of Veere.” This Grotius, falsely accused at 
the time that the venerated Barneveldt was exe- 
cuted, was imprisoned in the Castle of Loevestein. 
His wife, Maria, was allowed to be with him; 
and friends sent him quantities of books, which 
were returned when he had read them. The 
guards became careless in examining the chest 
in which they were carried to and fro; and one 
day, at his wife's suggestion, Grotius concealed 
himself in the chest—in which holes had been 
made to admit the air—and by the aid of a faith- 
ful servant he escaped from the country. 

Centuries ago there were two great towers at 
Veere, and a part of the town was across the 
harbor. But there came a night of wild tempest, 
and when morning broke there was but one tower, 
and the muddy sea flowed over half the town. 
Zeeland has suffered many terrible inundations 
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but now its protecting dikes are the finest in 
Holland, and are guarded with incessant care. 
Going by rail from Antwerp to Rotterdam, we 
cross the immense bridge over the Hollandsch- 
Diep—a marvel of engineering skill—and pres- 
ently Dordrecht, ten miles from Rotterdam, 
comes into view, with its high, long-armed wind- 
mills, its bright-painted houses, its tree-bordered 
canals, and confusion of shipping. Dort, as it 
is usually called, is one of the most ancient of 
Dutch cities, yet one of the freshest and most 
flourishing. Its misfortunes and strange experi- 
ences seem to have added to its prosperity. For- 
merly it stood on the mainland, in the midst of 
a populous and fertile agricultural district. But 


on the night of November 18th, 1421, a terrible 
inundation swept over the plain, turning fields 
into lakes. Seventy-two villages were swallowed 
up by the cruel waves, and over 100,000 persons 
perished. Dort was amazed next morning to find 
herself safe, but changed into an island, and en- 
circled by raging waters. The surrounding plain 
was broken up into an archipelago of more than 
a hundred islands, now known as the Biesbosch. 
Amid this desolation one solitary tower stands, 
a ruined relic of the past. According to tradi- 
tion, the entire city of Dort, at the time of this 
memorable inundation, was transported to some 
distance from its original location, with all its 
houses, windmills and canals, and neighboring 
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towns could not find it for some time after the 
catastrophe. 

.Huge rafts of wood are floated down the Rhine 
from the forests of Germany, to be sawn into 
timber at Dort; and sea-going vessels crowd its 
fine harbor, making it a place of great commercial 
importance. Dort is the delight of artists, who find 
here numberless quaint subjects for pencil sketches. 
It was the birthplace of Cuyp, Bol, Maas, Ary 
Scheffer and other noted painters; and is mem- 
orable in history as the town where, in 1572, 
the States of Holland held their first meeting 
after their successful revolt against the Spaniards ; 
and where the great Protestant Synod met in 1618, 
to settle knotty points of doctrine. 


Entering Rotterdam at evening, as we did, one 
experiences a strange sense of bewilderment at the 
confused mingling of houses and ships, streets and 
canals, trees and bridges, lights in the air and 
lights reflected in the water: and a few hours of 
sound sleep in a clean Dutch bed will make it 
easier to understand the odd combinations which 


present themselves on every side. The incon-- 
gruities seen in Holland are largely due to the 
low-lying land. The immense dikes, by which 
the surging waters are kept within bounds, are 
costly structures, composed of earth, sand and 
mud, so thoroughly consolidated as to be imper- 
vious to water. Various devices help to make 
them solid: the surface is covered with willow 
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twigs, carefully interwoven, the interstices being 
filled with clay ; trees are planted, whose roots 
bind the soil together ; stakes are driven in ; bul- 
warks of masonry also strengthen the barrier 
against the violence of the waves. To keep these 
embankments in safe condition is a great expense 
to the government, and constant watchfulness is 
necessary ; for if, at high tide, or in time of 
storm, the raging sea forces the smallest open- 
ing, it is the signal of danger. So vast are these 
embankments, dotted with houses and windmills, 
with a good road running along the top, and or- 
namented with avenues of trees, that the traveler 
does not readily identify them as dikes. He does 
not at once perceive that the beautiful green ex- 
panse of country spreading out on one side of the 
road is: below the level of the water, of which he 
catches a glimpse down a long slope, between the 
trees, on the other side. The patient Hollander 
can never relax his care of his country. Not only 
must the sea be walled out, and the rivers walled 
in, but as there is no natural flow toward the sea, 
the rainfall, unless artificially removed, would 
soon convert the whole country into a huge 
morass. By means of pumps and other hydraulic 
machines the superfluous water is conveyed into 
canals, and thence to the sea. Hence the multi- 
tude of windmills and canals which characterize 
every Dutch landscape; although windmills are 
also used for manufacturing purposes, and canals 
as highways, and as inclosures for houses and 
gardens. 

Rotterdam lies on the bank of the River Maas, 
near its confluence with the Rotte, a small stream 
from which it takes its name. The city is tri- 
angular in form. One great dike, forming the 
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base of the triangle, protects it from the Maas ; 
a second ancient dike divides the town nearly in 
the centre into the old and new city. The modern 
portion, between the two bulwarks, on ground re- 
claimed since the erection of the interior embank- 
ment, is to the stranger a puzzling mixture of 
canals, islands and bridges. Two large canals. 
which receive the waters of the Rotte extend 
along the sides of the town. The shaky-looking 
buildings lean in all directions—backward, for- 
ward, sometimes affectionately together, the ga-- 
bles often turned streetward—yet so brilliantly 
painted as to give a fresh, cared-for appearance, 
And the ‘*Boompjes”! This queer name had 
excited our curiosity, and we set out to find what 
the “‘ Boompjes” meant. Extending along the 
Maas for nearly a mile and a half is a fine quay, 
adorned with handsome houses and hotels. It is. 
shaded by tall elms, and is the favorite promenade 
of the people of Rotterdam. This is the ‘‘ Boom- 
pjes ”— the name meaning Jit¢/e elms, with which, 
when first constructed, the quay was planted, 
though now the trees have grown to large size. 

The traveler who goes sight-seeing in the early 
morning at Rotterdam must be wary, for then is. 
the time when streets, sidewalks, gutters, win- 
dows—and careless pedestrians, sometimes—are- 
thoroughly drenched with water. There is ‘‘ wa- 
ter, water everywhere ”—yet we might almost 
add, ‘‘not a drop to drink,” for good drinking- 
water is very scarce in Holland, and is sold by the 
gallon in many cities—the best being brought 
from Utrecht in bottles. 

Three miles from Rotterdam is Schiedam, 
famed for its two hundred and thirty distilleries ; 
and a little further on is Vlaardingen, one of the 
great fishing stations. Delft, about ten 
miles from Rotterdam, is a quiet old place, 
notwithstanding its 26,000 inhabitants, 
Once it was famous for its pottery and 
porcelain, but long ago this industry was 
abandoned, and, despite some recent re- 
vival of it, the manufactories are not im- 
portant. Here William of Orange (sur- 
named the Silent) was assassinated. 

Hated by the Spaniards as much as. 
he was beloved by his people, eight at- 
tempts were made to murder William be- 
fore the fanatic Balthazar Gerard suc- 
ceeded in his long-cherished design. 
Having obtained admittance to the Prin- 
senhof on business, Gerard concealed him- 
self under an archway and discharged a. 
pistol at William as he was ascending the 
stairway after dinner. The Prince fell, 
fatally wounded, and soon died. The 
murderer was promptly secured, and met. 
a horrible fate which is no glory to Hol- 
land to record. 
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Distances are short in Holland. It is scarcely 
fifteen miles from Rotterdam to the Hague—a 
handsome city, with broad streets, fine houses 
and well-shaded squares. The hotels are excel- 
lent. At the Vieux Doelen we found every com- 
fort, a certain Parisian air pervading the estab- 
lishment. Indeed, the Hague is less Dutch than 
any other Holland town, and the presence of the 
court and foreign ministers impart a gay, aristo- 
cratic air. The Vijver, a curious pond of water, 
kept in motion artificially, and enlivened with 
fish, is close by the Vieux Doelen ; and to walk 
around this is the proper thing for a visitor to 
do as a sort of beginning of investigations. On 
one side of the Vijver is the Binnenhof, an irreg- 
ular group of ancient buildings, with the Buiten- 
hof, an open square, adjoining it. And just be- 
yond is still another square called the Plaats, into 
which you enter by an old gateway of the ancient 
tower Gavangenpoort, once a part of a prison. 
This section of the city was the theatre of some of 
the most stirring events in Holland’s history. It 
was in the Binnenhof that the patriotic old Bar- 
neveldt was executed, being falsely accused of 
crime. Here, also, two brothers named De Witt, 
unjustly charged with conspiracy against William 
III., were taken from the prison by an infuriated 
mob and literally torn to pieces. 

To dissipate the gloomy memories that cluster 
around the Binnenhof one cannot do better than to 
visit the beautiful forest park on the eastern side 
of the city. It is about three miles long, inter- 
sected by avenues, with littlo lakes and rustic 
bridges here and there, and magnificent old 
‘trees, said to be the remains of an ancient for- 
est that once covered all the coast. These fine 
trees have been allowed to grow as nature in- 
tended—a liberty not often allowed by the Dutch. 
In the heart of this park is the ‘‘ Forest House,” 
built in 1647 by the Princess Amelia, in honor of 
her husband, Prince Frederick Henry. 

We spent part of one misty, foggy day in the 
Municipal Museum, which contains some strange 
old paintings and many Dutch curiosities ; and 
then went to the celebrated Picture Gallery, of 
which the Hague is justly proud. The old Dutch 
masters are well represented here—Jan Steen, 
Adrian van Ostade, Vandervelde, Gerard Dow, 
and a host of others, but especially Rembrandt 
and Paul Potter. Rembrandt’s “School of Anat- 
omy” is one of the most famous works of that 
eminent painter. But where was Paul Potter's 
‘*far-famed Bull,” as all the guide-books dubbed 
it? We searched in vain, and at length learned 
that some of the rooms were closed for rear- 
rangement or repairs, and that the Bull was 
shut up in one of them. This was truly aggra- 
vating. But one of our party interviewed the 
attendant-in-chief, intimating that we were Amer- 
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icans whose main purpose in visiting Holland, or, 
at least, the Hague, was to see that particular 
painting: ‘Such a disappointment that it was 
locked up! Would he kindly——” And a coin 
adroitly slipped into his hand finished the appeal. 
It acted like magic. We were quietly conducted 
across the hall to another room; the key was. 
turned ; we entered, and the door was locked 
behind us—then we had a private view of “ Paul 
Potter’s F. F. B.,” as we thereafter called it. It 
was worth the trouble and the fee. 

All the fashionable folk of the Hague’ go to- 
Scheveningen, about two miles distant, for recre- 
ation. There are two routes to this quaint little 
fishing village and popular watering-place : that 
by the steam-tramway leads directly to the great 
bathhouses and hotels on the beach ; the other is 
a shaded avenue bordered by a double row of 
lofty trees, which brings us to the village. Beau- 
tiful villas and gardens appear on either side of 
this avenue, gay carriages pass to and fro, and at 
certain hours you meet fisher-people laden with 
fish for the Hague market. It is a striking 
change from this shady forest road to the gloomy 
North Sea with its barren banks. But you do 
not get the ocean view at once. In the village: 
itself the view is cut off by the great sand dunes, 
which, stretching from the mouth of the Maas to 
the Helder, guard the-coast from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. Here at Scheveningen these 
undulating dunes form a triple bulwark, to the 
foot of which the sandy beach extends. & paved 
terrace runs along the top of the dunes, and here 
are fine villas and hotels commanding a broad 
view of the sea. The slope toward the water is 
paved with stone and bordered with hotels, while 
lower down on the beach is another fine paved. 
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promenade. The bathhouses are frequented by 
foreigners as well as by the Dutch, and the beach 
presents a picturesque scene when thronged with 
visitors, with the curious one- horse bathing- 
coaches, the quaint wicker chairs and little fish- 
ing-boats scattered here and there. 
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the tale of the dikes being pierced and the coun- 
try flooded to bring relief to the besieged city. 

As we approach Haarlem, twenty-eight miles 
north of Rotterdam, we remember it is noted for 
its great organ, the seven-months siege it suffered 
centuries ago, and for the lake which formerly 
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The traveler’s interest in staid and quiet Ley- 
den lies chiefly in the history of the famous siege 
of 1574. The memory of the brave burgomaster 
who refused to surrender the city, but offered his 
body to the hunger-maddened people, is held in 
reverence ; and fathers repeat to their children 


extended almost to the city gates. There is no 
Haarlem Lake now. The spot where once it was 
is now called Haarlemmer Polder—polder being 
a term applied to a morass or lake the bed of 
which has been reclaimed by draining. The 
wonderful story of this lake will never lose its 
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interest. It was formed in the fifteenth century 
by the: overflow of the Rhine and the crumbling 
away of the banks of the Y, and increased until 
it was 18 miles long, 9 wide, and 14 feet deep. 
Several times Haarlem, Amsterdam, Leyden and 
Utrecht were nearly inundated by it. Engineers 
had suggested that it be drained ; but it was not 
until November, 1836, when the waters of the 
lake, driven by a furious wind, submerged all 
the surrounding country, that Holland was thor- 
oughly aroused. In 1840 the gigantic work was 
begun, and not finished till 1853. Double dikes 
were built around the lake, and a broad canal to 
receive the pumped-out water, which was carried 
by other canals to the sea. Now Haarlemmer 
Polder is a fertile district, with a population of 
about 10,000 people. 

In the Groote Kerk of Haarlem is the famous 
organ built by Miiller, between 1735 and 1738— 
long regarded as the largest and most powerful 
instrument in the world. Twice a week there are 
public performances; but the organist may be 
induced—for a consideration—to show his skill 
at other times. Haarlem, where, in 1636, the in- 
fatuation known as ‘‘Tulipomania” raged, is 
Still famous for its beautiful gardens, gay’with 
brilliant-colored tulips. 

Not far from Haarlem you pass a quaint old 
fortification known as Amsterdam Tower. In- 
deed, it is not far to Amsterdam itself—only ten 
miles. It was a dismal, drizzly day when we en- 
tered the great commercial capital. Everything 
looked dark and confused. A forest of wind- 
mills slowly waved their huge arms; an intricate 
network of canals and bridges perplexed the eye ; 
houses, ships, trees and people seemed tangled 
together. Amsterdam stands at the confluence 
of the Amstel and the River Y—an arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, so-called from its form—and is built 
on ninety islands, which are connected by over 
three hundred bridges. No wonder it looks tan- 
gled up! The houses all rest on foundations of 
piles; but at first sight one would fancy half of 
them were about to tumble over. 

Our hotel was conveniently located for sight- 
seeing, but intensely Dutch. Our rooms were 
somewhat gorgeously furnished, the beds, in lit- 
tle alcoves, displaying spreads and curtains of 
brilliant silk. But it was chilly. In a corner of 
one room was an odd-looking Dutch stove, which 
we eyed suspiciously, but, resolved to test its 
capabilities, gave orders for a fire. What a babel 
of English and Dutch followed, while the stupid 
servant (or was it we who were stupid ?) attempted 
to evolve heat from that wretched little stove ! 
As often as he lighted a fire it promptly went 
‘out. But as we could not understand a word he 
said, nor he a word we said, there seemed nothing 
more to be done, when, having been recalled the 
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fourth time, he stood looking despairingly at the 
cold, black thing which was emitting a dying lit- 
tle puff of smoke. 

We concluded to warm ourselves by visiting 
the Rijks Museum—the finest picture-gallery in 
Holland—where we quite forgot any discomfort 
among the old masters. Rembrandt’s ‘“ Night 
Watch "—the gem of this collection—divides the 
highest honors with Van der Helst’s ‘‘ Banquet 
of the Arquebusiers,” the two showing well the 
contrasting styles of the great painters. 

Amsterdam is in the form of a semicircle, the 
Y being the diameter; and a great canal, the 
Singel, or Buiten Singel, surrounds the rest of 
the old town, separating it from recent extensions. 
Four or five other semicircular canals, intersected 
by numerous shorter ones, all bordered with elms, 
present a handsome appearance. Near the Am- 
stel Bridge—a fine structure, with thirty-five 
arches—is the Crystal Palace, a spacious edifice 
of iron and glass, capable of accommodating 
12,000 persons. Not far distant, in a beautiful 
location, is the Amstel, one of Amsterdam’s mod- 
ern hotels. Many of the old hotels have been re- 
cently reconstructed, among which is the Doelen, 
in a more central part of the city than the Am- 
stel. The markets are in a picturesque old 
quarter. Near the Fish Market is a quaint 
medieval building, with five round towers, called 
the St. Anthonieswaap—once a gate of the city, 
now simply a guardroom for the fire-brigade. 

The Royal Palace is considered the finest build- 
ing in Amsterdam. We were surprised, however, 
when our cabman stopped before an insignificant 
doorway, looking little like a palace-entrance. 
Perhaps this defect is due to the fact that the 
building was first intended when erected, about 
1648, for a Tow:.-hall, but was afterward pre- 
sented by the city to Louis Napoleon. It rests 
on 13,659 piles, and the interior is really very 
handsome. The magnificent reception-room is 
one of the largest halls in Europe, being 100 feet 
high, 120 long and about 60 broad. 

As we walked through this great room, listen- 
ing to the explanations of our military guide, 
we suddenly caught sight of something which in- 
stantly sent our thoughts across the ocean, yet 
filling us with amusement. This something was 
nothing less than a big base-burner stove, bearing 
the familiar legend, ‘Richardson & Boynton, 
New York,” and perched close beside the throne 
where royalty was wont to sit on state occasions ! 
We greeted it as an old friend, and felt it a sort 
of personal compliment when our guide solemnly 
assured us that nothing else could be found to 
keep the huge apartment comfortably warm. 

The Palace is situated on the Dam, one of the 
largest squares in Amsterdam. There, also, is 
the Exchange, a handsome building, usually 
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thronged with merchants and brokers; but one 
week in the year it is transformed into a play- 
house for boys, in honor of some traditional boy 
who discovered a conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against the city. The Nieuwe Kerk—called New 
perhaps because it is not quite five hundred years 
old !—contains one of the most beautifully carved 
pulpits in Holland. 

Amsterdam is an excellent point from which to 
make short excursions. The entire area of Hol- 
land is only about one-fourth that of New York 
State ; and distances are so short that the Amer- 
ican traveler is surprised to find how much sight- 
seeing he can accomplish in a day. Utrecht, 
twenty miles from the capital, is on higher land 
than any other city of Holland. The broad 
squares, quiet streets and handsome Gothic ar- 
chitecture give an air of grandeur to the town. 

From the tower of the Royal Palace of Amster- 
dam one may see the windmills of Zaandam, about 
five miles distant—noted for its wealth, and as 
the place where Peter the Great went, about two 
hundred years ago, to learn shipbuilding. 

Hollanders are slow to make changes. They 
preserve to a remarkable degree ancient customs 
and costumes. Their dress is often picturesque, 
but sometimes little less than ludicrous, as in the 
case of funeral attendants, known as “‘ Bidders” 
and ‘‘Dragers.” In a dress of the Louis XVI. 
style, with a quaint, three-cornered cap from 
which floats a long crape, the “ Bidders” go 
from house to house to announce a death. The 
“Dragers,” with their grotesque hats, and wrap- 
ped in long black cloaks, carry the coffin to the 
cemetery. One of our engravings represents the 
funeral of an inmate of the Hospital for Old 
Men at Amsterdam. Two “Bidders” head the 
procession. Twelve old colleagues, dressed as 
«‘Dragers,” support the bier, and others follow, 
ready to give needed help. Another picture 
shows a “ Drager” carrying the casket of a little 
child, the father walking by his side. The white 
rosettes on the black cloak indicate that the dead 
child is a girl—black rosettes being used for a 
boy. After the burial both ‘ Bidders” and 
“‘Dragers”’ solace themselves at the little beer- 
saloons which are always near the 
cemetery. These funereal costumes 
were in general use in Ilolland until 
1876, but are now less frequently seen. 

In order to see to advantage the 
genuine old-fashioned Dutch style of 
living, one must visit some little hamlet 
off the ordinary line of travel, where 
changes have not come. On the shore 
of the Zuyder Zee, about twenty miles 
from Amsterdam, is Bunschoten, a 
sequestered spot, quite out of the way 
of trade and tourists. Here may be 
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found the typical cottage of spotless cleanliness, 
the ancient implements of agriculture, and 
costumes which have retained the same style 
for ages. The fisher-folk of Marken, in the Zuy- 
der Zee, are famed for their picturesque dress ; 
but on this account Marken has become a sort of 
show-place—just as the little town of Broek has, 
for its neatness. 

The Zuyder Zee has a wonderful history. Cent- 
uries ago the place it now occupies was a thick 
forest, with here and there fresh-water lakes, 
Flevo, the largest of these lakes, was separated 
from the North Sea by a fertile isthmus. By 
slow degrees the restless lake penetrated its 
banks, turning them into marshes. At length 
the raging sea without forced a great opening 
in the barrier-isthmus, and rushed into the lake. 
The waters united, tearing up the forest, over- 
spreading the land, and growing in size until 
this vast Zuyder Zee was formed. It was about 
1282 when all the region between Stavoren, in 
Friesland, and Medemblik, in North Holland, was 
annihilated by this overwhelming inrushing of 
waters. 

Confused traditions have gathered around the 
strange creation of the Zuyder Zee, of flourishing 
cities ingulfed, of multitudes of people drowned, 
of ruin wrought on every side. And later ac- 
counts come of new and wealthy towns, upon the 
Shores of this sea, which, after growing famous, 
dwindled down to unknown poverty. These 
strange changes, and the calamities attending 
them, surround the Zuyder Zee with peculiar 
mystery. Its navigation is full of peril; disas- 
trous winds sweep over it ; dangerous sand banks 
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lie half concealed in the water, and tales of ter- 
rible shipwrecks abound. Yet the shores of the 
sea present in Summer a beautiful picture—a rich, 
green stretch of fertile soil, dotted with pretty 
villages. 

Along this coast lie the so-called ‘‘ dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee.” In some of them there seems, 
indeed, scarcely a pulsation of life ; others are ‘not 


Medemblik, formerly a famous capital, now old 
and decayed ; and Stavoren, the most ancient of 
Frisian cities, once encircled with towers, and 
glorying in palaces and temples, now but an in- 
significant village of scarcely a hundred inhab- 
itants. 

No obstacles are too great for the Hollander. 
Nothing daunts his courage or exhausts his pa- 
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more ‘‘dead” than many inland towns of Hol- 
land. There is Edam, fallen from its old-time 
greatness, but keeping the reputation of making 
the best cheeses in Europe; Hoorn, one of the 
most ancient and most curious of towns, with its 
quaint old towered gateways adorned with sculpt- 
ures; Enkhuizen, once a flourishing port of 
60,000 inhabitants, now containing scarcely 5,000 ; 


tience. So the project of reclaiming the Zuyder 
Zee, extraordinary as it is, does not seem utterly 
without the bounds of possibility. It will de- 
mand infinite patience and perseverance, and cost 
millions on millions of florins ; but when accom- 
plished, and the Zuyder Zee is converted into a 
polder, Holland will have gained an area of 687 
square miles of territory. 
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Ir is my desire in this article to give to the 
readers of the PopuULAR MONTHLY, so far as I am 
able, an account of the character and genius of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable man of his day and 
generation. 

Far north, indeed extending to nearly 60° of 
north latitude, a comparatively large island rises 
from out a turbulent series of waters. On the south 
and east the English Channel, diminishing into 
the Straits of Dover and again widening into the 
North Sea, separates the island from France by— 
at its narrowest point—a thread of water twenty- 


two miles only in width. On the 
west St. George’s Channel and 
the Irish Sea divide it from Ire- 
land, while on the north its 
bleak shores are vexed by the 
stormy North Atlantic. ‘This is 
Great Britain, with its subdi- 
visions of England, Scotland and Wales. Its 
extent in length is about 650 miles, in breadth 
xt least 320 miles. 

Nestled quite within the embrace of the larger 
island lies the smaller one—Ireland. It is scarcely 
300 miles in length, and something over 200 miles 
in breadth. The Atlantic bathes its shores on the 
north, sonth and west. On the east it takes St. 
George’s Channel and the Irish Sea, and it is 
separated from its more powerful neighbor by a 
distance, at one point, of 60 miles. 

Other things being equal, the smaller island 
would lie at the mercy of the larger one. But 
other things were not equal. For by the middle 
of the eighteenth century England had conquered 
its position as the leading European State, while 
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Treland, utterly powerless, anc. consequently insig- 
nificant, had not the smallest influence in the 
scale of English politics. This is best explained, 
so far as the power of England is concerned, by 
the theory of the survival of the fittest. The 
Britons were harried by the Picts and Scots, who, 
in their turn, succumbed to the Saxons, while the 
invasion by the Danes, who mainly assimilated 
with the last comers, made the Teutonic race the 
dominant race in England. The advent of the 
Normans served to give a polish to the rude cus- 
toms of the island without any enervating in- 
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fluences. So that, as far back as the time suc- 
ceeding William the Norman, England had come 
to be the abode of a powerful race, self-sufficient, 
domineering, with a solid, sturdy strength of 
nerve and brain coupled with a dogged per- 
sistence. 

With Ireland it was different. In the earlier 
periods fierce quarrels among themselves rent the 
island. It became Christianized, and with the ar- 
dent emotions of the race the inhabitants adopted 
and clung to, and through vicissitudes and suffer- 
ings have continued to cling to, the tenets of the 
Catholic Church. I have no design to repeat 
history except to make my subject intelligible. 
My readers perfectly understand that during the 
reign of Henry VIII. all allegiance to the Catholic 
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Church came to an end, and that that mon- 
arch assumed the title of Head of the Church— 
which is now known as the Church of England. 
The Irish would not accept this change. They 
continued to look to Rome for spiritual direction. 
A wretched state of things ensued, until, passing 
the time of Elizabeth and James I. and so forward, 
we come to the terrible descent of Cromwell on 
the unhappy land and the portioning out of much 
of its territory among his followers. The hopes 
of the Irish were raised by the advent of James II., 
the Catholic, to the English throne. These hopes 
were short-lived. The brief period served to del- 
uge the island with blood, by the advent of the 
Prince of Orange, who had married the daughter 
of James, and who reigned under the title of 
William and Mary. From him is derived the 
term ‘‘Orangeman,” and that term is a potent 
word in Ireland among the Protestants to this 
day. All these struggles and contests and bitter 
encounters, outside the differences of creed, had 
the result to produce an inextinguishable hatred 
between English and Irish. No stranger can re- 
side in England, even for a brief period, without 
being fully satisfied of it. Meanwhile, law after 
law, statute after statute of the severest and most 
arbitrary description was enacted against the Irish 
Catholics, although the Irish Catholics consti- 
tuted eight-tenths of the entire population of the 
island. 

In the year 1775 the position of the Catholics 
in Ireland was as follows: Denied the liberty of 
voting ; excluded from all offices of trust and 
emolument ; fined £60 a month for absence from 
the Protestant form of worship; forbidden to 
travel beyond five miles from their residence 
without a permit ; forbidden to keep arms, to 
maintain suits at law, to act as executors or ad- 
ministrators; forbidden to employ a Catholic 
schoolmaster; a fine of £100 to send a child 
abroad to be educated at a Catholic school; not 
permitted to own a horse worth more than £5 ; 
a Protestant child to take at once his Catholic 
father’s property ; and much more of the same 
character. 

It was at this period that Daniel O’Connell was 
born, in the County Kerry, on August 6th, 1775. 
Hie came of an old and respectable family. He 
was pure Celt, with no admixture of Saxon blood, 
as the names of his parents, Morgan O’Connell 
and Kate O’Mullane, will testify. His father 
was a man of limited means, but his uncle was 
unmarried and wealthy. After his elementary 
schooling—conducted under conditions of con- 
siderable peril, to evade the law—was finished, 
his uncle adopted him and took charge of his 
education. He was sent, despite the statute for- 
bidding such an act, to the Catholic school at 
St. Omer, near Calais, in France, and subse- 


quently was transferred to the school at Douay, 
at both of which institutions he gave, according 
to his instructors, strong evidences of a great 
future career. The terrible crisis brought abont 
by the French Revolution made it dangerous for 
the youth longer to remain on French soil. He 
got out of the country, not without some danger 
to himself, and reached England in safety. Mean- 
time a transformation had taken place in the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland. 

There had arisen in that land a man whose 
name should be honored by not only every Irish- 
man, but by all the civilized world. 

I mean Henry Grattan. He was a Protestant, 
and nearly thirty years old when O’Connell was 
born. At that time an Irish Parliament existed 
in Ireland, to which none but Protestants could 
be elected. Of this body Grattan was a member. 
It was entirely under the control of the English 
Parliament, all its Acts having to receive the 
sanction of the latter before becoming effective. 
Grattan threw his very life (he was of a delicate 
and nervous frame) into the emancipation of Irish 
Protestants, and their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, from the control of the English Legisla- 
ture, and also the emancipation of the Catholics 
in Ireland from, as he expressed it, the “‘ odious 
bondage in which they were held.” In the first 
he was eminently successful; in the last, but 
partially so. This man’s eloquence was fervid 
and irresistible. Its results were shown by the 
Act of the English Parliament giving to the 
Irish Parliament full power to enact laws af- 
fecting that country, independent of the Eng- 
lish Legislature. The Parliament, which had be- 
come a ‘‘ degraded provincial assembly,” was thus 
endowed with new life and power. Although 
Grattan’s efforts for the Catholics, undertaken on 
a grand humanizing scale, were to a degre’ un- 
successful, certain important changes he did 
bring about for them. Among these was per- 
mission for Catholics to hold property, to enjoy 
the rights of education, the free exercise of relig- 
ion, and to be members of the bar—their studies 
to be conducted in England. This was in 1792. 
Two years later young O’Connell, then nineteen, 
began his labors as law student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. In 1798 he was called to the bar, and 
from that time his efforts for Ireland may be said 
to have commenced. It was at an eventful pe- 
riod—the period of the Irish rebellion. The 


whole country was under martial law, and every. 


Catholic was suspected. The horrors of ’98 have 
become matters of history. One hundred and 
forty thousand troops were employed by England. 
There was great slaughter of the Irish, often at- 
tended with excessive cruelty, claimed to be nec- 
essary effectually to put down the revolt. O’Con- 


nell had just concluded his law course in Lon- 
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don, and had been admitted, as we have said, to 
the bar. Nothing could be more repugnant to 
him than this resort to violence on the part of 
his countrymen. He kept aloof from all associ- 
ations with the rebellion, but barely escaped ar- 
rest. notwithstanding. 

The rebellion was subdued, and O’Connell at 
once made a strong but unsuccessful effort to have 
the Act proclaiming martial law repealed. 

We come now to the most important change 
in the affairs of Ireland—a move which evoked 
in opposition all the eloquence of Grattan in 
the Irish Parliament, and all the powers of the 
young O'Connell outside its walls. I refer to the 
movement set on foot by the English Govern- 
men, then controlled by a master-mind—Pitt—to 
effect, on certain terms, a union between England 
and Ireland. This involved the abolition of the 
Irish Parliament, and gave representation to Ire- 
land in the English Parliament by a certain 
namber of members. As the Irish Parliament 
had, through the eloquence and labors of Grat- 
tan, become an independent body, it was neces- 
sary to procure the vote of that body to the Act of 
Union. To compass this every possible means 
suggested by human ingenuity were resorted to. 
Where members could be bribed, bribes were gen- 
erously bestowed ; where honors were desirable, 
titles of nobility were freely dispensed; such 
means failing, intimidation and threats were re- 
sorted to. Grattan’s speeches on these occasions 
were among the noblest and the most fervid of 
all his utterances. The Irish Parliament was, of 
course, composed only of Protestants, and they 
were appealed to by every sense of manhood and 
of independence not to surrender the right of 
legislating for their country—for themselves. 
O'Connell meantime was addressing meeting after 
meeting in the same strain. He contended that 
the Irish Parliament could not vote away the 
freedom of Ireland without the consent of the 
people. Could the English Parliament abolish 
itself and merge into the Constituent Assembly of 
France without the consent of the English peo- 
ple? The Bill was put on its passage, when, to 
the surprise of the English faction, the measure 
wis lost by one vote. This, however, amounted 
to a victory. A few more purchases, and the fate 
of the country was sealed. To-quote the words 
of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, “It 
was the English Executive which, by a combina- 
tion of fruud and force, of tyranny, of cruelty 
hardly to be equaled in the pages of Christian his- 
tory, put the Union upon Ireland.” 

In 1802 O’Connell married his cousin, Mary 
O'Connell (who broaght him no dowry), and 
thereby offended his uncle, Maurice, who had 
strongly opposed the marriage. But he secured 
an affectionate, loving wife, possessed of most 
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estimable qualities, with whom his happiness was, 
unbroken. One month after his marriage came 
the unhappy event of ‘“‘ Emmet’s insurrection.” 
To this O’Connell was intensely opposed. He 
joined the ‘‘ Lawyers’ Corps,” and did sentinel 
duty night after night. His watchword already 
was, ‘‘ Lawful Agitation. No physical force, 
no violence, no bloodshed.” He felt that the 
insurrection would postpone, perhaps indefi- 
nitely, the cause of Catholic Emancipation. <I 
doubt, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ whether a madder 
scheme was ever devised by a bedlamite. Here 
was Mr. Emmet having got together about £1,200 
in money and 72 men; whereupon he makes war 
upon George III., with 150,000 of the best troops 
in Europe, and the wealth of the kingdom at his 
command.” Doubtless (after the manner of John 
Brown) Emmet counted on an uprising of the 
people. Besides, it probably will never be known 
what encouragement Bonaparte may have held 
ou, 

It was now that O’Connell threw all his efforts 
into his great cause—Catholic Emancipation. 
This was to come first; then the Repeal of the 
Union. 

At this period the famous ‘‘ Orange Society ” 
had already been formed, pledged to the extermi- 
nation of the Catholics in Ireland, which society 
was charged by the Catholics with numerous acta 
of violence and murder. At all events the feud 
seemed to be growing fiercer and fiercer, when 
O’Connell formed the ‘‘ Society of United Irish- 
men,” composed of every religious persuasion, the 
object being ‘‘to obtain a complete reform in 
legislation, founded on principles of constitu- 
tional, political and religious freedom.” 

All this time he was diligently at work in his 
profession, in which he reached with a bound the 
highest reputation. In fact, he had no rival at 
the bar, and no one was hardy enough to claim 
a rivalship with him. Many anecdotes abound 
of his successful management of cases before a 
jury. It does not come within the scope of this 
article to recount them. It is enough to say they 
show a thorough knowledge of the law and an 
ingenious adaptation to the facts of the case. 
Witnesses on the other side came to dread his 
appearance in court.. He often came in late and 
unexpectedly. . 

On one occasion a horseman covered with mud 
and exhausted by travel dashed up to O’Connell’s 
house and told him that four guiltless men had 
been charged with the murder of a land agent, 
and that unless he could defend them the ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Guilty ” was certain. He had one hun- 
dred miles to traverse in less than twenty-four 
hours. Although he had just reached home from 
@ very exciting political canvass, he started imme- 
diately (no railroads then), and by changing horses 
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every ten miles reached the courtroom in Cork 
while the Solicitor-general was in the middle of 
his opening specch. The entrance of O’Connell 
produced intense consternation. THe tore the ar- 
gument of the Solicitor-general to tatters. Ho 
ridiculed him without mercy. As to the wit- 
nesses, they seemed to be conscience-stricken. 
The principal witness at last broke down, with 
the exclamation : ‘It is little I thought to sec 
you here, Mr. O’Connell !” It is needless to add 
that these four innocent fellows were acquitted, 
when it had been decided on in high quarters that 
they should hang. 

It is not my purpose to go into any detail of 
O’Connell’s career as an advocate. This single 
anecdote will illustrate his power, which was 
magnetic, making his efforts with a jury al- 
most irresistible. My object will be to give some 
idea of his labors in behalf of Ireland, and to that 
IT shall mainly confine myself. 

At this time the population of the island, num- 
bering about seven millions, was composed of 
three classes : the Catholics, embracing four-fifths 
of the population, adherents of the “Church of 
England,” amounting to possibly one-tenth, and 
the Dissenters (Protestants), who made up the 
other one-tenth. The entire patronage of every- 
thing connected with official and government be- 
stowal was invested in the one-tenth Church of 
England class, and that church was supported 
by levies made upon the remaining ninc-tenths 
of the population. Behind the Church of Eng- 
land, established in Ireland, was the entire power, 
legislative and military, of Great Britain, while 
the Irish were sunk in despondency, having lost 
all hope, all courage. 

O’Connell’s plan was to disturb the stagnant 
waters by “agitation.” This was done by calling 
large meetings through the country, when mon- 
ster petitions would be signed petitioning Parlia- 
ment to abolish all political and religious distinc- 
tions between the Catholics and Protestants. 
There was a bitter hostility on the part of the 
government against these meetings, and edict 
after edict was issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ircland declaring them to be unlawful. 
O’Connell nullified their operation by continu- 
ally changing the title of the gatherings, one of 
which took the hospitable name -of ‘ Reform 
Breakfasts.” This would evade the ‘‘cdict” 
until another should issue. Finally an Act was 
passed forbidding the meetings of Catholics 
under preéense of petitioning Parliament. O’Con- 
nel! held that this could not apply to meetings 
hele for the purpese of petitioning. Here he 
gained another triumph. 

- Grattan meanwhile had been elected to a seat 
in the House of Commons, and presented the 
" Catholic petitions, and urged, with all his force, 
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the printing of the prayer of the petitioners. The 
speeches of O’Connell during years of “agitating” 
for Catholic Emancipation were among the most 
remarkable efforts ever made by any orator in any 
country, ancient or modern. At times he would 
employ the bitterest invective, denouncing Eng- 
land in terrible terms that would make one 
shiver. Then he would discourse with sadness, 
reproaching England more in sorrow than in 
anger. I recall at this moment one of these 
peculiar bursts of eloquence. ‘‘ Alas, England,” 
he exclaimed, ‘that ought to have been to us as 
a sister and a friend, England whom we loved and 
fought and bled for, England whom we have pro- 
tected and whom we do protect, England at a 
period when out of 100,000 of the seamen in her 
service 70,000 were Irish—_England stole upon us, 
like-a thief in the night, and robbed us of the 
precious gem, liberty.” 

The influence of O’Connell throughout Ireland 
soon became a power, overwhelming, irresistible, 
impossible to limit. One word from him would 
have set the whole land in a fierce blaze of rebel- 
lion. All his efforts were to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. ‘‘ Constitutional agitation ” was his watch- 
word, and he held to it with tenacity to the last 
moment of his life. This was difficult, for his 
speeches so roused the people that it became hard 
to restrain them. In one of his letters, speaking 
of Ireland, he writes: ‘‘Her liberation depends 
upon the prudence of a people of the most in- 
flammable passions, goaded almost to madness on 
the one hand by Orange insults, and at the same 
time exposed to the secret seductions of the 
agents and emissaries of those very Orange op- 
pressors.” All the great gatherings were con- 
ducted with order and decorum. No treasonable 
word ever escaped O’Connell’s lips. Wherever he 
went the reporters from the Times followed him 
to report his language tothe crown lawyers. It 
certainly was proof of a marvelous legal sagacity 
that the whole imperial bar were watching thirty 
years for a misstep and found not one. 

We now approach an event which for a con- 
siderable period cast a gloom over O’Connell’s 
life. I refer to his duel with D’Esterre. At that 
time dueling was rife. It was the only method 
by which any serious contention was settled among 
gentlemen. Sorhe of these encounters, both in 
England and Ireland, were of the most brutal 
and sanguinary character. D’Esterre had been 
in the navy, where he had distinguished himself 
in a subordinate capacity. He afterward came-to 
reside in Dublin, where he was a member of the 
“Dublin Corporation.” -He was a small, sinewy 
man, in the prime of life, and of unquestionable 
courage. He had the reputation of being a “ fatal 
shot.” He was, it should be stated, hopelessly in 
debt. 
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This was in January of the year 1815. O’Con- 
nell had addressed a large meeting in the cause of 
his “agitation” for the Emancipation Bill. In 
his speech he alluded to the Dublin Corporation 
as a ‘ beggarly corporation.” It was asserted at 
the time, by the partisans of O’Connell, that 
D’Esterre had been selected, by reason of the 
qualities just mentioned, to pick a quarrel with 
the great ‘“‘ Ayitator,” by which he might sum- 
marily be disposed of. This is conjecture merely, 
though the slight and, in fact, untenable grounds 
for a duel would lend probabilities to the theory. 

D’Esterre, on seeing the report of the speech, 
wrote to ask O’Connell if he had used the lan- 
guage attributed to him. In his reply the latter 
said he neither admitted nor denied that he had 
used it ; but, ‘in 
view of the treat- 
ment of the re- 
ligion and char- 
acter of the Cath- 
olics by the Dub- 
lin Corporation, 
no terms attribut- 
ed to him could 
exceed the con- 
temptuous feel- 
ings he entertain- 
ed for that body, 
in its corporate 
capacity.” D’Es- 
terre was, or ap- 
peared to be, 
furious. He pa- 
raded the streets, 
where he would 
be likely to en- 
counter his oppo- 
nent, with pistol 
and cowhide. 
O’Connell, fore- 
warned, took suc- 
cessful methods to avoid him. The wildest ex- 
citement meantime prevailed. Failing to have a 
street encounter, Sir Edward Stanley, on the part 
of D’Esterre, called upon O’Connell, who referred 
him to his friend, Major MacNamara. The lat- 
ter accepted the challenge, and insisted that the 
meeting should take place that very day. After 
some demur on the part of Stanley, it was so 
arranged. The parties were to meet thirteen 
miles from Dublin at half-past three in the after- 
noon. The ground was covered with a light 
snow, but the day was fine. D’Esterre had in- 
structed his second to insist, unless O’Connell 
apologized, on the combat continuing till one of 
the parties fell. ‘‘ If blood you want,” said Mac- 
Namara to this announcement, “‘ blood you shall 
haye.” 
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The parties were put in position. D’Esterre 
fired first and missed. O’Connell’s ball struck 
the former in the groin, inflicting a fatal wound. 
O’Connell declared that he fired low with a view 
only to wound his adversary. Dublin was crazed 
with delight at the result. On the following day 
700 cards were left at O’Connell’s house. It was 
supposed that a prosecution might follow ; but 
D’Esterre, who survived a few days, insisted that 
nothing of the sort should be attempted, and sent 
a message to O’Connell fnlly exonerating him 
from blame in the unhappy affair. The latter 
was stricken with remorse. He communicated 
with D’Esterre’s widow, and asked permission 
to settle upon her a comfortable annuity. This 
was courteously declined. Subsequently the 
daughter was in- 
duced to accept 
it, greatly to 
O’Connell’s relicf. 
Ile had, in fact, 
become morbid on 
the subject. On 
his way to court 
he would fre- 
quently manage, 
when alone, to 
pass the house of 
D’Esterre, when 
he would raise his 
hat, cross himself, 
while his lips 
would move, evi- 
dently in prayer. 
Some years after- 
ward he learned 
that D’Esterre’s 
widow was sub- 
jected to a harass- 
ing suit, which, if 
successful, would 
involve the loss of 
her small patrimony. The case was coming on 
at the circuit, a considerable distance from Dub- 
lin, but he threw up his briefs, and posted 
down to the place, arriving just in time, and 
asked the privilege of conducting the trial. 
The offer was joyfully accepted, and D’Esterre’s 
widow came off triumphant. ‘ O’Connell, after 
this duel, had resolved never to permit himself 
to accept another challenge. An occurrence 
was speedily to happen by which the resolution 
so recently formed was to be disregarded. For, 
later in the same year, a Catholic petition was 
presented in the House of Commons which was 
opposed by Sir Robert Peel, who indulged in 
the most virulent personal abuse of the “ Agi- 
tator.” On reading a report of his speech 
O’Connell publicly defied Sir Robert to repeat the 
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language in his presence, where he (Peel) shonld 
not be under parliamentary privilege. A chal- 
lenge followed, of course. O’Connell was bound 
over in Dublin to keep the peace; but learning 
that Peel was in London, he crossed over, and 
the seconds arranged for the parties to meet at 
Ostend. But as O’Connell was entering the 
Dover coach at four in the morning he was ar- 
rested and again put under bonds to keep the 
peace. The Tories could not afford to hazard 
the life of one of their best men; so, as was 
openly stated, it was resolved that Peel’s life 
should not to be risked. A ludicrous finale to this 
affair was that Sir Charles Saxton and Mr. Lid- 
well, seconds for Peel and O’Connell respect- 
ively, having had some angry words about the 
latter’s arrest, proceeded to Calais, where they 
had, fortunately, a bloodless encounter, by which 
cach one felt that his principal’s honor had been 
vindicated. 

From this time O’Connell maintained his reso- 
Intion not to fight a duel. It would, I think, 
have been more to the purpose had he moderated 
the bitterness of his invective, but this he cer- 
tainly did not do. So on several occasions either 
Maurice or Morgan O’Connell took the father’s 
place in hostile meetings. One of these was with 
Lord Alvanley, whom O'Connell had denounced 
in the most severe language. Three shots were 
exchanged between him and Morgan O’Connell, 
when the seconds interfered and the parties sepa- 
rated. As the story goes, Alvanley, who was a 
good deal of a wag, handed a couple of guineas 
to the cabman who had conveyed him to the 
ground and brought him home. ‘This is a 
handsome sum, my lord,” said the latter, “for 
taking you to——” (naming the spot). <‘‘ My 
man,” said Alvanley, “this is not for taking me 
there, but for bringing me safe back.” How 
changed are habits and customs since then; yet 
this happened only sixty-five years ago ! 

The agitation mectings grew more and more 
numerous; the crowds that were present were 
always numbered by thousands and tens of 
thousands. But the petitions continued to be 
thrown out by the English Parliament, though a 
strong party was growing who favored the meas- 
ure, Suddenly there came a breach between Grat- 
tan and O’Connell. Grattan was now in his sev- 
eutieth year. A clause had been introduced into 
the ** Emancipation Act,” so called, giving to the 
crown a veto upon the appointment of Catholic 
bishops. Grattan advocated this restriction upon 
religious liberty, and it evoked the wrath of 
O'Connell. Forgetful of what Grattan had done 
for constitutional liberty in resisting the passage 
of the Act of the Union, O’Connell denounced 
him in unmeasured terms. This led to a very 
severe retort in Grattan’s strongest language. 
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But such an unnatural controversy could not last. 
Grattan was already in failing health, and two 
years after, when ill at his own home, O’Connell 
called upon him at the head of a Catholic com- 
mittee to express their thanks in a body for the 
great services he had rendered to the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation. A genuine reconciliation 
followed. Grattan did not long survive, and 
O’Connell delivered a glowing culogy after his 
death, in which he accorded to the great orator 
a full meed of justice for his efforts on behalf of 
Ireland. He afterward used his utmost influence 
for Grattan’s son, when running for Parliament, 
in which he was successful. 

During the same year (1820) O’Connell sent 
one of his own sons with General D’Evereux, who 
had accepted a commission under General Bolivar, 
the South American patriot, to aid in achieving 
the independence of the South American repub- 
lics. His letter to Bolivar on this occasion indi- 
cated eloquently his sympathy with the move- 
ment, and his earnest hope of its success. 

O’Connell had now become not only a power 
in his own land, but was fast acquiring an infiu- 
ence in the British Parliament, of which it was 
well understood that he would sooner or later be- 
come amember. The Whigs, with Brougham at 
their head, favored the Act of Emancipation. 
The Tories, whose organ was the Times newspa- 
per, bitterly opposed it. Abuse of the most scan- 
dalous kind, epithets of the coarsest description, 
were omployed against O’Connell, and circulated 
over England and Ireland. The Times seems to 
have been the chief mouthpiece. That journal 
pursued O’Connell with rancorous and systematic 
abuse. Its hostility to the Irish people was unre- 
lenting and unvarying. When Lord Mulgrave 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland he adopted a 
conciliatory course toward the Irish Catholics, 
and toward O'Connell as their representative. 
This enraged the Zimes beyond expression. In 
one of its leading articles it stated : “It has been 
proved beyond a doubt that Lord Mulgrave has 
actually invited to dinner that rancorous and 
foul-mouthed ruffian, O’Connell.” * 


* The Times newspaper, like the Bank of England, has 
been a power in the land almost from its commencement. 
This is owing to the strong, uncompromising and power- 
fully aggressive and tenacious nature of the Walters, fa- 
ther and son, and, to-day, grandson. While the old King 
(George III.) was living. the Tory journals teemed with 
abuse of the Prince of Wales (afterward George IV.) and 
his brothers. The Times was the principal, and certainly 
the most important, vehicle of these libelous attacks. 
Three prosecutions were instituted against John Walter, 
‘printer and publisher.”” In the first, which was a libel on 
the Duke of York, the Court of King’s Bench sentenced Wal- 
ter to pay a fine of £50, to be imprisoned one year in New- 
gate, to stand one hour in the pillory at Charing Cross, 
and to find security for his good behavior for seven 
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We come now to the period of O’Connell’s first 
election to Parliament. He had taken this step 
with mature deliberation. In the Act of Union 
(1801) Catholics were not excluded by name from 
a seat in the British Parliament, but a test oath 
was required from all members-elect, which it 
was impossible for any conscientious Catholic to 
take. For every member was obliged to declare 
that ‘‘the sacrifice of the mass and the invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary were impious and idol- 
.atrous.” This made the exclusion of the Cath- 
olics complete. 

It was in 1828 that O’Connell offered himself to 
the electors of Clare against Fitzgerald, a govern- 
ment candidate. He was questioned on many 
points. He was asked whether he proposed to 
take the test oath, if elected. He replied with em- 
phasis that he should not take the oath, though, 
no doubt, his opponent would eagerly swallow it. 
He declared, however, if elected, he should de- 
mand his seat. He was returned by an over- 
whelming majority. In January, 1829, he pro- 
ceeded to London, presented his credentials and 
awaited the result. The oath was tendered. He 
asked permission to read it, and after perusal 
remarked that, as two of the statements contained 
in it were not true, he declined to take the oath. 
He demanded to be heard at the bar of the House 
on the subject. The majority did not dare refuse 
permission, though the result was a foregone con- 
clusion. O’Connell’s speech was very eloquent, 
but it was ineffectual. A writ for a new election 
was ordered. 

Meanwhile a mighty change had taken place. 
The Tories, who were in power, had resisted the 
passage of the Bill for Catholic Emancipation 
until the very last. But public opinion was 
roused. The justice of the proposed measure 


years. In the following term Walter was again brought 
up to receive judginent for two other libels, one on the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York in conjunction, 
and one on the Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV. 
For the first he was sentenced to pay a fine of £100 and 
to endure an additional year’s imprisonment in Newgate ; 
for the second he was only adjudged to pay a fine of £50. 
_ Many years later, in 1842, the famous Nottingham election 
bribery case came up in the House of Commons before the 
Roebuck Committee, so called. The votes of the Chair- 
man of the Liberal Committee and of his son had been 
purchased by the Tory candidate for £500 apiece. John 
Walter, of the Jimes, son of the old Walter, was sum- 
moned to give testimony, but he refused to be examined. 
He was then summoned before the bar of the House, but 
proved recalcitrant. There was a motion to order him 
into custody and sentence him to Newgate, but the matter 
was finally dropped. In the third generation we find in 
John Walter the same aggressive and uncompromising 
spirit, as his publication in the Times of what turned out 
to be the forged Parnell letters shows, and which pre- 
cipitated the extraordinary libel suit, in which the Irish 
leader won a conspicuous triumph. 
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could not fail to impress the English people. 
The Whigs grew bolder. Brougham advocated 
the Bill with all his strength. The Tories and 
the Ministry trembled for their position. ‘The 
Bill must be passed,” said Wellington, then Primo 
Minister, ‘‘as the only alternative to a civil war.” 
On the 13th of April, 1829, the “Catholic Eman- 
cipation ” Bill became a law. The King, George 
IV., who hated O’Connell cordially, delayed to 
sign it. The Duke of Wellington assured him 
that there was no help for it, and he reluctantly 
attached his signature to the Act, remarking 
shortly after : ‘‘ Wellington is King of England, 
O’Connell is King of Ireland; I suppose I am 
only Dean of Windsor.” Some time after this 
O’Connell attended the King’s levee. Before 
approaching very near the King gave him the 
slightest possible nod of recognition, his lips 
appearing to move at the same time, though 
nothing was audible. That was the end of the 
“‘presentation.” One of the courtiers, who stood 
next to the King, heard the words muttered : 
‘There is O’Connell, damn the fellow !” 

O'Connell returned to Irelatid, offered himself 
again to the electors of Clare; and, although 
tremendous efforts were made to defeat him, he 
was returned by a larger vote than before. He 
was now able to exercise with full force his extra- 
ordinary eloquence as a member of the House of 
Commons. His life had been one continued 
course of ‘‘ agitation ” to compass what had now 
been achieved. For although the Emancipation 
Bill did not cover all the objects originally de. 
signed for it, yet, to a certain extent, it gave the 
Catholics equal privileges with the Protestant 
class. 

“*We have carried the Emancipation Bill,” 
said O’Connell ; ‘‘ now for Repeal of the Union.” 

Some time before this O’Connell had established 
what was called the ‘‘Rent.” It was on the plan 
of payment of one penny a month subscription 
from the entire Catholic population. This sub- 
scription was to produce, and did produce, £50,000 
a year, of which £5,000 were to be devoted to 
Parliamentary expenses; £15,000 to the press; 
£15,000 for defending law proceedings ; £5,000 
for educating Catholic priests in America; and 
£5,000 for current expenses. This subscription 
was most successful, and greatly aided in getting 
through the Emancipation Bill. The govern- 
ment undoubtedly hoped with the passing of this 
Bill that the O’Connell “agitation” would cease. 
But it did not cease ; on the contrary, it appeared 
to gather fresh strength. Ministers became 
alarmed. A proclamation was issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant against the holding of certain political 
meetings, and in January, 1831, just as O’Con- 
nell was about leaving for London, to take his 
seat in Parliament, he was arrested for violating 
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the proclamation. The counts in the indictment 
were numerous, framed to cover every possible 
contingency. O’Connell gave the required bail 
and proceeded to England, leaving the trial to 
take care of itself. Asa matter of course, he was 
found guilty, but sentence was suspended, and 
no action was ever taken upon the verdict. 

This affair produced the most intense excite- 
ment in Dublin. As O’Connell was proceeding 
with his friends to the court, in order to put in 
bail, a stalwart butcher came up to him from the 

- crowd, that was fast assembling, and disclosing a 
huge cleaver from under his coat, exclaimed : 
“* Liberator, say the word !” O’Connell expressed 
his thanks, and begged this friendly ally to keep 
quiet, and not permit any demonstration what- 
ever. 

In checking overt acts, and in smothering in- 
cipient attempts or suggestions to overt acts, 
O’Connell was always prompt and successful. 
When he was forced to censure proceedings which 
in themselves would flatter the vanity of any 
ordinary man, his language was often exceedingly 
strong, and at times satirical, but it was accepted 
without a murmur. On one occasion, when at a 
large meeting he was denouncing Peel with all 
his power of invective, a voice in the audience 
was heard exclaiming: “I wish a crow would 
come and pick out Peel’s eyes.” ‘I wish a crow 
would come,” said O’Connell, ‘‘and stuff your 
mouth with potatoes.” 

In 1833 Lord Grey’s Coercion Bill was passed. 
It was framed after the manner of previous Bills 
having for their object repression of public senti- 
ment, but was based on a long list of outrages 


prepared by Peel. Many eminent English mem- 
bers protested against the passage of the Bill, in- 
cluding Cobbett, Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. The latter was specially 
eloquent in denouncing it. He quoted the words 
of Brougham, who framed the Bill, on another 
occasion, when speaking of the British policy to- 
ward Ireland: “That utterly abominable hus- 
bandry of sowing Injustice and reaping Rebel- 
lion.” It was then that O’Connell denounced the 
Union. He called it a “‘ parchment Union, with- 
out a semblance of real Union, which should give 
to the Irish nation equal franchises, equal rights, 
equal religious freedom ; in short, equal laws with 
those enjoyed by the people of England—perfect 
equality, not a servitude.” He declared that the 
Coercion Bill “was the dethronement of every 
right common to constitutional liberty.” 
O’Connell and Brougham had been for many 
years on the most friendly terms. The former 
often dined with Brougham, and his admiration 
for his courageous exposition of Liberal principles 
was unstinted. But a time now came when all 
this was changed. O’Connell had but a single 
purpose in life, and if his best friend had gone 
counter to it he would have treated him as an 
enemy. When O’Connell announced his deter- 
mination to continue “agitation ” for the Repeal 
of the Union he estranged a large number of 
his Whig friends in Parliament, and among these 
Brougham, who opposed O’Connell’s movements 
with no unsparing language. This turned the 
wrath of the ‘‘ Liberator,” as he was now called, 
upon his former ally. It was extraordinary to 
witness, not only the sudden change in O’Con- 
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nell’s tone, but also the vehenient and, in fact, 
vindictive language with which he attacked 
Brougham. ‘‘I think,” he wrote to a friend, 
“T can demonstrate that he (Brougham) is the 
most devoid of principle of any public man that 
ever exhibited on any political stage. I believe 
I shall soon haye materials for impeaching him in 
due form.” 

It can be readily understood, then, why Brough- 
am strongly advocated the passing of the Coer- 
cion Bill, citing himself the long list of Irish 
outrages, which Peel had presented, and which 
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In 1834 O’Connell introduced in Parliament 
his Bill for the Repeal of the Union. He did 
this against his own judgment, but younger men 
who had come up within his time, and who were 
enthusiastic without discretion, were continually 
and perpetually urgent for decisive action. At 
last I’eargus O’Connor, who had been the most an- 
noying in insisting on the step, declared that if 
O'Connell would not introduce the Bill he would 
himself do it. It was a premature and unfort- 
unate step. It estranged still other of O’Connell’s 
friends in the House, for at the time the action 
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were dwelt upon in the most offensive manner. 
This widened the breach between the two men, 
and led to many bitter passages in the House, 
where, until the advent of O’Connell, Brougham 
had reigned supreme as a master of sarcasm and 
ridicule. ‘‘I owe Brougham one, and I intend, 
if I can, to pay him,” wrote O’Connell to a friend. 
He was as good as his word, till, at length, 
Brougham was content to let O’Connell alone. 
Strange as it may seem, a_half-reconciliation 
finally took place between O’Connell and the 
*‘clever rascal,” as he used to term his famous 
adversary. 


seemed almost revolutionary. Up to that period 
O’Connell was quietly gaining ground. Three of 
his sons and two sons-in-law were Members of 
Parliament, and his influence with all the Catho- 
lic Irish members was dominant. Feargus 0’Con- 
nor had become a thorn in his side. He ulti- 
mately deserted his leader altogether, and set up 
as an agitator on his own account. His career 
was a brief one. 

The Tories were at last obliged to succumb, 
and a Whig administration was formed, under 
Lord Melbourne as Prime Minister. He was a 
polished man, of remarkable ability, discreet, and 
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of a conciliatory nature. Toward him O’Connell 


felt a strong personal regard, which was recipro-: 


cated. This started the Zimes afresh in defama- 
tory utterances, while every facility was given to 
the publication of shameful slanders and innu- 
endoes. Melbourne had, unfortunately, boen made 
a defendant in a crim. con. case, in which the 
gifted and accomplished poetess, the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, was implicated. The trial in Lon- 
don made a public scandal. Although the lady 
and Lord Melbourne came off victorious by the 
finding of the jury, the affair was not allowed to 
cool, for the political enemies of Melbourne did 
what they could to keep it alive ; so that when it 
became evident that some sort of understanding 
existed between O’Connell and Melbourne, it was 
termed by their enemies the ‘‘ Crim-Connell- 
Unton.” 

In 1837 William IV. died, and the young Vic- 
toria was proclaimed Queen. Before that period 
Lord Melbourne, who had the confidence of the 
Duchess of Kent, the mother of the Queen, had 
been to a certain extent the political instructor 

‘and adviser of the daughter. Some time after 
_Victoria’s accession to the throne parties changed 
-ngain; the Melbourne administration went out, 
‘and the Tories, headed by the Duke of Welling- 
-ton, came into power. This was a great disap- 
pointment to O’Connell, for he counted much 
on the growing liberality of the Whig party. 
‘An odd incident, however, served to re-encour- 
.age him. Victoria was young and unused, as a 
‘Queen, to theee political changes. She looked to 
‘Lord Melbourne for advice, and she had become 
attached to her immediate associates, the ‘ladies 
of the bedchamber,” etc., and when the Duke 
.of Wellington gravely informed her that these 
must be changed and ladies from the Tory party 
be substituted, she flatly refused to submit, 
‘wherenpon the duke tendered his resignation. 
‘The new ministry went out, and the Melbourne 
party returned to power. This, in the language of 
the day, was called the ‘‘ bedchamber difficulty.” 

The continuation of the Whigs in power was 
very advantageous to O’Connell, though he was 
constantly confronted by the Tories in Parlia- 

‘ment, who employed the bitterest invectives 
against him. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for indulging in 
a brief episode where I was myself a party, and 
which occurred about this time. 

It is well known that O’Connell’s detestation 
of slavery was exhibited on every possible occa- 
sion and on tho slightest excuse. He could 
searcely be brought to treat a person from any 
of the slave States of the Union with ordinary 
courtesy. 


Something more than fifty years ago three * 


young fellows from America were in London, 
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eagerly engaged in sight-seeing and general in- 
vestigation. Two of these were George P. Put- 
nam, subsequently the eminent and accomplished 
New York publisher, and O. H. Partridge, who 
became a distinguished physician of Philadelphia. 
The third and youngest of the trio is the writer 
of this article. It was at that time the habit for 
strangers in London to address a note to some 
member of the House of Lords or Commons, 
requesting an order for admission to the visit- 
ors’ gallery. We took advantage of the custom. 
After carefully preparing our missives we would 
sally out together, deliver them in person, and - 
wait for an answer. In this way no time was 
lost. We prepared the letters in turn, after 
carefully selecting our victims. It happened that 
the name of Daniel O’Connell was next on our 
list, and it fell by rotation to our friend Par- 
tridge to indite the epistle. I well recollect it 
was very brief, but admirably worded. In the 
envelope his card was inclosed, “O. H. Par- 
tridge, Boston, Mass.” We took a cab and drove 
to the residence of the “‘ Liberator,” in Langham 
Place. The servant who came to the door in- 
formed us that his master had guests at dinner, 
and that they were already at the table. “This 
is a matter of great importance,” said Partridge, 
with gravity; ‘‘take this letter to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and. say we wait for an answer.” We had 
pushed our way into the hall, and there we stood. 
The dining-room was directly on our right. The 
door was left ajar. For a couple of minutes 
there was a profound silence within, then peals 
of laughter succeeded, and the servant emerged 
and handed us a couple of scraps of paper. 

did not look at the contents till we were safe in our 
cab. Then we read as follows: ‘ Finding tht 
Mr. Partridge is from a non-slaveholding State, 

Mr. O’Connell has the honor to comply with his 
request.” On the other bit of paper was written : 

*‘ Admit the bearer to the gallery of the House 
of Commons. Daniel O’Connell.” 

Shortly after the crisis in the Melbourne Cabi- 
net, in 1839, a motion was made for the inveeti- 
gation of outrages committed in Ireland. This 
was after the murder of Lord Norbury. The 
Times renewed its abuse in terrible terms; so 
that, on one occasion, when O’Connell rose in 
his seat to speak, he was hissed by the Tory mem- 
bers. “‘ You can hiss,” he exclaimed, a but You 
cannot sting.” 

On his return the next year to Ireland (1840), 
he established the Repeal Association, and from 
that time to 1843-4 he continued to address mon- 
ster meetings, where he advocated with all his 
strength the ‘‘ Repeal of the Union.” His motto 
was: ‘*No resort to force, no bloodshed, no vio- 
lence. Whoever commits a crime adds strength 
to the enemy.” 
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The passing of the Municipal Reform Bill in 
1841 gave the strongest proof how, step by step, 
O'Connell was gaining ground. This Bill opened 
to the Catholics of Ireland various offices of city 
governments. In November, 1841, O’Connell was 
triumphantly elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
What a change from the period of his boyhood, 
when he furtively received the first rudiments 
of education from an humble Catholic priest, in 
violation of the law of the land! 

It was in the commencement of the following 
year that, during my travels abroad, I visited 
Dublin, and was, through the favor of William 
Stewart, Esq., of the Law Exchequer, Four Courts, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, presented 
to Mr. O'Connell at the Mayor’s official residence. 
It was a relief to me that he made no allusion, as 
he so often did, to the slaveholders of the South- 
ern States of America; he was, at this time, over- 
flowing with humor — my introducer was his 
personal friend—and he alluded, in very natural 
terms of triumph, to the passage of the Bill which 
enabled him to occupy his seat as the first Cath- 
olic Lord Mayor, after 250 years of exclusion. 
Glancing up at a portrait of a former Lord Mayor, 
‘a terrible fellow against the Papists,” he re- 
marked, with intense humor: ‘“‘He looks some- 
times as if he were ready to come down and eat 
me up.” On that occasion he gave me his auto- 
graph, ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin.” . 

It was in the Spring of the same year (1842) 
that I looked on O’Connell for the last time. He 
was to address a mass-meeting at the Grass Mar- 
ket, in the suburbs of Dublin. There were thou- 
sands present. I was advised to go early and 
secure a standing-place near the platform. It 
was a mixed assemblage, of which, I should say, 
nearly one-third were women. Among the spec- 
tators were a large proportion of the leading men 
of Dubiin, and a tremendous gathering of the 
rank and file. Scattered through this immense 
company you would notice many strangers from 
abroad who, like myself, had come to listen to 
the great ‘‘ Agitator.” 

And such a speech ! O’Connell was then sixty- 
seven, and various disappointments were begin- 
ning to cast their shadows around him. But on 
this occasion he was at his best. As a way was 
opened for him by the crowd there was no cheer- 
ing—the popular feeling was too intense for that. 
But earnest expressions of fidelity and affection, 
couched in accents of the heart, such as you can 
hear only in Ireland, greeted him on every side. 
The old women were not content with this; they 
would lay hold of the famous blue cloak, as if to 
cetain him, while blessings innumerable were 
poured out. His mannor toward these poor 
women was touching, as he would gently disen- 
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gage the cloak from their grasp, while he let drop 


‘a word of humor or of pathos to suit each pecul- 


iar importunity. When he mounted the plat- 
form cheer after cheer arose, and when the ex- 
citement moderated O'Connell began. 

I ought to say here that government reporters 
were already on the spot, with detectives, all eager 
to catch a word that might be tortured into a 
treasonable expression. 

It is not my purpose to give more than a gen- 
eral idea of this effort, so that my readers can 
have the advantage of my personal impressions 
while listening to it. He had a difficult task. 
He had come to Dublin for the Easter holidays, 
and would soon return to resume his seat in Par- 
liament. He was to give some account of what 
he had been doing and what he intended to do. 
This portion of his address was certainly in a 
boastful vein, and he went on in this manner till 
the exhibtion began to be painful to me, though 
constantly enlivened by flashes of indescribable 
humor. ‘ Why,” he exclaimed, ‘there is Wel- 
lington, who has won a hundred battles, and there 
is Peel, who has practiced a hundred rogueries, and 
I have beaten them both !” Just as the more re- 
fined class in the audience were beginning to tire 
of this O’Connell turned with a suddenness almost 
startling. ‘“How have I done this ?”. were his 
words. ‘Tell me, my lads, how have I done 
this ? Do you think I could have done it without 
your bold Irish hearts to sustain me ?” This was 
uttered in a tone that brought the tears into one’s 
eyes by producing a total and swift revulsion of 
feeling. He then went on to show that his power 
and his success were because the Irish people were 
with him, and it was impossible for him to fail. 
After awhile he turned his attention to the Times 
newspaper. His terrible arraignment of its course, 
and of the conduct of Walter, its proprietor, it 
would be impossible to forget. It excited the - 
larger portion of the audience into fury. This 
O’Connell calmed somewhat by declaring that, 
though not much of a poct, he had produced a 
bit of poetry about the “‘Venal Lady of the 
Strand,” as he called the Times: 

‘Vile press without a parallel, 
Organ fit for fiends of hell, 
Lies thy trade, thy master-sense 
Vile and shameless impudence.” 


The reading of this produced roars of laughter, 
and in this way the orator calmed his audience. 

I will make but one other allusion to this 
famous speech. He spoke of his speedy return 
to resume his seat in Parliament. Then with 
quickness he asked, ‘‘And what shall I say 
to the Queen ?” Here the reporters pricked up 
their ears, and the detectives were on the alert, 
for a word against the Queen might be tortured 
into treason. ‘What shall I say to the Queen ?” 
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he repeated, ‘‘God bless her !”—here he raised 
his hat. ‘I shall tell her that, if need be, her 
throne will be floated into security on the heart’s 
blood of the Irish people.” It is impossible to 
give even an impression of the tone in which this 
was uttered. Tears were in everybody’s eyes; 
they came, you could not tell how or why, but 
they came. : 

I ought to say here that from the day of the 
young Queen’s ac- 
cession to the throne 
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Meagher, Mitchel, Duffy, ete. These became se- 
ceders from O’Uonnell on the ‘‘ physical force ” 
question! O’Connell had said: ‘*The Repeal 
Association is a legal body because disclaiming 
all proceedings based on force or violence to 
achieve the Repeal of the Union.” ‘ Young 
Treland,” knowing that O’Connell literally con- 
trolled, in his own person, the action of millions” 
of Irishmen, declared that the time had come for 
something more 
than a pacific de- 


to the day of O’Con- 
nell’s death, ten 
years later, he was 
most loyal, I may 
say, chivalric, in all 
his utterances re- 
garding her. He 
knew that in those 
years, at least, 
which distinguished 
her reign from that 
of all the Guelphs 
who preceded her, 
Victoria’s personal 
opinions, doubtless 
influenced or edu- 
cated by Melbourne, 
were in favor of a 
liberal course to- 
ward Ireland. So it 
became his habit, in 
speaking of this 
youthful sovereign, 
to add, raising his 
hat at the same 
time, ‘‘God bless 
her !” 

But the ‘evil 
days” were to come 
to O’Connell, as 
they have come al- 
most invariably to 
all great reformers. 
He had established 
the “Repeal Asso- 
ciation.” Many of 
the aristocratic 
Trish families, to whom the Act of Emancipation 
had given all they could personally desire, were 
opposed to further agitation. The Repeal of the 
Union and self-government was nothing that they 
eared for. This, after all, amounted to little. The 
people of Ireland were with him. The danger 
arose from an entirely different quarter. There 
had arisen meantime a ‘‘ Young Ireland,” com- 
posed of young, fresh, bright, impetuous spirits, 
but lacking the sagacity of genius or experience, 
led by W. Smith O’Brien, and composed of men like 
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monstration. It was 
the turbulent action 
of this ‘‘ Young Ire- 
land ” that probably 
brought about the 
dénouement of 
O’Connell’s arrest 
and trial, to which 
we shall presently 
come. 

It was about this 
time that O’Connell 
published a work 
entitled a ‘“‘Memoir 
of Ireland, Native 
and Saxon,” which 
he dedicated to the 
Queen. In doing so 
he wrote that in 
submitting it to the 
Queen he had little 
hope of being able 
to produce any work 
of sufficient interest 
to occupy the royal 
mind, but it was de- 
sirable that the soy- 
ereign should be 
aware of how much 
the Irish had suf- 
fered from English 
misrule, and com- 
prehend the secret 

’ springs of Irish dis- 
content. 

In the beginning 
of 1843 O’Connell 

had arranged for a series of what were termed 
monster meetings; these were to be held at, 
among other places, Trim, Limerick, Athlone, 
Dundalk and Clontarf. The tremendous gather- 
ings at these meetings alarmed the English Gov- 
ernment, although O’Connell kept them perfectly 
in control. But they increased tremendously in 
numbers; and at the famous, in fact, historical, 
gathering at Tara it taxed the utmost power of 
the great ‘‘ Agitator” to prevent overt acts. The 
Times newspaper greatly added to the excitement 
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by declaring that, on a fair enumeration, at least 
a million of persons were present. There is no 
doubt that the multitude would have numbered 
300,000 ; it was said that O’Connell made himself 
heard to at least 15,000. Yet the vast gathering 
dispersed peaceably. 

Let me say here that Father Mathew, the 
great temperance apostle, gave efficient aid to 
O’Connell, who was a strong advocate of the tem- 
perance cause, in keeping, on these several occa- 
sions, the vast multitudes in order. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the government had de- 
cided to act. The next monster meeting was 
advertised to come off at Clontarf. It was pro- 
hibited by a proclamation by the Lord Lieutenant. 
O’Connell issued his orders that the meeting 
should not be held. That did not suffice. In 
October of that year (1843) he was arrested on an 
indictment for seditious conspiracy. He at once 
gave the required bail; the trial took place in 
January, 1844; he was found guilty. No action 
was taken upon the verdict until the 30th of May 
following, when sentence was pronounced—which 
was one year’s imprisonment, with securities to 
keep the peace for seven years, himself in £5,000, 
and two securities of £2,000 each. 

O’Connell meanwhile had been occupying his 
eeat in the House of Commons. Now he was to 
surrender himself as a prisoner under sentence. 

How was he treated ? The treatment shows the 
consideration in which he was held by the govern- 
ment, or its fear of proceeding to extremities. He 
was offered his choice of a place where he should 
reside during the period of his confinement. He 
selected Richmond, a short distance from Dublin. 
There were five other gentlemen, we may say of 
his party, that were to undergo sentence at the 
same time, and all chose the same locality. The 
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houses of the governor and deputy-governor of 
the jail were placed at O’Connell’s disposal. He 
selected a large apartment where all the parties 
could take their meals with him. The others 
were accommodated in different parts of both 
houses. All had the liberty of the gardens be- 
longing to the establishments,'on their promise 
not to attempt to escape. By a pleasant fiction 
of law the wives of the gentlemen were established 
as caretakers of the rooms, which made the ar- 
rangements complete. 

O’Connell endeavored to bear up bravely under 
his imprisonment, mild as it was ; but, for all that, 
it struck very deeply into his heart. 

“‘T have labored for Ireland,” he said; ‘‘ re- 
fused office, honor and emolument for Ireland ;*I 
have prayed and hoped and watched for Ireland ; 
there was one thing wanting—that I should be in 
jail for Ireland.” 

An appeal had been immediately taken in the 
Irish courts, but was decided against him by 
the four judges. The English courts on appeal 
sustained the decision. A writ of error was then 
taken to the House of Lords, when the Law Lords 
reversed the sentence, in September, 1844. 

The announcement was received in Ireland 
with the wildest delight. As the steamer bear- 
ing the news came m a flag was displayed with 
the words: ‘*Triumph of Law and Justice !— 
Judgment reversed !—O’Connell is free !” 

Alas! O’Connell was never perfectly himself 
after that imprisonment ; the iron had entered 
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his soul. Young Ireland had begun to consider 
him ‘behind the age.” Even the Pope, through 
English intrigue, had been led to advise the Irish 
priests to attend more to their duties and less 
to politics, which provoked from O’Connell, in- 
tensely devoted Catholic though he was, the 
words: ‘“‘I take my religion from Rome, but 
not my politics.” 

In the following year a terrible visitation came 
upon Ireland. It was the failure of the potato 
ctop, and its spectral attendant famine. It was 
in that year that O’Connell made his last public 
speech. He had already become subject to strong 
mental agitations, gloomy ideas and forebodings, 
the result of increasing bodily debility. Early 
in the year 1847 he went to London in the hope 
of resuming his seat in Parliament. The ‘‘ dead 
march of famine,” as it was called, now traversed 
all Ireland. In the eloquent words of Brougham, 
there were horrors surpassing anything in the 
pages of Thucydides or on the canvas of Poussin 
or in the dismal chant of Dante. Can it be im- 
agined that in reply to this the Duke of Cam- 
bridge could say that there was no suffering, no 
misery in Ireland, ‘‘for we all know,” were his 
words, ‘‘that Irishmen can live on rotten pota- 
toes and seaweed, or mere grass!” 

On February 8th, 1847, O’Connell went to the 
House of Commons for the last time. It may re- 
mind one of the last appearance of the great 
Chatham in the House of Lords. These were 
O’Connell’s words, uttered with difficulty and 
emotion: ‘‘ Ireland is in your hands—in your 
power. If you do not save her she cannot save 
herself. I solemnly call on you to recollect 
that I predict with the sincerest conviction that 
one-quarter of her population will perish unless 
you come to her relief.” 

Shortly after, by the urgent advice of his phy- 
sicians, O’Connell took his departure for Italy. 
At first he appeared to be in some degree regain- 
ing his health ; then came a relapse, and he suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable at Genoa on May 15th, 
1847. He was seventy-two years old. He had 
directed that his heart should be sent to Rome 
and his body interred at Glasnevin. 

This was the end of the care2r of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, whom I have characterized in the commence- 
ment of this article as the most remarkable man 
of his day and generation. ‘It was always my 
ambition,” he said, ‘to do something for Ire- 
land.” 

Whoever has a purpose, a noble, unselfish pur- 
pose to which he is willing to devote, and does 
devote, every energy of his life, in fact all of his 


life—even though the individual man is not a man 


of great intellectual power—must, by a force su- 
perior to any odic force, compass a result. How 
much more when the same individual unites with 
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that unselfish purpose an intellect exceptionally 
great, a heart full of emotional sympathy with his 
cause, and a physical frame equal to the strain of 
all emergencies, Such a man was Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

He started with the purpose to liberate Ireland ; 
he looked upon everyone as an enemy who vent- 
ured to oppose it; his head and his heart were 
in the work ; he regarded as secondary every other 
consideration. He had pronounced views about 
slavery, about temperance, about capital punish- 
ment, which he expressed in his intense way. 
But his lifework was to “free Ireland.” <I be- 
gan life,” he said, ‘‘by opposing the Union, and 
I am determined to end it by advocating Repeal.” 
Under what adverse circumstances did he begin 
it ? His education acquired in violation of the 
statute. Four-fifths of his countrymen in a state 
of ‘‘desponding servitude”; without a party, or 
semblance of a party, behind him; with every 
surrounding embarrassing to his main purpose, 
where he had himself to invent his tools, where 
in everything that he undertook a single false 
step would have been ruinous, and with limited 
means. He gave up an immensely lucrative law- 
practice to devote himself to the “cause,” and 
thereby brought upon himself the sneers and rid- 
icule of his adversaries because he accepted the 
contributions most freely granted by his country- 
men to aid him in his work. Not that he was 
later in life altogether dependent upon them, for 
his uncle, who had adopted him, forgave the mar- 
riage he had made, and left him on his death his 
estate at Derrynane, with an income of £4,000 per 
annum. 

O’Connell was 4 many-sided man ; no one, per- 
haps, ever had his versatility—such versatility ; 
he had no equal at the bar, whether in a cause be- 
fore a jury or in arguing a law-point on appeal. 
In the House of Commons he impressed the en- 
tire body with his magnetism and his eloquence. 
In political assemblies it seems to me that no man 
was ever his equal. 

It is true that he was overbearing and merciless 
in dealing with an opponent. In a trial his deal- 
ing with an adverse witness was excessively severe 
and often coarse, but he would mix up with it 
so much genuine Irish humor for the benefit of 
the jury that no sympathy was left for the un- 
fortunate person on the stand. 

In a word, no one ever provoked more enmity 
by his vehement denunciation and invective; no 
man was ever so wantonly abused and vilified ; 
scurrilous jests abounded, his private character 
was wantonly assailed, his motives traduced, his 
daily life even made a subject of ribaldry, when 
no one’s domestic life was happier or purer. 

To repeat, O’Connell appeared to regard nothi- 
ing which did not aid the cause of Ireland. Ilis 
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close friend, who had, perhaps, been on his side 
for years, but who felt that he was going too far, 
and so expressed it, he would attack virulently, 
and with opprobrious epithets. This would lead 
to retort’ and recrimination, and the breach would 
widen into: permanent hostility. 


they are: thé” characteristics which could only 
have achieved what O’Connell achieved. 

To sum up the whole, his life was embraced in 
one single purpose ; he started alone and unsup- 
ported. He knew how best to use his friends and 
how to divide and conquer the enemy. By his 
extraordinary powers he often held the balance in 


These are not, - 
it is true, altogether pleasant characteristics, but- 
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the House of Commons between Whig and Tory. 
He was repeatedly offered places of emolument 
and trust, and even a peerage, if he would cease 
“agitation.” He declined them all. 

What O’Connell has done for Ireland the civil- 
ized world is almost now beginning to appreciate. 
But; looking further back, I cannot do better, in 
closing this article, than to quote from Greville’s 
memoirs of that day. 

“¢ History will speak of him as one of the most 
remarkable men who ever existed. He will fill a 
great space in its pages. His position was unique. 
There never was before, and there never will be 
again, anything at all resembling it.” 
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By ANDREW WILSON. 


‘‘WaHatT is the nature of memory, and how is 
it that we can recall from the background of con- 
sciousness the impressions and images of the per- 
sons, events and things that have formed part and 
parcel of our life in the past?” This was the 
question which was broached the other day at a 
friendly symposium whereat many problems of 
mind and matter have been discussed in time 
gone by. The question is, of course, more easily 
put than answered. Questions in philosophy often 
resemble the queries of children. They go straight 
to the point, present us with a grave problem in 
all its naked force, and leave us as often facing 
the insoluble at the end of our journey. This 
question of memory, as it happens, is one fre- 
quently brought forward in the course of friendly 
talk and chatter. The possession of a good mem- 
ory is, of course, a most enviable thing. I have 
heard men say that the difference between one 
man’s memory and another represents all the ele- 
ments pro and ‘con. success in life. This may be 
putting the matter too strongly, I fancy, but, even 
after liberally discounting the statement, it can- 
not be doubted that it contains a vast amount of 
truth. ‘There! I knew I had forgotten some- 
thing !” is an expression which re-echoes through 
the land, and much annoyance afflicts the mor- 
tals who thus cry aloud that their powers of re- 
membrance are of untrustworthy nature. Hence, 
on account of the proverbial advantage of a good 
memory, the professors of mnemonics are kept 
busy enough. The old Roman used to turn 
the stone of his ring inward on his palm to re- 
mind him of some engagement or duty failing to 
be performed. To-day our short-memoried friends 
tie knots on their handkerchiefs for the same 
reason; although, alas! one knows of cases in 
which the memory failed, even with such aid, to 
recollect on what account the knot itself was tied. 


Shall I be accounted a thorough-paced heretic 
in this matter if I avow my belief that the real 
difference between a good memory and a bad one 
is that, while the former is exercised daily and 
duly, the latter suffers for lack of use? ‘his 
declaration implies that everyone must possess « 
good, or at least a fair, memory to start with ; 
and I am perfectly willing to concede the posi- 
tion. When one reflects upon the differences in 
occupation, mental training, and other phases of 
life which we show when one man is compared 
with another, I find it easier to assume that ex- 
cellence or weakness of memory (as a rule, at 
least) is to be accounted for more naturally by the 
circumstances of life than by postulating initial. 
and hereditary differences. I do not deny that 
inheritance may operate on the memory as on 
other phases of life; but I have yet to be con- 
vinced that training, or the reverse, will not ac- 
count for what is good or bad in our powers of 
remembrance. A bad memory becomes, under 
training, an excellent one: a good memory, by 
disuse, lapses into an enfeebled state. Let us 
clear the ground, at least, by thinking of mem- 
ory as @ property of mind or brain-tissue, as ca- 
pable of being cultivated, and as liable to suffer - 
from neglect as any other bodily quality or power. 
Old age will weaken all our powers, physical and 
mental; but in youth and in the heyday of life 
there is nothing in ordinary memory-training 
which cannot be accomplished by the exercise of 
the will. Your extraordinary memories I take 
no account of. They are as phenomenal in their 
way as the biceps of Samson or the triceps of his 
rivals. 

The assertion that most of us have poor mem- 
ories because we do not or will not take the trouble 
to exercise them is borne out, I repeat, by what 
one sees of the wonderful difference which ensues 
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when a person takes the trouble to devote atten- 
tion totopics or points previously neglected. Lack: 
of concentration of ideas begins the trouble. The 
attention wanders, and this mental habit of phi- 
landering with what is seen and heard is one of 
the most apt of habits to become stereotyped and 
fixed. When achange for the better comes, and 
when a man determines that he will recollect this 
detail or that, all is altered. Custom here acts in 
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its inevitable fashion for good or bad with us. It 
fixes and crystallizes the passing act into a habit. 
Observation and concentration of ideas are the 
twin pillars of the temple of memory. We can 
prove this much, because the things we are fond 
of, and the topics we delight in, are those in 
which our memories serve us best, for the simple 
reason that we pay attention to such things while 
we neglect others. There is no royal road to a 
good memory, but the way itself is plainly marked. 
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Once determine that you will remember this or 
that’ detail, ‘and rest assured your brain-cells will 
not fail to respond to the incentive and stimulus 
of the will. But that human nature is so lazy— 
inherently lazy and inattentive on the whole—we 
should all possess much more serviceable memories 
than usually fall to our lot. 

In one respect there is every hope for persons 
of poor memory in the fact that we do not forget 
anything we hear or see, or are 
otherwise informed about by our 
senses. ‘This sounds startling, 
but it is not an impossibility, at 
least. Consider how many 
things we recollect which oc- 
curred in the far-back past— 
things which flash across our 
mental horizon like a meteor 
through our atmosphere ; rush- 
ing upon the foreground of con- 
sciousness out of the depths of 
brain and mind, to be forgotten 
again, it may be, but, like a 
cyclical comet, liable in time to 
appear once more in the very 
front of our life. Or think what 
memory does for us, all unaided 
and unasked. Not so long ago 
I heard ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” for 
the first time. As I left the 
theatre you could safely have 
defied me to hum or whistle a 
single air of the opera. There 
had been thousands and thou- 
sands of sounds registered in 
my brain that night, not one 
consecutive series of which in 
the shape of a bar of a chorus 
or the line of a song could I 
have repeated. Days or weeks 
afterward I am walking on the 
street, when suddenly I catch 
myself bursting into full song 
(as far as a respectable whistle is 
concerned) over the ballad of 
Don Alhambra and the scena of 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro. 

The moral is: Be orderly in 
your thoughts. What you de- 
sire to remember you may, if you will but try; 
and you will at least, in time, acquire a much 
finer memory than the gentleman who, having met 
his mother-in-law in the street, bowed to her, and 
said : ‘‘ Excuse me, but I really can’t, at present, 
remember your name!” and who, when he re- 
turned home (the lady having preceded him), 
found that his reception—— But, there, I must 
draw a veil over that affair. Suffice it to say, he 
always in future remembered his mother-in-law. 
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A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


Cuapter IX. 


UNDAY Afternoon, Jan. 8th, 1888,—I 
wrote nothing last night, for all last 
night I sat by the side of my sick 
child. I shall write nothing more for 
several days, for to-morrow my wife’s 

trial is to begin—and I wish to wait until I can 

record how it ends. And in a day or two—my 
old friend Ridley Royal has not vet decided when 

-—my dear, dead child is to be buried—buried by 

my side! Surely I shall be busy enough, and sad 

enough, without writing ! 

When I had finished my writing, yesterday 
morning, and put away my book, I went up- 
stairs to Sylvestina’s room. I found the nurse 
more anxious and puzzled than ever. I, with my 
knowledge of such matters, regarded the case as 
a desperate one. It was a genuine relief when 
the physician was sent for. He came. He looked. 
He pondered, He shook his head. He did not 
understand the case at all. He was honest enough 
to say so. Patience—patience—for how long is 
it the great, unlearned lesson ? the unreached 
virtue ? If I could have spoken with Kenneth 
Kingsford for only one minute—a half-minute— 
for five fleeting seconds—if I might only have 
whispered three words in his ear—we might have 
saved my child ! 

The tedious day wore on. Kingsford spent more 
time by the side of my dying daughter than he 
could well afford, for his practice in the city, and 
in the suburban town where my home had been, 
was large and important. Some of the time, 
though, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
be away. It seemed as though Ridley Royal must 
have spent most of his day watching my door, for 
whenever Kingsford went away he came. 

I got too restless and nervous, as evening came 
on, to endure the confinement of the house and 
the sight of Sylvestina’s suffering any longer. 
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So, at length, when Kingsford returned from a 
protracted absence, and the colonel went away 
after a prolonged stay, I went with him. 

We went straight to the apartments he had oc- 
cupied in a semi-fashionable part of New York 
city from the time I had given him a place in 
my business and my life. I thought, bitterly, 
as we walked up the steps of the shabby-genteel 
house together, that I had never been in there in 
all my life, intimate though he and I had been. 
He had never invited me. But now nothing 
could keep me out. 

He went upstairs to the rooms he called his 
own. They were elegantly, though a quiet taste 
might have said rather flashily, furnished. He 
locked the doors, leaving all the keys in the key- 
holes, and carefully hung a towel to each one of 
the keys. He opened each one of his windows, 
satisfied himself that the back yard, four or five 
stories below, was empty and desolate, then shut 
the shutters closely, put down and fastened the 
windows, and saw that the curtains would not 
allow a ray of light to escape. 

He lighted the gas in each one of his rooms— 
parlor, bedroom, dressing-room, bathroom—and 
turned it up until it flared and roared. Then 
he began a nervous search for what he neither 
expected nor desired to find. He took down each 
garment in his closet, shook it, and replaced it. 
He opened every drawer in bureau and dressing- 
ease. He looked under his bed, and, taking an 
old sword for the purpose, thrust and poked most 
energetically and viciously in the dark corners, 
though none were so dark as to have left a doubt 
in the mind of anyone not equally a craven and 
a villain. 

At length, satisfied that he was alone, and 
secure from interruption or its possibility, he 
drew a deep breath of relief, and vigorously 
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mopped his wet forehead. And the one indi- 
vidual, out of all the universe full of individ- 
uals, who would have been least welcome in his 
room, sat comfortably in his easiest chair, and 
forgot the dying girl at home just long enough 
to laugh at him ! 

He went to a desk, touched a spring, and a 
drawer flew open. And he took out—a stoué and 
weil-stuffed leathern belt! 

Ile came and sat down, opposite me and close 
to me, in front of the fire. 

‘‘The game is most over, one way or the 
other,” he said, slowly and soberly, ‘‘and I think 
I shall never need to use these things against Syl- 
vester Loomis now. I am almost certain that my 
threats have finished the matter, for good and all, 
so far as he is concerned. And what if they have 
not? What if he revolts against the tyranny of 
the typewriter? What if he makes himself 
known ? No one but myself can save Lucy; he 
cannot do it. And, unless Iam mistaken in my 
estimate of feminine endurance, she will give up 
before the noose tightens. And it would rather 
add to my happiness, I think, to have her com- 
pelled to marry me with Sylvester Loomis look- 
ing on.” 

He wrenched open the belt, poured the price- 
less cascade of shining stones into a capacious 
outer pocket of his coat, and took the huge roll 
of bank-notes in his two hands, while the belt 
fell to the floor at his feet. 

«* Money—money !” he said, gloatingly —“ the 
stuff for which men sell their souls! How easy 
it would be for me—for me, of all men in the 
world—to realize on all this stolen wealth—and 
in perfect safety to myself! I sometimes almost 
wish it had been the money instead of the woman 
that I had wanted. But fate ordered it other- 
wise. It is the woman—not the money! Per- 
haps it needs ¢his to prove it!” 

I sprang forward to prevent him. I dragged 
at the fire, unavailingly, of course. When he said 
“this,” he tossed a handful of the bank-notes on 
to the glowing coal in his grate. He compla- 
cently watched them burn, and I couldn’t help 
inyself. 

“Tt has been a matter of self-denial, this pos- 
session of all this money for more than twenty 
years,” he muttered, ‘‘ and never a penny of it 
used. It would be awkward to have it found in 
my possession 

Another bunch went into the fire. 

«and there will be plenty without it, no 
doubt 
More of the wealth went the same fiery way. 

“though it would make no difference to me 
if I had to sleep in a hovel and dine on a crust, 
with Lucy Loomis mine—mine—MINE !” 

And the hot heart of the tire toek to itself the 
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last of the Bank of England notes that Sylvester 
Loomis had had the credit of stealing. 

The man laid the belt on the fire. THe watched 
it scorch, shrivel, twist and curl and writhe, and 
suddenly flash into flame. Ie watched until the 
leather had left nothing behind it but ashes, and 
until buckles and rivets were melted together into 
a shapeless mass of metal. I dare say a careless 
man would have let the bit of metal remain in 
the ashes; but not so this man. If ever ven- 
geance reaches him—and when it does—he will 
not have to reproach himself for having forgotten 
any of the details of prudence. He took the 
lump of metal from the fire; he patiently gave it 
time to cool; then he put it in the pocket with 
the diamonds. He got his overcoat and cap. He 
drew on his overshoes. He and I took a little 
trip together. 

He did not take carriage or car, a fact which 
rather pleased me. I seemed to need the open air. 
To have been shut in with him, in a closed car- 
riage, even for a quarter of an hour, would have 
been almost maddening. 

We walked together to the Thirty-fourth Street 
Ferry. We went aboard—with the crowd. But, 
unlike those who entered the cabin for comfort, 
or those who went to the forward end of the boat 
for the sake of saving a few seconds of their so 
precious time, we remained close 9 where we 
went on. 

The night was cloudy, but not as Even for 
my companion it could not have been very dark 
—not as dark as it will be—God willing—in some 
of the days of his future ! 

Half-way across, he opened and threw back his 
overcoat, though the night was cold.’ His hands 
went deep into the outer pocket of his coat. 
They went down empty, again and again; they 
came up full, again and again. 

“‘To prove, forever and beyond question, that 
it is the woman instead of the money,” he mut- 
tered, as he let a line of prismatic light—finding 
in the blackness under the lowering sky all the 
tints of the rainbow—fall silently and slowly into 
the,black waters. 

I looked up, and away—away to this well- 
known building in the great city—and to that. 
To the left, such and such structures in line ; to 
the right, such other ones. I could state here, if 
I pleased, so clearly that error would be impossi- 
ble, how a boat might find the intersection of two 
lines, at the crossing of which a careful diver 
would find diamonds worth more than two mill- 
ions of dollars! I—could—tell—— 

But Twowt! 

The Loomis diamonds have already cost hu- 
manity quite enough! Sin—shame—death—— 
Lam silent! 


“It would be hard to find them again,” mut- 
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tered the man, grimly, as the last great stone 
slipped from his hand, ‘‘even to use against me 
in the Day of Judgment !” 

Ah? Well! 

Let them remain until then. 

Let Ridley Royal learn, in that dread day, how 
great is the fool who has dared challenge and 
defy God! 

* * * * * * 

I didn’t walk home again with the colonel; I 
went ahead of him ; in at the door where he must 
use a latch-key; in at the door, upstairs, where 
even a more formidable aid is a necessity; then 
I lay down on his handsome sofa, and considered 
several important matters during the quarter of 
an hour I had to wait for him. 

“< Of course,” so my desire whispered to my be- 
lief, ‘“‘ Kingsford will see the situation in time—or 
even crime’s blackness grow white in the pres- 
ence of a little child, for——” : 

But, after all, I doubted. It was a relief when 
Royal finally came. 

Ife went to his desk, opened a drawer, took out 
a large, square, heavy card, and laid it down with 
alaugh. Irose, and went over and looked at it. 
A mourning card, with a heavy border of the 
glossiest black, almost a half-inch wide, extend- 
ing around it. And written upon it a short list 
of names, as follows: 

Lawrence Loomis, 

Sylvester Loomis, 

Lester Loomis, 

Lucy Loomis, 

Sylvestina Loomis. 

Across the third name of this list, my own, a 
long, broad line had been drawn with a heavy 
pen. There was every indication of a similar line 
having lain darkly along the name of my brother, 
and of having been erased—almost but not quite 
completely — at the expense of much time and 
patience. And while I stood there, even as I 
looked, the incomparable villain dipped a ponder- 
ous pen in his huge ink-bottle. He held it hover- 
ingly over the paper for a moment, as you may 
have seen some evil bird hover over a flock upon 
which he was about to fall; then—O my God, 
how can I tell it ? how write it >—his hand swept 
across the page, and there was almost nothing 
left on the page of poor little Sylvestina’s 
name ! 

“It ’ll be true enough—true enough,” he said 
with a horrible laugh, ‘‘ almost as soon as the ink 
is dry !” 

* * * * * * 

HowI raced! How I ran! No policeman could 
stop me. No crush of people or jam of vehicles 
could bar my way. I had but the one mad desire in 
my mind to reach my desolate home in the short- 
est time and by the shortest way. True, I could 
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not save; true, I could neither forbid nor pre- 
vent; true, my three coveted words to Kings- 
ford —‘‘ Royal — poison — watcH !”— must re- 
main unsaid; true, in my inmost soul I had 
almost given Sylvestina: up for lost. But this 
one thing hurried me—the fear lest my darling, 
my idol, should miss a father’s welcome on the 
hither shore of the dark river, the waters of which 
already swept along her feet—the fear lest I 
should lose her, beyond the hope of finding her 
again, in the desolate land of souls. 

I reached home. I went up to her room. She 
still lived, and that was about all that could: be 
said. The pallid and almost frenzied nurse 
seemed to have lost the power of doing more 
than mechanically obey the orders of the physi- 
cian. And he, more puzzled and distraught 
than ever, could only wonder and wait. 

“Will she live ?” asked the nurse. 

**No,” was his answer. 

“Why ?” 

But he had no answer to that question; no 
answer was possible, from his standpoint. And 
still—there were few more skillful doctors in or 
about New York. Why did his mind shrink 
from an almost suspicion that he put away as 
too horrible to be possible? That man has not 
learned to live in such a world as the one out 
of which I died who has not learned that any- 
thing is possible! Poison? Flowing in an. in- 
fant’s veins? Stealing an infant’s life? Sealing 
an infant’s fate ? 

The hint at the threshold of a man’s belief 
should not go unregarded because he never heard 
of such a case, nor ever dreamt it possible. 

I sat by the child the whole night long, though 
of course I could do nothing. And, equally, of 
course, the child needed nothing—save the pres- 
ence of one who could see the truth. 

Sometimes the nurse slept. Who can blame 
her ? Every time the little one moved or moaned 
she started wide awake in an instant. 

Kingsford spent the night in the house. He 
was in and out of the room a score of times. 
But he might as well have been elsewhere. Be- 
yond a suggestion to Royal that there may be 
something wrong with the plumbing—a possibil- 
ity of sewer gas—in this house which was mine, 
and a half-formed resolution to have a bit of my 
wall-paper for examination if anyone is sick here 
soon again, I fear and believe there will never be 
anything done or said, by the puzzled attending 
physician, regarding the murder of Sylvestina 
Loomis. 

Kingsford crept into the room, quietly, as the 
day was dawning. He awoke the nurse. He or- 
dered her to the kitchen for something, I did not 
hear what. She went. 

He went over to the bed. The little child was 
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sleeping quietly. He stood and looked down 
upon her, and a smile stirred his lips. 

“Better ? That is good,” he muttered ; ‘I 
think I can afford a half-hour of the morning 
air.” 

I tried to beg him to remain—in God’s name 
to stay until the nurse should return, if for no 
longer—but his ears were beyond my power to 
reach. 

I stood in the doorway, and he crushed through 
me as though I had been a dream-man and he a 
giant ; I went down on my knees to him in the 
hail, and his unknowing footsteps trampled me 
down. I caught at him, and held nothing. 

What delayed the nurse? I know not. God 
knows. I suppose it was so ordained—from the 
beginning —in a day when the matter which 
makes our solid carth, then thinner than the 
luminiferous ether, reached beyond the utmost 
depths into which human telescopes have ever 
peered. It was so ordered; it so happened; and 
the greatest of lessons is patience ! 

The nurse did not come, but Colonel Ridley 
Royal did. Who had a better right ? 

He went over to the bed. He looked down 
upon the sleeping child, and a scowl hardened 
his face. 


“ Better 2? That is bad,” he snarled ; ‘‘I can 
‘afford no more of that. If there’s any risk—so 
—be—it !” 


Ife drew a tiny vial from his pocket ; he held 
it up so that the light fell through it. It was 
half full of a dark and heavy liquid. 

He took up a teaspoon. He turned out some 
of the accursed stuff—seven drops, I think— 
paused, pondered, added two drops more, and 
bent over that hopeful picture of slumbering in- 
nocence, 


I sprang upon him, but he no more felt it - 


than the craggy monntain-peak feels the slip- 
ping mist that falls from its sturdy shoulders 
into the valleys below. I clutched at the spoon ; 
I beat at the bottle; I tore at his throat and his 
eyes. But he neither knew nor guessed the pres- 
ence, in the lonely room, of other than his vic- 
tim and himself. I might as well have lain in my 
hed and dreamt I fought him, for all the good it 
did ; indeed, for all the good it did, I might as 
well have lost all in death—as well have found 
that the grave ended all. There was no more evi- 
dence of my watchfulness and my wrath than 
there was of the watchfulness and the wrath of 
God! 

He stooped low over the sleeping baby. His 
fingers gently forced her lips apart. He lowered 
the spoon. He emptied it. ‘ 

Then he walked out of the room, and down the 
stairs, and out of the house—I clinging to him 
and fighting against his escape all the way. 
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He went out; he took a side path through the 
park, instead of the more direct way to the street, 
and was soon out of sight among the trees and 
shrubbery. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came in. The nurse 
joined him in the hall. They went on up-stairs 
together. I waited. Someway I could not bear 
to see the inevitable end. I wanted to be alone 
for a little. 

I waited—waited—until—until—— 

There was suddenly a sound of pattering foot- 
steps on the stairs! I looked up, and Sylvestina 
was coming down toward me, her face radiant 
and her arms outstretched ! Coming—and her 
infant feet must have waited many, very many, 
weary days ere she. could have taken her first 
tottering steps in a world in which death is and 
where sin is possible ; smiling—and I never felt 
sure that she really gave me a glance—one really 
and actually having attention in it—save only 
when she leaned over my frozen face in the coffin 
in which Lester Loomis’s mortality is hidden from 
the memory of a forgetful world; open-lipped, 
with ready words of sense waiting for only a mo- 
ment behind them, while I knewin my heart that 
it would have been long before a mother’s love, 
under happier conditions, could have taught her 
to falter ‘“‘ Papa!” in memory of the one they 
two had lost. 

Pitapat! pitapat! fell her feet on the stairs. 
And yet, I knew that no ear of flesh and blood— 
standing at the gateway of a gross, gray brain— 
could have heard a souzd in the silence of that 
empty hall—that hall that you would have called 
empty, and have shuddered to think otherwise. 
Pitapat ! pitapat! And I could hear the nurse 
weeping, in the chamber above, over that which 
she and Dr. Kenneth Kingsford found there. 

She came down to me—she, the girl who is 
lying dead in the room above—dead at the hand 
of the man who says he loves her mother. 

She came—a tiny woman—a minute being—but 
not immature and childish, as one would have 
guessed, judging her wrongly because he had 
known her only in the cramped environment of 
the flesh. Tiny, ethereal, beautiful—one whose 
spiritual body will no more grow than her beauty 
will fail and fade in this deathless world to which 
she has inherited ; a little lady who will never be 
taller than my knee—but a woman with powers, 
in this newer and more real world than that of ° 
the other olden days, that put mine to shame. 

She laid her thin and shadowy hand in mine, 
and the grip was strong as a joint in a wall of 
granite. 

«¢ Father,” she said, “I do not understand why 
Tam here; you must tell me that. But then, if 
there is work for youn—for us—remember that I 
was more newly come from the higher world than 
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you were—that my life has lost nothing of the 
spiritual in any contest with the physical. In 
any plan for justice—in any hope which puzzles, 
any scheme which baffles—let me show you the 
way !” 

and as she spoke, the first rays of the rising 
sun smote in at the window at her side, and made 
a glory all about her ! 

* * * * * * 

To-morrow, the trial of my wife for her life 
begine. It will be long—tedious—hard-fought. 
But I seem to see that there is only one end pos- 
sible. And I pity her—pity her. For she can- 
not know that her husband and her child sit be- 
side her and give her their silent sympathy as the 
tide of evil evidence sets more and more strongly 
against her. 

It has been decided not to inform Lucy of her 
daughter’s death. Kingsford would have sent 
her word at once, but Royal thought otherwise, 
and, as seems usual, Royal had his way. 
Lane, Lucy’s mother, who was sent for as soon as 
the baby was dead, was brought, in some way, to 
agree with Royal. He is a man with a mighty 
will-power, and with wonderful resources in ar- 
gument. 

There will be a funeral in a day or two; I don’t 
know just when. Colonel Ridley Royal is to de- 
cide just when my murdered child is to be buried 
—just how soon the kindly earth shall hide all 
evidence of this latest and most cowardly crime. 
And he has not decided yet. 

I can picture what the funeral will be. I know 
who will be there, and who will not. I know 


what will be said and done—and what will be. 


omitted that might fairly have been expected. 

Mrs. Lane and the colonel will ride together 
in the front of the short procession that follows 
Sylvestina to the narrow home which she found 
so early in the path laid out for her feet to 
walk in. 

I shall ride with them ! 

My father will not attend. He has been noti- 
fied, politely enough, but, because the message 
came from his business partner, he will not follow 
his only grandchild to her grave. Because he is 
following her mother—relentlessly—and because 
Royal stands to the defense of that sad mother— 
and—because—— 

But my patience is gone. Why might he not 
remember that only half of Sylvestina’s life came 
from Lucy, and that the other half is mine ? 
Why might he not go to see the dead face of my 
child—and ask Kenneth Kingsford, or, per- 
chance, and more pertinently, Ridley Royal, what 
killed her ? 

My wife will not attend. She will not know. 
Shall I say curse—curse—— 

Or shall I remember the angel’s lesson ? Pa- 


Mrs. — 
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tience! My brother will go! Not in a carriage, 
but skulking along through alleys and cross 
streets. He will stand afar off, as the child goes 
to the earth and the ashes and the dust of human 
oblivion. Dear old Sylvester—I shall walk down 
to where he dares to wait, and stand beside him 
as they pile the earth in upon her tiny grave ! 

* * * * * 


I have not been upstairs to look upon the face 
of my dead darling, nor shall I go. I shall not 
look upon her face, on the day of the funeral, be- 
fore they shut the lid down over her sightless 
eyes forever. I do not care to see; I do not need 
to see. For my daughter is here, nestling against. 
me, my left hand toying with her dainty cheek, 
as I write. Love, equally with life, is deathless. 
And it may be—and God grant it—that, in send- 
ing my child to me, my enemy has put the weap- 
ons for his own overthrow into my hands ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Saturday, March 10th, 1888.—It is a long time 
since I have written any—more than two months, 
as I find by looking back to the date of my last 
work. 

They have been two very eventful months, 
though time has seemed to drag and history to 
make itself but slowly as they have passed me— 
and humanity—by. 

I suppose I may say that the trial is over, 
though I shrink from admitting, even to myself, 
that the end is at hand. The jury has the case, 
now; the judge finished his charge at four o’clock. 
It is now ten. Icame from the courtroom less. 
than a quarter of an hour ago. The judge had 
gone. The reporters were going. The lawyers 
and officers were hurrying to get away. The jan- 
itor was closing up the doors, putting out the 
lights, and fastening the windows. The jury had 
requested food and blankets, and their requests. 
had been complied with. 

‘An all-night session,” yawned one man. 

‘Yes, for the sake of appearances,” agreed a 
second. 

‘‘Though the farce is as good as played out,” 
laughed a third. 

“And the tragedy is coming—for some one’s 
pretty neck,” said the first one, speaking again. 

What a horrible conversation! What a nerve- 
rasping talk, even to a being who left his nerves 
behind him a few weeks since ! 

T have not the strength to write down, in full, 
the course of the trial, and all the evidence ad- 
duced. 

The window found open behind where I had 
been sitting, when shot, was proved to have been 
opened from within. The evidence was correct ; - 
it was so opened ; I opened it. 
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The tracks in the snow, showing which way 
murder came and went, had been covered by the 
drifting waste long before morning came—if, in- 
deed, there had been any tracks in the snow at 
any time at all! The prosecution ingeniously 
argued, and very convincingly, too, that the one 
who shot me stood in the room with me when the 
deed was done, and that the window was then 
opened and the revolver thrown away. 

The revolver, found only a short distance from 
the window, had one empty chamber—only one. 

The prosecution proved, lengthily and labori- 
ously, that the weapon belonged to my wife. 
They showed, on the oath of a meddlesome and 
prying servant, that the weapon had been loaded 
on the afternoon of the day in the night of which 
I was killed. They might have spared themselves 
their pains and trouble; my wife admitted, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, and at the expense of 
less than a minute of the valuable time of the 
court, the two facts to the establishment of which 
they had given nearly two days of time. My own 
evidence must have confirmed hers and theirs, if 
I could have been called upon to give it at all. 
“And yet,” said the sarcastic lawyer for the pros- 
ecution, in his impassioned demand for the wom- 
an’s blood —‘“‘ and yet she dared to Blond ‘Not 
guilty ?” ’ 

The relations between Lucy and myself have 
been subjected to the most rigid investigation. 
Nothing that could indicate anything like quarrel 
or disagreement could be found ; that was a road 
which the prosecution was glad to retrace before 
it had been followed far. But the facts that she 
had been engaged to my brother twenty years 
ago, to me ten years ago, and that her money was 
in the hands of Loomis & Son, were made to seem 
queer and strange. And—— 

They are queer and strange, taken together ab- 
stractedly and unconditionally. 

Ihave been everywhere—and with everyone— 
during the progress of the trial. 
to everyone, and on almost every subject. I sat 
by the side of my wife when she gave her plea— 
“Not guilty ”—to the terrible charge of my mur- 
der ; I stood by her when she told her frank and 
honest story in answer to the kindly questions of 
her lawyer — hers and Royal’s—and when she 
flushed and paled, stammered and hesitated, un- 
der the cruel and pitiless torture of the cross-ex- 
amination. I sat between my father and his law- 


yer, hour after hour, and day after day, as they” 


consulted in whispers regarding this question and 
that ; I know their secrets as well, almost, as they 
do themselves. I sat with Ridley and nis lawyers 
for time enough to make sure that they are hon- 
est—and that his efforts were genuine ; his efforts 
were—because, so I suppose, he felt they could 
afford to be. 


I have listened 
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I stood by the side of the lawyer who addressed 
the jury in behalf of my wife, and I tried so 
hard to do something to help him—something 
to add power and pathos to his words — some- 
thing to help the men who have her future 
at their disposal to be fair and just. 

I sat in the jury-box and listened to the ar- 
guments against my wife, and fearful they were. 

I sat by the judge when he gave his charge, 
and I cannot deny its fairness and impartiality. 

And then—then—then 

No; 20; no! A thousand times no!. 
not go into the jury-room. I do not wish to 
listen to their debates. I do not care to specu- 
late regarding their deliberations. J served once 
on a jury myself! , 


I did 


Cuarrer XI. 

Monday, March 12th, 1888.— Nothing of great 
moment happened yesterday. The jury did not 
render a verdict ; Ridley Royal spent the fore- 
noon in bed ; Mrs. Lane remained at home, and 
one could gain nothing definite by watching her 
tearless face and pathetic eyes, or by listening 
to the broken and incoherent words which fell 
from her trembling lips. 

So, in the morning, I attended church with my 
father, and listened to astudied and eloquent ser- 
mon by Rey. Rupert Ravenswood. I should have 
enjoyed it better if it had been less personal ; but 
I suppose I have no just reason for complaint on 
that score, as nothing could have been’ further 
from the reverend gentleman’s mind than the idea 
of preaching to me! It is fair, however, to pro- 
test against even a clergyman presuming to mor- 
alize on’ the ‘‘deserved fate” of anyone—before 
the verdict is in. 

In the afternoon, Ridley Royal spent his fie 
in my library, pretending to read, and possibly 
convincing himself that he really did so; so'I lay 
on a comfortable lounge, and pretended to watch 
him—and, if I closed my eyes, sometimes, and 
almost forgot for a moment or two who and what 
I am, I don’t know as it mattered much. Sleep 
is not a necessity here in this world of mine, 
which so strangély overlaps and mingles with the 
olden world of which it is nevertheless no part ; 
but even spectres need rest—sometimes—and I’ve 
been a very busy ghost since I gave ne being a 
very busy man. 

Last evening Ridley Royal went quietly to fel 
at a most unseasonable and unreasonable hour. 
Perhaps that was because he was looking forward 
to to-day’s being an eventful one. If so, he was 
correct. It has been a very eventful one. 

With Royal in bed, in my house—or, rather, in 
Mrs. Loomis’s house—there was little left for me 
to do, unless it were to watch him. And—I 
watched him ! 
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I sat there, in the semi-darkness, and fixed my 
eyes on the face of the slumbering man. How 
sweetly he slept; how calm and pure his face 
was; how much his slumber seemed to rest and 


refresh him, and to make him young and inno- 
cent again. 

Bah! How much more I hated and detested 
him than I ever had before. How utterly lost, 
how wholly free from care or remorse, a man must 
be to find it possible to sleep as he did—with such 
crimes on his soul. How sure he must be of the 
future, and of the logical validity of all his plans, 
to feel that he can afford to. 

My little daughter came, after awhile, just 
about the time of the turning of deepest night 
toward the east, and the hope of morning again, 
and climbed up upon my knee. Then she put 
her little arms about my neck, and laid her face 
upon my breast. 

“You are not sorry that I came, are you, 
papa >” she questioned, pathetically ; ‘‘I was so 
lonely—so lonely !” 

My only answer was to press her closely to my 
heart, and to shower down tears and kisses upon 
her face and her lips. 

Thank God they were real tears, actual kisses, 
though no gross human sense could have known 
or guessed them; thank God that my world is 
the real world—the undying world—the eternal 
world ; thank God that I shall still have my dar- 
ling, and she me, in the unnumbered years of a 
future that shall have rolled a wrathful ocean 
leagues deep over every city now known to man, 
and have filled every deep you now sail over with 
the impalpable dust the ages shall make of your 
barrier mountains of granite; thank God the 
changeless world is so great and grand—so near 
the world of change, and the way so clear that 
the frailest of little children can never lose the 
way ; thank God that the world of transition is 
so narrow—so narrow ; thank God that the tem- 
ple of eternal life has a doorway provided for all— 
all—a doorway to which one must go with bowed 
head and folded hands; thank God for death 
and the grave! Death and the grave have given 
me myself; death and the grave have given me 
my little child again. 

“© A bad, bad man,” said Sylvestina, looking 
askance at the man upon the bed, and clinging 
closer to me. <A bad man, indeed, so I said to 
myself, remembering how and why Sylvestina had 
died. And I looked down into her eves, trying 
vainly to fathom them, and to find how much or 
how little she knew. And then—the sleeping 
man stirred uneasily, under her glance, as he had 
never been compelled to do under mine, and a 
scowl of pain distorted his face. How much she 
knows—or how little—I know not; how little a 
child she may be—and how much a woman—I 
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cannot say; but this I do know: she has powers 
that I have not—powers that would be cheap at 
any price one might be permitted to pay. In the 
world of soul, in any and all my schemes for just- 
ice or vengeance, I must be content to be an 
humble learner—my teacher a little child. 

She sat there, on my knee, for an hour or two. 
Little was said. There was little need for words. 
In silent companionship, in loving reunion, we 
watched by the bedside of the red-handed rascal 
who had given us to one another. Her arms 
about my neck, my arms about her waist, I could 


’ almost have shut my eyes and called it heaven ; 


turning my eyes away from Ridley Royal, I could 
almost have forgotten that there are—or ever 
were—devils in the earth or in the universe. 

She slipped down from my knee, after a time, 
pausing to reach up, standing on tiptoe, to kiss 
me gravely. 

“*Good-night, papa,” she said, with childish 
simplicity, as she turned away toward the door. 

She paused, just at the entrance, to look back 
and smile at me, and to say a few final words. 

“You are tired and worn, papa, and need rest. 
You are worried, too ; I can easily see that. Par- 
don me, papa dear, for intruding, but- I was so 
lonely—so unutterably lonely. When will mamma 
come ? when will mamma come ?” 

My head fell forward upon my breast. I made 
her no answer. I could make her none. And 
when, at last, I looked up, she was gone. But 
her childish question seems to fill the air all about 
me; it hurts and haunts me. 

God help us all—cvhen will her inamma come? 

* * * * * * 

The jury rendered their verdict at noon. It 
was just what I expected—what I feared. How 
could it have been otherwise than as it was, and 
the men have been true to the oaths they had 
taken ? I very cheerfully say that I had not let 
the long delay give me any false hopes; I am try- 
ing hard to believe it. 

There is a rumor current on the streets to the 
effect that the delay hinged on one minor ques- 
tion. One man, so the story runs, wanted to 
couple a recommendation to mercy with the ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Guilty.” I don’t know how true this 
story may be, nor how false; I don’t know how 
it started. Who can tell how a tale originates 
and develops? Who say whether it first found 
life in the heart of some imaginative guesser, or 
in a leaky jury-room ? At any rate, there was no 
recommendation to mercy. In any other case I 
would willingly admit that it would have been 
out of place. 

Ridley Royal was with my wife for an hour this 
morning. He was with her when they sent for 
her to come to the courtroom to hear the verdict 
rendered. What had happened before, I do not 
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know. But I went with the officer who went for 
her, and I heard what was said in the two or 
three minutes of delay the officer was kind enough 
—and weak enough—to permit. 

“‘ They have found a verdict,” said the colonel, 
anticipating the words of the officer. 

My wife grew pale, trembled, almost fell. 

**Of course you do not know what it is ?” she 
demanded. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders in his own 
vicious way. 

“© A disagreement might have been barely possi- 
ble—as a miracle,” he said, gravely, ‘‘but there 
can be only one verdict.” 

She stretched out her hands, as though to 
catch him and support herself. But she thought 
better of her impulse, and leaned against the wall 
instead. The colonel, paler and more agitated 
than I had ever before seen him, gnawed his lip 
in silence for a little. 

Finally he spoke—spoke in a whisper so low 
that it would have eluded the ears of even a care- 
ful officer—such as this one was certainly not. 

«Tf you will marry me, that verdict will never 
be rendered !” he said, persuasively. 

She turned and looked him squarely in the 
face, such a look of loathing and fear there as 
I had never seen before. 

“ How—do—you—know ?” she gasped ; 
—dare—you—promise ?” 

Something in her look made him put up his 
hands appealingly and protestingly, and reel as 
though she had struck him. 

‘¢T—I should claim no promise from you,” he 
cried, ‘‘ were there a single shadow in the matter 
against me!” 

For a moment or two she hesitated ; for a mo- 
ment or two a human being could have said no 
less than that he held his breath in suspense. 
Did I hold mine ? 

“*You—you mean that I am to promise to 
marry you—if you save me—when I am safe ? 
Is that it ?” she demanded. 

He shook his head, and ground his teeth to- 
gether savagely. 

“‘Not quite that,” he said, slowly; ‘indeed, 
not that at all. The promise means that you will 
marry me when you are saved—no matter who 
saves you, nor how ?” 

«*-You—you think you have the power ?” 

«* Pardon me, madam—I know I have.” 

«‘ And—and the secret-—is—is——” 

“The secret is my own—for the present.” 

**You—you might fail.” 

His burning lips almost touched her fair face. 
His words were fairly hissed into her ears. 

“Try me, please,” he said. 

‘©No. Your powers must be marvelous,” she 
said, her words half a sigh and half a sneer. 


“how 
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He was white with rage, fairly beside himself 
with wrath. For a moment or two I feared he 
might strike her or strangle her. 

““My powers are marvelous,” he growled § 
“marvelous enough and mighty enough to bend 
even you, curse you! were I but to use them as 
I might.” 

She turned her back to him. With one shapely 
hand she drew her dress aside, as though she 
feared it might brush against so horrible a thing 
as he was; her other hand she laid upon the 
officer’s arm—a signal to him that she was ready. 

“Use them, then—if you dare,” she said, 
coldly, over her shoulder, to the man she still 
scorned and repulsed and defied. 

“© Curse you !” he muttered, as he and I hur- 
ried on after the officer and the prisoner; “I 
may take it into my head to do so, one of these 
days, if you do not take care.” 

* * * * * * 

There was a crowd in the courtroom, but the 
silence was oppressive. The legal formalities and 


‘delays consumed some time, but the verdict was 


rendered quite soon enough. My wife—my widow 
—was found guilty of murder in the first degree, 
as charged in the indictment. _. 

“Lucy Lane Loomis,” said the judge, sternly, 
and the tortured woman rose to her feet. I lost 
something from the words with which he ad- 
dressed her, so busy was I in watching Ridley 
Royal. It was only when this fellow had fin- 
ished a penciled note, and asked and received 
leave to send it to the waiting woman, that I found 
it possible to give my attention to the judge, 
again, and found him asking her if she had any- 
thing to say before ‘sentence of death should be 
pronounced upon her. 

She unfolded the scrap of paper, and slowly 
read it while she momentarily hesitated before 
her answer. I leaned over’her shoulder, and read 
it, too. 

“« Promise, and the sentence will not be given,” 
was what the message said. It was the boldest 
thing, the most audacious thing, of which I had 
ever heard. I, in her place, would have laid that 
bit of paper in the hands of the judge. It might 
have done no good, but I fail to see how it could 
have harmed an individual who was about to be 
sentenced to be hanged by her neck until she was 
dead. 

But she—she tore the paper into fragments, 
and let them slip away from her nerveless fingers. 
And no one’s curiosity was piqued and stimulated 
in the least ; the janitor will burn the bits, tak- 
ing some short seconds for it, instead of more 
wisely giving hours to the task of putting them 
together. 

“‘T can only say that I am innocent,” she said, 
simply. 
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Then the judge sentenced her, in a speech that 
was not, I suppose, too long, but one that was, 
nevertheless, terribly trying to two persons there— 
though the reporters haven’t mentioned but one 
of them in saying how the verdict was received. 
“Could the murdered man himself have been 
there—” was the way one of the paragraphs in 
one of to-night’s dailies began. 

And I turned away from the whole article in 
disgust. Is it not absurd to suppose that the 
murdered man could have been anywhere else, 
unless human life were so low and mean a thing 
that the grave could only take and never give up 
again—so transitory and trivial that the taking of 
it could not rightfully be called a crime ? 

The remarks of the judge, considered as an 
artistic effort, were worthy of much praise. In- 
deed, the fact that he most certainly believed and 
felt all that he said puts them quite beyond the 
reach of criticism. . 

He spoke of the value of human life, of love, 
of the sanctity of the marriage relation. Le 
spoke of the rightfulness of confession, and said 
' that he hoped that to the sincerely penitent, 
dying with her story of crime fully and truth- 
fully told, a good God might grant the pardon 
that mere men dared not give to one so frail and 
sinful. He spoke—spoke—— But I cannot re- 
member it all. Nor can I bear to write down all 
I can remember. He ended by saying — say- 
ing—— But my pen refuses to write it. You 
know the fearful formula. And the time is short 
—fearfully short. On Friday, June 29th, 1888, 
she is sentenced to find, for herself, the horror of 
man’s justice true; on Friday, June 29th, 1888, 
she is to prove, for herself, the truth or falsity of 
a great judge’s belief in the mercy of God ! 

* * * * * = 

When Colonel Ridley Royal was admitted to 
the cell of the condemned woman, late this aft- 
ernoon, he found her seated with her face bur- 
ied in her hands, and the hot tears running 
through her fingers. 

She looked up, when he entered, gave him such 
a glance of scorn and defiance as must have set 
all his nerves a-tingle, and then resumed her for- 
mer position. 

‘¢Why do you follow me and torment me so ?” 
she groaned. 

«* Because I love you,” he replied ; ‘‘ because I 
worship the ground you walk upon, the air you 
breathe, the very stones in the walls of the cell 
that you sanctify by your presence. Because I 
would serve you—free you——” 

“Serve me and free me, then, and I will bless 
you for it always.” 

His face worked and twitched strangely. He 
muttered to himself, his words inaudible to the 
woman. 
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‘‘Tf—if there were any other way,” he whis- 
pered ; ‘‘if there were any other way. Or—or— 
if I could be sure that waiting would win—that 
gratitude would deepen and strengthen into some- 
thing so near akin to love that I might some time 
catch her off her guard and make her believe it 
in very truth a spark of the divine passion ; if— 
if—— But no; I dare not risk it.” 

‘You have heard the price,” he said, aloud ; 
‘‘you know the only terms.” 

“And you call fhis love?” she demanded, 
scornfully. 

“*T call this love. 
than—than ” 

«Well ?” 

“I did not come here for the purpose of either: 
boasting or confessing. But, since I’ve spoken 
thus far, I'll finish. I know of no one who- 
should know better than I.” 

«‘Then your love for me is not the first love 
you have ever felt ?” she asked, something of 
genuine hope in her voice. 

“¢ The very first—and the very lasi—though—- 
though——” 

“Well ?” 

“‘ Though I've told many a woman I loved her,. 
and—and——” : 

“Well ?” 

*¢ And never, save in this one case, demanded a 
return of affection in vain.” 

«*You—you mean to tell me——~” 

“Listen. I'll not tell you all, I'll tell you 
enough. One woman left a happy home in Eng- 
land, a good husband, beautiful children, wealth, 
title, everything, to follow me to America.” 

© Well ?” 

“Well, I got tired of her. And she, rather 
than live without me, had—had an accident!” — 

“*What do you mean ?” 

“*T mean that the papers said she fell over into- 
the terrible current just above Niagara Falls. But 
I know she died purposely.” 

“‘And is that all ?” 

«All? Not by any.means. Shall I tell of a 
couple more cases, just to show how well I am. 
qualified to judge ?” 

««I—I can listen—if I must.” 

«*Can you ? Then I'll be ungallant enough to 
say you must. I can shut my eyes now and see: 
a pretty little thing who cared almost as much for: 
me as I do for you; she was a prettier woman, 
too, than you are, and with a less vicious temper 
than you seem to be cursed with. Her fate, true 
or false, never got into the papers at all. But, 
after a quarrel she knew was final, in a strange: 
land, she took fate into her own hands as bravely 
and as desperately as the other one had done. 
Down — down — Down — falling from ledge to 
ledge, and rolling from crag to crag, resolutely 
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refusing aid she might have gained from shrubs 
and bushes; looking back, whenever she could 
turn her face my way—and as lovingly as I’d 
ever ask you to look at me—and then down— 
down—the way she was going—down toward the 
thickening smoke and the growing glare which 
bore eloquent witness to the fact that the mon- 
ster in the volcano’s throat was not dead, but only 
sleeping !” 

“*O—my—God !” groaned Lucy; ‘can any- 
thing be more terrible than that ?” 

“T think so. Listen, and judge for yourself. 
One woman was an Indian princess—the daugh- 
ter of one of the greatest chiefs in all America— 
the wife of a chief hardly less powerful. She was 
red—a savage—but what do such things matter ? 
She was the most beautiful woman I ever saw in 
any land. She loved me; I said I loved her. 
We fled together. It was a desperate attempt, 
and a narrow escape. She killed her own hus- 
band—needlessly, I always thought. Her father 
fell before my rifle, but only when the need was 
great, the danger desperate, and [ thought it a 
question between his life and mine. She forgave 
me that deed. Indeed, I think she never blamed 
me for it. She forgave everything—until she 
found I did not love her; then—‘hen——” 

The man hesitated. <A faint tinge of shame 
flashed into his face. His eyes wandered un- 
ceasingly. For once, the man was‘not quite 
ready to speak calmly of such a life as his had 
been. 

«« And—her—fate ?” asked Lucy. 

The man shook his head. 

‘‘Worse than Niagara’s weight of water ?” 

“Yes; yes,” he said, hoarsely. : 

“‘ Worse than the hell of the voleano’s heart >” 

‘* Yes ; a thousand times worse.” 

The woman rose to her feet and caught him 
roughly by the arm. 

“You shall not stop now,” she said, resolutely ; 
“you shall tell me what she did.” 

He turned away his head. He could not look 
into Lucy’s eyes and tell her so simple, yet so 
awfully suggestive, a thing as that. 

“ She—she went back to her tribe—that was 
all!” he said. 

Silence settled then—silence and darkness. 
‘The two figures in the cell with me grew almost 
48 vague and indistinct as ghosts themselves. 

“And yet,” hardly and suddenly, ‘‘ you expect 
me to marry you ?” 

“Ido. Why not? I love you. And I offer 
to open this door for you—this door which will 
else open only to give you to the gallows.” 

She made him no answer, not in words, but 
her gesture was one of awful loathing. 

He rose to go. She relapsed into her former 
position of utter despondency. 


“‘Patient—patient P’ he muttered, as my hur 
rying feet fopnd difficulty in keeping pace with 
him through the dimly lighted corridors, “‘ who 
can say I am not patient ? How many years have 
I waited ? how many years? And how many 
crimes have I let stain my soul? And all for 
what ? for what? Is it more than the foolish 
whim of an insane soul, this fixed resolution to 
have from this woman the same consent another 
man might win, instead of the promise of an ir- 
responsible and mind-coerced slave ? I have the 
power, as I have had it with all the rest, to make 
this lady say she will be my wife—in an hour—if 
I will only use it. Ilow long ? how long? How 
LONG ?” 

And his snaky fingers twined and untwined 
fantastically in the darkness, and his hands 
seemed to swing in curves and weave strange pat- 
terns in the air in spite of himself. 

* * * * * * 

I don’t know why Colonel Ridley Royal went 
around by the residence of the judge, this even- 
ing, instead of going directly to my late resi- 
dence, in which he seems to have taken up a per- 
manent abode. I don’t know why I went with 
him, instead of coming home to rest and wait for 
him. But, had I failed to go, I should have 
missed an experience or two that I cannot afford 
losing or forgetting. 

He walked to the residence of the judge, a 
handsome suburban home, and paused there as 
though irresolute and troubled. No one in sight, 
up the street or down the street, but himself. No 
one but himself in the street at all, if you except 
one who tortures himself with watching—watch- 
ing—but to whom doing seems as foreign and im- 
possible as to that part of Lester Loomis over 
which my stately monument towers in sombre 
grandeur. 

No—one 
No—one—— 

Ah! I was wrong. A man came rapidly 
around the corner, he strode sturdily up the 
street, he sprang lightly up the steps, he pulled 
the bell—— 

But no; he was too late for the last. Ridley 
Royal’s rough hand held him back from the bell. 
And Ridley Royal’s lips, pale as death, gasped 
out a tremulous question. 

“© Where—where were you going ?” 

“‘In—to see the judge. I am going in.” 

And he reached for the bell-pull again. And 
then a strange thing happened. Royal did not 
touch him. He did not reach out his hand toward 
him. He did not swing his arms in the writhing 
and snaky curves I almost expected to see them 
trace. He simply folded his arms across his 
chest, and looked at the man. And the man’s 
right hand fell to his side as it might have done 
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had paralysis suddenly smitten him. It did not 
seem to me that he feared to ring the bell; I felt 
that he could not. ; 

‘‘Going in ? And without my permission ?” 

“Yes, curse you! going in without even asking 

ou.” 
. Royal smiled quietly—sardonically—and shook 
hig head. The man shuddered from head to foot, 
seemed to try to get his muscles under control, 
-and to fail, and then spoke again—this time in a 
shrill, complaining, pleading, garrulous tone. 

“« Please—please—let me—me—go in——” he 
said. 

“What for ?” 

“To tell—tell—tell the judge——” 

“What? The truth?” - ‘ 

“<To tell him what I have to tell him—some 
time. To tell him to-night—to-night. Why is 
not to-night as good as any other time ? To con- 
_ fess to him that I killed Lester Loomis !” 

“©You cannot go in to-night.” 

“IT can. I will.” 

“No; you can only go home. Go now.” 

“‘T will not. Iwill go in and see the judge. 
Even if you kill me for it, I will see—— ” 

“Kill you ? kill you ? Poor fool, that is the 
last thing I would think of in your case. Kill 
you? Not while I can use you as I can now.” 

The man fell upon his knees at Ridley Roy- 
al’s feet. He groaned and groveled there. 

“Let me in; let me in; in God’s name, let 
me in.” 

“* See,” said the colonel, ‘“‘I stand aside! Ido 
not lift a hand—a finger. Ido not say you shall 
not goin; I simply say you can not.” 

Tears rained down the man’s cheeks, His voice 
was broken with sobs. 

«Then put me out of this terrible misery,” he 
pleaded ; ‘‘at least be kind enough to kill me.” 

“‘No—not now.” 

«‘Or—or—let me kill myself.” 

Royal shook his head with slow emphasis. And 
then, without a moment’s warning, the door 
opened, and the judge stood on the threshold ! 

I will give Colonel Ridley Royal credit for be- 

ing one of the readiest knaves the world ever pro- 
-duced. Another man, in his situation, would 
have been embarrassed ; not so he. He pulled 
himself together instantly, steadied his marvel- 
-ous powers of will, looked the judge squarely in 
the face, ignored the presence of the other man 
as fully as he did mine, and asked a question that 
-one less well acquainted with him than I was 
would have regarded as natural. 

“* Judge,” he said, ‘‘in the event of a petition to 
the Governor for Mrs. Loomis’s pardon, will you 
sign it ?” 

“‘No, sir,” replied the judge; “for I believe 
her guilty.” 
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«« TI” began the other man, but stopped 
as abruptly as though a human hand had put its 
pressure on his unwilling throat. 

‘‘T am very sorry, very sorry, indeed,” said 
Royal, ‘‘and hope that future events may lead 
you to modify your opinion. No, thank you, I 
will not come in to-night,” declining an invita- 
tion that the judge had certainly not extended in 
words, and that I saw no indication of in posture 
or gesture ; ‘I have no desire to argue with you. 
At some other time, perhaps, with more evi- 
dence—— But now, good-evening.” 

“This —this other man?” questioned the 
judge ; “I thought I heard you quarreling with 
him just before I opened the door.” 

Ridley Royal smiled and shrugged his shoul- 

ders. 
- A fellow I found’ here on your. steps, judge, 
and one I thought it as well to get rid of before 
I made my call. There’s no knowing what no- 
tions some fellows may get into their heads re- 
garding men whose business it is to see justice 
done, Ife claimed to have a message for you, or 
something of that sort, but I thought him drunk 
—or—or——” 

Tie paused, and tapped his forehead suggest- 
ively with his finger. 

‘“You can look into the matter for yourself, 
judge, now that you are here. I meant simply 
to have saved you the annoyance.” 

““Well, my man,” said the judge, rather 
brusquely but not unkindly, ‘is there anything 
I can do for you ?” 

The man looked at him, cleared his throat, 
opened his mouth ; he looked at Royal, and shut 
his mouth without saying a word. For a mo- 
ment or two I thought he was going to look at 
me—for strength or inspiration, perhaps; God 
knows how willingly--how gladly—I would have 
helped him to speak, and to speak the truth, if 
it had been in my power. But he did not look 
at me, after all. And I suppose I could have 
given him no help if he had. 

He moved uneasily, shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other, and seemed trying to bore 
a hole down into the stone step with the toe of 
his boot. Then, suddenly, after another look at 
each of the two men in succession, he turned and 
shambled down the steps, and staggered away in 
the darkness. 

A minute later, after a few kindly words with 
the judge, the colonel went away also. And I 
went with him. 

‘©A confounded close shave that,” he mut- 
tered, uneasily ; ‘I mustn’t let things run so 
near wreck again. I wonder if there’s danger 
of losing control of one, just by assuming control 
over another. I wonder if I daren’t compel Lucy 
Loomis to be other than the creature of free will 
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Y’ve always preferred she should be—daren’t do . 


what I'm sometimes tempted to do—while that 
wretch lives. It—might—complicate ie 

He relapsed into silence then, and I fell a little 
behind—to wait for faint footsteps to come up to 
mine—to wait for the loving hand of my darling 
- child, who came running to overtake me, and for 
the smile that not the most potent potion of poi- 
son can ever freeze into granitic grimness on this 
side of the dark river. 

We walked slowly along, Sylvestina and I, a 
few paces behind Ridley Royal. We said nothing. 
We were satisfied in simply being together. 

Suddenly Royal stopped, and stood in a listen- 
ing attitude, under a flickering lamp, in the 
lonely, empty, silent street. I was so near to 
him that I could see his face plainly, and great 
drops of sweat—the sweat of terror—stood coldly 
upon it. 

“‘T—I thought I heard steps behind me,” he 
muttered, huskily —‘‘the long, swinging stride 
of a man and the uncertain patter of the feet 
of a little child. I—I thought i 

His words ended in a wail of terror, and he 
stretched out his hands as though to push away 
something he could see and did not dare let come 
near him. 

Then, in a moment, he laughed. 

““T ama fool, a weak and nervous fool,” he 
said, quaveringly. ‘There was nothing there, for 
there could have been nothing. And yet, for a 
moment, I thought I saw—saw—— Pshaw !— 
thought ? Iwas as sure of it as I ever was of 
anything in all my life. What tricks the lights 
and shadows of the street can play with the senses 
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and the conscience! Bah! I must get a better 
control than that over my senses, and—as for my 
conscience—I must try to forget I ever had any. 
And now—to reassure myself——” 

And he came back and examined all the sur- 
roundings where my dead daughter and myself 
stood. He ran his hands along the walls of a 
great building just opposite us; he peered over a 
fence just beyond ; he went up to each of a half- 
dozen trees, and examined them minutely; he 
tramped to and fro on the sidewalk, as though 
determined to find and overcome any viewless 
and spectral resistance that might be there; he 
brushed between my daughter and me more than 
once, jostling her in a way that would have been 
eruel to flesh and blood ; but he found nothing. 
He gave up his search. He went on toward home 
—my home—my outraged and desolated home— 
muttering moodily to himself. 

And I, wishing to look in on the judge for a 
few minutes, kissed my little girl good-night and 
followed him no further. And 

What is that I fancy I hear you ask ? Did I 
kiss the sweet child of my love, and then leave 
her alone—alone in the streets of this suburban 
place which is just near enough to the great and 
wicked city of New York to fall under the shadow 
of its evil and its sin, while too far away to share 
in the safety that its watchful authorities and effi- 
cient police insure? Did I leave a baby alone, 
in the night ? 

Idid. Indeed, I did. For in this world, into 
which Ridley Royal sent her unsummoned, she 
may safely go her way alone whenever and wher- 
ever she will. 


(To be continued.) 
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Next to the memory of Napoleon the good 
citizens of Fontainebleau cherish this magnificent 
palace, the former private residence of the * Lit- 
tle Corporal.” They will tell you it was from the 
great circular steps in the Court of Adieux that 
he.took farewell of his troops after his abdication 
in 1814, and. that from the same point also he 
reviewed them again on his return from Elba, 
before marching thence to Paris. In this palace, 
too, the. sentence of divorce was pronounced 
against the Empress Josephine; and the table 
upon which her fickle husband signed away all 
tights to the throne is still scrupulously shown. 
The unpretending and remarkably plain apart- 
ments occupied by Pope Pius VII. for two years 
possess a certain historical interest of their own, 
while on the other hand Marie Antoinette’s bath- 
room is simply exquisite, if for no other reason 
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than its luxurious appurtenances and generally 
beautiful appearance. The woodwork is white 
and gold enamel, while the walls and ceiling are 
composed of mirrors, and over these painted Cu- 
pids disport themselves in the usual fashion, seem- 
ing to have no more serious occupation than that 
of trailing dainty garlands of pink and white 
roses into all sorts of artistic devices. Beyond 
these this magnificent home of French monarchs 
possesses nothing of unusual interest, particularly 
after one has been through a dozen of palatial 
domiciles all more or less similar. 

There are invariably the same things to be met 
with: gigantic crystal chandeliers languishing 
for a thorough dusting, great state beds all ar- 
rayed in magnificent brocades, and much too fine 
to sleep in ; miles of musty tapestries representa 
tive of everything mythological imaginahle, acres 
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of naked floors polished to an ankle-breaking de- 
gree, limitless rows of pictures by the old masters 
—the half of them shabby and cracked and the 
other half portraying simpering specimens of 
- nobility in tons of velvet and lace; cabinets in- 
numerable crammed with priceless treasures that 
*do not begin to look their worth; and above all 
not one comfortable, homelike spot to be found 
from beginning to end. 
In a letter describing a visit to Fontainebleau 
last Summer, Agnes Mulholland says: ‘‘'There 
are a few apartments in Fontainebleau’s chateau 
to which the general public are never admitted 
except by special dispensation. In one of these 
—a small, unused anteroom—we came across an 
old-fashioned piano, 
whose dusty cover 
and generally for- 
lorn appearance be- 
tokened a long neg- 
lect ; and in close 
proximity to this in- 
cidental reminder of 
life’s mutability are 
several other rooms 
sacred to the mem- 
ory of the unfortun- 
ate Prince Imperial 
—Enugénie’s darling 
boy. The nursery 
where the little fel- 
low used to. play, 
and his bedroom ad- 
joining, are two 
stately, high - ceil- 
inged rooms; but 
the walls, in lieu of 
‘tapestried gods and 
goddesses, are paint- 
ed all over with fine 
mastiffs, terriers, 
stags—and, in fact, 
a host of such 
things as would delight the heart of any boy. 
There are five gardens surrounding the _pal- 
ace, and in one of these, the Court of La Fon- 
taine, there is one particular spot that is world- 
renowned. On the edge of the pond there is 
invariably a crowd of enthusiastic natives and 
foreigners absorbed in watching and feeding the 
carp, some of whom, by the way, are reputed to 
be more than a century old. Great monsters they 
are, at any rate, and they congregate in dense 
shoals in front of the terrace, and leap up and 
roll over one another in order to secure the lumps 
of bread that are continually raining down into 
their gaping mouths from the host of willing 
hands overhead. 
** The glories of Fontainebleau Forest have been 
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sung the entire world over. It is a grand stretch 
of wooded land, but the grandeur is of a tame, 
thoroughly cultivated order, with fine, white 
roads running for miles in long, unbroken vistas 
through rows of medium-sized, monotonously 
regular trees. Even the very rocks seem culti- 
vated, with the exception of a few odd ones that - 
have been contorted by nature into singular 
shapes, and in many instances bearing odd resem- 
blances to various familiar objects. The ‘Sponge 
Rock’ is one of these natural curiosities, and is 
in reality a huge stone weighing many tons and 
covered with indentations that give it a strikingly 
porous effect. It is situated in an extremely 
beautiful sylvan spot, and right in its shadow 
an enterprising old 
Frenchman—a fine, 
genial old fellow— 
has contrived to 
build a pretty arbor 
of tree-boughs, un- 
der which is display- 
ed a ravishing show 
of gingerbread 
cakes, licorice- 
strings, vari-colored 
sticks of candy and 
rare carvings made 
from the wood of 
the forest. For a 
few extra sous you 
may seat yourself in 
one of the comfort- 
able swings and 
take a little journey 
away up to the 
‘tree-tops,’ like the 
wonderful baby in 
nursery lore; or, 
what is even better, 
take possession of 
the broad, green 
seesaw and lazily tilt 
up and down among the rocks to the music of 
the wild birds’ song and drink in the strange, 
sweet beauty of the scene, so remote from civiliza- 
tion and the busy world. Two popular rocks, 
very similar in appearance, are the ‘'T'wo Sisters,” 
so named in compliment to a pretty bride and her 
equally pretty sister. 

*<Of course, there is the inevitable ‘ Robbers” 
Cave,’ very dismal and very dark, which was, in 
truth, the rendezvous of a band of lawless men at 
one time; and to this day may be seen on the 
rock at its entrance a rude representation of a 
dagger and cup, which, tradition has it, signified 
death by the knife or by poison to the unfortun- 
ate man who would dare reveal the secrets of the 
society.” 


‘* BERYL, THE BELLE OF THE NIGHT, MOVED LIKE A STAR, DAZZLING ALL EYES WITH HER UNEARTHLY BEAUTY.” 


BERYL, 


By Erra W. PIERCE, 


THE glass door, which opened from the draw- 
ing-room upon a deep piazza crowded with palms 
and Indian plants, chanced to be standing ajar. 
St. John, lounging amidst the cool greenery in 
lazy after-dinner fashion, suddenly heard a step 
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cross the floor on the other side of the door, and 
some one sat down to the piano there, and began 
to play a nocturne. He turned and looked into 
the drawing-room. : 

It was September weather, and the nights beside 
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the sea were growing chilly. A log had been 
lighted on the hearth. Stretched on a Kurdistan 
rug before it lay the hound Uhlan—a big, gaunt 
brute in a rattling steel collar. In the bow win- 
dow little Haidee Lawrence was watching the 
beucon on Egg Rock, and at the piano sat a girl 
with a correct profile, lashes like jet and a crown 
of yellow hair—buttereup yellow—rippling into 
rings about her neck and temples. Jt was the 
governess, Miss Hale. 

‘She plays well,” said St. John. ‘‘ Where did 
you find her, Gladys ?” 

Gladys Lawrence, a flashing brunette, in a 
dinner-dress of old-rose Muscovite silk, with her 
brown throat framed in a Medicis collar of rose- 
colored ostrich-feathers, brushed aside a white 
moth with her painted fan, and answered : 

“Do you mean Beryl Hale? Oh, she’s a far- 
away relative of my late husband. She was alone 
in the world, and poor, so he made her governess 
to Haidee. For a blonde, Beryl ia rather pretty, 
is she not 2” 

“Something more than pretty, I should say,” 
he boldly answered. 

She leaned toward him in that wonderful old- 
rose gown—a bar of diamonds clasping some lace 
on its corsage flashed like living fire. 

‘*T thought you admired only brunette beauty, 
Cousin Maurice ?” 

He was listening so intently that he did not 
seem to hear her. 

“« She is a born musician—your Miss Hale,” he 
muttered, at length. ‘With such a teacher I 
hope Haidee makes good progress.” 

“‘T cannot say. I never trouble myself about 
TIaidce’s education. Of course, when yon cabled 
me to come to your Lynn house, and meet you on 
your return from abroad, I was obliged to bring 
the child and her governess with me.” 

“You did well.” 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
the music in the drawing-room went on. Night 
was falling. Over the jagged Nahant cliffs the 
stars began to burn. At the foot of the garden 
the sea beat on a strip of white beach. Egg Rock 
light twinkled through the purple dusk, like a 
great golden cye. Odors of heliotrope and lilies 
urose from the neighboring flower-beds; and 
somewhere in the town bells were ringing—the 
Lynn bells, of which Longfellow wrote. Mrs. 
Lawrence looked askance at her companion. 

Ilis bamboo chair was tilted back a little ; his 
brown head rested on its crimson cushion. The 
half-light revealed his straight, bronzed profile, 
level eyebrows, forked, chestnut beard. 

“Ten years ago, Maurice,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, softly, ‘“‘ you and I used to sit together in 
this very spot—here you first made love to me!” 

**T remember,” he answered, cheerfully; ‘I 


was a callow chappie of twenty, and you a deli- 
cious little flirt of the same age.” 

“Merci! You make me feel immensely old.” 

“Oh, you wear your years lightly. No stran- 
ger could believe you to be the mother of Haidee 
and the widow of Lawrence. Lark ! now she is 
playing an aria from ‘Lucrezia Borgia.’ Yes” 
—thoughtfully —‘“‘that girl knows what she is 
about.” : : 

Mrs. Lawrence’s voice betrayed her displeasure. 

‘* My dear Maurice, you seem strangely divided 
in your thoughts to-night! Men have no senti- 
ment. Yet I remember you were ready to blow 
out your brains when you heard that I had mar- 
ried Lawrence.” 

“‘I dare say,” he assented, lightly. ‘It was 
fortunate for me that prudence got the better of 
my inclination. You know what Swinburne says: 


‘© «The time of lovers is brief, . 
From the first fair joy to the grief _ 
That tells when Love is grown old.’” 


‘Doubtless I have had a score of successors in 
your affections since that time,” she pouted. 

“No, ’pon my soul, not one——” he began, 
then started suddenly to his feet. 

On the other side of the glass door the hound 
Uhlan had risen from the Kurdistan rug, and 
was making the air to resound with melancholy 
howls. St. John rushed into the room. 

“‘ What is all this about ?” he cried, seizing the 
dog by his steel collar. ‘ Be still, you dismal 
brute !” 

Miss Hale’s fingers had fallen from the keys. 
She turned on the music-stool in a startled way. 

‘* Perhaps he is homesick, Cousin Maurice,” 
said Huaidee Lawrence from the bow window, 
‘and the music harrows up his feelings.” 

“That may be,” answered St. John, laughing. 
“‘JIe was given me by a German friend—a cer- 
tain famous doctor of Berlin. Uhlan was born 
on his family estates in Rhenish Prussia.” 

‘That is it!” eried Haidee; “when Miss Hale 
plays he begins to think of the Rhine and his 
old master, and he howls.” 

“Such an emotional beast must be banished 
from the drawing-room,” said St. John; and he 
rang for a servant, and sent the hound away to 
his kennel. Then he went up to the piano. 

“*You have been my guest for three weeks, 
Miss Hale,” he said, towering above her like a 
Greek god, “but I did not know you till you 
began to play that nocturne of Chopin’s just 
now.” 

She looked up quickly. Her eyes were large, 
and like brown velvet. 

“Pid I strike a wrong note ?” she faltered. 

“ Nothing so terrible as that. But for a mo- 
ment you seemed to open paradise to me——” 
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He did not finish the sentence. The rose-col- 
ored dress of Gladys Lawrence was shining in the 
glass door. 

«Put Haidee to bed, Miss Hale,” purred the 
handsome widow. ‘(She must not be spoiled 
with late hours in this dear, delightful house. 
And, Maurice, pray come into the garden, and 
“gee the moon shining on the Nahant rocks. We 
aa easily fancy ourselves boy and girl again.” 

‘Beryl Hale arose from the piano, and retired 

with her pupil. 

* Long after Haidee had fallen asleep she sat at 
» window above-stairs, and heard on the terrace 
below St. John’s deep voice, mingled with the 
lighter tones of the lovely widow — ripples of 
laughter, steps pacing to and fro, and now and 
then the music of a little mandolin, which Mrs. 
Lawrence sometimes played. Presently the door 
opened, and Gladys herself entered, with the dew 
on her rose-colored silk, and a smile parting her 
red lips. 

«‘ What ! reading your prayer-book ?” she said, 
glancing & the velvet-covered volume in Miss 
Hale’s hand. ‘You were always a good little 
thing, Beryl! Now, I dare say you think me a 
very frivolous creature ”— looking archly at the 
governess. ‘‘ Well, poor Lawrence died two years 
ago, and one cannot be a ghoul, you know, and 
live in a grave.” - 

Miss Hale nodded assent. 

‘¢Maurice was my lover once, and”—with a 
smile and a blush —‘‘it seems that he finds me 
attractive still.” 

«That is not strange,” said Beryl, quietly. 

“©You see, he begged me to come here, and 
meet him on his return from Europe, and I could 
not refuse. I was always fond of Maurice—I really 
ought to have married him ten years ago. In the 
morning we are going to ride on Long Beach—I 
look well in the saddle, do I not? Kecp Haideo 
closely to the schoolroom for the present—she is 
very sharp—she might observe something.” And 
with that she fluttered out, like a big pink but- 
terfly. Beryl Hale reSumed her reading. What 
was it to her that Lawrence’s widow had renewed 
an old love affair with Mr. St.John? Nothing, 
certainly. 

Lessons dragged a little the next morning. 
Haideo was dull and inattentive. 

“‘T saw mamma and Consin Maurice ride off 
together,” she said. ‘‘I know they are going for 
a gallop on Long Beach. Mamma looked lovely 
in her English habit. I wish J were grown up. 
Cannot we walk in the garden before lunch, Miss 
Hale? My head aches.” 

Miss Hale’s head ached also. She cut short the 
morning tasks, and teacher and pupil started for 
the garden. In the hall they encountered a ter- 
rified maid-servant, wielding a feather duster. 
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“Oh, Mies Hale,” screamed the girl, incoher- 
ently, ‘‘I’m frightened to death! And Mr. St. 
John gone off riding !—oh, that dog! will you 
come and see what can be done ?” 

Beryl, uncomprehending, followed her into 
the drawing-room. Through its bow windows 
the warm noon light was shining on silken dra- 
peries and hammered brass and inlaid woods ; 
and there, in the centre of the floor, with a 
broken chain dangling from his collar, stood the 
German hound Uhlan, snapping at some imagi- 
nary foe, and uttering a serics of hoarse, crazy 
howls. 

‘*He came rushing in, a minute ago, as I was 
dusting here,” gasped the maid. <‘‘I tried to 
drive him out; but he snapped at me so savage, 
I was glad to leave him alone. He keeps lapping 
the floor, and biting at things in the queerest 
way. Oh, miss, do you think that we might 
together manage to coax him into the garden ?” 

** We will try,” answered Beryl. 

Haidee ran to open the gluss door. As she 
darted by the dog he gave a snarling ory, and 
made as if to leap. Beryl saw that his muzzle 
was flecked with foam and blood. Like lightning 
the truth burst upon her. She flung herself 
before the child. . 

‘‘Fly, Haidee !” she shrieked ; ‘‘fly!—he is 
mad !” 

It was the work of an instant. The hound 
hurled himself full upon Beryl Hale. She was 
flung heavily against the glass door. There was 
a rending of fabrics in the brute’s teeth, a shriek 
of horror from Haidee and the maid, and Uhlan 
crashed headlong through the glass, into the 
palms and exotics of the piazza, and with the 
broken chain still dangling from his neck dis- 
appeared in the garden shrubbery. 

The next that Beryl knew some one was bend- 
ing over her. Out of the darkness of uncon- 
sciousness dawned the face of Maurice St. John. 

“‘Great God! the dog has bitten you!” he 
said. Then she became aware that the sleeve of 
her dress was rent from shoulder to wrist, and 
that the blood was trickling hot and red adown 
her arm and over her hand. 

**Run for the nearest doctor!” shouted St. 
Johu to the servants, who had gathered in the 
room; and then ina tone of despair he added : 
‘But we cannot wait for doctors—every instant 
is precious.” 

He put her down in the nearest chair, rushed 
to a cabinet in a corner, and came back with 
something in his hand. At the same moment 
Gladys Lawrence, dressed in a habit of dark-blue 
cloth, and holding her grav gauntlets and _ silver- 
mounted whip, appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-room. At sight of Beryl, the dabbling 
blood and the shattered glass door, she screamed 
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and fainted. St. John did not pause even to look 
at her. 

“Carry her out,” he said to the servants ; then 
he took firm hold of Miss Hale’s lacerated arm. 
Just above the dimpled elbow was an ugly, jagged 
wound, from which the red stream spurted. 

“*T must cauterize it, Miss Hale,” he said, set- 
ting his teeth. ‘‘I shall hurt you—I cannot 
help it.” 

She bore the torture without word or sound. 
She seemed paralyzed with horror. St. John held 
a glass of wine to her colorless lips. 

“© My groom has just shot the dog in the shrub- 
bery,” he said. ‘* You flung yourself before him 
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to save Haidee. I was mounting the 
terrace—I saw it all.” 

Haidee, cowering in a corner, burst 
into wild weeping. 

“©Oh, she will die, Cousin Mau- 
rice !” she cried. ‘* She will have hy- 
drophobia, and die !” 

‘Hush !” said St. John, and he 
turned the child promptly out of the 
room. 

The doctor came, examined Miss 
Hale’s hurt, and tried to put a cheer. 
ful face on the matter. 

‘*Mr. St. John did well to cauterize 
the bite at once,” he said. ‘* You 
need only a sedative. Avoid think- 
ing of the accident. Ah—ahem! 
doubtless your arm will soon heal.” 
Aside to St. John he said, ‘‘I need 
not tell you that the case is very sert 
ous. The youfig lady is your = 

“© Guest.” 

** Well, she is terribly frightened, though she 
tries hard to conceal it. Mentally the strain will 
be severe on her. It is absolutely imperative that 
her thoughts should be diverted from herself—do 
not permit her to brood upon her danger. De- 
pression of spirits in such a case aggravates the 
peril.” 

After the doctor’s departure St. John went out 
upon the piazza to think the situation over. He 
was there when the lunch-bell rang. Miss Hale 
had been put to sleep with a narcotic. Gladys 
Lawrence alone appeared at the table. She wore 
an irritated look. 

“T really do not know what Beryl will do, 
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Cousin Maurice,” she said. ‘She is alone in the 
world, without money or kindred. It would give 
me the horrors to keep her about me now. What 
2 ghastly doom, to be hanging over one, like the 
sword of Damocles !” 

“She threw herself before the dog to shield 
Haidee,” said St. John, dryly. 

Mrs. Lawrence toyed with a cluster of white 
grapes on a red crystal plate. 

“Yes; Iam not ungrateful. I must send her 
to some hospital. She shall have proper care, 
whatever happens. How unfortunate that this 
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wounded arm. She was calm and self-possessed, 
but exceedingly pale, and in the depths of her 
brown eyes he fancied that a great horror and 
fear lurked. 

“Leave the room, Haidee,” he said to the 
child. ‘I wish’ to speak to Miss Hale alone.” 

She obeyed. Then he went up to the governess. 

“You are in pain !” he cried, quickly ; * that 
arm is giving you trouble.” 

“It is nothing,” Beryl stammered, looking 
straight down at her books. 

“* Miss Hale, you have no relatives—no home, 
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shocking thing should occur just when I was en- 
joying life to the utmost !” 

The look on his face startled her. 

“You must not think me heartless, Maurice,” 
she pouted. “You brought that dreadful dog 
from Berlin—he was your property; so, in a 
measure, you are to blame for the catastrophe, 
are you not ?” 

‘* Maybe,” he answered, gravely; ‘‘I did not 
think of that.” . 

Miss Hale was not visible again that day, but 
the next morning St. John found her at her post 
in the schoolroom, looking over some French 
exercises with Haidee. A sling supported her 


and after the misfortune of yesterday you cannot 
remain longer in this treedmill. Great Heaven ! 
Don’t look at me like that! I mean that you 
must have rest—proper care—a change of scene. 
To be brief, I ask permission to take you into my 
own keeping—I ask you to marry me.” 

She started up from the table. Her blank, 
white face told of her utter amazement. 

“T offer you release from labor,” he urged— 
«* wealth—independence—all that you need to 
sustain you in the present crisis. My poor child, 
will you accept my hand? ‘Take an hour in 
which to think of the matter. At the end of 
that time I will return for your answer.” 
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He went out and closed the door of the school- 
room. Avoiding the piazza, where he knew 
Gladys Lawrence was lingering, he stalked down 
to the beach which bordered the foot of his great 
garden. 
fateful minutes had expired ; then he went back 
to the house. 

She was still sitting at the table, as motionless 
as a figure in stone. 

“I await your decision, Miss Hale,” he said. 

She lifted a pair of great, hollow eyes. 

“‘T understand you,” she answered, in a dull, 
hopeless voice; ‘‘you are generous and kind. 
You know that I must die soon—that I must 
suffer inconceivable agonies—and you pity me. 
Mrs. Lawrence——” 

She hesitated. He divined the thought in her 
mind, and extended his hand urgently. 

‘Ten years ago I was her lover,” he said, “but 
now we are cousins and friends—nothing more. 
Marry me, immediately, Beryl—permit me to 
take charge of you at once.” 

She shuddered. 

‘Tt cannot matter,” she murmured, more 
to herself than to him; ‘‘nothing can matter 
now, for I shall live but a little while.” 

And she laid her cold, white hand upon his 
extended palm. 

* * * * * * 

A license and a clergyman were procured, and 
just: as high noon rang from the steeples the 
ceremony was performed in St. John’s library. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s trunks had been packed for im- 
mediate departure. With a face full of bitter 
defeat she took leave of the pale bride. 

‘“*T know Maurice’s chivalrous nature, and am 
not surprised at what he has done,” she said, 
coldly. “An accident has made you his wife. 
Ah, you are in pain—that poor arm! It will 
never heal! You gave yourself to save Iaidee, 
my child—that is enough to account for Mau- 
rice’s sacrifice. In view of what you have’ done, 
and what you are likely to suffer, Beryl, I cannot 
find it in my heart to begrudge you the posses- 
sion of my lover for a space. It is all very dread- 
ful, and I will wait patiently for my own happi- 
ness.” 

Then she shook the dust of the Lynn house 
from her feet, and departed with Haidee. 

St. John carried his bride straightway to town 
—to a family mansion which he possessed upon 
an old historic Boston street, in the shadow of 
the big gilded dome. 

“You need change,” he said, with forced cheer- 
fulness; “that Lynn drawing-room would con- 
stantly remind you of unpleasant things, Beryl. 
With your youth and beauty, you must avoid 
solitude. Society in town will amuse you. Trust 
yourself entirely to me—will you not ?” 


There he wandered about till the sixty: 
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“‘ Yes,” she answered, passively. 

He had married her wholly from pity. She 
accepted the fact quietly. Weeks passed. In 
his heart St. John hated fashionable life, yet 
he plunged headlong into a whirl of opera, balls, 
receptions, stately dinners and high teas, and drew 
his young bride with him. His city house was 
like a palace. Liveried servants waited to do 
Beryl’s bidding. She rode upon velvet cushions 
behind high-stepping horses ; she wore wonderful 
family jewels, and dresses made by Worth. So- 
ciety received her with open arms, raved of her 
beauty, and whispered queer stories about her sud- 
den marriage with Maurice St.John. Did she 
see the half-veiled pity in the admiring eyes that 
pursued her everywhere ? Did the merry-go-round 
of fashion and folly soothe and checr her ? Was 
she amused and diverted by the novelty of the 
new life into which she had been ushered? St. 
John thought his experiment was likely to suc- 
ceed ; but those persons who watched the young 
bride closest (Gladys Lawrence was of the num- 
ber) declared that she was wasting steadily in 
flesh and strength. . Wherever she appeared her 
beautiful arms were closely covered. Curious 
eyes could not pierce through the elbow-sleeve, 
the French opera-cloak, the long glove. She res- 
olutely refused the services of a medical at- 
tendant. 

“‘T could not endure his questions,” she said ; 
‘moreover, no one can help me now.” 

And St. John dared not urge her, lest he should 
arouse to greater activity the ghastly fears that 
he was seeking to allay. 

Then came her final triumph. It was the night 
of the Governor’s Ball. Through an enchanted 
region of light and splendor and music, where the 
air was steeped in odors of daphnes and orchids 
and Bon Silene roses—amid blazing jewels, and 
gorgeous hues and tissues—Beryl, the belle of the 
night, moved like a star, dazzling all eyes with 
her unearthly beauty. 

Her lustrous skin was like tinted satin. The 
yellow hair, carefully disheveled about her pearly 
brows, shone like a crown of beaten gold. Her 
big brown eyes wore a look strange, tragic, fasci- 
nating. In her Pompadour dress of pale-blue satin, 
brocaded in paler rose, she seemed floating in a 
morning cloud. «At every turn the homage of 
the crowd followed her. St. John stood apart, - 
and watched his bride as though spellbound. 

In the small hours of morning they went back 
to the Beacon Street house together. Mardly 
had she entered it when Beryl swayed, and, with- 
out word or sound, fell at her husband’s feet. 
He snatched her up. 

Her fur wraps slipped back, and in her shining 
ball-dress she lay against his breast, diamonds 
blazing on her throat and bosom—a cluster of 
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pale pink roses breathing out their crushed life 
in her corsage. He looked down upon her, and 
suddenly comprehended all that she was enduring 
in silence. 

‘“My experiment has failed ‘” he said; and 
with a remorseful cry he bent and laid his pas- 
sionate, despairing lips upon hers. She stirred in 
his arms—her eves opened. 

“Oh, must I die now?” she said. 

‘*Not if love can save you!” he answered, 
wildly. 

“¢You married me from pity, not love,” she 
sighed. 

‘* Beryl! Beryl! My whole heart and soul are 
yours. Oh, my darling! you have become a 
part of my very being.” 

She looked at him with strange, solemn eyes. 

‘*And I love you, Maurice !—how could it be 
otherwise ? But death is coming —it’s shadow 
follows me everywhere. The wound made by 
the teeth of Uhlan has never healed.” 

She drew down her long glove. Te saw and 
understood. An icy hand seemed clutching his 
heart. 

‘Why did you not tell me before?” he 
groaned. ‘‘ Let me call a physician this very 
moment.” 

“Tt will do no good. I am doomed.” 

She drooped suddenly against him like a 
broken lily. 

“*T cannot breathe longer in this place—I can- 
not endure this life longer. Oh, the mockery of 
it! I seem to be masquerading on the brink of 
a grave. Take me back to the old house at Lynn 
—if you love me, Maurice, take me back to- 
night !” 

Without a moment’s delay he ordered the 
horses and made ready. Long before the stars 
had grown pale they were on the road, flying 
from the life which had become insupportable, 
the part which she could no longer play, back to 
the solitude of the great, healing sea. 

The hoofs of the horses pounded along stony 
streets, past lines of dark and silent houses, then 
over long bridges and lonely roads, empty now of 
everything but the starlight. he frozen marshes 
of Revere stretched around the travelers. A keen 
wind swooped upon them from the bay. The 
carriage-lamps burned brightly, making a passage 
of light through the gloom as they went on. 

Beryl slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

It was a terrible ride. Dawn dappled the sky 
by the time they reached the Lynn house. Fort- 
unately, the servants in charge were already astir. 
Beryl awoke in time to hear a maid say to St. 
John: 

‘©You have a guest, sir—a foreign doctor— 
Herr Korner, from Berlin. He came late last 
night, thinking to find you here. As the trains 
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were all gone, he said he would stay till morn- 
ing.” 

“Herr Korner !” St. John fairly shouted. “In 
Ileaven’s name where is he ?” 

“He went out a few moments ago, for a morn- . 
ing walk on the beach, sir.” 

St. John rushed from the house. At the foot 
of the garden he came face to face with the ob- 
ject of his search—a small, spare man in specti- 
cles, with a bald head shining like an ivory ball. 

“* Mein Gott! I have found you, then !” cried 
the German, flying to meet St. John. ‘It was 
a sudden freak of mine to cross the Atlantic—to 
seo America. One must rest some time. Ah, my 
friend, what has happened ? You look distracted 
—undone.” 

They embraced like brothers. Then St. John, 
with a face of anguish, told his story. The little 
German listened in amazement. 

“Gott im Himmel! That dog! Why did I 
not shoot him twelve months ago ? My friend, 
you have suffered. Where is your wife ? Let me 
see the arm at once.” 

«‘Can you save her ?” groaned St. John. Herr 
Korner shook his bald head. 

“«T will not promise that. 
my friend—let me see her !”” 

They hurried back to the house. Beryl was 
resting in an easy-chair, before the drawing-room 
fire. A servant had carried away her wraps. St. 
John presented Herr Korner, and then, pushing 
up his wife’s sleeve, he showed the German the 
lovely arm, and the mark of the dog’s teeth, swol- 
len—inflamed—unhealed ! 

“(Ach Cott!” cried’ Kérner, ‘‘and ’twas Uhlan, 
my Uhlan, that made all this pother ? Hi!” 

Iie examined the wound with a professional 
air; then crossed the room and looked attent- 
ively at the glass door. Returning to Beryl, he 
whipped something from his pocket. 

‘““Madam, one moment!” he said, and dexter- 
ously inserted the sharp little instrument into the 
wound, and brought forth—a piece of broken 
glass ! 

‘* Na! Were is the cause of all the mischief, 
madam! No dog's tooth touched you! The 
brute tore open your sleeve. You were hurled 
against ‘the door. The shattered glass entered 
your flesh, and remained there to torment it. 
Naturally, you thought that you were bitten. 
Donnerwetter ! Ina day or two this pretty arm 
will be as good as ever, madam !” 

It is but a step from the depths of despair to 
the heights of joy. ; 

“But for this,” murmured Beryl, as she hid 
her transfigured face upon her husband’s shoul- 


But let me see her, 


der, ‘‘you might never have loved me, Maurice ! 


After all, I have not paid too great a price for 
happiness like mine.” 
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WINTER GLIMPSES OF FLORIDA. 


sy Jesse De Wirt Spritzer. 


I tert Chicago late in the afternoon, in Novem- 
ber, 1889, and arrived at Jacksonville, Fla., before 
noon the second day following, having traveled a 
distance of 1,200 miles. Is not this surprisingly 
fast time to be made by a complicated system of 
Southern railways ? 

To the tourist who traveled through the South 
half a dozen years ago the changes wrought in 
that short period are remarkable and striking. 
As the train speeds along, evidences of thrift, a 
revival of industry and prosperity, are everywhere 
to be seen. The agencies which built up the 
Great West are here at work. The ‘‘ Yanks” 
have made a ‘‘second invasion’’—armed with 
capital and energy, instead of muskets and 
matches, with which to build up rather than 
devastate the South. They are developing the 
coal and the iron mines; establishing foundries 
and making steel. They are reviving agricult- 
ure and engaging in manufactures. They have 
come from the lumber districts of the North, and 
brought their experience and their mills with 
them. Their example is arousing the South- 
erners, and new life and enterprise are being 
infused into every channel. Political differences 
and sectional antagonisms have been forgiven, in 
a great measure, or forgotten, while in their place 
have come paying business and sincere patriotism. 

But it is not until we reach Florida that the 
sudden transition from scenes of mud and ice 
to those of sunshine, fruit and flowers is fully 


realized ; yet, it seems more like a novel dream 
than a reality. Proceeding southward on the 
South Florida Railroad, alongside the pacific 
waters of the famed St. John’s—whose banks are 
picturesquely studded with semi-tropical forest- 
trees and splendid orange-groves—it seems that 
the further Florida is penetrated the more marvel- 
ous and bewildering is the effect on the newcomer. 

Many interesting towns and regions are passed 
through, and now and then, when the attractions 
are sufficient, a more careful inspection is made. 
The mineral springs of Green Cove, Palatka, 
the “Gem of the St. John’s,” Sanford, South 
Florida’s ‘‘ Gate City,” and Orlando, as pretty as 
its name in its silver setting of lakes, are among 
those worthy of special note. Near Kissimmee 
are the sugar plantations, which will receive more 
extended mention later on. 

Changing cars. at Bartow Junction, we soon 
reach the beautiful Charlotte Harbor, the home 
of the tarpon, the silver king among fishes. 
Punta Gorda, and particularly St. James City, 
are charming little health and pleasure resorts. 
Then, taking a steamer to Tampa, which has 
increased its population from one to ten thousand 
in only five or six years, with its seven lines of 
steamboats and superb Tampa Bay Hotel, we are 
more than repaid for our stop over. Only alittle 
further up the Gulf coast we come to Cedar Keys. 


‘*Row lightly here, 
My gondolier,” 
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for boats ply from house to house as they do in 
Venice, as there is only one street not navigable. 
There are three factories here, which each year 
manufacture enough cedar-pencil boards to reach 
around the globe fifty times, when made up into 
pencils placed lengthwise! The panorama of 
alternate land and water, with gay gondolas and 
residences, is very fascinating. 

Returning to Central Florida, by way of the 
Silver Spring, etc., we have traversed one of the 
most attractive portions of this fair land. 

When I reached Florida, in November, the 
towns and cities 
were very quiet ; ee a a 
few people were 
on the streets ; 
business was com- 
paratively dull; 
the large hotels 
were closed, and 
those which were 
open were pervad- 
ed by an air of 
desolation. 

However, with 
the advent of the 
New Year Florida 
gives her bright- 
est welcomes to 
the unprecedent- 
ed number of so- 
journers from the 
damp and frosty 
regions of the 
North. 

It is not the 
main purpose of 
this paper to de- 
scribe the cities 
and Winter re- 
sorts, and we shall 
perhaps find it 
more interesting 
and profitable to 
consider less- 
written-about and more characteristic features of 
Florida. 

Expecting to find the ground carpeted with a 
green, rank growth of vegetation, the Northerner 
must confess a disappointment, for general arid- 
ity and parched-up grasses usually characterize 
the landscapes. During the rainy season—from 
June to September—vegetation, though sparse, 
has a more attractive appearance, especially where 
the cattlemen have burned the ground over, thus 
leaving no dead grass to mar the beauty of the 
landscape. 

It is in the recesses of the swamps and “ bay- 
heads”—in the hidden places—that vegetable 
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growth is most attractive for its richness of color, 
variety of shades and denseness of growth. Here 
we encounter almost impenetrable labyrinths of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Lilies, morning-glories, 
saffron and yellow jasmines (having a delicate, 
pleasing odor) sparkle among the green of huge 
ferns, gigantic palmettoes and matted moss. 
Here the princely magnolia, with beautiful, large 
blossoms, deliciously fragrant, is a magnificent 
tree. 

There is quite a general impression among 
Northern people that this is a low, damp, swampy 

. peninsula, mala- 
rious and un- 
healthy. In my 
case this erro- 
neous impression 
has been agree- 
ably dispelled, 
after traveling 
over various por- 
tions of the State. 
Ido not deny that 
the greater part of 
Florida is marshy 
and swampy, but 
disseminated be- 
“\* tween these low 
regions are exten- 
sive tracts of ele- 
vated dry land; 
for Florida is the 
largest State east 
of the Mississippi. 
A great deal of 
the wet lands in 
the central and 
southern portions 
of the State can 
be successfully 
drained, owing to 
the peculiar ter- 
race system ex- 
tending from the 
30° 30’ parallel of 
latitude, where the average elevation is 200 feet 
above the sea-level, to the Keys; comprising a 
strip of land 50 miles wide and nearly 300 miles 
long. The Drainage Company, with Mr. Hamil- 
ton Disston at its head, has already reclaimed 
several hundred thousand acres of this overflowed 
land. 

Florida is a strange land ; in her romantic his- 
tory—so varied and bloody ; in her rich archxo- 
logical deposits ; and in her peculiar, mysterious, 
beautiful natural features. 

Scattered over the State, particularly along the 
coast near the oyster-fields, are curious shell 
mounds, thrown up bya race long since passed 
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away and forgotten, whose records, save the scant 
remains found in these shell heaps, seems to have 
perished with them. They are said to be similar 
to the shell mounds of Denmark and Sweden, 
and are now being systematically explored. From 
the débris of shells and bones of wild animals, 
etc., human bones and whole skeletons are occa- 
sionally exhumed, whose condition is such as to 
warrant the belief that the peninsula was once 
inhabited by cannibals. The arrow-heads are 
sometimes of stone, brought from a considerable 
distance, and some of the shells are of a species 
not found in the neighborhood. Phosphate-hunt- 
ers—and they are legion, the craze being so uni- 
versal—are frequently finding huge molar teeth, 
joint-bones and vertebra of elephants, larger 
even than those recently found between Los An- 
geles and San Diego, in California, and the re- 
produced fossil elephant, “twenty-four feet long 
and thirteen feet high,” of the Boston Museum. 

Nothing could be more charming and queenly 
than some of lorida’s spring-water lakes, as you 
suddenly come upon them when the closing day 
is drawing the silken veil of dusk across the 
silverv water, 

“ From g:irlsh light and life apart, 
Shfined in the woodland's secret heart,” 


as Paul I[amilton Hayne has prettily written in 
his ‘‘ Solitary Lake.” : 

There are also other features of spring forma- 
tion, as novel in character as they are surpassingly 
’ beautiful in appearance. Beneath the limestone 
rock underlying the State rivers flow toward the 
sea. There are sometimes no outward cvidence 
of their existence until they are seen emerging 
through huge caverns of limestone in such depth 
and volume that steamboats float upon the rivers 
which they feed. Silver Spring (which should 
escape no tourist’s visit) is the most famous of 
these, situate in Marion County, near the Ock- 
lawaha River, with which its waters mingle. It 
is about an eighth of a mile in diameter, and is in- 
closed by magnificent forest-trees, which are per- 
fectly duplicated fifty or sixty feet below on its 
bottom of silver sand, brilliantly studded with 
fantastic formations of emerald-tinted limestone 
ervstals. When yon are rowed ont near where 
the water bubbles from the earth vou best appre- 
ciate the wonderful translucency of the water, 
seeming to be suspended fifty feet in midair ! 

The Wakulla Spring, near Tallahassee (which I 
have not been so fortunate as to visit), is said to 
be 189 feet deep; and a dime piece is more 
plainly discernible at that great depth than at 
the same distance through the air. There are, 
besides many other such springs, mineral springs 
possessing considerable curative properties—such 
as the White Sulphur and Green Cove Springs, 
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etc. It is probable that exaggerated reports of 
the healing qualities of some of these springs 
brought eccentric Ponce de Leon to Florida in 
quest of the fabled Fountain of Youth. And 
could he have found a place the world over more 
likely to contain the “‘ Elixir of Life” than in 
this matchless climate ? 

When Audubon visited Florida, in 1831, the 
forests and waters must have presented a fasci- 
nating appearance, with their wealth of feathered 
songsters warbling merrily among the tall trees, 
and birds of brilliant plumage everywhere to 
please the eye. Then flamingoes, spoonbills, 
herons, pelicans, egrets, paroquets and cormo- 
rants, besides robins, mocking-birds, etc., were 
both plentiful and tame. And even since the 
war there have been vast rookeries of these birds 
along the St. John’s and other rivers, the reef- 
bound coast and coral islets about the Keys, in 
Charlotte Harbor, etc.; but in the past few years 
the so-called naturalists and plume-hunters have 
ruthlessly killed them off, until, as a professional 
plume-gatherer says, ‘‘not a paroquet can now be 
seen in regions where they existed in thousands 
a few years ago; and I don't know of a decent 
rookery of water-birds between Pensacola and 
Palm Point.” And the alligators, once the most 
conspicuous feature of a Fiorida water -scene, 
have suffered the same wholesale slaughter as the 
birds. But two ‘’gators ” have rewarded my vig- 
ilance in their many former haunts which I have 
visited. However, I have just learned that the 
pelicans are again breeding in large numbers on 
Pelican Island, near the mouth of the St. Sebas- 
tian River. (low suggestive are many of the 
names of rivers and old places of the early Span- 
ish occupancy!) The late slumberer awakens to 
hear the ringing notes of robins and mocking- 
birds floating in the pine-scented air; so the 
forests and streams may be again sparkling with 
bird-life, if prompt and adequate legislation, fol- 
lowed by its rigid enforcement, can be secured. 
Let us hope, at least, that this charming feature 
of this genial clime may be perpetuated. 


“Sweet the songs of the birds at dawning, 
When the grass is wet with spangled dew!” 


In my opinion Florida is essentially the rich 
man’s land, being so dependent upon other States 
for many of the necessaries of life, etc. One of 
the principal- attractions for such is the extraor- 
dinarily good hunting and fishing. In the sparsely 
settled localities and everglade regions bear, deer. 
wild boar, catamount, opossum, rabbit and wild 
turkey, quail, snipe, etc., are very plentiful. I 
know of two ‘Florida crackers” (which term's 
origination I shall soon explain) who killed 
twenty-one deer in a two-weeks hunt this Winter. 
The Indian River is a great resort for ducks 
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during the Winter season. (This river, 
let me note in parenthesis, with its 
shell walks, rocky ledges, etc., is about 
160 miles long* and from one to six 
miles wide, fed by ocean inlets, and so 
straight, it is said that ‘‘if a cannon- 
ball could be impelled that distance, in 
a straight line from north to south, it 
would not touch either bank at any 
point”). A friend who has just re- 
turned from a_ successful two-weeks 
hunt there says that “‘the surface of 
the water is literally black with ducks 
for miles.” Excellent piscatorial sport 
is afforded in the many streams, spring- 
water lakes (strange that ducks are 
net found here!), where such fish as 
“trout” (similar to our bass), bream, 
ete., abound, and off the ocean and 
Gulf coasts, where sea-trout, Spanish 
mackerel, bluefish, channel-bass, and 
now the magnificent tarpon, which has 
been graphically described in the Pop- 
ULAR® MONTHLY, furnish exciting and 
enjoyable sport for fishermen. But, as 
with the plumed birds and alligators, so 
with the wild game and fish, year by 
year they are being rapidly killed off, 
and if the present rate of extermination 
continues this charming Winter diver- 
sion will, in a few years, cease to attract 
Northern lovers of sport with gun and 
rod. 

I have never succeeded in finding in 
print the reason for calling native Flo- 
ridians ‘‘ crackers”; and not until a few 
days ago did I obtain satisfactory in- 
formation on the subject, which is fur- 
nished by one of these peculiar speci- 
mens of humanity: Years ago, when 
Florida was seldom visited by Northern- 
ers, the natives herded cattle in large 
numbers where now are dwelling-houses 
and towns; and the term “ cracker” 
was frequently employed by the cattle- 
owner in designating an assistant whose 
whereabouts would be indicated by the 
loud crack of his big whip. These 
whip-crackers were then very numer- 
ous, and the loud reports from their 
whips greeted the newcomer in every 
direction in the woods, ‘This appel- 
lation has now been extended to all 
native Floridians. 

Almost as interesting and varied as 
her own past is the history of Florida’s 
golden apple, the orange. This certainly 
is not its natural home. Probably the 
early Spanish, Portuguese and French 
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discoverers and colonists were among the first to 
bring orange-seed to this congenial soil ; and from 
these have sprung the numerous wild - orange 
groves along the St. John’s, Indian and Halifax 
Rivers, and the lake regions of Orange, Monroe, 
Apopka, George, Weir, ete. There are orange- 
trees in Florida authentically known to be three 
hundred years old, it is said, thus furnishing evi- 
dence of the presence of the early visitors and of 
the astonishing longevity of the orange - tree. 
When Florida was owned by several European 
powers in succession ; when it was comparatively 
unknown to the rest of the American world, and 
in the early ante bellum days, the few inhabitants 
neglected the wild-orange trees, and frequently 
dug them up (the fruit being coarse and sour), to 


oranges for the season of 1889-90 was more than 
$3,000,000. It must also be taken into consid- 
eration that the groves are mostly young and 
just beginning to bear. (It may be interesting 
to Northern people that the orange-growers of 
Florida wanted a tariff of half a dollar per box 
put upon imported oranges. This is only nat- 
ural, but it shows the faith that the South has 
in protection when her own interests are in- 
volved.) The ‘orange belt” is pretty well in- 
dicated by the location of the wild groves already 
mentioned. This is the orange district par ez- 
cellence. Here the ‘‘orange fever” is conta- 
gious. ‘l'o clear lands and set out orange-groves 
appears to be the chief occupation of the peo- 
ple. Land agents and distributers of fertilizers 
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make room for the more profitable cultivation of 
cotton and corn. 

Prosaic John Eaton was among the first to 
have the fifty trees surrounding his hut, in Or- 
ange County, budded to sweet oranges, and raise 
oranges to sell; but he did this more to satisfy 
his own curiosity and palate than for any expec- 
tation of improving his financial condition. This 
happened a number of years ago. To-day the 
once despised little grove, with its famous ** big 
tree,” yielding as high as 10,000 oranges in a 
season, brings in an annual income to its fortu- 
nate owner of $1,500. John Eaton’s experience 
was the same as many others’; and although the 
development of the orange industry has been 
slow, there are 20,000 orange-groves in the State 
to-day, whose value is estimated, by competent 
judges, at $75,000,000; and the sale of Florida 


are about as numerous as the buyers of land and 
the growers of oranges, and they and the rail- 
roads rake in a large share of the dollars. It 
requires a great deal of time, labor and capital 
to properly develop an orange-grove. It is amus- 
ing to see the recently settled lawyer, doctor or 
retired merchant or farmer attempt to take care 
of an orange-grove as he has been accustomed to 
develop an apple-orchard in the North. Unlike 
the latter, which requires no cultivation or fertili- 
zation, an orange-grove, to be profitable, must be 
given its regular food, plowed and hoed two or 
three times yearly, and now and then pruned. 
Really, the orange-grower’s life is not nearly so 
easy and enviable as is commonly supposed. 
Can the reader imagine a prettier fruit-scene 
than an orange-grove in fruit or in bloom ? Long 
rows of stately trees, rich in their golden-tinted 
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fruit or starry, fragrant white blossoms, partially 
hidden among the darkest of green leaves, alter- 
nating with uniform avenues of light sand glis- 
tening in the sunlight ! It is hardly necessary to 
add that no larger, juicier and sweeter oranges 
are grown in any other land. 

The orange, of course, is not the only fruit pro- 
duction of such a diversified climate. Of the Cit- 
rus family the lemon and grape-fruit are success- 
fully grown here; but until lately lemon-culture 
has not received much attention. I have seen a 
number of young lemon-groves in different parts 
of the State, and a few old trees hanging full of 
lemons as finely flavored as those raised in longer- 
cultivated localities. Nearly every orange-grove 
has a few grape-fruit trees in it. The fruit hangs 
in clusters—hence its name. It has a peculiar, 
sour taste, and people have to learn to like it. 
One nurseryman claims to have developed a 
sweet variety of grape-fruit. Most people here 
only eat them when the oranges are gone. 

For a long time the growing of pineapples has 
been the chief industry on the Keys. Lately 
their cultivation has extended along the southern 
portion of the Indian River, and even as far north 
as Orange County, but here it has to be shaded 
from the sun’s burning rays, and protected from 
the slight frosts and cool winds. The fruit, thus 
protected, is finer-flavored than the common red 
Spanish variety, grown further south; but it 
may be that the finer varieties—smooth Cayenne, 
Trinidad, ete.—whose culture is being experi- 
mented upon by Northern pine-growers, has more 
to do with this production of better-flavored pine- 
apples. The beds in Orange County, etc., are 
small ones, usually containing less than an acre 
of ground. 


Another delicious fruit, whose cultivation is 
spreading quite generally, is the Japan persim- 
mon. I have found several wild persimmon-trees 
in the woods, but their fruit, unless fully. ripe, is 
too astringent to be palatable ; and this is true of 
the cultivated persimmon, which, when ripe, is 
much larger and richer flavored than the wild va- 
riety. It bears at an early age; a two-year-old 
tree sometimes has two dozen persimmons on it, 
and it is very productive. 

The banana, essentially a tropical plant, only 
bears continuously in the frostless regions—down 
on the Indian River and Lake Worth, where it is 
extensively and profitably cultivated. It is fre- 
quently seen in all parts of Florida. It makes a 
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very attractive garden-plant, with its long, broad, 
wavy, green leaves (which often unfold in a single 
night), purple, cone-shaped buds, and pendent 
clusters of fruit. 

The guava was introduced into Florida about 
fifty years ago. Its cultivation is now being re- 
vived, and almost every home has its guava- 
bushes. It makes an attractive shrub. Like 
grape-fruit, the majority of people have to learn 
to relish it by repeated trials. It tastes somewhat 
similar to the wild mandrake. Many like it 
served raw, with sugar and cream. It also makes 
a fine preserve, and guava-jelly, put up by an 
Orlando lady, was awarded the first premium over 
all competitors at the recent Paris Exposition. 

For a long time it was thought that only the 
scuppernong grape could be grown here, but 
within a few years a number of acres of bunch 
grapes have been planted near Tallahassee, with 
very satisfactory results. The rich lake region 
of central Orange County has been found to be 
especially adapted to the cultivation of the Ni- 
agara white variety, where larger bunches and 
finer grapes are grown than in the North. North- 
ern men are becoming largely interested in Flor- 
ida grape-culture, and it will probably be one of 
the principal fruit productions of the State ina 
few years. 

It is said that Florida produces more peaches 
to the area cultivated (hundreds of acres) than 
any other State. 

In addition, Japan plums, pears, figs, kum- 
quats and some apples are produced, besides a 
few lesser fruits. 

(Let me note right here that there have been 
two heavy frosts in the month of March. In Or- 
ange County the thermometer registered 26° 
above zero at six o’clock, March 16th. The dam- 
age to growing vegetables, bananas, peach-trees, 
and the new growth on the orange-trees and 
young groves two or three years old, was consid- 
erable.) 

But oranges and other fruits are not the only 
source of wealth. 

With the constantly increasing influx of North- 
ern energy and capital the industries are becom- 
ing more and more diversified—a substantial 
evidence of the reality of the ‘“‘ New South.” 

The lumber trade is the most extensive indus- 
try of Florida. Last year’s shipments are esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 in value. The hum and 
buzz of countless sawmills greet the ear on every 
hand in the northwest portions of the State. Pine, 
cedar and cypress constitute the greater part of 
the lumber exported. 

A visit to the sugar-ficlds at St. Cloud, near 
Kissimmee, is full of interest te the Northerner, 
so much se that I will attempt a brief description. 
One company, ot which Mr. Hamilton Disston is 
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president, has six or seven hundred acres of re- 
cently drained muck-land planted to sugar-cane 
this season. As far as the eyo can reach the lus- 
trous, pale-yellow cane, crowned with long silken 
plumes, roll in immense waves before the observer 
like the sea. This company has a large mill in 
operation this year. The process of converting 
the cane into sugar is very interesting. Tram- 
ways penetrate the immense fields over which 
mules haul the juicy cane, in cars built for the 
purpose, .to the ‘chain-carrier, which conveys it 
to the feeding-vats. It is then passed through 
two sets of immense rollers, thus extracting the 
juice, which is subsequently boiled down and 
manufactured into several grades of sugar. After 
every particle of moisture has been extracted, the 
remains, called bagasse, are conveyed to the fur- 
nace, where it furnishes sufficient fuel to run the 
entire machinery. The yield is-very large, being 
2,500 pounds of sugar and 250 gallons of syrup 
per acre. One week the yield was a little in ex- 
cess of 6,000 pounds per acre. A great advantage 
which Florida has over Louisiana is the non- 
intervention of frost. The cane is left standing 
until it fully matures and the secretion of sucrose 
is complete ; hence the unprecedented yield. 

Cotton, corn, tobacco, fish, oysters, etc., are 
among the principal productions not already 
mentioned. 

Gardening appears to be a profitable business— 
certainly on good soil, bordering on the lakes and 
other moist places. On such soil nearly al! kinds 
of vegetables attain phenomenal growth in a 
short time. I have seen good-sized Irish potatoes 
and string-beans produced in six weeks after 
planting, and I have walked between long rows 
of peas six and seven feet high, bearing abun- 
dantly. No finer-flavored or larger sweet-pota- 
toes are grown anywhere. Strawberries do well 
here, and continue bearing for two or three 
months, beginning in January. But this is only 
the bright side. Vegetable - growing requires 
vastly more labor and care than in the North. 
In 1888-89 there was almost an overabundance 
of rainfall, while last Winter, during the months 
of November, December, January and February 
there have been but two or three small showers. 
Indeed, Florida, like her great rival, California, 
needs irrigation (though not so generally), espe- 
cially away from the lakes, etc., where the sand 
is so porous and there is no clay subsoil. To be 
productive and profitable, the gardens generally 
require a great deal of expensive fertilizing. 
While writing about gardening and fruit-grow- 
ing I will add that cheaper and better transpor- 
tation facilities are deserved and needed. It is 
to be hoped that some means will be devised for 
a fast freight-line to Chicago. 

The strects and roads are usually quite narrow. 
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Those roads through the woods, etc., are un- 
fenced, and unless there be guide-boards at fre- 
quent intervals it is almost impossible to find the 
way intelligently. Generally, the roads are de- 
plorably bad, being of loose sand. People are 
seldom seen driving faster than a walk. In the 
rainy season, however, the roads are considerably 
firmer und better. 

I have been so absorbed in the description of the 
natural features and productions of the soil that 
the many interesting towns and cities have per- 
haps not received the mention which they de- 
serve, so I shall conclude this paper with a brief 
description of two cities, one typical of the old, 
and the other of the new, Florida. 

St. Augustine enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest European-settled city in the United States. 
Its ancient portion is everywhere suggestive of 
the old towns of Spain and Italy. The streets 
are very narrow, ranging from about twelve to 
twenty, or, possibly, twenty-five, feet in width. 
These narrow streets, while exceedingly incon- 
venient and dark, have this advantage: they af- 
ford considerable shade during the hot Summer 
months, and increase the draught of air. The 
old Spanish residences are interesting relics of 
the distant past. The most prominent features 
are the high garden-walls, uncovered courts and 
overhanging balconies ; ‘which latter furnish cool 
retreats on wetm Summer evenings. Interesting 
and novel to Morthern eyes are the city gates ; 
the Plaza, or public square, near which are the 
ancient market, cathedral and palace; and the 
conspicuous old Fort Marion, on the sea-front. 
It is built, like many of the other buildings of 
the old town, of a conglomeration of sand and 
fine shells. Ita exterior is timeworn and moss- 
covered, while the interior passages, massive case- 
mates, vaults and dungeons are dark, gloomy 
and weird. There is also a long sea-wall, built 
‘of the same material as the old fort, coquina, 
which, with its stone covering, makes a delight- 
‘ful promenade on a moonlight evening. But 
this is not all. The new St. Augustine has broad 
streets, handsome residences and superb hotels— 
the Ponce de Leon, Cordova and Alcazar, the 
property of Mr. H. M. Flagler, who has done so 
much to convert the quiet old town into a live 
American city. 

I spent the greater part of my five- months 
sojourn in Orlando. It is the county seat of the 
famons Orange County, and occupies a unique 
topographical site on the culmination of the di- 
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viding plateau or ‘‘ backbone” of the peninsula, 
between the ocean and the Gulf. Water falling 
within the city limits flows in different direc- 
tions, feeding streams which flow both east and 
west. These facts, coupled with the many clear- 
water lakes within and around Orlando, and the 
refreshing sea-breezes both in Winter and Sum- 
mer, largely explain its rare salubrity. 

From the observatory of the San Juan Hotel 
(the finest in the city) you look down upon the 
substantial brick business blocks, ice, cigar and 
canning factories, the many fine church-edifices 
and commodious school-buildings, the splendid 
residences fronting on pretty little lakes, and the 
handsomest market-house and finest railroad de- 
pot in the State. The streets are illuminated by 
gas, and have a good system of street railways. 
From the same elevation, looking further away, a 
dozen shimmering, spring-water lakes are plainly 
discernible, whose borders are enriched by lofty 
pines, beautiful orange-groves and large gardens. 
Picturesquely interspersed among these are the 
bright-colored, cottages and villas, partially hid- 
den by semi-tropical trees, shrubs and gorgeous 
flower-gardens, while overhead is the peerless 
Southern sky, with its beautifully tinted fantas- 
tically shaped clouds—all contrasting, yet all 
uniting to form one of Nature’s magnificent pan- 
oramas. 

And such a scene in midwinter ! 

I should leave unmentioned one of the most 
novel glintpses of the real Florida were I not to 
note the manner in which Christmas was ob- 
served. First, and best of all, the weather was 
very propitious ; the temperature was as high, in 
the middle of the day, as 80° in the shade, and a 
brisk sea-breeze was stirring thrgughout the day. 
The woods were melodious with the songs of 
birds. The front yards were bright and lovely 
with roses, oleanders, hyacinths, lilies, gerani- 
ums, and many other flowers, etc. But it was 
the peculiar manner in which it was observed that 
I was particularly impressed with. For weeks pre- 
vious the show-windows of many of the stores 
were made conspicuous with fireworks and fire- 
crackers, etc. ; and on Christmas Day the small 
boys—whites and blacks—were disc!.2rging fire- 
crackers, toy-pistols, etc., almost incessantly. At 
night there were many fine displays of fireworks 
by private parties. Indeed, it secmed more like 
a Fourth of July celebration than Christmas. I 
am told that the former holiday has little or no 
observance here. 
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‘(HE SPOKE AND ACTED NOW WITH DESPERATE COURAGE, REACHING OUT HIS ARMS AND DRAWING THE 
DELICATE FORM WITHIN THEM.” 


. AFTERMATH. 


By CLARA MARCELLE GREENE, 


GILMAN CARTER put up the bars. The drove 
of sleek, dewlapped cows, led by old ‘‘ Whiteface ” 
with the bell, had come up the steep, rocky past- 
ure, passed down through and across the road, 
breathing heavily as they followed their zigzag 
path to the barnyard. 

Gilman put up the bars, and pushing back his 


straw*hat, folded his arms on the top rail. He 
ol. XXXL, No. 2—15. 


looked away to the sunset, the radiant sky, the 
long, low line of purple hills melting into the 
golden glory. He saw the peaceful valley, stud- 
ded here and there with quiet homes, like gems ; 
he saw his own green pastures, that undulated to 
the very foot of the rocky hill whereon he stood. 
At its base tinkled a tiny brook, while over all 
hung the slender young moon, with a single star 
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at her horn. It was a fair, fair picture. In spite 
of their forty-six seasons of familiarity, Gilman 
Carter’s eyes regarded the scene as if it were new. 
His soul drank in restful draughts from its beauty. 
He felt, he knew not what. He could no more 
have defined, in words, the potent spell of its in- 
fluence on his spirit than he could have explained 
‘the binocular parallax. But he felt strongly, 
without questioning why, and something haunt- 
ing and vague and sweet was stirring in his heart ; 
a something suggestive of delight, but which. was 
almost pain. ; 

Gilman was tired to-night. He was always 
tired when he put up the bars at the day’s end ; 
and so, when the sunset was fine, as now, and all 
the landscape lay out in its dreamful beauty, it 
somehow had come to be his habit to turn for a 
moment and rest himself against the rail. 

But what was this—this something that always 
stirred so at his heart—this vague, haunting sug- 
gestion of delight that was almost pain—this 
something that filled his soul with wistful sad- 
ness, that often made his homeward step slow, 
and his sister’s bustling solicitude when he arrived 
there a burden to be borne ? 

The sturdy farmer would have sconted the word 
‘* esthetic,” ‘and would have bluaffed the char ge of 
“sentimental” with a laugh; but latent in his 
soul there dwelt a longing for the beautiful and a 
gnawing hunger for the grace of love his negative 
life had lacked. 

For Gilman Carter had not always been middle- 
aged and browned and wrinkled. Not always 
had his been a heavy step and a hardened hand, 
not always a dull pulse and a sluggish fancy. The 
time had been—how little a distance in the past 
it seemed to him !—when his was a broad and 
open brow, a ringing tread and a smooth, supple 
hand; when his was a bounding pulse, and his 
imagination quick with teeming visions of de- 
light. 

30, while he knew it not, the golden sunsets 
were the dying dreams of his youth, the falling 
leaves his faded hopes, and the crescent moon but 
mocked the memory of an elder night. 

There was a night when tender eyes had looked 
with his away to just such a sky, under the same 
crescent moon, while a fair young head—— But 
that was once—once only. To-night he thought 
of his life; of the narrow and plodding routine 
of his farm duties ; of his sister Sarah, with whom 
he had shared his home and his labor, for whom 
he had a loyal affection, but whose hard, uncom- 
promising, matter-of-fact ways often rasped him. 
Then he thought of their mutual promise never 
to marry, but to live always for and with each 
other, and he wondered idly whether he should 
ever regret it. 

Again returned the dim vision of the tender 


eyes and the fair head as he raised his own eyes 
anew tothe moon. Ah, then his pulses began to 
quicken ; more definite became the sweet tumult- 
uous trouble in his heart. ‘‘ Pshaw !” he ejacu- 
lated, taking down his arms and turning to follow 
the cows ; ‘‘ that was twenty years ago. No fool 
like an old fool !” 

He was crossing the road to go down the home- 
ward path, at the terminus of which old ‘‘ White- 
face’s” bell had ceased to tinkle, when he was 
aware of a figure coming over the brow of the 
hill and down the darkening way. 

Gilman knew that modest, slender figure. He 
would have given worlds to meet it face to face ; 
to take -both those hands in his; to look within 
the uplifted eyes, as he remembered once doing, 
and to read in them, as once he thought he did, 
the whole intense meaning of life. 

But a shy, inexplicable impulse impelled him 
straight on, without turning his head, till arrested 
by a low, pleasant ‘‘Good-evening, Gilman.” 

“ Good-evening,” answered he, pausing a mo- 
ment; then, stepping back in front of her, and 
taking lier extended hand, he added, abruptly : 
«Rhoda, I was thinking of you.” 

“Were you ?” said the low, pleasant voice, 
while the face, which by daylight looked faded, 
but which the twilight made pale and fair, was 
turned away to the evening star. 

Gilman was surprised into speaking thus, and 
regretted his words as soon as spoken. 

Ho would have flung back as an insult, any 
time in the last twenty vears, the assertion that 
he would ever “give in” to Rhoda Lane, after 
she cat him in his youth for Myron Farwell. 

But the moon, or the stars, or the twilight, had 
done it. They had carried him out of himself. 
The warm ‘hand which he still retained in his, or 
else some subtle electric influence in the air, sent 
acurious little thrill through Gilman’s wrist and 
up the channels of his right arm. There was an 
instant of doubt whether to retain or resign the 
hand. That member decided the matter by 
gently withdrawing itself. 

The eyes still looked away to the west. The 
sky dropped down a darker shade. Sparks of fire- 
flies twinkled in misty meadows. The soft wind 
slept. 

So deep grew, the silence, and so turbulent 
Gilman’s heart, he was afraid she would hear its 
heavy beating. 

Rhoda relieved him by saying: ‘I was late in 
closing school this afternoon ; and then, as I was 
passing Mrs. Lander’s, she called me in to take 
tea with her; sol am just on my way home. I 
saw you as I came over the hill, and I thought 
you were in a dream.” 

‘‘So I was,” answered Gilman, again impelled 
by the stars, or the meon, or something; ‘‘a 
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dream that I haven’t been able to shake off for 
twenty years.” 

Again tho silence—again the heavy beating of 
his heart, threatening to be heard. ‘‘ Rhoda,” 
he broke out with desperate energy, ‘‘come here 
to the bars.” 

Obeying his wish, she leaned an arm on the 
rail, where he folded both his as before. 

“‘Rhoda,” Gilman spoke resolutely, with his 
eyes to the west, ‘‘I say that a greater fool don’t 
live than the man who loves a woman and don’t 
tell her so !” 

The face that by daylight looked faded, but 
which the twilight only made pale and fair, now 
was flushed ; but he did not see it. He went on: 
«Twenty-four years ago my father bought the 
‘Hill Farm,’ and we came here to live. He died 
within the year, and my mother outlived him 
only a few months. That left Sarah and me 
alone. Twenty-two years ago I first met you— 
you remember ”— the hand that was folded 
lightly under the thin shawl now pressed hard 
on her heart, but he saw it not. ‘I first met 
you,” he repeated, “you know when, you know 
where, you know how.” Gilman paused, for 
there came with that word ‘“‘how” @ hint of a 
break in his voice, and he would not admit such 
weakness. Recovering himself, he continued : 
“You skated into a hole on the river, and I 
happened to get you out—that was all.” 

“*No; it wasn’t all,” interrupted the low voice, 
eagerly ; ‘‘you risked your own life—you were 
just up from a fever—and you took cold—and 
came near dying—and if you had——” The eager 
voice paused suddenly. 

“If I had, it would have been a little sooner 
over —and maybe just as well,” he subjoined, 
moodily. ‘ But,” continuing, with renewed en- 
ergy, “while my living or dying was nothing to 
you; while it is nothing to you that I have stood 
still in a rut for twenty vears ; while it is nothing 
to you that for all these twenty years I have never 
seen one hour of real happiness—not one; while 
it is nothing to you that I never shall for all the 
rest of my life, I am bound to speak now, and 
then I will keep silence forever.” (What was it 
that shook the rail whereon he leaned ? Was it 
the sound of a sob he heard ?) The night drop- 
ped down a yet darker shade. More fireflies 
twinkled in the yet more misty meadows. The 
young moon was brighter in the sky. 

‘¢Tf I had not saved you, if you had drowned, 
Rhoda, I should never have forgotten your white 
face under the water; it would never have been 
drowned out of my heart. You lived, and it 
lives there yet.” (Again, what shook the bar ? 
And was it the sound of a sob, or only the sigh- 
ing wind ?) ‘‘Inever told you. But you knew 
—you knew how it was; you knew, or I thought 
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you did, as well then as I tell you now, that vou 
made my world. I was blind enough to think I 
made yours. We were together all that year, in 
the choir, at singing-school, in all the gatherings 
—everywhere. And everybody fell off and left 
us alone; all but Myron Farwell. He was al- 
ways with you when I wasn’t. No, don’t speak 
yet—l’ve got to have my say.” (The slight fig- 
ure had made a reproachful gesture toward him.) 
“<I never dreamed there could be anything be- 
tween you and Myron till we went to the war. 
When he was shot, and I bent over to hear his 
dying words ; when he took that ring off his fin- 
ger and whispered, ‘Give it to Rhoda—my love !’ 
why, then I knew that he died for you, and you 
—were dead to me. A great, dizzy blackness 
swept over me, and when I came out of that the 
world all looked just alike to me, and I didn’t 
seem to care for anything. Haven’t since, only 
by spells.” 

Gilman shifted his feet and settled himself 
heavier on the rail. He did not turn, nor look 
at Rhoda, but kept his gaze steadily and sternly 
to the west. He did not see the timid hand she 
laid upon his arm. He felt the light pressure ; 
it thrilled him to the heart’s core ; but he -would 
not turn. 

He spoke again. “I did- not tell you—in 
words—before I went, but do you remember the 
night before the regiment started ?” He turned 
now and looked full at the fair, pale face half 
hidden from him. ‘‘You remember well enough 
the walk we took—the way we said good-by under 
the maple in your yard ? You stood with me 
then as you do now—only nearer—this way—just 
once more come to me, Rhoda!” THe spoke and 
acted now with desperate courage, reaching out 
his arms and drawing the delicate form within 
them. ‘And your head was on my shoulder— 
so—and the moon was shining as it does now, 
and my heart was beating, as now, with its great 
love for you ‘Don’t cry so, dear: I thought 
you loved me, and you didn’t—that was all. I’ve 
said it now, and now I shall bear it better and 
feel more like a man. Good-by.” 

He opened his arms to release here, first bend- 
ing down and reverently kissing the pale fore- 
head. What was this—what words did he hear ? 
*« Ag I did-love you,” and “as I do.” 

“Rhoda !”— Gilman’s heart stood still with 
the sudden revulsion of feeling —‘‘ Rhoda, what 
are you saying ?” 

“‘That I did love you—that I do—that I shall 
through all the rest of my life.” 

«“That you loved me then—but what of Myron ? 
—tell me true, Rhoda !” 

‘* Gilman,” answered the low voice; while the 
pale face looked up to his, ‘‘ doesit follow that a 
woman loves every lover ?” 
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Gilman understood, and held her closer, silent 
in his great happiness. 

“Do you think we should be happier if you 
were twenty-one and I was twenty-four again ?” 
he asked, at length. 

There was a long sigh, as if the whole weary 
length of her twenty years of waiting swept over 
her heart at once; but the audible answer was : 
“*No; but why did you not tell me before ?” 

“Why, don’t you know,-I told you when I be- 
gan that a greater fool don’t live than the man 
who loves a woman and don’t tell her so? I 
thought you must know it without my saying 60 ; 
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and then, I thought, if I should be killed or 
wounded, and have to limp on one leg, or get my 
living with one arm—why, I will own it—I 
thought I didn’t want to drag your young life 
down with mine, dear; that’s just why.” 

A younger head could not have yielded to a 
sweeter impulse than did hers just then. 

Suddenly athwart Gilman’s new-born joy of 
possession smote the staggering remembrance of 
lis promise to Sarah. For a few moments he was 
lost in a maze of doubt as tothis course. He re- 
membered her devotion to him; their mutual 
pledge to live only for each other—never to 
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marry—and he could not break his word and Sa- 
rah’s heart. Then he looked at the fair, pale face ; 
he thought of their hungry years, of the great 
gladness of content in loving her so—and oh, he 
could not lose her now ! 

Happiness had come to them so late, he could 
not put it away again. 

He conceived a swift and sharp resolve. ‘I 
lost twenty years of happiness by not speaking—I 
won't lose another twenty in the same way,” he 
thought. With Gilman to conceive was to ex- 
ecute. 

“Rhoda, dear,” he said, tenderly, “come home 
with me a little while. - 
I want to talk with 
Sarah.” 

Rhoda shrank, and 
would have remon- 
strated, but he gave 
her no time. Follow- 
ing the zigzag path 
of the cows, they 
spoke no word till 
they approached the 
back-door steps, 
where was Sarah her- 
self, just setting down 
the froth of the milk- 
pails for the cat. 

Hearing steps, she 
arose and stood 
squarely round, 
smoothing down her 
apron. Gilman spoke 
first : 

‘* Sarah, this is 
Rhoda.” The sha- 
dows of the apple- 
trees deepened the 
twilight and obscur- 
ed the figures, but 
Sarah knew her well 
enough. ‘I met her 
up here, and invited 
her to come in and 
, see us awhile.” 

“‘Good-evening ; come in,” was the rather stiff 
greeting, in just the hard voice one would expect 
from the form and manner. 

She preceded them into the house, untying the 
handkerchief from her head as she went. 

‘“«Come into the front room,” she added, lead- 
ing the way, and dusting a chair for her guest 
with her apron. ‘‘ Scat!” with a stamp of her 
foot for the cat, who fain would have followed. 
Now, whether Sarah’s bosom was fired with in- 
dignation at being lcft alone to carry ont the 
milking-pails and relieve, unaided, the sumptu- 
ous udders of the five sleek cows, or whether she 


merely recognized in Rhoda the offending cause 
of such neglect, or whether her prophetic soul 
had insight deeper still, and really sniffed a battle 
from afar, however it was, no one but herself will 


ever know. 


But the vigor of that “Scat!” and the all-per- 
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vading sense of her matter-of-fact presence, 


as she sat down primly on the edge of her 
chair, augured ill for ardent lovers with a 


story to tell. 

oda’s_ sensi- 
tive spirit was 
completely 
overpowered. 
Gilman knew 
his sister as no 
one else knew 
her. He knew 
that her crusti- 
ness was an out- 
side shell, and 
that it covered 
a really warm, 
quick heart, but 
no nonsense. 
Yet he realized 
the course he 
h. determined 
on was a diffi- 
cult one, and he 
hesitated how to 
begin. 

“ Nights get- 
tin’ ruther cool- 
ish,” said Sa- 
rah’s hard voice. 

6°Y08:;"° Te- 


sponded Rho- - 


da’s soft one. 

A pause. Gil- 
man_ brushed 
some dust from 
his coat-sleeve. 
His sister sniff- 
ed once. Rhoda 
looked down, 
and up and 
down. 

**Folks as 
well as common 
this Summer ?” 
said the hard 
voice. 


“‘Mother is troubled a little with her lameness 
yet,” answered the soft one. 
“‘That’s bad ” (with another sniff); “and you 
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“< Yes, we do,” said the soft one. 

“‘We’ve had ’em dretful thick here. I tell Gil- 
man screens don’t do no good this year. Gilman, 
you jest hand me a match off the manteltree. 
I guess I’ll light the candle.” 

Gilman did as his sister requested, and then 


he found his 
voice. 

*‘Sarah,” he 
said, going over 
to a seat by 
Rhoda’s_ trem- 
bling side, 
«T’ve got some- 
thing I want to 
say. You an’ I 
have lived here 
on the farm to- 
gether rising 
twenty-two 
years. We've 
lived in peace 
an’ done just as 
we agreed. I’ve 
tried to do my 
best by you, an’ 
you’ve been a 
good, faithful 
sister to me.” 

Sarah gave a 
loud ahem, but 
made no other 
demonstration. 

‘*Sarah, I - 
never thought 
of making any 
change; we 
promised one 
another never to 
get married, and 
I never expect- 
ed to want to 
break my word. 
And I sha’n’t 
now, without 
your full an’ 
free consent.” 

Gilman laid 
his hand on 
Rhoda’s arm 
and waited a 
moment to 
steady his voice. 


«When I put up the bars to-night, after letting 


the cows through, I never should have dreamed 


a-teachin’ school all day.” (Another pause). ‘Do again. 


- you have any musquiters down to your house ?” 
said the hard voice. 


look different. 


what would happen before I ever let em down 
But something did happen—something 
that made the sky, an’ the hills, an’ all the world, 
Sarah, I don’t want.to hurt your 
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feelings; I ain’t going to break my sacred word to 
you; I ain’t going to make any change unless you 
say so; but (here he took Rhoda’s hand firmly 
within his own and drew a little nearer to her), 
for this faithful woman’s sake I’m going to tell 
you once for all that I’ve been a lonesome man 
an’ she’s been a Jonesome woman, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, all our lives, an’ neither one 
of us knew it, because I was a fool and didn’t tell 
her twenty years ago. To-night, no matter how, 
up to the pasture-bars, we found out our mistake, 
and——” 

His sentence was cut short in a most remark- 
able manner. His sister, who had been jerkily 
running the hem of her apron through her fin- 
gers, here left her seat like a shot, and taking 
Gilman and Rhoda successively by the shoulders, 
gave each of them a sounding smack. Then, 
turning, she seized the snuffers, and, in the 
strength of her zeal, snuffed the candle entirely 
out. 

“Wal ”— with a short laugh that had in it the 
suggestion of hysteria—‘‘light or no light, it 
don’t make no difference. 
got to say, an’ that’s that if Isaiah an’ Jeremiah, 
an’ all the old prophets put together, had told me 
what would come to pass, I shouldn’t a-believed 
7em. An’ I ain’t no unbeliever neither. Here 
are you two faithful creeturs been a-keepin’ it 
from one another, an’ bearin’ up, an’ bearin’ up, 
an’ me an’ Cyrus Atkins a-lookin’ across the 
table at one another at mealtime ever sence he 
come here to work, a year ago come September, 
an’ he a-hintin’ out an’ wantin’ me to speak our 
minds to you, an’ I wouldn’t on account o’ my 
promise, an’ not wantin’ to hurt your feelin’s— 
an’ now it’s all found out, an’ everything’s all 
come round right ; an’ it’s the Lord’s own doin’s, 
I do declare for it !” 

It was Rhoda’s turn now. Rising and obeying 
her sweet, womanly impulse, she went toward 
the other, and tried to speak her joy and grat- 
itude. But breaking down with the first word, 
she only hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
convulsively. ‘* There, there,” said Sarah, with 
another short little laugh, “don’t let’s ery—the 
eryin’s all done now.” Taking Rhoda by her 
two hands and patting her on the shoulder, 
soothingly : “There now, you jest go right to 
Gilman, while I go out in the buttry an’ get an- 
other match.” With that she whipped out of 
the room. 

The task of finding a match must have been 
attended with difficulties and some excitement, 
for Sarah was gone a matter of ten minutes 
(which to Gilman and Rhoda was not necessarily 
lost time), and, when she did return, the relight- 
ing of the candle revealed a rush of blood to her 
head, particularly in the region of the eyes and 
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nose ; that indiscriminating and impartial blaze 
also made unwillingly conspicuous the bashful 
figure of a middle-aged man, in farmer’s clothes, 
following close in Sarah’s wake. 

The cat brought up the rear of the procession 
unrebuked ; and after surveying the situation a 
momeut, gravely seated herself on the best rug, 
closed her eyes, settled her paws and began to 
purr. 


SKATING. 
By Henry TYRRELL. 


Wauere gleamed the ice-bound river, smooth and wide, 
I led her, o'er the crisp and sparkling suow ; 
Then, while the frost-elves kissed a richer glow 


- To maiden cheeks, we floated side by side, 


Free as the wild winds, swift as shadows glide, 
Down, down the broad, bright pathway. Borne on so, 
It were a joyous fate, it seemed, to go 

Forever with her down that charmed tide. 


But now the western clouds were fringed with flame ; 
Above the pale hills hung the crescent moon ; 
Stars through the deep blue burned; and as the 
day 
To dusky twilight yielded, back we came, 
Across the numb and drowsy land, till soon 
We saw the home-lights ylimmer, far away. 


THE AGE OF INVENTIONS. 

THE present century will be memorable in his- 
tory as pre-eminently the age of inventions. In 
no other century of the world (declares the Chi- 
cago Times) has the inventive genius of man been 
so alert or its efforts been so rewarded as in this. In 
1801-steam was successfully applied in navigation 
in Scotland; in 1807 Fulton made his trial trip 
up the Hudson in the Clermont; and eleven 
years after the Savannah reached England from 
America after a voyage of twenty-six days. From 
that day to this the time between England and 
America has been steadily decreasing, until now 
it is less than a week. Proportional advance has 
also been made in other directions.. What the 
Savannah of 1818 would be to an ‘ocean grey- 
hound ” of to-day the scythe and pruning-hook 
of 1818 would be to the reaper and mower with 
which the farmer in 1890 rode around his fields 
and harvested his crops with ease. The streets 
of Birmingham, England, were first lighted with 
gas in 1802, and those of London in 1814. The 
first cable-railway was patented in 1808, and elec- 
tric’ and elevated steam railways have since been 
added in large cities to secure rapid transit. 
Lithographic and steel engraving, printing by 
steam and electricity, stereotvping and machines 
for making paper, and other inventions, have 
madé the press one of the greatest—if not the 
greatest—agents of civilization. 
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fn 1826 the first railroad in the United States 
was built, and to-day Europe and America are 
traversed in every direction with railroad lines. 
In 1835 Professor Morse transmitted messages by 
telegraph, and now Europe and America are uext- 
door neighbors, and exchange gossip and news 
every day. ‘Telephones, phonographs, sewing, 
knitting and weaving machines, and thousands 
of other devices for shortening distance, making 
work easier and life more comfortable, are to-day 
in operation, and still invention goes on. In- 
stead of the Oriental habit of accepting things as 
they are, and living as his father did, every Amer- 
izan and every European seems to ask whether 
he cannot improve upon old methods and old ap- 
pliances. This restless spirit of improvement has 
not stopped with mere material successes, whose 
chief value seems to lie in making the conditions 
of physical life better. The material advance and 
the conquests of science and invention have: re- 
acted upon the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
environment, and despite the assertions of pessi- 
mists. the world is growing better. Serfdom in 
the Empire of Russia, slavery in the United States 
and in the British possessions have been com- 
pletely abolished. 

Republicanism has been established on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the last monarchy of the 
New World has given place to a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people. In 
matters moral and religious the advance has been 
scarcely less marked. Bigotry and fanaticism 
have given way to broader conceptions of human 
duties and relations. Poverty and crime have 
not been abolished, but a clearer conception of 
their canses has led to more intelligent means of 
relieving the one and preventing the other. In 
the labor world the advance has been so great as 
almost to‘constitute a revolution. In all the 
thousands of years of recorded history labor 
scarcely made the advance it has achieved in the 
present century. Not only in hours of work, but 
also in remuneration, social position and political 
power the laborer of to-day is on a plane immeas- 
urably above that occupied by the masses in the 
past. For this great result America and Austra- 
lia are entitled to the greatest credit. Responsi- 
bility and power edneate, and with this enlight- 
enment of the masses the reign of the heretofore 
privileged classes has ceased. ° 

Ignorance can be misled to its detriment under 
the influence of catchwords and false issues, but 
the voters of America, England, France and Aus- 
tralia have now passed that stage. Enlighten- 
ment means freedom, and by means of the press, 
free schools, the telegraph and rapid transit, this 


enlightenment, takes place on great questions with 
a rapidity which party leaders themselves scarcely 
realize, a3 was so convincingly shown in the re- 
cent battle of the ballots, in which the party that 
had espoused the cause of monopolists and trusts, 
as against the interests of the people, met such an 
unexpected and overwhelming defeat. But great 
as has been the progress of the world in recent 
years, the future will witness grander triumphs. 
Every material advance will sooner or later bring 
its moral equivalent. The more perfect and rapid 
the interchange of thought and sympathy be- 
tween the nations of the world the greater will 
be the advance. Pessimists and dotards should 
be relegated to the rear. Hope and knowledge, 
the energy and the will “to strive, to seek, and 
not to yield,” are the watchwards of the future. 


MEYERBEER. 


Dr. Adore Korver has lately published a new 
biography of Meyerbeer, which contains much of 
interest, being based upon the most reliable and 
authentic sources. Besides giving full particu- 
lars of his operas and all his musical productions, 
it comprises also a mass of incidents and anec- | 
dotes pertaining to his life, and hitherto un- 
known to the public. Among many others may 
be quoted the following: ‘‘ Meyerbeer in his 
younger days became intimately acquainted with 
Rossini. In 1825, when the first performance of 
his ‘Crociato’ was to take place, the following 
bet was entered upon between the two compos- 
ers. Meyerbeer was very much concerned about 
the success of his opera, and at the last rehearsal 
Rossini said to him: ‘You are preparing to 
achieve a great triumph.’ ‘ Between ourselves, 
amico caro,’ replied Meyerbeer, ‘I fear that it 
will prove a failure; I should not mind to bet 
on it.” ‘A failure! You are joking. I bet to 
the contrary.’ ‘You? ‘Upon my word of 
honor.’ ‘Do you bet a hundred louis-d’or ” 
‘Agreed ‘To-morrow evening, then.’ < T'o- 
morrow evening.’ 

«‘The evening came, and Rossini had procured 
a first-class seat in the balcony of the Grand 
Opera. He was, rather against his usual habit, 
elegantly dressed, and no one ever beheld him in 
such splendid attire. At every act he applauded 
in the most violent manner, and it did not take 
long for the whole house to follow suit. The 
fate of ‘Crociato’ remained now not for a moment 
doubtful. The next morning Meyerbeer sent 
Rossini the hundred louis-d’or, together with a 
letter of thanks.” 


ECHOES FROM VERMONT HILLS. 


By Netty Harr Woopworti. 


YESTERDAY was one of those piercing Febru- 
ary days when the sky, the atmosphere and one’s 
spirits were all harmoniously blue; when the 
frosty wails were playing pranks with one’s 
nerves, and venturesome pedestrians were vig- 
orously clapping their hands to keep from freez- 
ing. The snow spluttered and crackled as the 
sleighs crunched its icy crystals, and even the 
music of the bells rang out loud and clear and 
defiant. I had only to step out upon the pi- 
azza to realize that the degree of cold was not 
exaggerated, when down from the hillside grove 
there came a confusing medley of discordant 
sounds—a blue jay’s morning greeting. ‘There 
wasn’t a hint of music in it, yet it changed 
the whole aspect of the morning. I forgot how 
bitterly cold the wind was blowing, how blue my 
nose must be, or that anything except the snow 
was crusty. The sky, probably, had taken no 
warmer tone, but I called to mind the “silver 
lining” which every cloud must wear, even if it 


be not visible. The bird called and called, and 
shrieked and laughed in fiendish triumph over 
the weather, as he stepped inside a hollow beech- 
tree, where he had providently stored away its 
fruit; then, bringing some to the light, he held 
them under his little foot, and struck them with 
his bill to remove the outer covering. How hand- 
some he was, with his jaunty crest and plumage, 
like a blue forget-me-not—a real live forget-me- 
not left over from last Summer to remind us of 
her. How immensely becoming is the lordly air 
with which he wears those combinations of color, 
shaded or contrasted in harmonious confusion ! 
That elegant necklace is an heirloom in his fam- 
ily, an ancestral gem handed down through all 
generations. I suspect his filial pride refuses to 
allow its removal at night; leastways I have 
caught him wearing it very early in the morn- 
ing. What a dandy suit he sports! Why, I 
wouldn’t be surprised any time to mect a blue jay 
flourishing a gold-headed cane, or cven wearing 
an eyeglass! I don’t want to remember 
to-day how he carried on in September— 
that his antics certainly savored of dia- 
bolism. Jlis is an Autumn voice: it is 
then that his loud ery begins to be heard 
in rural ficlds, ‘‘a doleful sound” over 
many 4 little bird’s tomb, quite unlike the 
cheery outlook of yesterday. I saw so much 
of him then that I almost credited that 
superstition common among the Southern 
negroes, that forever and ever he will spend 
his Friday afternoons in the infernal re- 
gions. How else could one account for his 
impish proceedings save that he had been 
used to that kind of company? “ First 
endure, then pity, then embrace,” as the 
story goes; and though I saw no signs of 
forbearance or pity, he had embraced the 
whole category of vices with an ardor worthy 
of a better purpose. 

It was when all the earth stood appalled 
before the crucifixion; when even inani- 
mate Nature was groaning in sympathy 
with the dying Christ ; when rending rock 
and bursting tomb declared His power, in 
the darkness and the hushed silence that 
preceded the earthquake, that this wicked 
bird came down upon the cross and mocked 
at the crucified Redeemer. And ever since 
his punishment returns with Friday. 

It was one Saturday morning that his 
outrageous conduct carried out the fancy, 
when he came to the top of the tall elm 
and screamed out that “he was the hand- 
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somest bird 
that flew,” 
when I thought 
I heard the 
sparrows ask- 
ing, derisively, 
*“Whose nest 
he had been 
robbing now ?” 
the robins questioning, ‘‘Where he spent last even- 
ing ?” and the sweet-tempered goldfinches whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Brimstone! Brimstone !” He was 
openly contemptuous to all these truths, repeat- 
ing his pretensions with great authority, and 
loudly denouncing all the other birds as fraunds— 
the bold, insidious pretender! No one can ac- 
cuse him, however, of eating the bread of idle- 
ness, not though it may be baked by the squirrels’ 
camp-fires and seasoned with condiments gath- 
ered from their storehouses. He may be merciless 
and cruel to ‘‘other people’s children,” while 
tender and devoted to his own—a counterpart in 
some respects to a half-civilized humanity—set- 
tling down in the Spring, with many interesting 
ways that compel your respect, and even the rude 
speech becomes more gentle. 

I knew a suburban home where the blue jay’s 
nest, in the evergreen 
by the piazza, was 
considered no small 
part of the family 
estate, and cherished 
with loyal tenderness ; 
indeed, most of the 
piazza’s accommoda- 
tions were arranged 
with reference to the 
bird’s comfort. This 
rural _ bird-mansion 
was one of those here- 
ditary abodes, remod- 
eled or repaired each 
Spring, as suited its 
owner’s convenience, 
and was four or five 
feet from the ground, 
built of sticks and 
twigs and fibrous 
roots, or bits of sod. 
The eggs were 
‘‘creamy-brown, pro- 
fusely spotted with a 
darker shade,” they 
told me. In Autumn, 
young and old birds 
were promenading 
the public highway, 
screaming saucily and 
insulting the quiet, 
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respectable birds. ‘* You should see them in 
nesting-time,” said my host, with a weighty air 
that carried conviction with it. And they are 
beautiful in their home life. Thoreau says: ‘ All 
memorable events transpire in morning-time and 
in a morning atmosphere.” It may be the morn- 
ing of the year and its radiant atmosphere that 
transfigure them. ‘In a pleasant Spring morn- 
ing,” says the same writer, ‘‘all men’s sins are 
forgiven.” It is the great confessional before 
which we all kneel, and bring away a sense of 
purifying, absorbing pardon. And I like to think 
that the blue jay’s heart is really pure and white 
onee a year, and that he is relieved when he 
throws off the burden of guilt in these times of 
general refreshing. By the same rule, it might 
have been the contrary influence of the evening- 
time that induced him to ‘kill and devour sev- 
eral other birds that were kept in his cage,” and 
the same point of time when ‘‘he drove every 
bird from the neighborhood by imitating the voice 
of the sparrow-hawk.” Domestication, with its 
unnatural restraints and the conditions to which 
it subjects the young, growing bird, is a purely 
acquired condition, remorseless to the confined, 
and may account for the development of these 
cannibalistic instincts in a measure. It is safe to 
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conclude that ‘ heaven’s repose will be sweet” to 
those unfortunate birds who are martyrs to the 
jay’s versatility of genius. 
“ There’s a ‘some-day’ land, a magical clime, 
Where my thoughts will carry me dny by day, 


Where the sweet bird-spirits d2fy all time, 
And the souls of the flowers are laid away.” 


Even the harshness of the blue jay’s voice may 
there become a harmony ; or, will it be unheard 
music ?— sweeter far, like that wonderful bird 
of Arabia whose throat expands and whose tongue 
throbs with an unexpressed song, and when, in 
the almond-tree, the singer folds her wings, they 
follow her, 
“And cry, ‘She sings, had we but ears to hear.’ 

And, when across the vacant morning clear 

Her rare and rapturous melody she flings, 

‘Ab! God,’ they cry, low list’ning neath her tree, 

‘ How ravishing sweet the unheard notes must be !’” 


Have I betrayed the secret of the jay’s song ?— 
that its unheard notes are sweetest ?—save when, 
like vesterday, he found the February air exhila- 
rating, and, having no lack of enthusiasm him- 
self, imparted it to me. 

I have never seen the Canada jay; possibly he 
keeps closely to the Queen’s dominions for fear 
of confiscation. Such things are not unknown 
in this border land, where larger birds than he 
have been relieved of their fine feathers by the 
custom-house officials. 

The gredt northern shrike came recently to 
feed upon the seeds of the pines, when the food 
supply had become short in more wooded regions. 
He was too intent upon supplying himself with 
vegetable food to interfere with the feathery vil- 
lage residents. I shouldn’t dare assert that he 
has become a vegetarian, though no recent trag- 
edy disproves it emphatically. It is a well-known 
fact that he impales his victims upon thorns ; 
beetles and mice, and smaller birds, in revolting 
confusion, decorate this Bluebeard’s den. The very 
name of this class of birds is a prejudice against 
them. Who could think of a butcher bird with 
the same appreciativeness with which we regard 
robin redbreast or that bit of blue sky condensed 
‘upon the bluebird ? ‘What’s in a name” is 
shown in the way this bird is everywhere re- 
garded—a synonym of treachery, of hostility and 
of barbarism. A Judas bird! A Nero, whose fires 
are lighted by his perishing victims! They wear 
their religion only at home, and are loyal and 
true to its demands, providing in their own 
brutal way ofttimes for the wants of their fam- 
ilies. There is too little intensity of color in 
their ashy-blue coats to attract the sportsman ; 
the black bar inclosing the eyelid is unique, but 
has no special beauty ; consequently, they go on 
muultiplying year by year, until their numbers 


terrorize the smaller birds, whose pathetic cry for 
help against them is too often cruelly disregarded. 
They are commonly solitary in habit, although I 
once met three of them out foraging together. 

Their foreign cousin, the white-rumped logger- 
head shrike, was in town last Spring. His com- 
ing was not announced in the papers ; there was 
no rush of callers to his beautiful home, no 
mourning when he took his departure. It was 
a rare privilege to entertain in our midst this 
almost unknown stranger ; even Mr. Burroughs, 
from whom no bird dares to hide itself away, 
says, “I would have given a good deal to have 
found your shrike’s nest.” 

There is a lonely road leading back from this 
lovely Missisquoi valley, terminating upon heights 
where the view is as broad and beautiful as any 
this fair earth can offer. The old meadows and 
pastures, separated by this unfrequented path, 
have been for many years the home territory of 
the meadow-larks, and one of my last Spring’s 
pleasures was to be there at eventide, to listen to 
their sweet, plaintive voices. At one of these 
visits a pair of birds crossed my path and alighted 
in the top of a thorn-apple tree, where the female 
made her way to a nest with much difficulty, 
sidling and edging in between the thorny branches, 
and after many manceuvrings, twisting and turn- 
ing about, trying this side and ¢hat, finally ad- 
justed herself satisfactorily. She was much darker 
in coloring than her mate, showing the usual law 
of adaptation, her deeper ashy-blue being less 
conspicuous among the glossy green leaves than 
the paler hues of her lover. They were nez peo- 
ple to me, strangers whom I delighted to meet; 
and focusing my opera-glass upon the mate, who, 
ignoring my presence, had descended to the near- 
est fence-rail, I scrutinized him closely, then 
crawled through the fence to make acquaintance 
with each nest particular, and came home to 
hunt out and locate these newly arrived neigh- 
bors. The white-rumped loggerhead shrike an- 
swered perfectly, but I was unwilling to accept 
the conclusion without more positive knowledge. 
Afterward I studied them day by day, became 
familiar with their home life, their language, 
habits and peculiarities, and was more and 
more confident that they represented this rare 
shrike family. From the first glimpses of the 
nest in its tantalizing nearness I determined to 
sec the eggs. To all appearance this was an utter 
impossibility. It was ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, in the thorniest thorn-tree you ever saw, 
and surrounded by a dense undergrowth of the 
same, that largely increased the difficulty. When, 
after a forced absence of several days, I brought 
one with me who, with armor of heavy boot and 
leathern gloves, cut with an ax his way up to 
the residence, the eggs had given place to young 
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shrikes; they had been happily launched upon 
their several careers, and the nest was empty. 
The imperturbable owners, cither oblivious of 
my presence or anxious to extend their acquaint- 
ance, were standing around, with hands in their 
pockets, so to speak, with nothing in the world 
to do—and all Summer to do it in. My ‘first 
impression of the male was of a largely white 
bird. The last rays of the setting sun were 
streaming over him, and the strong contrasts of 
black upon the wings and tail with the white 
interruptions upon the tips, the lustrons black 


bar ‘‘meeting its fellow across the forehead,” 


and the pure, snowy-white breast, all pointed to 
a veritable wonder in this kingdom, a bird in 
one of the stages of evolution toward albinoism. 
But when I walked up to him, and with a slow, 
blackbirdy ‘‘chuck ” he took himself within the 
shadow, the illusion was over. Te was pale- 
bluish ash, or slate fading to white between the 
wings, and the plumage was marvelously foamy 
and fluffy, its heavy downiness plainly hinting 
that the wearer was fitted to withstand a rigor- 
ous climate. ‘They flew dearily ; a clumsy, mod- 
erate flight, tumbling over cach other or hitting 
against the branches, and saving a fall by awk- 
ward attempts to regain their footing. The male 
sang at sunset, when his neighbors, the larks, set 
him the example ; and not wishing to be ontdone 
in the choral concert, he began with a harsh, dis- 
cordant note, like the alarm-cry of the cathird— 
one might easily mistake it for some dissipated 
catbird that had been ‘out o’ nights,” until he 
was in the worst stages of hoarseness—and kept 
up a singular strain, in which the tuning-up 
preliminary of the last-named bird was most 
apparent. There was nothing specially pleasing 
in his efforts, save his own intense enjoyment, 
and that all bird-vcices are suggestive. The 
unique entertainment was occasionally inter- 
rupted when a fly came too temptingly near, 
and he pounced upon it, with a dipping of the 
tail, as in the Flycatcher family. 

The nest was large, and loosely built, with a 
quantity of unused material scattered about it, 
trashy as a crow’s nest; and lower down in the 
tree were two more of the same character, as if 
this had been their home for several seasons. 

They were extremely gentle and solicitous in 
their domestic¢ relations, and I disliked exceed- 
ingly to mar the beauty of the sweet home life, 
but the only manner of ascertaining positively 
who they might be was by taking one of them. 
When he lay upon my table I found him the ver- 
itable bird ; there were no wavy breast-lines like 
the common gray loggerhead, and though the 
bill plainly indicated the shrike nationality, it 
was not as pronounceably cruel as the butcher- 
bird’s; only a slight, gentle hint of murderous 
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intentions. from the general, innocent, water- 
birdy look, I am not certain but the crime of 
murder was fastened upon myself, instead, in de- 
priving those dainty wings of the power of flight. 
As I stroked bis snowy breast, “soft and beanti- 
ful and white,” I heard in my fancy the pitiful 
cry of his faithful mate, and the trailing wood- 
bine about their home went blushing with indig- 
nation at the sacrifice. The soft, caressing winds 
which swept through the thorn-apple boughs 
changed their happy song to a low moaning, and 
the rich, glossy leaves grew brown and withered 
in their loneliness. There is no exultation in 
saving “*The beautiful creature is mine;” a 
stouter-built specimen than his northern shrike 
relatives, plump and roly-poly, suggesting at once 
the ‘‘four-and-twenty blackbird ” pie fit for roy- 
alty. What astonishment would fill the kingly 
audience did that number of shrikes lift their 
voices in unison, and how eminently Jetter fitted 
is this heavy bill than the blackbird’s for “ nip- 
ping the nose” of the royal maid-servant ! 
Assigning this shrike to New England is due 
to Nuttall, and Dr. Coues, in his list of 1868, 
speaks of it as “of very doubtful occurrence.” 
Dr. Brewer excluded it, lacking evidence, “until 
its claims might be positively established ;” and 
the only instance I find of its actual presence was 
in Rhode Island, in 1873, as recorded by Purdie. 
In Dr. Coues’s list of 1880 he says, ‘‘ It is known 
to occur in New York and Canada,” and he looks 
to these northern borders to accumulate substan- 
tial evidence of its presence, and the ox/y instance 
of its nesting. In proof of this, and to help es- 


tablish the claim of this wondrously beautiful 


Northern Vermont region to this fair stranger, I 
have given in detail the incidents of its capture. 
and shall await with the greatest interest the next 
record of its presence in our New England terri- 
tory. 

Several times when I came to the shrike’s nest 
the true red-headed woodpecker was calling in 
the neighborhood. He kept just in advance of 
me upon the fence-posts, a special police sent out 
from Nature’s headquarters to escort her appreci- 
ative children. And such an elegant uniform ! 
If he wore brass buttons, I wasn’t near enough to 
count them ; it didn’t matter, with those glorious 
colors, the red, white and blue of the flag of our 
Union. I knew by that he was a loyal American 
citizen, and was prond and happy under his im- 
He is certainly the most 
ornamental member of the woodpecker tribe, and 
‘‘his brilliant colors make by far the most artistic 
display of color-contrast to be seen in the green 
woods of our country. Not even the searlet tan- 
ager or the rose-breasted grossbeak can compare 
with such flashing hues. Besides being arrayed 
in the handsomest of attire, he is inexhaustible 
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in fertility of inventions for pleasure or profit, 


and so versatile in the exhibition of these re- — 


sources as to partake of the character of genius.” 
They have the ‘‘ New England thrift ” of the jays 
and squirrels, and have been found hiding away 
their beechnuts ‘in knot-holes, fence-posts, rail- 
road-ties, and between shingles in the roofs of 
houses, taking the precaution to roof them over 
with a layer of empty hulls, or bits of wood and 
bark.” They were ‘the tree-frogs in Winter,” 
the mystery over which a naturalist exercised his 
wits vainly for a time—the birds ‘ that drummed 
on the tin girdles of the shade-trees,” as well as 
the cnes who dented the tin roof of a bird-lover’s 
house, where they ‘‘ had their regular drumming- 
places.” The resonant qualities of the eave- 
troughs and water-pipes were brought out, too, 
under their vigorous blows. 

The yellow-headed woodpecker was around 
lately ; a satin-crowned beauty, whose shining 
gold is an exaggeration of the golden -crested 
kinglets ; and a red crossbill was hunting in the 
butternut-tree. I heard this morning three me- 
lodious whistling notes repeated, with a sweet 
plaintiveness in their melody, a tone which the 
deep woods’ voices wear, as if it came only from 
contact with those sylvan solitudes. The singer 
kept high up in the maples; I could not catch 
his eye, nor attract his attention, nor did I once 
detect a sly, longing glance toward the sweet-pea 
elysium where he was so happy in the mellow 
Autumn. It was a strangely sympathetic voice— 
' the white-throated sparrow’s. He was the first of 
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the migratory travelers, says my notebook (Sep- 
tember 14th), the advance-guard of the ranks 
that are soon to follow. He was full of life and 
spirit; when he had finished his lunch beneath 
the pea-brush he ran up the branch where the 
song-sparrow was sitting, and hustled her off 
with springtime enthusiasm. She was glad to 
take to her heels—or wings—to avoid his vigorous 
nips and tweaks; then he carefully scanned the 
bushes to be swrethat every bird had been ousted. 
When he had decided there were no more lookers- 
on, he flew over to the little brook where many a 
bird had its bathhouse. I had seen hundreds of 
bathers before, but never one like this. It must 
have been preparations for some event extra- 
ordinary, something that demanded an uncom- 
mon preparatory toilet. First, 
he stood for a long time upon a 
little twig that spanned the 
stream, gazing solemnly up and 
down, striving to fathom its 
limitations of depth ; and when 
he had selected a fairy bathtub 
that might have been made to 
order purposely for him he 
quietly stepped in and cuddled 
- down with only his dear little 
head above the water. Then he 
flirted his wings and shook the 
sparkling drops all about, until 
the tiny brook rippled all over, 
laughed and spattered and waved 
in sympathy, as he watched with 
me to see the pretty ripples run 
away one by one, keeping well 
hid in his tub meanwhile ; when 
who should appear upon the 
scene but somebody’s Towser, 
intent upon similar antics him- 
self ; and thus the tableau quick- 
ly ended. His throat is painted 
like the snows that lie so deep 
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around our homes, and the contrast with the 
asby breast is certainly very effective. His banded 
head is more buff and brown than black and 
white. Te may be a last-year’s bird who has not 
donned the colors of maturity. A lady told me, 
recently, that a white-throat was wintering in her 
woodshed. ‘* When I opened the door and came 
suddenly upon him,” she says, ‘‘ he was so fright- 
ened, he fainted. I kept talking to him, and he 
finally lifted his head and studied my physiog- 
nomy—lI think he was forming a favorable opin- 
ion of me—when I forgot and raised my arm, and 
he flew away. He came again, however, and I 
soon learned his lisping voice, for 
he called whenever his crumbs 
were scanty. One morning I did 
not throw out his breakfast when 
I heard him call, waiting pur- 
posely to see what the effect would 
be; the soft call came again and 
again, when a loud, tremendous 
whistle succeeded that brought me 
tu my senses. It answered his 
purpose so well that he often sum- 
moned me afterward with the 
piercing note.” 

I wonder what he thinks has 
become of the brook to-day—a 
thread of glistening steel banked 
by the drifted snow! Ias he for- 
gotten how serene and peaceful it 
used to be, with its happy, satisfied 
murmurs, or how it rushed along 
where it was almost home, and 
complained at its close quarters, 
tearing into the sedgy banks on 
purpose to vent its rage, until all 
at once it found its rest in the 
placid river ? A little stream like 
this may wear away the thickest 
ice, like that constant dripping 
which leaves its mark upon the 
hardest granite. The river has 
kept one eye open on the brook’s 
account, as if it needed watching— 
a cold, glittering eye that shines like steel, but 
doesn’t frighten the wild ducks who patronized the 
glade on Sunday morning, and flew away when 
the church-bells rang, as if they didn’t approve of 
matin services. I often see a wise young fellow 
(a mink) there at the mouth of the stream, who 
never steps outside his door without a warm fur 
overeoat. He is growing impatient for the Spring, 
lately, and walks out oftener than he did. To- 
day he came clear up the brook, and ran home 
again when a chickadee met and gave him a court- 
cous ‘‘ good-morning.” The blessed chickadee, the 
bobolink of Winter, the friend who is always so 
modestly gracious! A flock of goldfinches are 
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hiding in the pea-brush, taking short journeys 
out into the world of weeds that are lovely against 
the snowy background, especially when covered 
with these merry gossipers or weighed down to 
earth with their precious burden. <A sleepy gen- 
tleman took a nap upon a swaying branch while 
his relatives were visiting the seed-granaries under 
the kitchen-window. His being broken of his 
rest was undoubtedly accidental—he was no con- 
firmed night-walker ; no profligate ever had eyes 
like his— 
‘* Eyes so beautiful, I knew 
’Twas the soul a-lookin’ through.” 


SONG-SPARROW’S NEST. 


His friends had no sympathy with the sleepy 
mood ; no sooner would he balance himself upon 
one foot and roll himself up into a fluffy, round 
ball than one would alight upon his bed end 
keep it a-tilting. He couldn’t sleep long enough 
at any one time, so that ‘“‘even the shadow of a 
dream lingered to let him know he had been 
dreaming.” With “ malice aforethought,” they 
repeated the joke until he gave up in despair, 
and hid himself beneath the vines, looking sad 
and despondent. I saw a goldfinch once, perched 
upon a picture-frame in an imyalid’s room. ‘‘ We 
had. it mounted,” they told me, “‘ because Mary 
mourned so.” It was a wild bird that came into 
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the room, and rushed in panting flight from win- 
dow to window, frantically beating its wings 
against the pane. ‘‘ Mary” was lying upon the 
sofa, a frail, spiritual girl whose face reflected 
the peace within, a peace gained through years of 
patient suffering close beside ‘the valley of the 
shadow.” She spoke in gentle, caressing tones 
to the terrified prisoner, who listened to her 
voice, flew over to her and rested upon her up- 
lifted finger. He was unwilling to leave his 
perch at night when they put him upon the 
picture-frame, and in the morning came again 
at the sound of her voice, and kept closely beside 
her. The next morning he had flown to the 
bird’s ‘some-day land,” and left behind this 
golden casket. What was it that he recognized 
in the low voice, and obeyed, but a marvelous 
power, a strange charm described by Hawthorne 
in his “ Donatello” ? 

By the middle of August the American eagle 
is a goldfinch—i. e., he is then the represeutative 
bird—“‘ the bird 0’ freedom.” Every thistle-spray 
is bending with them, and their soft, twittering 
talk fills the air continually. Short, tender songs, 
too,. float from every bough—half-audible, half- 
suppressed murmurs of satisfaction. The young 
families are being brought out, and the tenderest 
scenes are every day enacted. The golden colors 
are tarnishing, a plainer hue will shortly take 
their place, and the wearer becomes a linen- 
clothed, hardy little fellow who stays on and on, 
with no fear of the Winter. Their housekeeping, 
begun in June, may extend through the remain- 
ing Summer, and I haye known a nest with four 
young birds in the middle of September. As 
pleasing a picture as I ever saw was where dark- 
blue gentians were swaying with goldfinches ; it 
was the same ‘“‘ closed gentian ” that refused shel- 
ter to the weary fairy, whose petals then were 
opened wide to the sun, but at the command of 
the fairy queen were closed forever, in punish- 
ment for its inhospitality. 

It seems but yesterday since those Fall days, 
and now the Winter holds us fast. This February 
morning opened bleak and desolate, but the blue 
jay called, the white-throat whistled, the chickadee 
sang, and the goldfinch twittered—cheerful, irre- 
pressible, courageous natives that cheat Winter 
of half its dreariness. The echo of their voices 
has a jubilant ring, though it lack the exaltation 
of the song of the hermit thrush, with its ‘Holy, 
holy ”—that divine composer who never sends 
out a sheet of music withont the Master’s signa- 
ture. When the notes of their songs ‘‘in their 
echoes still weave with the great human voice 
till their notes are but one,” ¢hen the long- 
looked-for millennium will be dawning. 

As the day advanced the sun shone bright and 
rosy, ending at sunset in one of those enchantiug 


afterglows that compensate for the fleeting joys 
of Summer. It lingered in fiery crowns upon the 
mountains—crowns set with dazzling gems that 
faded to pink and purple in the gathering twi- 
light. The afterglow is never half as beautiful 
as in the late Winter, or in early Spring when 
the misty green of swelling buds lies over the val- 
leys and the heights are still cold and white with 
the snows of Winter. The enrapturing beauty of 
the vivid hues that lie upon them in the lingering 
sunlight mocks at description and defies all lan- 
guage. ‘In the world, but not of it,” is this 
unearthly glory. I shall see nothing more beau- 
tiful until the heavenly hills shall bound my 
vision. The autumnal sunset, when the hillsides 
are mosaicked in exceeding beauty, their patches 
of gorgeous color shining out full and clear against 
the sombre hues of the evergreens, or blending in 
shade until the complete garment is “ without 
seam or hem,” will bear no comparison with this 
—it is the beauty of statuary ; the other, the soft, 
mobile Jandscape capable of a thousand changes. 
How freely the angels must come and go in those 
‘white chambers where no roofs gather distrust,” 
and where the silence is worship! Is the seeming 
silence real? or are those fair heights echoing 
with music sweeter than the song of birds ? 


THE PAPAL BULL. 


THE Trish bull is well enough known to readers, 
and so is that character who appears on the Stock 
Exchange trying to put up the prices of whatever 
he may be dealing in; but the historical bull is 
that which is published by the Pope. It may be 
an edict, a decree, or a rescript, which contains 
an order or a decision to be publicly declared. 

It is only, however, indirectly that the word 
bull is applied to the document itself. It belongs 
properly to the seal without which the paper 
would not be recognized. The seal is rarely of 
gold or of wax. It was originally of lead, and 
it is still commonly of that material. Lead was 
used for seals in the time of the ancient Romans, 
as it is still used for that purpose in Italy. 

An English traveler describes the seal em- 


‘ployed to indicate official sanction of weights and 


measures. In the case of a wine pitcher or jug, 
it would strike us as something odd. 

“Near the rim it is pierced with a small hole, 
through which is passed a bit of lead fiattened 
out on each side so as to secure it, and stamped 
with the cross and crown of the Italian Kingdom. 
It is simply the official stamp, attesting the ca- 
pacity of the pitcher.” 

The Italian name of this bit of lead is dolla. 
It was in Latin dudla. The same word occurs in 
franco-bollo, the Italian name of the postage- 
stamp. 
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FLORENCE 
By J. 


Tr was late in the evening when we entered Flor- 
ence, a city which an old legend states was founded 
in a field of flowers. But as the sky was clear, 
the moon high, and the city full of peace known 
to night, we eauntered forth after dinner. Di- 
recting our steps up the narrow Via Porta Rossa, 
with its high houses and broad, gray pavements, 
we presently saw, looming between us and the 
purple air, the vast and beautiful dome of the 
noble and stately cathedral, the outcome of pious 
desires ‘‘to build the loftiest, most sumptuous 
edifice that human invention could devise or 
human labor execute.” In wonder and silence 
we approached nearer to see, in the fair, full 
light of the Southern moon, its gold-backed mo- 
saics, many marbles, delicate traceries and nu- 
merous statues. Beside it, rising three hundred 
feet into the blue, crowded with figures of saints 
and sibyls, patriarchs and prophets, monks and 
martyrs, “colored like a morning cloud and 
chased like a seashell,” stands the  bell-tower 
which John Ruskin declares ‘‘the model and 
mirror of perfect architecture.” Deep in the 
darkness of a neighboring portal are the seated 
figures of Arnolfo di Cambio and Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, the designer of the church and the con- 
structor of the dome, watching by day and by 
nignt the structure they raised with reverent care 
for the love of God and the glory of art. 

The baptistery opposite, with its marble orna- 
mentation, handsome cornices, colored paneling 
znd bronzed doors, is in shadow; but standing 
not far removed, and in the silver light, is the 
column of speckled stone which replaces a tree 
that grew in the same spot, and suddenly, the 
time being Winter, burst into bloom as the relics 
of St. Zenobins were borne past. No traffic dis- 
turbed the universal quiet, no guides pestered, 
but few wayfarers were abroad, as we took our 
way to the Piazza della Signoria, once the forum 
of the republic, still the centre of Florentine life, 
and suddenly faced the massive Palazzo Vecchio, 
with its heavy, projecting battlements throwing 
black shadows: on the statues of Hercules and 
Cacus, at its base. 

Here, in this square, on the spot where Barto- 
lomeo Ammanti erected the fountain, in whose 
waters Neptune and his Tritons disport them- 
selves, was raised the stake where Savonarola was 
hanged and burnt. And beyond is the Loggia di 
Lanzi, a magnificent open-vaulted hall, a com- 
bination of Greek and Gothic architecture, from 
where those of high degree looked down on the 
fétes and assemblies in the open space below. 
The bronze ‘‘ Perseus ”—Benvenuto Cellini’s mas- 
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terpiece—and the ‘‘ Judith and Holofernes” of 
Donatello are here, beneath the lofty arches, look- 
ing tragic in attitude, and black in outline, in 
this uncertain light. The white marble statues 
of famous Florentines, standing in the niches of 
the Uffizzi Palace, which we pass, look grave, cold 
and spectral; and, leaving them and the vast 
building they adorn, we come upon the Arno, 
flowing, white and silent, through this sleeping 
city. Near at hand the tide is crossed by the - 
Ponte Vecchio, or old bridge—said to have ex- 
isted as early as the Roman period—repeatedly 
demolished, and re-erected by Taddeo Gaddi in 
1362. The bridge is a picturesque bit of medie- 
valism, delightful to behold. Its sides are flanked 
with shops, which have belonged to the gold- 
smiths and silverworkers since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, leaving space in the centre for 
three lofty arches framing glimpses to right and 
to left of sky and river, while above is a covered 
passage running from the Uffizzi to the Pitti Pal- 
aces, situated on opposite sides of the Arno, and 
divided by the distance of a mile. 

On entering the bridge we pass doors fastened 
with curious and antique locks; here and there. 
seen through grated apertures in the shutters, 
gleam little oil-lamps in front of pictured saints ; 
the lights serving not only to show devotion, but 
to assure the passing gardes the shops are free 
from thieves, for the honses are uninhabited. 
Coming to the centre arch, we lean over the time- 
worn stone parapet and gaze at the river. The 
blurred shadows of heavy buttresses and the ir- 
regular buildings darken the tide, which, beyond, 
looks white as silver. The fever and the fret 
of life has died with the departed day, and no 
sound wakes the slumberous peace save the faint 
ripple of waters surging past the massive founda- 
tions of the bridge, the measured tread of a sol- 
itary wayfarer on the quay beyond, or the musical 
measure of a clock, ringing midnight in a neigh- 
boring church-tower. 

Away in the distance lies Fiesole, its olive-clad 
heights rising against and losing themselves in 
the purple sky ; while nearer, on a hill overlook- 
ing this Tuscan town, is the Church of San Mi- 
niato al Monte, a twelfth-century edifice, beanti- 
ful alike in design and detail. Old-world and 
poetic, simple and noble is the legend with which 
it is connected. Centuries ago it happened that 
Hugo Gualberto, a young man of noble birth and 
powerful family, fell by a dagger-thrust aimed at 
his heart by an enemy of his house, to the grent 
grief of his brother Giovanni, who, loving him 
exceedingly, swore to avenge him fully. But for 
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some time the assassin escaped, until, on Good 
Friday, as Giovanni, returning homeward from 
the city, took his way by the steep and narrow 
road leading past the Church of San Miniato, he 
came to a turning and beheld his beloved brother’s 
murderer. 

Giovanni drew his sword, but the assassin 
flung himself on his knees, extended his arms in 
the form of a cross, and besought that his life 
might be spared for sake of Him whose death 
the world commemorated that day ; praying that 
such mercy as was shown him now might be ex- 
tended to his hearer at the judgment of mankind. 


- 
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sought admission to the monastery, where he 
lived in great sanctity. Finding the rules which 
governed the Monastery of San Miniato not suffi- 
ciently rigid, he retired to Vallombrosa, and prac- 
ticed many mortifications during his life, so that 
after his death he was regarded as a saint. 

Every spot round and about us is full of his- 
toric associations and old-world legends, in which 
Jove and valor, hate and revenge play parts that 
move us to wonder or fill us with woe. For fam- 
ily feuds, first begun through a woman’s pride; 
and civil broils for centuries devastated the city, 
stirred men’s hearts to evil acts, made the streets 
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DIGNITY IN DISTRESS. 


Small Boy (to militia major in temporary command)—‘‘I say, auv’NoR—nHI! JUST WIPE THE BLOOD 
OFF THAT ’ERE SWORD !” 


At his words Giovanni’s heart was touched, the 
burning thirst for this man’s blood died within 
him, and for Christ’s sake he raised his enemy 
from the ground and embraced him. Then, feel- 
ing his whole life had changed in some mysterious 
way, he sadly and slowly went to the church, and 
flung himself, humble in heart and gentle in spir- 
it, before the crucified figure of Him who prayed 
for His persecutors; and presently, raising his 
eyes to the blood-smeared face and thorn-crowned 
head, he saw the nail-pierced figure bow in recog- 
nition of the victgry gained over sin, the triumph 
over self. Whereon Giovanni resolved to abandon 
the world and its ways, and going to the abbot 


red with blood. But far more to us ‘remained the 
fact that Florence was the foster-mother of art, 
the centre of the Renaissance ; that within her 
sheltering walls were born Dante, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Cimabue, Giotto, Botticelli, Donatello, Gad- 
di, Fra Filippo Lippi, Andrea della Robbia, and 
a host of other great men; that here Machia- 
velli and Boccaccio wrote; that Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Fra Angelico and Leonardo da Vinci 
worked ; that Savonarola preached, and, having 
earned the reformer’s fate, perished with the 
wanton taunts and pitiless jeers of the mob— 
the last sownds he heard on earth—ringing in 
his ears. 


‘(*30T COME I MUSTN’T BE LOSING TIME, WITH ALL THIS RUBBISH TO WADE THROUGH. 
WHAT COMES FIRST.’” 
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EDITOR’S TROUBLES. 


By Davin Ker, 


«So you think I have an easy life of it, do 
you ?” says my friend, Mr. E——, the renowned 
editor of the Monthiy Parthenon, as we draw our 
chairs to the fire after dinner. 

“Well, I do think so,” answer I, with a de- 
fiant glance at my host’s keen, bright eye and 
rubicund visage, which almost belie the testimony 
of his thin gray hair ; ‘and I’ll be bound anybody 
who looked at you would think so too.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 2—16. 


“Ah! you mustn’t go by looks; a man may 
look in tiptop condition the day before his death, 
as you must have seen many a time, out there in 
the East. But if you want to know what sort of 
life a London editor really has, just come down 
with me to the office to-morrow, and you can 
judge for yourself.” 

Accordingly, ten o’clock on the following 
morning finds us tramping along Piccadilly and 
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up the Strand; for Mr. E——, a veteran of the 
hardy oid school, disdains all conveyances except 
nature’s own, and likes, as he constantly declares, 
“to set the young fellows an example.” Turning 
to the right along a by-street, narrow and dirty 
enough for a Spanish city of the Middle Ages, 
my pilot enters a low, dark doorway, picks his 
way up a breakneck stair, passes through a big, 
desolate office, where two pasty-looking clerks are 
sitting, half buried in a snowdrift of papers ; 
and, opening an inner door with a peculiar smile, 
ushers me into the editorial sanctum. 

The latter is a good specimen of the British 
creed of keeping business and pleasure distinct 
by making a place of business as devoid of pleas- 
ure as possible. Whitewashed walls, uncurtained 
window, bare floor (save the little oasis of carpet 
around the sacred desk), table and armchair of 
Spartan simplicity, without pad or cushion—and 
such a scarcity of light, thanks to the intrusive 
presence of a huge dingy “four-story ” just op- 
posite, that, but for a gas-jet in the corner, one 
might as well have tried to work in a family vault. 


Indeed, the only sign of comfort which the place: 


possesses is the blazing fire at the further end of 
it, the warm glow of which looks cheery enough 
after the damp, foggy chillness met with in the 
outer air. 

My host glances meaningly at the huge pyramid 
of letters on his table, and, offering me the only 
other chair that the room contains, is about to 
plunge into the heap, when a harsh, grating 
voice is heard asking for him in the outer office, 
promptly answered by the shrill tonea of one of 
the clerks. The duet proceeds briskly for a min- 
ute or two, Mr. E—— listening with undisguised 
apprehension ; but at length the intruder is heard 

retire, growling audibly. 

“That fellow’s the plague of my life,” says the 
editor, as the onter door shuts with a vicious 
slam. ‘‘It’s lucky I have these two clerks of 
mine to serve as non-conductors, or he’d be the 
death of me some day. ITle’s always coming 
bothering here just when I’m busiest, wanting 
me to do something for him; and, faith, there is 
something that I’m strongly tempted to do for 
him, sometimes !” 

*‘ Namely, to ‘do for him’ in the most literal 
sense,” suggest I. 

“Precisely,” says E——, with a grim smile. 
“But come, I mustn’t be losing time, with all 
this rnbbish to wade through. Let us see what 
comes first.” 

What comes first is a fat, coarse-looking blue 
‘envelope, with a sprawling, blotted address sug- 
‘gestive of a crushed beetle. Mr. H—— glances 
hastily over the contents, and then tosses me the 
missive with an indignant “Just look at that !” 
I do sv, and read as follows: 


‘¢¢ 33 Coprrraiit Sr., Brrmincuam, Fed. 24th, 
“<Srr: I have been given to understand that your mag- 
azine published only original matter, consikwently have 
to complain of article in your last. called ‘‘ The Three 
Masked Men.” I'm certain I’ve seen it somewhere before, 
and all my family say the same. As the space ockupied 
by this rather poor production might have been filled by 
a good article, I must say I consider myself done out of 

my money’s worth.* Yrs truly, J. Saoppx.’” 


“‘ Pretty good, that!” growls E——, “ con- 
sidering that I wrote that article myself, and 
that it described an adventure of my own ! 
And these are the creatures that we have to 
cater for! Why, feeding the beasts at the Zoo- 
logical is a joke to it!” 

Another dive into the heap produces a handful 
of creased and blotted manuscripts, which are 
flung en masse into the waste-paper basket. 

“‘If people will write on both sides of the 
paper, and let the ink soak through, despite my 
monthly repeated warnings to the contrary, their 
blood—I should say their ink—be on their own 
head. What’s this next thing ?—a vile hand, any- 
how: 

“<THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
‘«*T asked for my father’s grave ; 
There's nobody can tell me: 


There’s not a woe nor grief in life 
But what has all befell me.’” 


“That would go nicely to ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ ” 
remark I, laughing. 

“‘ Rhyme without reason, J call it; but most of 
the verses sent me seem equally devoid of both.” 

He then proceeds to open and fling away a 
dozen packets in succession, with a very unflatter- 
ing comment upon each. 

«««Three Weeks in the Oberland ’ (a perfectly 
unknown region, and therefore naturally interest- 
ing). ‘The Black Horseman: A Legend of the 
Rhine’ (I suspect ‘black care’ would ‘sit be- 
hind’ that horseman with a vengeance, and there- 
fore I won’t ride with him). ‘The Metaphysical 
Aspect of Stomach-aches’ (a study during the 
Christmas week, I presume). ‘The Spectre of 
Kisenstein ’ (here’s some nice stuff, and no mis- 
take : 

‘*¢On his downy couch so richly molded 
Falls he now—but seeks in vain for rest; 

In her cold embrace his form she folded, 

And with damp, white lips his cheek she pressed ; 
On his shudd’ring head, 
Hot as molten lead, 

Drops the dark blood from her riven breast. 


“ «Up he springs, and to the rampart rushes— 
Frenzy thro’ his reeling brain doth thrill; 
From his fonming lips a wild shriek gushes, 
Echoed wildly by the fir-clad hill; 
From the topmost stone 
Madly leaps he down! 
Sounds one sullen plunge—then all is still!’ 


* This letter is perfectly authentic, mutato nomine. 
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‘‘Charming thing to read to one’s children just 
before bedtime, eh ? And now, when I reject that 
stuff, the fellow will go and say that all the Lon- 
don editors have conspired to stifle his superior 
genius — that’s always the way. Now, then, 
what’s this corpulent bundle of foolscap ? Ah, 
just as I expected: listen here: ‘The Doom 
‘of the Dorringtons ; or, Footprints of Fate: 
Memory! am I to curse thee, or to bless thee ?” 
(I know which / ought to do, after reading 
such rubbish !) ‘Once thou didst spread before 
me fair and radiant landscapes ; but now the 
roses of hope are withered, and the sun has sunk 
in cheerless night. Turn which way I will, I be- 
hold naught but gloom ‘and despair. When I 
look forward, I can see nothing behind me; and 
when I look back, I can see nothing beyond.’ 

“Well, I don’t sce how she could, unless she 
had eyes in the back of her head,” observed Mr. 
E——, argumentatively. ‘Anyhow, her ‘de- 
spair’ has made her forget to inclose stamps for 
its return, so to the basket with it. Who’s this 
blotted lady ? A tax-collector, I should think, 
by her big blue envelope. ‘The Broken Heart : 
A Ballad.’ Which is all I can decipher,” growls 
the critic ; ‘but there seem to be about a hun- 
dred verses, and all equally illegible. Stay— 
here’s a letter along with it: ‘Dear sir’— (h’m, 
h’m !) —‘ busied all day with laborious duties as 
governess ’—‘sick mother to maintain’—‘ favor- 
able consideration for inclosed —‘ many a weary 
hour of the night, after my daily toil was over ’— 
(‘Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 
sleep,’ quotes the censor, parenthetically) —‘ your 
well-known generosity "— (my well-known gener- 
osity, indeed ! as if J were in the habit of accept- 
ing trash from sheer benevolence !) —‘ hard- 
earned crust ’— (it’s singular that all distressed 
people seem to live entirely on crusts; do they 
scoop out all the crumb and put it in a sav- 
ings-bank, I wonder? Well, that won't do, any- 
how !”) 

“Do you get many such epistles ?” ask I. 

** Lots of them, every week of my life. When 
I was younger and softer I hunted up one or two 
of the supposed victims, and, as I might have 
known, found it all humbug; but I’m wiser now. 
What have we here, on stamped office-paper ? 
He’d write closer if it were his own, I’ll be bound : 
‘A Midnight Tragedy’—IIm, hm—‘sky black 
and gloomy ’—‘ wind howled through the huge 
arches ’—‘ unseen river below glided on like the 
never-resting current of Fate ’—and so on for two 
mortal pages, as if no one had ever seen the 
Thames at night before. Holloa! ‘To rush 
frantically up and down Waterloo Bridge for half 
an hour was the work of a moment! (With 
that fellow for my clerk there would be a chance 
of getting a message delivered in time.) Well, 
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thank goodness, here’s the last of them : ‘ Christ- 
mas in Moscow ’—7at sounds well, though I 
rather think it’s been done before. Let us see 
how it reads: ‘Of the journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow I need not speak.’ (And then, 
of course, he instantly proceeds to speak of it for 
half a page and more.) ‘To imagine the scenery, 
multiply a billiard-board by five millions, and 
subtract the cushions; to enhance the charms of 
which spectacle every window was coated with a 
layer of ice, so thick that (as the Yankees say) 
it would take three men and a boy to see through 
it. The interior of the carriage was similarly 


‘frozen; and the seats being ingeniously made 


just narrow enough to slip off, and not long 
enough to lie down on, it certainly deserved its 
name of ‘‘ Bezspalni Vagon ”’ (non-sleeping car- 
riage). 

“Hm !” says Mr. E——. ‘Let us see if the 
next sheet is any better”: ‘And now, how to de- 
scribe Moscow? It has been often done, and 
never correctly.’ (Modesty of true genius—let 
us sce how he does it himself.) ‘Churches, 
crowned with clusters of painted cupolas, look 
down upon you in all the pomp of barbaric orna- 
ment ; ancient walls, with loopholes peering craft- 
ily through every conical turret, gird you round ; 
narrow, winding streets writhe between project- 
ing shop-fronts, as if struggling to escape ; long 
lanes, which really dave no turning, open to your 
delighted eye an endless vista of tumble-down 
palings ; frozen slopes plunge abruptly down to 
the silent river, sullen beneath its icy prison, like 
a new Enceladus under an extinguished Etna’ 
(what skateseller’s advertisement did he get all 
that out of, I wonder ?) ; ‘vast, desolate spaces 
burst upon you in the densest part of the town, 
like mangy spots on the hide of the Russian 
Bear’ (refined young man !) ; ‘and, over all, the 
glorious Kremlin, with its red Tartar rampart 
and its cluster of golden domes, looks calmly 
down, like some giant mother watching over the 
children that play around her feet!’ (Isn’t this 
the hoighth of foine language intirely ?) 

“As to our daily life, it would make an excel- 
lent frontispiece to Dr. George MacDonald’s ‘ An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighborhood.’ We get up when- 
ever we awake, and breakfast when we get up, 
which introduces a fine method into our affairs, 
and makes everything orderly and proper.’ (Del- 
icate irony!) ‘My couch consists of a sofa and a 
railway-rug, my breakfast of coffee and bread 
and butter—the latter eaten with the aid of a 
knife, which happens to be in the house, and 
which we use turn-about. In the morning I usu- 
ally make a tour of inspection, and stay at home 
in the afternoon.’ (Of course, the usual minute 
details of the author’s own habits, for the benefit 
of an admiring universe.) ‘We dine at six, have 
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tea between nine and ten, and after that retire 
gradually to rest, at the rate of a button every 
five minutes.” (N. B. This is a goak.) ‘Our 
dwelling consists of a parlor, tenanted, chiefly, by 
a piano and a canary, the latter making too much 
noise, and the former, none at all; an office, big 
enough to hold two boys and a copying-machine ; 
a study, where one man may write comfortably 
if he leaves the door open ; and two bedrooms, 
which look like one room split open and fried, 
the latter operation being performed by the 
stove.’ ” 

At this point the reader’s self-control gives way 


altogether. : 


“‘Faugh ! Chuck it into the fire, Ker; it’s 
the only chance of brilliancy it will ever have.” 

He remains gloomily silent for a minute or two, 
then asks, abruptly : 

‘Well, what do you think of an editor’s life 
now 2?” 

“T think,” answer I, ‘‘ that while I can earn 
sixpence by breaking stones, catch me turning 
editor !” 

‘©And so say I,” rejoins my companion. 


Note.—The original of ‘‘ Mr. E——” in the above story 
is a well-known English author and editor, whose real 
name I am not at liberty to mention.—D. K. 


ENTRANCE TO THE WORKS, JERSEY CITY. 


THE HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


By T. Murpuy. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since 
a young, bright and singularly energetic man, 
who had devoted a considerable portion of his 
life to mining operations in the Far West, while 
standing on the banks of the Hudson, near the 
Teutonic city of Hoboken, conceived the notion 
of constructing a tunnel between Jersey City and 
New York. The idea was a grand and a noble 
one, and, if brought to a successful realization, 


could not fail to be productive of magnificent 
commercial results. The only wonder was that 
it had not occurred to some one before. 
Colonel Haskin—for that is the name of the 
projector with whom the idea first presented 
itself — clearly saw that the time was not far 
distant when the existing facilities for the trans- 
portation of the produce of this country from 
the mainland to Manhattan Island would be 
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found slow, cumbrous and wholly inadequate, 
and that the only real solution of the difficulty 
lay in the construction of a tunnel under the bed 
of the Hudson River, between Fifteenth Street, 
Jersey City, and Morton Street, New York, thus 
affording continuous and uninterrupted railway 
communication between the Empire City and the 
remotest town of the Great West. 

The mind almost shrinks from the contempla- 
tion of such a tremendous enterprise, which, in 
reality, means nothing more nor less than provid- 
ing railroad accommodation, at a depth of eighty 
feet below the surface of the Hudson (and in the 
tidal part). 

Glancing at the map, from Jersey City to the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco, the eye wanders 
over three thousand five hundred miles of coun- 
try, which is now being rapidly opened up and 
settled, and the resources of which are being 
developed with the greatest energy. Looking 
toward the Northwest, with its glorious wealth 
of inland waters, we find a country which, owing 
to its natural sources of production and amazing 
fertility, is ‘attracting the young, the strong, the 
energetic and the enterprising from every nation 
on the face of the globe—a country where towns 
and cities spring up as if by magic, and which, 
day by day, is becoming more densely populated. 
Taking a hasty survey of the Southwest, with its 
delightful climate and fruitful soil, we find abun- 
dant evidence, in all departments of life, of steady 
progress and advancement. And this great, pro- 
lific country, this land so highly favored by Nat- 
ure and teeming with 
her choicest gifts, is 
separated from Man- 
hattan Island, upon 
which our premier 
city stands, by the 
broad waters of the 
peerless Hudson. The 
almost incalculable 
and _ ever-increasing 
quantitics of mer- 
chandise which day 
after day are offered 
for sale in the several 
markets have to be 
carried across the di- 
viding river by steam- 
ferries. 

Who has not ob- 
served, with a feeling 
of impatience, the 
movements of those 
clumsy, unwieldy 
specimens of marine 
architecture, with 
their double rows of 
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freight cars, as they wabbled aimlessly about 
upon the water, as if undecided what particular 
route they would take in order to reach their 
destination ? Ultimately, when they do succeed 
in getting fairly under way, they do not, as a 
rule, go very far before some passing craft com- 
pels them either to alter their course or stop 
dead short. In this and in many other ways 
valuable time is wasted, and it requires a con- 
siderable period to perform a journey which, by 
means of a railway passing through a tunnel 
under the river, could be accomplished in about 
a twentieth part of the time, and far more eco- 
nomically. Still, at the present moment, the cit- 
izens of New York and the inhabitants of a great 
portion of the civilized world depend for their 
supplies on this slow, old-fashioned, antiquated 
mode of conveyance. 

But, happily, brighter days are in store for us. 
Slowly and surely, without any of the aids or 
expedients so often employed for the purpose 
of attracting attention and keeping the public 
interest at fever heat, a huge undertaking, the 
importance of which cannot be properly estimated 
at the present time, and which is destined to rev. 
olutionize three-fourths of the passenger and car- 
rying trade of the Empire City, is being rapidly 
pushed toward completion. 

The Hudson River Tunnel enterprise, after a 
fitful and precarious career of a quarter of a cent- 
ury, during which on more than one occasion it 
was threatened with extinction, is now in a fair 
way of being brought to a successful conclusion. 


AT THE TOP OF THE SHAFT. 
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Lives have been sacrificed and millions of dollars 
have been sunk in an apparently hopeless and 
abortive speculation. But now, at last, things 
are brightening up, difficulties are being sur- 
mounted with amazing rapidity, and there can 
be little or no doubt that the year 1892 is des- 
tined to see a continuous service of trains run- 
ning under the North River. 

The many conflicting statements which I heard 
in reference to this gigantic undertaking made 
me especially anxious to see it, so that, from a 
personal examination of the progress already 
made, I might be in a position to form an opin- 
ion as to the chances of ultimate success. Ac- 
cordingly, a few weeks ago, I called at the tem- 
porary offices of the contractors, at the foot of 
Morton Street, New York city. 

Just at present there are not so many men em- 
ployed at the New York side. However, what 
struck me very forcibly was the air of order and 
regularity which prevailed; everyone seemed to 
know his place and what was expected of him, 
and he did it silently, without observation or 
comment. There were some twenty-five men, all 
told, hardy, strapping fellows, with mud-stained 
hands and faces. They all wore sou’westers and 
oilskin suits. They were engaged in removing 
mud from the tunnel. 

As TI stood upon the brink of the gloomy and 
forbidding-looking shaft, which seemed to descend 
into the very bowels of the earth, and watched 
my fellow-creatures going down perpendicular 
ladders and then suddenly disappearing through 
a trapdoor into a huge iron chamber, I experi- 
enced a feeling of sadness that the exigencies of 
progress should require such terrible sacrifices. 

I then boarded a Hoboken Ferry boat, deter- 
mined upon making a thorough examination of 
the tunnel on the Jersey City side, which extends 
under the bed of the river to a distance of 900 
yards, or fully half-way across to New York, 
where the process of boring, or excavating, is em- 
ployed upon a really grand scale, and where a 
large number of men are constantly working day 
and night. Arrived in Hoboken, I found myself 
in a region so wholly different from anything 
that I thought could possibly exist within eight 
minutes’ journey from New York that I was over- 
whelmed with astonishment. Hundreds of long- 
shoremen were to be seen, whose hands, faces and 
clothes were all coated over with a thick covering 
of coal-dust, rendering them as much alike as so 
many lumps of the precious mineral which they 
daily handle for a living. Coal, coal, and noth- 
ing but coal, was to be seen everywhere, in the 
trucks, on the elevated railways, in the lumber- 
ing canalboats, in the ships which crowded the 
docks—the very atmosphere was impregnated with 
it, and everyone looked as if he had been born 
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and lived all his life in a mine. Even the engine- 
rooms of the tunnel, with their huge revolving, 
throbbing appliances, so redolent of oil, were a 
relief. Here [ spent a few minutes examining a 
fine dynamo which generates the electricity by 
which the tunnel is illuminated. My attention 
was directed to another very powerful engine 
which is constantly watched with the most zeal- 
ous care, because on it depends the lives of the 
men engaged in the construction of the tunnel, 
and the security and stability of the heading. If 
it were to break down, or if from any cause it 
failed to inject the required quantity of air, many 
lives would be lost, and the tunnel itself would 
collapse like a crushed eggshell. One can, there- 
fore, well understand the grave responsibility 
which rests upon the engineers in charge, who 
move silently and cautiously about, ever watch- 
ful, on the alert to discover and promptly repair 
the slightest injury or accident which may inter- 
fere with the proper working of the machinery. : 

Hastily donning a suit of overalls and an old 
slouch hat, which made Yne look like a pirate, I 
took the elevator, and was lowered a distance of 
sixty feet to the bottom of the main shaft, which 
communicates directly with the tunnel. Accom. 
panied by an intelligent guide, I enter, but not 
without some nervous trepidation. At first I walked 
in a stooping attitude, apprehensive that I would 
strike my head against the roof; but I found, as 
I proceeded, that this was an optical illusion, as 
in reality it arched high above me; and after a 
few seconds I sanntered along as unconcernedly 
as if moving through the lofty corridors of the 
Post-office. After all, there was nothing wonder- 
ful about it. Tunneling appeared to me to be 
the simplest business in the world. Above my 
head was a spacious, arched roof, and on either 
side walls of concrete and brick, the whole form- 
ing one solid, massive piece of masonry, so dry, 
so perfect, and with such a respectable air of sea- 
soned antiquity, that one might imagine Ameri- 
can energy had transferred and placed Rome's 
greatest catacomb some eighty feet below the sur- 
face of the Hudson. The finest specimens of ma- 
rine architecture in the world steamed or sailed 
over my head, yet here I moved about in pers 
fect serenity, tulking, langhing and asking ques- 
tions, and wholly unconscious of their presence. 
Ferrybouts tooted, fog-horns sounded their loud-+ 
est, and steam-whistles emitted their most dis- 
cordant shrieks, but no sound of what was going 
on in the world above reached my submarine 
promenade. The most complete silence pre- 
vailed. The elements may storm their fiercest, 
lightning flash and thunder roar with loudest 
fury; but the occupant of the tunnel knows 
nothing of either. 

For a distance of 700 yards I walked slowly 
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and deliberately through the tunnel. I enjoyed 
the novelty of the situation, and watched the 
darkening shadows which closed in and threw an 
impenetrable gloom ahead, despite the brilliant, 
steady glare of the electric lights arranged at in- 
tervals on either side. Up to this point my jour- 
ney was most interesting, and free from every- 
thing that could mar its pleasure. The pure air 
of heaven swept in through a noble passage 18 
feet wide by 20 in height. But now I enter a 
new and perfectly unknown world—one of which 
IT had no previous knowledge or experience, lim- 
ited and circumscribed in extent, and in which 
man’s handiwork and devices are alone to be 
seen. 

The first lock is a big iron tube, resembling in 
shape and appearance a large boiler, about 15 foet 
long and 6 feet in diameter, made of stout plates 
riveted together. In each end is a door, fully 5 
feet 10 inches in height, and 3 feet in width, 
through which ingress and egress are obtained. 
The moment I entered this gloomy trap the air 
was turned on, the pressure being, as I was sub- 
sequently informed, twenty pounds to the square 
inch. A dirty-faced, unkempt, tobacco-chewing 
miner, simply by turning on a couple of valves, 
and giving me the full force of the air, as they 
term it, reduced me to a state of utter limpness, 
incapacity, nervousness and physical prostration. 
It was in vain that, in obedience to instructions 
pantomimically communicated to me by the lock- 
tender and my guide, who seemed suddenly to have 
lost their voices, I held my nose, and attempted 
the obviously impossible feat of breathing through 
it in that pinched and imprisoned condition. My 
head felt hot and decidedly uncomfortable, but 
this was nothing in comparison with a peculiar 
crackling noise which I heard in my ears, and 
which led me to entertain grave fears that the 
drums were bursting with a series of smail ex- 
plosions. Just as I was on the point of “ holler- 
ing” out from sheer fright my agony was hap- 
pily brought to a termination by the opening of 
the door of the hideous iron chamber, which had 
proved to me not only a veritable prison, but a 
. place of torture as well. I walked out, followed 
by the hearty congratulations of the lock-tender 
and my guide, both of whom flatteringly assured 
me that they had never seen anyone stand com- 
pressed air so well for the first time. If they 
had only known how I did stand it, and how near 
I was to piteously crying out and entreating them, 
with promises of unlimited beer, to liberate me, 
their encomiums, I fancy, would not have been 
pitched in quite so complimentary a key; but, 
fortunately for my reputation, they did not, nor 
did I enlighten them. 

After walking a distance of about one hundred 
yards I was told that I had to go through another 
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lock, but my informant good-naturedly added 
that it did not amount to anything. Nor did it, 
in comparison with the first one. My initiatory 
experience seemed to have hardened me, and I 
went through without suffering any unpleasant- 
ness. 

Another tramp of 120 yards, and I find myself 
in the “heading,” where tunneling is now car- 
ried on under new and altered conditions. It was 
only during the Summer of last year that the 
spade, shovel and pick were supplanted by the 
introduction of ‘‘ Beach’s hydraulic tunneling 
machine.” I cannot do better than give a couple 
of paragraphs, taken verbatim from the Scientific 
American, descriptive of this great and useful 
invention, by which tunneling is successfully per- 
formed with a degree of safety and celerity hith- 
erto unknown: ‘The shield consists of a strong 
cylinder, somewhat resembling a huge barrel with 
both heads removed. The front end of the cylin- 
der is sharpened so as to have a cutting edge to 
enter the earth. The rear end of the cylinder, 
for the length of two feet or so, is made quite 
thin, and is called the hood. Arranged around 
the main walls of the cylinder, and longitudinal 
therewith, are a series of hydraulic jacks, all 
operated from a common pump, each having 
cocks, whereby it may be cut off from the pump 
whenever desired. 

“‘ Within the shield are vertical and horizontal 
braces and shelves. When at work the iron plates 
or the masonry of which the tunnel is composed 
are first built up within the thin hood of the 
shield. The hydraulic jacks are then made to press 
against the end of the tunnel-plates or masonry, 
which has the effect to push the shield into the 
earth for a distance equal to the length of the 
pistons of the jacks, say two feet, or not quite 
the length of the hood, and as the shield ad- 
vances men employed in the front of the shield 
dig out and carry back the earth through the 
shield. By the advance of the shield the hood, 
within which the iron or masonry tunnel is built, 
is drawn partly off from and ahead of the con- 
structed tunnel, thus leaving the hood empty. 
The pistons of the hydraulic jacks are then shoved 
back into their cylinders, and a new section of 
tunnel is built up within the hood, as before de- 
scribed. The shield is then pushed ahead, and 
The extreme end of the tunnel is always 
within, and covered and protected by, the hood. 
In this manner the earth is rapidly excavated, of 
bored ont, and the tunnel built without disturb- 
ing the surface of the ground. By means of the 
system of hydraulic jacks, capable of either com- 
bined or separate action, Mr. Beach was enabled 
to govern the direction of his tunneling-shield 
with the utmost precision, making it to ascend 
or descend in the earth according to the grade 
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required, or travel on a curve of any desired ra- 
dius.” 

In no quarter of the world in which this shield 
has been tried was it subjected to a test at all 
comparable, in point of severity, to the one which 
it is now undergoing beneath the Hudson. It 
must be borne in mind that it is a tremendously 
heavy piece of machinery, weighing over sixty 
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and fastest boat that glides over the rippling 
waters above. 

The walls of the tunnel are constructed of cast- 
iron plates, or segments, nine of which, with a 
key, form a nick. Each segment bears a letter, 
which indicates its position in the ring. The dis- 
tinguishing letters and the dimensions of the seg- 
ments composing a ring, or circle, are as follows : 
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tons; that the mud of the Hudson is soft and 
yielding, and sometimes sloppy ; that the natural 
and obvious tendency of the ‘ Leviathan” is to 
sink, and that it is a rare triumph for the skill of 
the inventor that this disposition is under control 
and can be successfully combated ; and that this 
ponderous mass of iron answers her helm, or steer- 
ing-apparatus, almost as quickly as the lightest 


1, F, 7% feet 54 inches long ; 2 marked KE, each 7 
feet 54 long; 2 marked D, each 7 feet 5} long ; 
2 marked C, each 5 feet 74 long; 2 marked B, 
each 5 feet 24; and 1, A, 11$ inches long. Each 
plate is 20 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and has a 
flange on the inside, 6 inches deep and 1} inches 
thick. These segments are cast with holes in 
them, the longer ones having eight in each side 
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and three in each end; the shorter, six in each 
side and three in each end. ‘They are secured in 
their places by bolts 54 inches long by 1} inches 
thick. The iron walls, when completed, will be 
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pressure, natural or artificial, to which it may be 
exposed. ‘The diameter of the tunnel, which is 
circular, is 20 feet, and the length, when finished, 
from shaft to shaft—namely, from the Jersey 
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lined with at least two courses of brick, or eight City side to the New York side—will be 1,878 
inches of solid masonry, thus forming a combina- yards. 


tion of iron and brick, which it is considered will 


Inside the heading, where the actual work of 


be sufficiently strong to resist and endure any construction is being carried on, all is life, bustle 
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and activity. Stalwart forms, stripped to the 
waist and begrimed with smoke and mud, may 
be seen flitting about in the gloom; some en- 
gaged in putting in motion and guiding the 
powerful piece of machinery which lifts the seg- 
ments (weighing, the larger ones, fully 1,200 
pounds each) and places them in position ; 
others are digging out mud; whilst others again 
enact the part of beasts of burden, and vigorously 
push or pull the cara along, by which it is con- 
veyed to the top. 

The miners employed in the work of construc- 
tion are a good-natured, but somewhat rough and 
boisterous, lot. They delight in noise and rude 
practical jokes, and their language is always of a 
blasphemous and sulphuric character. Almost 
every nation is represented, and English, Irish, 
French, German, Russian, Pole, Swede and Finn 
all work side by side peaceably and harmoniously. 
They work in compressed air, and are subject to a 
peculiar disease called the “bends.” It comes on 
suddenly, in the form of arheumatic attack, either 
in the arms, legs, feet or hands. Although ex- 
cessively painful while it lasts, it generally yields 
to treatment by the electric battery, and is seldom, 
is ever, fatal. 

That mining is not more injurious to health 
than hundreds of other avocations is to me per- 
fectly demonstrable. The death-rate is very low 
indeed ; accidents of a serious character seldom 
occur, and when the men have had a good wash, 
and exchange their working-clothes for their 
street-suits, a finer-looking lot of fellows it would 
be difficult to find. 

The twenty-four hours are divided into three 
shifts, of eight hours’ duration. The first gang 
of men come on at 8 A.M., and work until 4 P.m., 
with one hour for dinner, viz., from 12 noon until 
1p.m. The second gang work from 4 P.x until 
midnight, with an hour for supper; and the third 
from midnight until 8 a.m., with an hour for 
breakfast. Nominally they work eight hours, 
but in reality only seven. Their pay is liberal, 
according to their class, and any man can earn 
from twelve to fourteen dollars a week. Their 
life is laborious, and has its drawbacks ; but com- 
paratively short hours and fair remuneration are 
an atoning element. 

Men, mules and rats are the only represent- 
atives of the animal kingdom that, at present, 
live and thrive in the tunnel. Would you be- 
lieve it ? Rats, which seem to have some mysteri- 
ous and inscrutable predilection for the society of 
man, and which follow and multiply about him 
with objectionable rapidity wherever he goes, are 
here in myriads, their dark-brown coats shining 
with a glossy lustre, and their well-rounded 
bodies enough to make the mouth of a Mongolian 
water. There is no particular difference between 
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them and their kin of our cellars and sewers, save 
that they are a shade darker and richer in color, 
and somewhat more delicate in appearance. But 
their manners and habits are wholly different. 
They do not rush away and hide when one comes 
unexpectedly upon them; they simply spring 
bolt upright upon their tails, extend their fore 
legs at right angles to their bodies, and in this 
manner face the intruder and glare fiercely and 
suspiciously at him out of their small, beadlike 
eyes. As long as there is no sign of an attack 
they preserve this comical, inquiring attitude ; 
but the moment the slightest hostile motion is 
made, whether of hand or foot, they vanish as 
quickly as light into some hiding-place. It is 
most interesting to watch the actions of a sedate 
and experienced old tunnel rat whenever he hap- 
pens to encounter, as he frequently does, the 
sleeping form of a miner. He advances slowly 
and cautiously, stopping at short intervals, and 
rubbing his nose with his fore paws, as if to im- 
prove his sense of smell. Then he boldly rushes 
forward, and commences to nibble at the sleeper’s 
boots. As soon as he finds out that they are 
rubber instead of leather—for which he has a 
decided hankering—he stops short, perches him- 
self upon his tail, peers curiously and with an 
air of distrust at the recumbent figure ; then, 
slowly and at a safe distance, moves around it. 
Gradually the circle is narrowed, and now and 
then his whiskered snout rests gently upon the 
sleeper’s clothes. All the time he is sniffing, and 
obviously looking for something ; in an instant 
his head disappears in one of the miner’s pockets ; 
his back is now arched, his paws are firmly planted 
under him, whilst from the muscular motion of 
his neck and shoulders it is quite evident that he 
is pulling at something ; and sure enough he i. 
Quickly he draws forth about six inches of a mold 
candle, part of every miner’s equipment, which 
he triumphantly carries away, with an air of satis- 
faction, to a quiet corner, where, with a select 
Girele of friends, he dines in state. 

It is a well-known fact that tunnel rats are 
excessively fond of alcohol. I believe that if 
toasted cheese, bacon-rind, oatmeal, or any other 
delicacy to which they are supposed to be partial, 
were placed within easy reach, they would aban- 
don all for the chance of obtaining a sip of corn 
whisky. The manner in which they contrive to 
gratify their propensity is not only amusing and ~ 
ingenious, but almost incredible. Almost every 
miner, when going to work, carries a half-pint 
bottle of whisky in his pocket. Should he hap- 
pen to leave it in a place accessible to the tippling 
little rodents, they make short work of it indeed. 
They extract the cork, capsize the bottle and lap 
up the contents. How they manage to get into 
the heading, considering that they have to pass 
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through an air-lock 
made of solid iron 
plates, and the door of 
which is hermetically 
closed and never open- 
ed unless for the ingress 
and egress of the several 
gangs of men, is a mys- 
tery. How they mul. 
tiply so quickly; how 
they continue to be in 
such admirable condi- 
tion and so lively under 
circumstances so unfa- 
vorable, are questions 
which I am unable to 
solve; for they live in 
compressed air, with a 
pressure of forty pounds 
to the square inch. t 
What they drink (for  \\ 
they cannot always get 
whisky) is another puz- 
zle to me. Corn and 
hay are brought down 
every day to feed the 
mule, and doubtless - 
they pick up a few odd 
grains, and possibly 
their stomachs may be 
so peculiarly constituted 
that they can digest hay — 
as well as oats; but the 
only water available comes from the Hudson, and 
is decidedly salt. 

Another curiosity of the tunnel is ‘ Kicking 
Ben,” the mule. Whether with or without provo- 
cation, he never misses an opportunity of letting 
his heels fly at something, and whenever one of 
his ill-tempered demonstrations is rewarded by an 
agonizing cry or a shriek of pain the conscious 
and self-satisfied manner in which he closes his 
eyes and nods his old head is a sad commentary 
on the perversity of his disposition. On the con- 
trary, when he discovers that his mischievous force 
has been expended on nothing more substantial 
than air he gives a snort expressive of intense 
disgust and disappointment, and with the view of 
concealing his chagrin buries his nose in the 
manger and commences to munch his oats. 
Night and day, for more than twelve months, 
has he worked in the heading (a living tomb), 
pulling large trucks laden with mud, with only 
brief intervals of rest for feeding, and yet he is 
in excellent condition, fat as a pig, and with a 
coat like silk. His appetite is simply prodigious, 
for in twenty-four hours he consumes as much 
forage as an ordinary carriage-horse would eat in 
a week. : 
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During all these three hundred and sixty-five 
long, weary days and nights he never sees the 
light of day. All his surroundings are artificial. 
His home is an immense circular tube; the light 
which guides his path is electric; the air he 
breathes is compressed, and forced in by powerful 
pumps through conduit pipes more than half a 
mile in length ; still ‘‘ Kicking Ben” is alive, and 
the natural, or, I should say, unnatural, acerbity 
of histemper is not in the least degree diminished. 
That an animal of his size should live amid such 
exceptional surroundings, and, more than that, be 
in perfect health and condition, is about the most 
striking proof we could have of the wonderful ad- 
vance of science during recent years. 

Any allusion to ‘“ Kicking Ben” would be in- 
complete without some reference to ‘ Jimmy” 
Manahan, the stable boss, whose duty it is to cater 
for the animal’s wants and minister ‘to his com- 
fort, which he does in a very efficient manner. 
Jimmy hails from the patriotic town of Granard, 
Ireland. He is about five feet in height, and 
weighs one hundred pounds. He is all ex- 
tremities ; his body is short and small, so also are 
his legs ; but I question if Chang, the Chinese 
giant, rejoices in a bigger head, or a more colossal 
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pair of feet. If he were only constructed in pro- 
portion to his head or feet I do not believe that 
there is a door in the city of New York through 
which he could pass without stooping. His voice 
is simply terrible, and resembles the bellowing of 
an infuriated Texan steer, or the deep rumbling 
of distant thunder. In the matter of swearing, 
he would have acquired a reputation, even in 
Flanders, had he been alive in the days of ‘‘ Uncle 
Toby.” Scarcely a day passes that he does not 
threaten to break some one’s jaw, knock his two 
eyes into one, wipe up the floor with him, or do 
him grievous bodily harm of some kind. But’ 
Jimmy’s bark is worse than his bite, and he is 
perfectly harmless. Any feeling in the shape of 
affection which has survived Time’s withering 
hand he now bestows upon ‘‘ Kicking Ben” and 
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a horrible specimen of a brindled bulldog with a 
countenance so formidable that at the very sight 
of it children scream, women faint, and strong 
men look out for a convenient fence-rail or a 
cobble-stone. 

Once in awhile, when the mule has particularly 
distinguished himself, either by breaking some 
one’s leg with a well-directed kick or biting a 
couple of pounds of flesh out of the arm or side 
of his driver, or when his dog Parnell has in fair 
fight chewed the windpipe out of his adversary, 
Jimmy, in the excitement attendant upon these 
gratifying events, indulges, perhaps a little too 
freely, in the cup that cheers. Then the manner 
in which he sings the praises of his pets, and con- 
dones their savageness, is indeed a study in the 
effects of environment upon human nature. 
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TuE investigation of the abysmal depths of the ocean 
has called for great ingenuity in the devising of apparatus. 
It was desirable to know the composition of the water at 
depths of several thousand fathoms, but the difficulty was 
to obtain samples which should not be mingled with 
water nearer the surface nor lose any of the sults or gases 
which they might contain (under the vast pressure at 
great depths) different from the water of less depth. For 
this purpose water - bottles, consisting of strong metal 
tubes, with valves at both ends to allow of a free circula- 
tion, were attached to a sounding-line at distances of 500 
meters apart. The valves were kept open by means of 
brass levers extending out from the line. When a proper 
length of line had been run out a ring was slipped over 
the line and allowed to descend, knocking the levers and 
closing the valves as it went down. With each bottle 
was attached a self-registering thermometer. The gases 
contained in the water tend very energetically to escape, 
pressing strongly on the valves, 
and closing the mouths more 
effectively. It had often hap- 
pened that, upon opening the 
valves, a jet of water was thrown 
from the body like Seltzer. Such 
was the method on the deep-sea 
expeditions of a dozen or more 
years ago. More recently tho 
naturalists of the Talisman have 
simplified the process, when the 
water was desired, not for its 
gases, but to discover what germs 
it contained, if any. Thick glass 
tubes, narrowed at the ends, and 
closed by an enameling-lamp 
after a vacuum had been pre- 
viously formed, were attached to 
the metallic tube inclosing the 
thermometers. They were ar- 
ranged in such a manner that, 
when the overthrow of the latter 
took place, one of the slender 
ends struck the lower part of the 
metallic frame bearing the ther- 
mometer. Under this shock the 
point struck broke, and then the 
water rushed into the interior 
of the tubes, from which it could 
not make its escape on account of the small diameter of 
the entrance. At each sounding, therefore, a specimen of 
the water at the bottom was brought up; and it was very 
easy to preserve this by immediately sealing the tube. 


Tue learned Journal of the Franklin Institute, in Phil- 
adelphia, printed in its August issue a long article by Mr. 
Thomas Elkinton, on ‘‘ Heating and Ventilation of Public 
Buildings,” which contained much that was valuable for 
popular knowledge. In regard to the controversy as to 
whether ventilation of small living-rooms should be at top 
or bottom, Mr. Elkinton says that the well-accepted con- 
clusion is that both theories are correct, according to cir- 
cumstances. In a room with few occupants the greater 
part of the air exhaled cools and falls to the floor (its spe- 
cific gravity being also increased by impurities added), and 
hence for sitting-rooms and chambers the floor-line is the 
proper level for air-outlets. Of methods of forced venti- 
lation for large rooms in stores or factories, Mr. Elkinton 
regards the method of forcing air into the room as superior 
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to an exhaust system. The latter, upon the chance open- 
ing of an outlet to the air outside, exposes inmates to shiy- 
ering blasts which are disagreeable and dangerous. ‘‘ The 
most effective apparatus,” Mr. Elkinton says, ‘‘ that has 
yet been devised for heating and ventilating large build- 
ings is by the use of an ordinary pressure-blower attached 
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Ir appears from the last Blue Book issued by the Pro- 
vincial Government of British Columbia that a new sea-fish 
has come into prominence among our neighbors of the far 
northwestern coast. It is officially to be called the ‘“ skil,” 
though it has been generally known as the black cod. The 
Inspector of the Province explains that the fish is neither 
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to a heating-chamber through which it forces the air, and 
from which the heated air is conducted in air-tight piping 
to the various rooms of the building.” Heating and ven- 
tilating plants may be built upon this method, it is claimed, 
which will keep all the rooms of the building at a proper 
temperature, and effect a complete change in the air every 
ten minutes. 


like a cod in appearance, nor in any way related to the 
Gadus family. As the scientific name Anoplopoma fimbria 
is too long for a utilitarian age, the fish is to be called 
skil, as named by the natives, though ‘‘ Pacific mackerel” 
would be better. The fish are taken with hand-lines and 
trawls. As an instance of the yield, it is stated that a 
trawl of 300 hooks being set in from 200 to 230 fathoms of 
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water, after two or three hours between 100 and 150 fish, 
averaging 10} pounds each, were hauled up. The Inspector 
says that the skil is without exception for table purposes 
the best fish taken out of the ocean, and that when it be- 
comes known in the English, United States and Australian 
markets a big trade must follow. Not much is known of 
its habits, but it is said to be very fat, yet of a most deli- 
cate flavor. 


Tue Swiss Cross gives the following as the recipe for a 


cement for mending iron, which is strong enough to re- 
sist blows of a sledge-hammer : ‘‘ This mixture is composed 
of equal parts of sulphur and white-lead, with about one- 
sixth proportion of borax, the three being thoroughly in- 
corporated together, 80 a8 to form one homogeneous mass. 
When the application is to be made of this composition 
it is wet with strong sulphuric acid, and a thin layer of it 
is placed between the two pieces of iron, these being at 
once pressed together. In five days it will be perfectly 
dry, all traces of the cement having vanished, and the 
work having every appearance of welding.” 


’ One of the traditional sights in Southern England has 
been the appearance, at intervals of a few years, of a small 
island, or group of islands, in Derwentwater Lake, which 
after a while disuppears. The island rises but a few inches 
above the surface of the lake, is covered with vegetation, 
and is firm enough to bear the weight of a man. Its area 
varies from a few square feet to two acres. This odd phe- 
nomenon has been carefully studied of late by Mr. G. BR. 
Symons, F.R.S., who announces that the island is merely 
the highest part of a great upheaval of the peat which 
here forms the lake-bottom ; when this blister-like eleva- 
tion subsides the island disappears. During the 150 years 
over which authentic records extend there have been about 
forty appenrances of the lake-bottom. But the most com- 
mon period for the recurrence of the phenomenon is in 
the months of July and August, it being especially apt to 
occur when there has been hot weather during this period. 


Tue following simple method of investigating the nat- 
ure of the ground underlying foundations is given by a 
writer in an English journal: ‘‘ Take a worn-out locomo- 
tive boiler-flue and cut slots about }x6 inches in a spiral 
winding around the flue. Then sharpen one end of the 
flue to a cutting-edge and put a heavy screw cap on the 
other end. The cap should be not less than three inches 
long and solid for two inches of its length. In using the 
testing-appnratus drive the flue down with a heavy sledge ; 
at the same time turn the pipe with a large chain-tongs. 
The pipe can be lifted again by a lever or a derrick of 
portable form. When the tube is withdrawn the charac- 
ter of the material penetrated can be examined through 
the slots in thesides. A locomotive-boiler flue is generally 
about eleven feet long, but this is usually sufficient to test 
the foundations of light structures. 


Tur polyphone, or electric trumpet, is an original in- 
strument. Its operation depends on a current being peri- 
odically interrupted by the vibration of a plate, when a 
ontinuous sound of peculiar tone is produced. This clec- 
“ sic trumpet constitutes an apparatus midway between the 
_Jephone and the electric bell, for the latter of which it 
may be substituted with advantage in a great number of 
cases. 

SEarce-Licuts of high candle-power are being installed 
on many ocean steamers for the purpose of detecting ice- 
bergs and other obstacles in foggy weather or on dark 
nights, and the dangers of ocean travel will thus be ma- 
terially reduced. A few years ago the passage through the 
Suez Canal would occupy three or four days, although the 


distance is only eighty-eight miles. In consequence of the 
narrowness of the canal and the wash of waves caused by 
rapid progression, the speed of vessels in transit is limited 


to five miles an hour. Now the trip is accomplished in | 


twenty-four hours. A powerful search-light is placed on 
a platform specially rigged up for the purpose in front of 
the bow of the vessel and five feet above the water-line. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Wno does not remember the great real-estate boom of 
Southern California in 1886-87? Noone who took an act- 
ive part in it will ever forget the experience they had. It 
was one of the greatest booms the country has ever seen, 
lasting nearly two years and involving an incredible 
amount of money and number of people. A full and very 
graphic account of this real-estate craze is given in ‘‘ Mill- 
ionaires of a Day,” by Theodore 8. Van Dyke: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. The story is told in an 
entertaining style, and is full of bright touches of human 
nature, so that it is eminently readable and interesting, 
besides being a true history of the famous boom. 


Reapzzs of Oliver Optic’s booke—and they are as count- 
less as the stars—will be glad to know that his ‘‘ Way of 
the World,” one of the few stories he has written for the 
old folks, has been published in the Good Company Se- 
ries by Lee & Shepard, Boston, under the title, ‘‘ Three 
Millions.” Mr. Adams's books are always ‘‘ good com- 
pany.” 7 

Ir is interesting to study the progress that has been 
made in the building of steamboats during the last hun- 
dred years. The changes that have taken place in the 
character of these vessels since the first successful steam- 
boat was Jaunched by John Fitch, in 1786, is wonderful. 
The history of these changes, with all the facts and fig- 
ures, can be found in ‘‘ Fifty Years on the Mississippi ; 
or, The History of River Navigation”: E. W. Gould, St. 
Louis, Mo. Captain Gould is an old steamboat man of 
long experience, and has brought together in his boolc 
many personal recollections, besides a fund of information 
gathered from every available source. It is a large book 
of 750 pages, und contains a number of illustrations and 
portraits. 


Wiiiuam Jackson Anmstrona adds to the literature of 
Siberia a paper-covered book, entitled, ‘Why Kennan 
Weat to Siberia.” It contains a number of illustrations, 
and is published by the Pacific Press Publishing om 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 


Tre list of books suggested by Edward eer 
‘Looking Backward” has not yet stopped growing. Ad- 
ditions to it in all sorts of shapes and styles are still being 
made, and probably will continue to be made for some time 
to come. One of the latest of the ‘‘ looking backward " 
books is ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the British Empire,” 
by an English Premier: The Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. This purports to be a picture of polit- 
ical and social life in Great Britain a thousand years 
hence. It is in the form of a novel, and while there is 
little of real value to it, it is not uninteresting. 


Tuere are still too few, and there can never be too 
many, books like Dr. Charles C. Abbott's ‘ Outings at 


.Odd Times,” just published by D. Appleton & Co. in a 


beautiful little volume. The author's habitat is the valley 
of the Delaware River, and his essays are divided among 
the four seasons of the year. Nature animate and inani- 
mate — in fact, ‘‘all outdoors”—finds wise and sympa- 
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thetic interpretation in these charming pages. Dr. Ab- 
bott tells in his preface of a young lady from a city re- 
nowned for its schools who startled her country cousins 
by asking, while toying with an ear of corn, ‘‘ Which end, 
when you plant, do you put in the ground—the blunt or 
the pointed one?” ‘To such a person, ‘‘ Outings at Odd 
Times” might be valuable as an introductory primer to 
nature, while those who have been brought up on Tho- 
reau, Jeffrics and Burroughs will hail the book with full- 
est appreciation and delight. 


Gracz GrREENWoop’s “ History of My Pets” and ‘‘8to- 
ries. of My Childhood” have been juvenile classics for a 
generation past. They are now issued in new revised edi- 
tions, with plenty of pictures and handsome binding, by 
the United States Book Company (successors to John W. 
Lovell). 

Or the making of-many books of poetry there is no end. 
Every day hundreds of new poetic barks are launched on 
the sea of popular favor. A treacherous sea many of them 
find it, and they are wrecked and sink at once into the 
depths of oblivion. A bark of this kind these days must 
be well ballasted in order to sail along smoothly for 
any length of time. G. W. Dillingham, New York, has 
just launched such a bark in ‘‘ Galgano’s Wooing, and 
Other Poems,” by Mrs. Sarah Bridges Stebbins. It is a 


prettily bound book, containing a number of creditable | 


poems, a few rondeaus and about forty sonnets. Mra. 
Stebbins does not string a lot of meaningless words to- 
gether, but manages to say something definite in each of 
her productions. Another book of poetry is ‘‘ The Sea 
King,” by J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D., published in paper 
covers by the author at Palmyra, N.J. It is a description 
of the crusade under Richard I. of England. Just what 
its particular claim to public favor is would be difficult to 
discover. 


Mas. Oarnnre Stevens Water, a valued contributor to 
Fea Lesuie’s Porutaz Monraty, has published a collec- 
tion of her poems in a dainty volume bearing the title of 
‘* Rose -ashes." These are sweet, graceful lyrics, every 
one of them full of impressions and echoes of the Golden 
State, where 
‘The old Pacific harshly calls to Mendocino’s shore, 
But sighs at Santa Barbara's feet his love-song o'er and 

o'er: 
The giant redwoods greeting send to orange, fig and lime, 
And Siskiyou holds out a cup for wine of Anaheim. 

* * * * * * * 
Tho rose entwines the orange-tree, the sea-winds rock the 


ines, 
Dad wheat cieaved lift their golden heads amid the cluster- 
ing vines; 
The latest glow of sunset still enfolds them evermore, 
While Strength and Beauty stand hand-clasped upon this 
Western shore.” 


James Wurtrcoms Ritzr’s poems, such of them as are 
written in “child dialect,” about children and for chil- 
dren, are issued by the Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, 
in a handsome volume entitled ‘‘ Rhymes of Childhood,” 
accompanied by a very winning portrait of the popular 
Hoosier author. All the well-known Rileyisms of the mag- 
j ezines are here, and a great many new ones. They rather 
gain in being collected together, forming a kind of sunay 
atmosphere of their own, in which it is charming to read 
over again ‘‘The Man in the Moon,” ‘“ Little Orphant 
Annie,” ‘The Land of Used-to-Bé,” and ‘‘The Happy 
Little Cripple.” Mr. Riley’s publishers are also bringing 
out, simultaneously with the above, a companion volume 
containing his ‘‘ grown-up" verse of the last year or two. 
This includes the exquisite lines of tribute to a young 
brother poet, Madison Cawein. originully printed in the 
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Indianapolis Journal, and which seem to us the most fe- 
licitous of Riley’s lyric efforts, outside of the dialect vein : 


A SOUTHERN SINGER. 
(Written in Madison Cawein's “Lyrics and Idyls.”) 


Herein are blown from out the South 

Songs blithe as those of Pan’s pursed mouth— 
As sweet in voice as, in perfume. : 
The night-breath of magnolia bloom. 


Such sumptuous languor lures the sense— 
Such luxury of indvlence— : 

The eyes blur as a nymph’s might blur, 
With water-lilies watching her. 


You waken, thrilling at the trill 

Of some wild bird that seems to spill 
The silence full of winy dri 

Of song that Fancy sips Pea a? sips. 


Betimes, in brambled lanes where through 
The chipmunk stripes himself from view, 
You pause to lop a creamy spray 

Of elder-blossoms by the way ; 


Or where the morning dew is yet 
Gray on the topmost rail, you set 
A sudden palm, and, vaulting, meet 
Your vaulting shadow in the wheat. 


On lordly swards of suave incline, 
Entessellate with shade and shine, 
You shall misdoubt your lowly birth, 
Clad on as one of princely worth: 


The falcon on your wrist shall rido— 
Your milk-white palfrey side by side 
With one of raven-black—you fain 
Would kiss the hand that holds the rein. 


Nay, nay, Romancer! Poet! Seer! 

Sing us back home from there to here : 
Grant your high grace and wit, but we 
Most honor your simplicity. 


Herein are blown from out the South 

Songs blithe as those of Pan's pursed mouth— 
As sweet in voice as, in perfume, 

The night-breath of magnolia bloom. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By RicHarp B. KimBai, LL.D. 


EVERY man, woman and child of American 
birth and origin is familiar with the events of 
our Revolutionary War, from the destruction 
of the tea in Boston Harbor to the capitulation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. This stirring history 
is renewed year by year, and on each “ Fourth of 
July ” the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ” is read 
in assemblies of the people over the whole land, 
reviving, at least temporarily and in a sentimental 
way, our detestation of the ‘‘ British” and the 
“«Redcoats.” With the greater number any se- 
rious acquaintance with the early history of our 
country appears to stop here. It seems enough 
to fully comprehend for what the war was waged, 
that we triumphed, and that we are reaping the 
reward of our victory. 

It will be my object, in this article, to give 
some account of the ordeals through which the 
country passed, after its independence was ac- 
knowledged by the nations of the world, before it 
could be claimed that its institutions were firmly 
established and on sure foundations. Further, I 
would, if such were possible, silence a distinctive 
class, whose stock in trade, when conversing on 
the subject, is limited to unqualified praise of the 
“good old times,” when statesmen were high- 
minded and politicians honest, and the republic 
conducted on the highest principles of virtue and 
probity ; who tell us that in social life we are fast 
degenerating, and that the habits of the wealthy 
and fashionable are made up of frivolous vanities, 
when compared with the dignified and elevating 
customs of our ancestors. To the student of 
history I shall have little that is new to com- 
municate ; but the country is not made up of 
students of history, and I trust that to others 
the recital may not prove uninteresting. 

The eight years of war were succeeded by five 
years of still greater uncertainty and peril to the 
thirteen Colonies. When, in 1783, peace was pro- 
claimed, it found the land jubilant, it is true, 
over so great a triumph, but it also found it with 
its material interests neglected, homes desolated, 
families in mourning, and a ruinous debt weigh- 
ing heavily upon all. Much more than that. For, 
during the continuance of the struggle with Great 
Britain, the Colonies were linked firmly together 
by the bond of a common cause, involving joint 
perils and sufferings. The ‘‘ peace ” changed these 
conditions—it obliterated them. There remained 
no common cause ! 

The war had been conducted by the Conti- 
nental Congress under articles of confederation 
between the Colonies, prepared by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, and, although sub- 


mitted in July, 1776, were only adopted, after 
much discussion and heated debate, in Novem- 
ber, 1777! By these articles the thirteen States 
took the title of the ‘“‘ United States of America.” 
Their object was to enter into ‘‘a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their defense, the 
security of their liberties and their mutual and 
general welfare; binding themselves to _ assist 
each other against all force offered to or attacks 
made upon them, or any of them, on account 
of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pre- 
tense whatever.” Under this voluntary agree- 
ment the sovereignty of each State was jealously 
guarded. It raised its own troops, it appointed 
all the regimental officers ; but all troops were to 
be armed, clothed and equipped at the expense 
of the United States. It was for the Congress to 
declare the proportion to be paid by each State ; 
but it had no powers for compelling payment or 
enforcing the levies of men after the quota for 
each State had been fixed. When the war was 
concluded it only remained for the Congress to 
attempt to create something like a national cred- 
it, by the liquidation, in some shape, of the 
national debt. Again, it could only recommend a 
just apportionment among the States, but it was 
utterly powerless to levy taxes or enforce the pay- 
ment of duties. 

Here began the real peril to the republic-——_the 
chief danger to the life of the nation. It was now 
that Washington himself almost despaired of the 
situation. ‘ The disinclination of the individual 
States ” (these were his words in 1784) ‘to yield 
competent powers to Congress for the Federal 
Government. their unreasonable jealousy of that 
body and of one another, and the disposition, 
which seems to pervade each, of being all-wise 
and all-powerful within itself, will, if there be 
not a change in the system, be our downfall as 
a nation.” ‘“‘I am uneasy and apprehensive,” ex- 
claimed John Jay in 1786; ‘‘more so than during 
the war.” 

Light broke in at last. In that same year, 
1786, Virginia, to her honor be it spoken, ap- 
pointed Commissioners, to meet any that might be 
named by other States, ‘“‘to consider the subject 
of the trade and commerce of the ‘ Confederacy," 
and adopt some uniform system which would tend 
to the common interest and permanent harmony 
of all the States.” Eight States responded— 
making nine in all. We place them on the record 
as follows: Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, Massa~ 
chusetts, Rhode Island and North Carolina — 
Shortly after Delegates from the first five States 
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named met at Annapolis, where they drew up an 
address to all the States, which was more compre- 
hensive than the original proposition by Virginia, 
for it recommended that Comissioners be appoint- 
ed, with enlarged powers, ‘‘ to devise such further 
provisions as should appear to them necessary to 
render the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 
All the thirteen States responded to this appeal 
and appointed Commissioners except Rhode Isl- 
and, which took no part in the deliberations of 
this famous Convention. By its rules each State 
was to be represented by not less than three and 
cand not more than seven, and each State had one 
vote. The Convention met, May 25th, 1787, 
in Philadelphia, while the Congress assembled in 
New York. On the 7th of September, 1787, the 
‘Convention had finished its labors, and presented 
to the several States for their adoption Zhe Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. The 
ratification of this instrument by nine States 
would suffice for the establishment of the Consti- 
tution between those States. 

The season succeeding the completion of their 
labors by the Convention has been fitly called the 
“Year of Suspense.” The country held its breath 
during those dreadful months of anxiety. Would 
the States separately ratify the work of their rep- 
resentatives, concluded after earnest, careful de- 
liberation and mutual concession ? Doubt, as 
well as anxiety, occupied the public mind, espe- 
cially when it became known that the proposed 
Constitution was undergoing the ordeal of hostile 
debate and criticism, particularly in the States of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, at that period the 
most influential in the Union, and essentially the 
most interested in its adoption. Hamilton did 
not attempt to conceal his solicitude. ‘A nation 
without a national government is an awful spec- 
tacle,” he wrote to a friend. Meanwhile discus- 
sions became heated, for the Constitution was an 
instrument of Compromise from beginning to 
end. ‘The opinion I have had of its errors I 
sacrificed to the public good,” said Franklin. 
These words might have been put in the mouth 
of every member, and it was this noble sentiment 
that made the proceedings of the Convention, 
when all was finished, unanimous. 

Before the close of the year (1787) Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware had ratified the 
instrument, followed by Georgia on January 2d. 
We must credit the South with the greater una- 
nimity in the matter. In Delaware and Georgia, 
as in New Jersey, the vote was unanimous. In 
Maryland it stood 63 to 12, and in South Caro- 
lina, 149 to 73. In the two States referred to, 
where the debate was violent, the vote for ratifi- 
cation in Massachusetts was 187 to 168, and in 
Virginia, 89 to 79. These States, by historical 
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asssociations and their then present conditions, 
represented the two leading and antagonistic po- 
litical elements in the country ; and while each 
State desired the adoption of new articles of con- 
federation, it exhibited a reluctance to surrender 
to the general government what the proposed 
Constitution demanded. 

In the midst of great discordance of opinion 
through the length and breadth of the land, one 
by one the States ratified the Constitution ; and 
the Summer of the year 1788 found it adopted by 
all except North Carolina and Rhode Island, the 
latter keeping aloof till 1790. In this way, out 
of the heat and turmoil of angry debate and dis- 
cussion, came forth, armed and panoplied, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a National 
Government, adequate, strong, impregnable. 

As soon as the necessary number of States had 
notified Congress of their acceptance of the Con- 
stitution an Act was passed for the election of 
President and Vice-president. The first Congress 
under the Constitution, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, was appointed to 
meet on March 4th, 1789, in New York. The 
day was celebrated by the firing of cannon and 
ringing of bells, and other joyful demonstrations. 
Not members enough of either House assembled 
to form a quorum. ‘This was owing mainly to 
the great difficulties of traveling, especially in 
the more remote parts of the country. The elec- 
tions had meantime been held, and, although not 
officially announced, it was well understood that 
Washington was the unanimous choice of the peo- 
ple for President. 

It was not till April 6th that the two Houses 
were organized. ‘Their first business was to open 
and count the votes for President. The election 
of Washington was, as I have said, unanimous. 
For the second candidate the votes were much 
scattered, but John Adams, having the next larg- 
est number, became, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, Vice-president. 

Washington received official notice of his elec- 
tion on April 14th, and on the morning of the 
16th he left Mount Vernon for New York. It 
would be impossible to describe the joy of the 
country on this occasion. It was exhibited by 
every demonstration of transport and delight. 
Firing of cannon, ringing of bells, bonfires and 
military displays appeared inadequate to express 
the raptures of the people. In Pennsylvania the 
President was met by two troops of cavalry and 
a large procession of citizens headed by the Gov- 
ernor. In Philadelphia he was saluted at every 
step with cries of ‘‘ Long live George Washing- 
ton! Long live the Father of his people !” 
These demonstrations continued with increasing 
enthusiasm till the arrival in New York. There 
all the vessels in the harbor were decorated with 
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innumerable flags and streamers, the Spanish 
man-of-war the Galveston suddenly displaying, 
as the barge of the President was passing, every 
flag and signal known among nations, accompa- 
nied by a salute of thirteen guns. The streets 
were so crowded that it was extremely difficult 
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come him. His arrival and departure were sig- 
nalized by similar demonstrations at all the chief 
places through which he passed. At the Connect- 
icut line he was received by the Westchester 
Light Horse and conducted to King’s Bridge, 
where he was met by a large deputation consist- 
ing of the heads of departments, a great number 
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window was filled, the ladies being largely in the 
majority. 

Less demonstrative, but still with great pomp 
and circumstance, was the ‘ progress” of the 
Vice-president, John Adams, from his home in 
Braintree. He was escorted to Boston by a troop 
of horse. There bells were rung, salutes fired, 
and magistrates and citizens turned out to wel- 


of Members of Congress, military officers and pri- 
vate citizens, on horseback and in carriages. 

The sagacious mind of Washington already en- 
tertained forebodings of the trials which awaited 
him; for, the day after his arrival, he wrote in 
his private Journal: ‘‘ The display of boats which 
attended and joined us on this occasion, some 
with vocal and some with instrumental music on 
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‘board, the decorations of the ships, the roar of 
cannon and the loud aeclamations of the people 
which rent the skies as I passed along the 
wharves, filled my mind with sensations as pain- 
ful (considering the reverse of this scene, which 
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statue on the spot, corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, where he took the oath of office. 

For nearly a fortnight before the inauguration 
the taverns and boarding-houses in the city had 
been thronged with visitors, and every private 
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may be the case, after all my labors to do good) 
as they are pleasing.” 

The inauguration of Washington as chief mag- 
istrate of the United States was minutely de- 
scribed in the journals of the day on the occa- 
.sion, not very long since, of the unveiling of his 


house filled with guests from all parts of the 
Union. The ladies were most enthusiastic on 
the occasion. ‘‘ We shall remain here, even if 
we have to sleep in tents, as so many will have to 
do,” wrote Miss Ingersoll to Miss McKean. ‘ Mr. 
Williamson had promised to engage us rooms at 
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Fraunces’s, but that was jammed long ago, as 
was every other decent public house; and now, 
while we are waiting at Mr. Vandervoort’s, in 
Maiden Lane, till after dinner, two of our beaus 
are running about town, determined to obtain for 
us the best places to stay at which can be opened 
for love, money or the most persuasive specches. ” 
Without going into further details, it is worthy 
of special notice that Washington was dressed in 
& coat, waistcoat and breeches of fine dark-brown 
cloth, and white silk stockings. all of American 
manufacture ; the Vice-president being still more 
showily dressed, entirely in American fabrics. 
* * * * * * 

Eight years of sanguinary warfare, five years 
of troublous discussion and heated controversy 
—then a Constitution adopted, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives chosen, a President 
and Vice-president elected, and the entire ma- 
chinery of government set in motion amidst the 
universal rejoicings of the nation. 

Would it not be reasonable to suppose that at 
last the republic had been floated into security 
by the unanimous act of the whole people—that 
nothing could come to pass which would endanger 
its existence; and while differences of opinion 
would arise creating political parties, unavoida- 
ble, in fact necessary, in a constitutional govern- 
ment, there would remain no perils to surmount, 
while the country would at last enjoy political 
rest and tranquillity ? 

This was far from being the case. In fact, 
with the inauguration of Washington as Presi- 
dent came a trying ordeal for the country, for 
the strength of the government was to be tested 
under an extraordinary and a most unhappy train 
of circumstances. How did this come about ? 

The revolt of the Colonies struck the crowned 
heads of Europe aghast. That a number of scat- 
tered settlements, still threatened by hostile In- 
dians, should have the audacity to brave the 
strongest nation of the world! After the war was 
concluded these same European powers were as- 
tounded at the spectacle of thirteen separate and 
distinct sovereignties changed on a sudden into 
a nation—that nation a republic—with an estab- 
lished Constitution and wise laws. They watched 
eagerly to see this ‘‘ puper fabric ” crumble, and the 
government fall into irretrievable confusion and 
anarchy, only to be rescued by the firm hand of 
king, dictator or irresponsible despot. 

All but France. Why was France the excep- 
tion ? Because she hated England. The French 
Government rejoiced to witness a rebellion calen- 
lated at least to annoy, if not to weaken, her tra- 
ditional enemy, with whom she was almost per- 
petually at war. Just then a hollow peace ex- 
isted between the two countries, speedily ended 
after the capture of Burgovne, when a treaty was 
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concluded with the United States, and France: 
began to aid us, first with money, and later with 
troops and ships, by which we were enabled. to. 
capture the army of Cornwallis, and virtually to 
put an end to the war. The gratitude of the na- 
tion was intense, and was displayed on all occa- 
sions. Few stopped to consider that the assist- 
ance rendered by France was more from a desire- 
to humiliate England than out of affection for- 
‘America. Indeed, it would seem invidious to. 
draw nice distinctions. Besides—Lafayette. He- 
came to us as a private individual, with large- 
material aid, devoting himself to our cause when 
the period was darkest. 

The adoption of a Constitution and the estab-. 
lishment of a republic drove the French people 
wild with excitement. The States-general were- 
summoned, and a National Assembly constituted. 
The people rose ez masse in Paris and destroyed 
the Bastile. The United States sympathized with 
these acts; but when they culminated in excesses. 
of the bloodiest and most brutal nature the more 
thoughtful took a new view of the situation. The- 
less thoughtful, and those who had become de-- 
voted to French ideas, maintained that the evil 
would clarify itself, and that France would 
emerge from the ordeal a glorious republic, 
founded on “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.”’ 
The first class named were accused of devotion to 
English customs and laws, as worthy not only of' 
respect but imitation. The latter were denounced 
as cherishing ideas subversive of all religion and all 
morality. The truth did not wholly lie on either 
side, but the contention produced a bitterness of 
party spirit which raged for many years, and 
which has not been equaled for rancor and ma-- 
lignity by any of our political parties since. 

Jefferson was the embodiment of what we- 
may term ‘‘French ideas”; Hamilton, of the: 
“English.” Around these were ranged respect-. 
ively the great men of the nation. Washington, 
the central figure, towered high—not neutral, but 
impartial. He had, nevertheless, begun to be ac-- 
cused of a too great attention to form and cere- 
mony, after the manner of the English Court, by 
which it was argued that he favored a monarchy. 
Even on the occasion of his coming to New York: 
to take the oath of office envy, jealousy and ma- 
lignity were already displayed. It seems incred-. 
ible, but it is a fact, that his arrival was made. 
the subject of a caricature ‘full of disloyal and 
profane allusions,” called ‘‘The Entry.” It rep- 
resented the President mounted on an ass and in 
the arms of his man Billy, Colonel David Hum-. 
phreys leading the Jack and chanting hosannas.- 
and birthday odes. The following couplet pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of the devil: 


“The glorious time has come to pass 
When David shall conduct an ass.” 
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In reality, no person was more distinguished 
for simplicity of manners and a dislike of osten- 
tation than Washington. But he entertained the 
opinion that a proper respect and observance 
should be paid to the office he filled. In this 
view the Vice-president, Mr. Adams, fully shared. 
Indeed it was, at that period, difficult to discon- 
nect the idea of a government from the employ- 
ment of titles of some sort which should partake 
in a measure of the stately etiquette of the Eng- 
lish Court. The people, however, were specially 
averse to every approach to imitation of this nat- 
ure. Nevertheless, among the first things con- 
sidered in Congress was, by what style or title the 
President and Vice-president should be addressed. 
That body appointed a committee to report on 
the subject. The House of Representatives de- 
cided against all titles. The Senate commitiee, 
on the contrary, recommended the style of ‘‘ His 
Highness the President of the United States of 
America and Protector of their Liberties.” The 
House still refused assent to any titles whatever. 
The Senate, thereupon, passed an admirable res- 
olution, rehearsing that in view of a decent re- 
spect for the opinion of foreign nations, whose 
custom it was to annex titles to the office of their 
chief magistrate, and in order that a due respect 
for the majesty of the people might not be haz- 
arded by an appearance of singularity, it had 
thought it best to use some such distinctions ; 
but, desirous of preserving harmony with the 
House of Representatives, it would conform to 
its practice and adopt the simple style, ‘‘To the 
President of the United States.” Thus was nipped 
in the bud, by the Representatives direct from the 
people and against the opinion of both Washing- 
ton and Adams, the proposition to create a high- 
sounding appellation for the President and Vice- 
president, which would have spread quickly to 
the heads of departments and other offices under 
the government. Even at this day, perhaps, every 
member of Congress who goes to Washington in 
that capacity is not aware that the title of “‘ Hon- 
orable” which he accepts so complacently is a 
mere simulated title quite as repugnant to our 
ideas of republican simplicity as were the terms 
“« Highness,” ‘“‘ High Mightiness” and ‘Serene 
Highness,” at one time under discussion in the 
early days of the republic. 

It now remained for the President to appoint 
the members of his Cabinet, which then consisted 
of but four. It appears that he was not a con- 
vert to the idea that his Cabinet should be a 
“unit.” For he appointed Jefferson—who, the 
reader will bear in mind, had just returned from 
France—Secretary of State, and Hamilton, his 
political opponent, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Edmund Randolph, a devoted friend of Jeffer- 
son, was. made Attorney-general, and bluff old 
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General Knox Secretary of War. This was am 
equal division between parties already formed and. 
already bitter, for Randolph sided with Jelferson,. 
Knox with Iamilton, on all disputed subjects. 
Washington brought every question before the: 
members of his Cabinet. He consulted specially 
with Jefferson and with Hamilton. These men, 
so prominent in the councils of the nation, in- 
variably differed in their opinions and judgments. 
It was left for Washington to decide between them. 
Here let us turn aside for the moment to lighter 
and perhups, to some of our readers, more interest- 
ing subjects. 

There were at the period of which we write: 
in this country many distinguished foreigners, 
mostly Frenchmen, who had visited the United 
States to mark the customs and manners of a 
people who had so successfully achieved political 
liberty. The accounts vary much with the views. 
and sentiments entertained by each traveler, and 
are at the same time very interesting, giving as 
they do pictures of the country and of the habits 
of social life of the most prominent actors on the 
political stage. We have an account by Brissot 
de Warville, a young gentleman of fine intelli- 
gence, of a dinner at the house of Cyrus Griffin, 
the President of the last Continental Congress. 
“‘T saw,” he remarks, ‘‘seven or eight women all 
dressed in great hats, plumes, etc. It was with 
pain I remarked much of pretension in some of 
these women ; one acted the giddy vivacious ; an- 
other, the woman of sentiment. This last had 
many pruderies and grimaces. Two among these 
had their bosoms very naked. I was scandalized 
at this indecency among republicans.” ‘I re- 
marked,” he says further on, ‘‘that his table was 
freed from many usages observed elsewhere ; no 
fatiguing presentations; no toasts, so annoying in 
a numerous society. Little wine was drank after 
the women had retired.” 

We quote the following from the Abbé Robin : 
‘Piety is not the only motive which induces 
American women to be constant in their attend- 
ance at church. Having no places of public 
amusement, no fashionable promenades, they go. 
to church to display their fine dresses. They 
often appear there clothed in silks, and sometimes 
covered with superb ornaments. .... At twenty 
years of age the women have no longer the fresh- 
ness of youth; at thirty-five or forty they are 
wrinkled and decrepit.” Liancourt, in his “ Trav- 
els in the United States,” tells us that there is 
an excessive avidity among the Americans for be- 
coming rich. He says, however, that this does 
not lead them on to avarice ; on the contrary, that. 
they are generous in their expenditure and char- 
itable toward the unfortunate. ‘‘Though there 
be no distinctions acknowledged by law, fortune 
and the nature of professions form different 
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classes. The merchants, the lawyers, the land- 


owners who do not cultivate their land them- 
selves, the physicians and the clergy form the 
first class. The inferior merchants, the farmers 
and the artisans make up the second.. The third 
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class is composed of workmen. In balls, concerts 
and public amusements these classes do not mix, 
and yet, except the laborer in ports and the com- 
mon sailor, every one calls himself and is called 
by others a gentleman.” He pays a genuine trib- 
ute to the women of America. ‘‘ They possess 
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everywhere to the highest degree the domestic 
virtues and all others. The young women enjoy 
a liberty which to French manners would ap- 
pear disorderly. They go out alone, walk with 
young men, and separate with them from the 


rest of the company in large assemblies. In short, 
they enjoy the same degree of liberty which mar- 
ried women do in France, and which married 
women here do not take. But they are far from 
abusing it,” ete. Philip Mazzie, at one time Privy 
Councilor to the King of Poland, writing of Vir- 
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ginia ladies, says that “ young women whose posi- 
tion in life relieves them from domestic duties 
often get up parties of pleasure to ride on horse- 
back from one house to another through woods 
and over rivers, stopping at different places to 
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have as many young men with them as possible,” 
etc. In another place he says: ‘‘ In America it 
would be deemed a great indelicacy in a woman 
to show her legs two or three inches above her 
ankles. ‘This would appear like affectation in 
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take rest as they require it, and have a dance as 
often as they can. They go on increasing their 
party by taking with them girls from the differ- 
ent houses which they visit. These excursions 
often extend to a hundred leagues or more, and 
last several months. The managers endeavor to 


many parts of Europe, while in some of the Greek 
islands it would be ridiculous in a woman to 
have her skirts extend below her knees. In 
those things which depend entirely on custom no 
nation has a right to criticise another.” M. Vol- 
ney indulges in a severe tirade against American 
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dietetics, which he thinks demands the interfer- 
ence of the government ! 

To show that a custom of the present day pre- 
vailed at an early period, I quote from Washing- 
ton’s Journal of May 18th, 1787: ‘‘ Accompanied 
Mrs. Morris and some other ladies to hear a Mrs. 
O’Connell read. The lady being reduced in cir- 
cumstances, had recourse to this expedient to 
obtain a little money.” 

The letters of Mrs. Smith, the wife of Colonel 
William S. Smith, and daughter of John Adams, 
are very piquant. The French Minister (Count 
de Moustier) she describes as a handsome and 
apparently polite man. The marchioness, his 
sister (Mme. de Brehan), ‘‘is the oddest figure 
the eyes ever beheld. There isso much said of 
and about her, and so little truth can be known, 
that I cannot pretend to form any judgment.” Not 
so with John Armstrong, who writes : ‘“ We have 
a French Minister now with us, and if France 
had wished to destroy the little remembrance 
that is left of her and her exertions in our be- 
half she would have sent just such a Minister ; 
distant, haughty, penurious and entirely governed 
by the caprices of a little, singular, whimsical, 
hysterical old woman, whose delight is in playing 
with a negro child and caressing a monkey.” 
This whimsical, hysterical old woman is the mar- 
chioness referred to by Mrs. Smith of whom she 
could not form any kind of judgment. In an- 
other letter to her mother Mrs. Smith describes 
Mrs. Knox, the wife of General Knox, as “‘ neat 
in her dress and attentive to her family, and very 
fond of her children. But,” she adds, “her size 
is enormous ; I am frightened when I look at her ; 
I verily believe that her waist is as large as three 
of yours, at least.” Mrs. Smith, like John Adams, 
her father, was a great stickler for observances. 
It seems on their return from England, where her 
husband had been Secretary of Legation, Sir John 
Temple, the British Consul-general, did not call 
upon him, although it appeareu to have been his 
habit to call upon strangers of distinction on their 
arrival. It is true that Lady Temple called on 
Mrs. Smith. The latter writes to her mother: 
*‘T returned Lady Temple’s visit by a card, with- 
out asking for her, which she complains of. I 
will not exchange visits with any lady when my 
husband is not received with equal attention.” 
Might not this little affair be recorded, mutatis 
mutandis, as happening in 1890 at New York or 
Newport ? We give one more extract: “ You 
would not be much pleased with society here. It 
is quite enough dissipated. Public dinners, pub- 
lic days and private parties may take up a per- 
son’s whole attention if they attend to them all.” 
Of one of these dinners she says: ‘‘ Had you been 
present you would have trembled for your coun- 
try to have seen, heard and observed the men who 
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are its rulers. Very different they were, I believe, 
in times past.” The reader will observe that the 
“ good old times” were then quoted as they have 
been from remote antiquity. It is no more than 
just to present both sides of the picture. General 
Armstrong, writing to General Gates, says : *‘ Colo- 
nel Smith has returned from St. James’s. He 
brings with him a wife and child—the whole 
profit of his legation. Te has parted with some 
of his characteristical buckram, but he has, I fear, 
exchanged it for a coxcombry of the worst sort— 
that of the mind. He is now a very profound 
politician, and indeed so much so that he is often 
quite unintelligible. His wife, who is the daughter 
of Mr. Adams, is the negative being described by 
Mrs. Shandy.” The explanation of this is that 
the Smiths belonged to the extreme of one of the 
parties already formed, while Armstrong repre- 
sented the other side. 

The most important subject for the considera- 
tion of Congress at its first session was that of 
the national credit. Each of the States had 
incurred during the war what at that time was 
a large indebtedness. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury proposed the assumption of the State debts 
by the government. This project met with so 
strong an opposition in Congress that, after a 
series of violent discussions, the Bill introduced 
for that purpose was lost in the House by two 
votes. The Southern States were mainly opposed 
to the measure, and it seemed at one time that it 
must be abandoned. Recourse was then had, not 
exactly to a compromise, but to a bargain. Phil- 
adelphia, it will be remembered, was no longer 
the seat of government, which had been trans- 
ferred to New York. The question of the per- 
manent seat had also been a subject of heated 
controversy, owing to the conflicting interests 
of the different States — the Eastern States 
favoring New York, the Southern desiring a lo- 
cation in Virginia. By the earnest entreaties of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, as he tells us, consented 
to use his influence in favor of this arrangement : 
The government was to be established at Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and then permanently 
at some point on the Potomac. Jefferson induced 
two of the Potomac members to change their 
votes; Hamilton carried the Eastern States, and 
Robert Morris the Middle States. In this way 
the assumption of the State debts, limited to a 
specific sum, passed both Houses by a very close 
vote. Shortly after the “ten miles square” was 
ceded by Maryland and Virginia to the United 
States, and designated the ‘District of Colum- 
bia.” This is the history of the ‘State debt 
assumption” and of the locating of the capital 
at Washington. It seems to have been the be- 
ginning of Jefferson’s special virulence toward 
Hamilton. He declared (we quote his words) he 
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had been ‘‘duped by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, 
not then sufficiently understood by me; and of 
all the errors of my political life, this has occa- 
sioned me the deepest regret.” 

At the very commencement of Washington's 
term of office we are told that Jefferson, in fa- 
miliar conversations with him, remonstrated ear- 
nestly and frequently against the forms and cere- 
monies prevailing at the seat of government. 
Washington in reply simply stated that they had 
been adopted at the advice of others, and that 
for himself he was indifferent to all forms. He 
soon became aware what exaggerated accounts of 
these forms had been circulated in Virginia. A 
friend writes him that a person whom he calls 
Colonel B had affirmed, speaking of the 
President’s levees, that there was more pomp used 
there than at St. James's, where he had been, 
and that Washington's bows were more stately 
and stiff.” Washington was a man conscious of 
rectitude, considerate, impartial, but of extreme 
sensibility, keenly alive to unjust attacks, and of 
a passionate temper held under great control. 
The virulent assaults by the ‘‘ French party,” as 
it was called, cut him to the quick. ‘‘I can truly 
say,” he wrote to a friend, while referring to the 
ridiculous charges of Colonel B——, “I had 
rather be at Mount Vernon, with a friend or two 
about me, than to be attended at the seat of gov- 
ernment by the officers of state and the represent- 
atives of every power in Europe.” 

A word here as to political titles or watch- 
words. In the earlier stages under tbe Consti- 
tution all claimed the designation of ‘‘ Repub- 
licans.” It was an honorable title, and no differ- 
ence of opinion appeared to disturb it. With the 
advent of ‘‘ French ideas ”— by which I mean the 
notions promulgated in France by the ‘‘ Assem- 
bly” of 1790, the ‘‘ Patriotes ” of 1791, and the 
‘« Terroristes ” of 1793—the utmost antagonism of 
parties prevailed. To the French party were ap- 
plied the terms Jacobins, Democrats, Atheists. 
The English party had to submit to the titles of 
Monarchists, Monocrats, Aristocrats, Federalists 
—the latter word implying that there existed a 
scheme for concentrating power in the Federal 
Government for the purpose of establishing a 
monarchy. The two parties at length became 
known as Federalists and Democrats. It seems 
to me impossible to believe that Jefferson was not 
honestly of the opinion that the Federalists were 
ready to change the form of government to a 
monarchy. It does not appear, however, that 
he ever entertained the idea that Washington 
favored such a design; but there is little doubt 
he did think that the party to whom Washing- 
ton most looked for support had views in that 
direction. It is true that Hamilton in the first 
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instance, at least theoretically, did prefer a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But all such sentiments. 
were put aside: he devoted himself to the estab- 
lishment of the republic on a firm foundation. 
Jefferson cherished toward Hamilton feelings of 
bitter animosity. In this way he was constantly 
opposed to the measures of Washington’s Admin- 
istration, while respecting the character of his 
cnief. ‘The Cabinet was perpetually in a broil, 
but neither of the contesting parties resigned, 
owing to Washington’s constant endeavors to pre- 
serve some degree of accord, urging that liberal 
allowance should be made for the political opin- 
ions of each. But he was sorely tried. 

An event occurred about this period which 
served still more to imbitter the President’s posi- 
tion. This was the introduction of rancoroua 
partisan articles into a newspaper established in 
Philadelphia in 1791. Philip Frenean had been 
a classmate of Madison at Princeton, and they 
were intimate friends. Subsequently he became 
editor of the New York Daily Advertiser. It 
was at this time that Madison introduced Freneau 
to Jefferson, who appointed him translator of the 
French language in the State Department. It 
has been said that the position, for him, was a 
sinecure, as other clerks in the office were famil-- 
iar with the French language. What must be 
noticed with reference to this appointment ig 
that almost immediately after his arrival in Phil-- 
adelphia to occupy the post of translating clerk 
he established there a newspaper called the Na- 
tional Gazette. In this paper the public and pri- 
vate character of Washington, Hamilton, Adams. 
and their associates was vilified in the most scan- 
dalous manner. Timothy Dwight, the great the- 
ologian, wrote to Oliver Wolcott : ‘«The late im- 
pertinent attacks on the chief magistrate are 
viewed with a general and marked indignation. 
Freneau, your printer, linguist, and so forth, is 
regarded here as a mere incendiary, or, rather. 
as a despicable tool of bigger incendiaries.” It 
is asserted on respectable authority that Freneau 
in his old age assured his physician, the late 
Dr. Francis, of New York, that ‘it was among 
his greatest griefs that he had ever seemed to be 
an enemy of Washington, but that Mr. Jefferson 
had written or dictated whatever was reproachful 
or calumnious of that exalted character in the- 
Gazette.” On the contrary, Jefferson absolutely 
denied that he had set up Freneau’s Gazette (as 
had been charged). He admitted that at its first 
establishment, and subsequently from time to 
time, he had furnished the editor with the Ley- 
den Gazette (of Holland), requesting that he. 
would always translate and publish the material 
intelligence contained in it. He goes on to say: 
“‘But as to any other direction or indication of 
my wish how his press should be conducted, what. 
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‘sort of intelligence he should give, what essays 
encourage, I can protest in the presence of 
Heaven that I never did by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, say a syllable, or attempt 
any kind of influence. I can further protest, in 
the same awful presence, that I never did by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly, write, 
-dictate or procure any one sentence or sentiment 
to be inserted in his or any other Gazette to 
which my name was not affixed or that of my 
office.” Jefferson adds that Frenean being a 
good Whig, he took it for granted that he would 
give free place to pieces written against aristo- 
-cratical and monarchical principles, referring 
to Fenno’s (Gazette of the United States, in 
which John Adams had published political dis- 
courses which had greatly excited Jefferson’s dis- 
approbation. No doubt he detested Fenno and 
approved of Freneau. ‘‘ He and Tenno,” he re- 
marks, ‘fare rivals for the public favor; the 
one courts them by flattery, the other by cen- 
sure ; and I believe it will be admitted that the 
one has been as servile as the other severe.” 
At this period the country was further dis- 
turbed by the Whisky Insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, and a similar outbreak was threatened in 
North Carolina. Proclamations were issued to 
the Governors of these States and also of South 
Carolina. The insurrection having been put 
down, Washington, toward the close of his first 
term of office, made one more effort to allay the 
discord in his Cabinet. Hamilton had declared, 
in a Cabinet paper, that “the idea of introducing 
a monarchy or aristocracy into this country by 
employing the influence and force of a govern- 
ment continually changing hands, toward it, is 
one of those visionary things that none but mad- 
men could meditate and that no wise man will 
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believe.” With such an emphatic statement 
from the leader of the ‘‘ Federal party,” Wash- 
ington, finding it impossible for the rival Secre- 
taries to concur in any system of politics, again 
urged them to accommodate their differences by 
mutual yieldings for the public good. <‘* Man- 
kind,” he said, ‘‘could not think alike, but 
would adopt different means to attain the same 
end. For I will frankly and solemnly declare 
that I believe the views of both to be pure and 
well-meant, and that experience only will decide 
with respect to the salutariness of the measures 
which are the subject of this dispute.” This 
intercession was of no avail. Dissensions in- 
creased. They wore upon Washington’s sensi- 
tive nature till his health was affected. Another 
paper (Bashe’s Aurora) was filled with scandalous 
vilifications and abuse of the President. It is 
not to be wondered at that he came to the con- 
clusion to retire at the end of his term. He 
carefully considered the topics and ideas to be 
embodied in a farewell address, and then con- 
sulted Mr. Madison, sending him a draft of the 
proposed paper. 

When Washington’s avowed purpose became 
known it hushed for the moment all other ques- 
tions. Madison dissuaded the President from the 
‘idea of retiring from office at so important a 
juncture.” Jefferson wrote him that “his con- 
tinuance in office was of the last importance. 
The confidence of the whole Union is centred 
in you. Your being at the helm will be more 
than answer to every argument which can be used 
to alarm or lead the people in any quarter into 
violence or deception. North and South will 
hang together if they have you to hang upon.” 
Edmund Randolph, the Attorney-general, also 
wrote an earnest letter to Washington deprecat- 
ing his retirement. Hamilton was equally stren- 
uous with Jefferson in urging him to consent to 
a re-election, stating his reasons with great force. 
It was a singular spectacle. Members of a Cab- 
inet equally divided, entertaining the bitterest 
animosity toward each other, uniting to implore 
their chief to remain at the helm as the only 
salyation for the country! Their entreaties 
prevailed, and Washington was unanimously re- 
elected. He knew but too well what troubles 
awaited his Administration. This was in 1793. 
Events followed in rapid succession. The King 
of France was beheaded, followed by the execu- 
tion of the Queen. Then war was declared 
against France by England. The political cal- 
dron, filled with nauseous ingredients, was boiling 
over. There were many zealots in the United 
States who insisted that the government should 
make common cause with France, in return for 
what that country had done for us in our strug- 
gle for independence. Wise counsels: prevailed. 
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The Cabinet was unanimous in advising that a 
proclamation of neutrality should be issued for- 
bidding the ‘‘citizens of the United States from 
taking any part in any hostilities on the seas, and 
against carrying to the belligerents any articles 
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Just before this the French Republic had ap- 
pointed Edmond-Charles Genet, styled according 
to the then mode in France, “ Citizen Genet,” 
Minister to the United States. He landed at. 
Charleston, 8. C., from a French frigate, with 
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deemed contraband of war,” etc. This proclama- 
tion was stigmatized by a large portion of our 
own citizens as a royal edict—a daring assump- 
tion of power, an open manifestation of partiality 
for England and hostility to France. The French 
heard of it with indignation which they did not 
attempt to suppress. 


three hundred blank commissions for privateers, 
to be given clandestinely to persons willing to take 
them. Instead of coming to some port near the- 
seat of government and delivering his credentials, 
he selected Charleston as a landing-place where 
he could carry out his schemes. His reception 
was most enthusiastic. Processions, addresses. 
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and public welcomes greeted him there and on 
his journey Northward, after having first dis- 
tributed commissions for arming and equipping 
vessels-of-war, and manning them with Amer- 
icans. The British Minister remonstrated, but 
the popular furor continued. Our government 
was firm. Several persons were arrested on board 
a privateer, and prosecuted by the Federal au- 
thorities. Genet protested in the most emphatic 
way. He even threatened to appeal from the 
government to the people ! He was speedily unde- 
ceived by Jefferson, with whom he was intimate, 


and on whom he relied for support in carrying” 


out his measures. The Secretary of State ex- 
plained to him officially the different functions 
-of the several branches of our government, and 
informed him that each branch was independent 
-of the other, so far as these functions were settled 
by the Constitution. Genet was taken aback. 
He was greatly enraged. He wrote Jefferson a 
reproachful letter, referring to their intimacy and 
to the way in which he had been so unexpectedly 
treated. All this time popular feeling was with 
France. It was intensified by the high-handed 
course of England toward the United States. 
There was a great scarcity of provisions in 
France, and English cruisers were ordered to 
seize any vessels bound to that country having 
-cargoes of breadstuffs, take them into an English 
port, purchase the cargoes, make an allowance 
for the freight and release the vessels. These 
cruisers were also to board American vessels and 
impress all sailors believed to be of English na- 
tionality. Complaint was already made that the 
British continued to hald the ports south of the 
lakes which by treaty should have been given up. 
‘The crisis was most dangerous. The republic ap- 
peared about to be crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstone. If England persisted, 
war with England was inevitable; and at that 
‘moment the majority of the people, with a re- 
newal of “ British tyranny,” as it was called, were 
yeady to favor any measure which should seal the 
union with France. On the other hand, if we 
came to terms with England, France, now emerg- 
ing from the “Reign of Terror” with a firmer 
government, would become our enemy and pro- 
voke us to hostilities. 

Mr. Pinckney, who was at that time our Min- 
ister to England, informed the President that 
the obnoxious orders had been revoked. Wash- 
ington resolved to make a strong effort toward 
‘a settlement of the various matters in contro- 
versy. He appointed John Jay, then Chief-just- 
ice of the United States, as Special Envoy to 
Great Britain. This step set the French party 
frantic. Meetings were held over the country ; 
addresses to the people were printed and scat- 
tered everywhere. ‘‘The nation humiliated !” 
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“Truckling to England !” “Let the people 
rise and declare themselves !”— these and many 
other watchwords of a similar kind could be 
found in almost every nook and corner of the 
land. Notwithstanding the popular clamor, Jay 
departed on his mission. A treaty with England 
was signed. The rage of the French party was 
excessive. Copies of the treaty were burned in 
public places and before the house of the Brit- 
ish Minister. It did not avail. Washington was 
firm. Some members of his Cabinet opposed it, 
but the Senate was on his side—so were the peo- 
ple, after time for reflection had passed—and the 
treaty was ratified. The House of Representa- 
tives were against the treaty, and refused appro- 
priations to carry it out. But so great was the 
pressure upon the members by their constituents 
that the Bill for the appropriations was finally 
passed by the close vote of fifty-one to forty-eight. 

The extraordinary career of ‘Citizen Genet,” 
his passionate appeals to the people, his disregard 
of the observances of official-rules and conduct, 
had reached such an extremity that the Presi- 
dent demanded that he should be recalled. The 
request was acceded to, for no possible extenua- 
tion could be set up for his course as Minister. 
M. Fouchet succeeded Genet. Gouverneur Morris 
was recalled from France at the request of the 
French Government, and-Mr. Monroe sent in his 
place. 

At the close of the first year of Washington’s 
second term Jefferson retired from the office of 
Secretary of State, and Hamilton from that of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Timothy Pickering 
was appointed to the latter office, and Edmund 
Randolph—to whom the President was much at- 
tached—was promoted to that of Secretary of 
State. Randolph had already actively favored 
the side of the French party more than his po- 
sition as a member of the Cabinet would warrant. 
Our difficulties with England had been settled. 
Our troubles with France were assuming a threat- 
ening aspect. Its policy toward the United 
States was unfriendly and resentful. At last it 
issued an order for the seizure of British property 
on board American vessels, and of provisions 
bound for England, in direct violation of the 
treaty with the United States. Under this order 
an American merchantman was captured by a 
French privateer. Such a course meant -war. 
This happened in 1796. 

In the year 1793 Toulon, a strong fortress on 
the Mediterranean shore, having been captured 
by a British fleet, was retaken by the cannon of 
the French Republic, directed by a little Cor- 
sican officer of artillery named Napoleon Bona- 
parte. This young fellow had been specially dis- 
tinguished for mathematics in the military schools. 
His career was just commencing. As general of 
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the army under the Directory he was always vic- 
torious, and his successes inspired the nation with 
courage and audacity. 

In the midst of our difficulties something oc- 
curred which compelled Edmund Randolph to 
resign as Secretary of State. A letter written by 
Fouchet, the French Minister, had fallen into the 
hands of the British Government, and was sent 
through their Minister to the President. ‘The 
letter compromised the Secretary of State in a 
‘disgraceful manner. Washington put it before 
him and asked for an explanation. Randolph 
immediately resigned, and said he would take 
time to prepare his vindication. He procured 
‘a Jetter from Fouchet explaining away, as far as 
was possible, all he had written, and published a 
pamphlet which contained an absolute denial on 
his part of any improper acta, and avowing his 
entire innocence. At the same time he filled 
this production with disgraceful assaults on Wash- 
ington, who had at all times given him his con- 
fidence and had treated him with affectionate 
regard. The publication of the pamphlet roused 
the President, already harassed and tormented 
by the abuse to which he was daily subjected, 
beyond the limit of self-control. It is stated on 
the authority of Mr. James Ross, of Pittsburgh, 
that he was present when Mr. Pickering, the Sec- 
retary of War, entered the room and asked Wash- 
ington if he had seen Mr. Randolph’s pamphlet. 
«*T have,” said Washington, “and by the Eternal 
God he is the damnedest liar on the face of the 
earth !” In after life Randolph deeply regretted 
what he had done. In 1810 he wrote to Bushrod 
Washington: ‘‘If I could now present myself 
before your venerated uncle, it would be my 
pride to confess my contrition,” etc. 

The period for the Presidential election was 
near. Notwithstanding the desperate party spirit 
which prevailed, it was generally felt that affairs 
were in such a threatening state with France that 
Washington should be elected for a third term. 
His mind was irrevocably made up. He sent his 
former draft of a farewell address to Hamilton, 
as he had before done to Madison, for sugges- 
tion and revision. The publication of the ad- 
dress put a stop to the disgraceful abuse already 
heaped upon him by the opposition, under the 
idea that he would be a candidate for re-election. 
At the meeting of Congress in December the 
Senate, in reply to Washington’s annual address, 
paid a just and glowing tribute to the President, 
and to the virtue, firmness and talents of his Ad- 
ministration. The reply of the Honse was still 
more earnest in expressing the gratitude of the 
nation and their regret at his retirement. Mr. 
Giles, of Virginia, violently opposed portions of 
the reply. He said he did not regret the Presi- 
dent’s retiring from office, for he disapproved of 
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the measures of his Administration, and much 
more of the same nature. Twelve members only 
sustained Mr. Giles in his expunging motion. 
Tennessee had lately been admitted as a State. 
A young man by the name of Andrew Jackson 
was the Representative from that State. He was 
one of the twelve who voted with Mr. Giles. 

At the elections the Federalists triumphed. 
John Adams was chosen President, and Thomas 
Jefferson, the next highest candidate, Vice-presi- 
dent. The troubles with France increased. Mr. 
C. C. Pinckney, sent as our Minister, was refused 
an audience and ordered to leave the country. 
On this Adams called a special session of Con- 
gress. He decided to send three Envoys Extraor- 
dinary to the French Republic—C. C. Pinckney, 
John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry. They were 
not officially received, but were approached by 
the agents of Talleyrand, who intimated, if certain 
passages in the President’s speech to Congress 
were expunged and a douceur of $250,000 paid 
to the Directory, and a loan of $6,400,000 made 
to the French Government, matters might be 
accommodated ! The Envoys were indignant at 
these insulting propositions. Their answer was: 
“We will not give you one farthing.” Then the 
Directory passed a law subjecting to capture and 
condemnation neutral vessels and their cargoes, 
if any portion of the latter was of British fabric 
or produce, although the entire property might 
belong to neutrals. At that time all Europe was 
ablaze with war, and the United States were the 
principal neutral carriers of the world. The 
treatment of our Envoys and the passage of such 
a law roused the indignation of the people. The 
Envoys returned, and the country forthwith pre- 
pared for war. Congress authorized the President 
to enlist ten thousand men. Washington was. 
nominated Commander-in-chief and immediately 
confirmed by the Senate. He commenced at once 
to organize the army, appoint the leading officers, 
and arrange, when Winter approached, for the. 
hutting of the troops. These military measures 
produced great effect on French policy. Talley- 
rand discovered that the nation was with the gov- 
ernment, and he indirectly intimated, through 
the French Minister to Holland, that Envoys 
from the United States would be received. They 
were accordingly appointed. One of these, Mr. 
Murray, departed on his mission, and was in- 
structed to hold no informal communication with 
the government, but to give notice that his asso- 
ciates would not embark’ for Europe till we were 
notified that they wonld be received in proper 
form and treated with on terms of equality. This 
was acceded to, and Oliver Ellsworth and Mr. 
Davie sailed accordingly, November 2d, 1799. 
Before they reached Paris a change had come 
over France—a thorough, total change. The 
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Directory did not exist. The young Corsican 
officer of artillery was now ‘First Consul.” At 
the age of twenty-nine he already exercised the 
supreme control. 

To show how strong were the fears entertained 
of the aspiring ambition of Bonaparte by the Fed- 
eralists while he was at the head of the armies of 
France under the Directory, I subjoin a copy of a 
hand-bill in my possession, and which is before 
me asI write. It is printed in large, clear type, 
and was issued on the eve of the Presidential 


election : 
‘*NO FRENCH TORIES. 


“Beware of French influence. Beware of the com- 
mands of Bonaparte. Let no invisible hand guide our 
public counsels. No secrets. No mystery. Prove your- 
selves true Republicans. Give not your votes to the sup- 
porters of Bonaparte, but vote for the friends of Liberty, 
Independence and Commerce.” 

Our Envoys arrived early in December, and were 
officially received. On the 14th of December 
Washington died. As soon as the event was 
known in France Bonaparte issued to the army 
the following order of the day: ‘‘ Washington is 
dead! That great man fought against tyranny 
and consolidated the independence of his country. 
His name will be always dear to the people of 
France, as well as to all free men of the two 
worlds, and especially to the soldiers of France 
who are fighting, like him and the soldiers of 
America, for Equality and Liberty.” Ten days of 
mourning were ordered, in which all the flags and 
colors of France were draped with black crape. 
Bonaparte directed a simple but noble féte to be 
held at the ‘‘ Invalides.” The bust of Washing- 
ton was overshadowed by a thousand flags won 
from Europe by the armies of the republic. On 
this occasion De Fontanes, one of the most brill- 
iant writers of his day, pronounced an eloquent 
and touching funeral oration. 

All this time hostilities existed between the-two 
countries! The United States frigate Constella- 
tion had, the previous year, captured the French 
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frigate Jnsurgente, and on the 2d of February, 
1800, about the time of the issuing of Bonaparte’s 
“order of the day” on the death of Washington, 
this same frigate Constellation had badly crip- 
pled another French frigate, La Vengeance, and 
silenced her guns, after a desperate contest of 
four hours. She barely escaped capture. Bona- 
parte was too sagacious a ruler to prosecute a 
fruitless contest with America. After consider- 
able delay, on the 30th of September, 1800, a de- 
finitive treaty was signed, and France and the 
United States resumed friendly relations. This 
was near the close of the Adams Administration. 

At last the subject of foreign entanglements 
had been settled—and after the methods of Wash- 
ington’s wise counsels. The country was rele- 
gated to internal topics wherein Democrats and 
Federalists differed—differed violently and with 
virulence. State Sovereignty, the Public Credit, 
the Currency, the Tariff, a United States Bank, 
were subjects of hostile contentions, but not ina 
way to disturb or endanger the republic. Jeffer- 
son, the Democrat, succeeded Adams. The same 
party prevailed in the election of Madison. Each 
served two terms. In this way sixteen years 
elapsed, bitter party spirit prevailing, a good 
deal, doubtless, from recollection of former times. 
The election of Monroe ushered in the “‘era of 
good feeling.” He was a Democrat, but was 
elected for a second term without opposition. 
The era of good feeling indeed! During all the 
eight years of Monroe’s Administration John 
Quincy Adams, son of that stern old Federalist 
John Adams, was Secretary of State. 

We stop here with “The Early Days of the 
Republic.” We have had troublous times since 


then, but none so fraught with peril (I speak 
with the War of Secession in my mind) as befell 
our nation in its infancy. Events have proved 
the strength of our constitutional government, 
which “thrives by the rude concussion of the 
storm.” 
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By Lucy H. Hooper, 
Part I.—AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER Draqon. 


Iv was a dark and dismal afternoon in the of a rapid thaw. The roads had suffered from 
Winter of 17—. The skies that gloomed above this condition of things atmospherical, and even 
the northern part of France threatened a fresh on so constantly traversed a highway as that be- 
tween Paris and Rouen the vehicles that 
traversed it were exposed to vexatious de- 
lays in the transit, and in some instances to 
serious damage. ‘Thus it 
chanced that, on the particular 
afternoon of which I write, the 
coach from Rouen, strong and 
well appointed though it was, 
and drawn by four 
stout horses, was fully 
three hours behind 
time. Nor was it 
matter of much 
surprise, either to 
the passengers or 


the driver, when, 
after a lurch of un- 
usual violence, one 
of the wheels of the 
much-tried vehicle 
came off, dumping 
all the passengers 
inside into the left- 
hand corners of the 
compartments that 
Z they occupied. No- 
PZ body was hurt. But 


. there was one pretty 
= POURED nT he SRaaeeas Alaa, Oe be HER beat t THAT GRANDEST OF little girl, a mere 
child in years, and 
fall of snow, though the last traces of a heavy a very Hebe for bloom and beauty, that set every- 
snowstorm that had occurred only a few days body to laughing by screaming lustily, with the 
‘before were hardly yet effaced under the influence shrill energy of a startled parrot. 
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“Beg pardon, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
young girl, after everybody had taken breath and 
shaken himself or herself to prove that no bones 
were broken. ‘‘I never can help screaming when 
Iam seared. And I was so frightened ?” 

«¢There is nothing to be alarmed at, little one,” 
said a fellow-passenger, a strong, healthy-looking 
girl a few years the senior of the first speaker. 
“«See, we are in luck! Over yonder, not twenty 
yards away, is one of the best taverns to be found 
between Ronen and Paris. I know it well, Vl 
promise you. Do I not travel over this road 
twice a year to see my parents ?—and am I not 
in the habit of stopping at the tavern with the 
sign of the Silver Dragon? Come along, my 
girl. Take my arm—the road is rough. We'll 
lead the way, and if we are not sitting beside a 
big blazing fire in ten minutes, with a plump 
pullet roasting in the kitchen outside for our sup- 
per, my name’s not Jeanne Dubois. By the way, 
what is your name, my little beauty ?” 

“¢ Jeanne, too—Jeanne Bécus, at your service.” 

«© And I, too, am named Jeanne,” said a third 
girl, a tall, sombre-looking, dark-eyed and dark- 
browed young ‘voman who. had joined the other 
two while Jeanne Dubois was speaking. ‘I am 
called Jeanne Bernard.” 

«Three Jcannes—an odd chance that we should 
meet together in such a way! But come along. 
Ladies and gentlemen, whoever is for a rest and 
halt at the Silver Dragon had best follow me.” 

In a few minutes all the passengers of the 
disabled coach were grouped together in the spa- 
cious dining-hall of the famous inn. Two of their 
number, a wealthy notary of Paris and his son, or- 
dered private rooms and a special repast, and dis- 
appeared up the wide staircase in search of these 
accommodations. The rest of the party were 
well pleased to gather around the vast fireplace 
wherein a huge pile of logs was blazing, and to 
await there the serving of the savory repast, whose 
odors were beginning to make themselves agree- 
ably perceptible from the distant kitchen. The 
three girls took refuge in a corner by themselves, 
and the two clder Jeannes chattered together and 
petted their pretty companion, Jeanne Bécus, to 
their hearts’ content. 

She was an exquisite little creature, not yet six- 
teen, with great laughing blue eyes and piquant 
features, and a tiny rosebud of a mouth, around 
which the dimples came and went with every 
word or smile. Her silky, shining hair, dishev- 
eled by the damp and the journey, hung in 
golden tendrils around the daintiest little head 
that ever was pillowed on a mother’s breast. 
She curled herself up on a cushion at the feet 
of Jeanne Dubois, stretching out her small, cold 
hands to the blaze, and lending herself with gay 
good humor to the caresses and fondling of the 
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lively Normande, apparently as well pleased to 
be coaxed and petted as a kitten might be. 

“See you, Jeanne Bernard, is not her hair 
lovely ? Allin disorder, though. J must brush 
it up from your brow and arrange it after the 
style just bronght into fashion by our new Dan- 
phiness. I have a cushion here in my basket, and 
some pins and a comb or two. There—that is 
right ; vou look almost as well as our young Aus- 
trian princess, Mme. Marie Antoinette, does in 
that fine portrait she gave her first French lady- 
in-waiting, Mme. de Noailles. It has been on 
view in a picture gallery on the Rue St. Honoré, 
not far from where I live, and I’ve gone to see 
it half a dozen times. But there is one thing 
lacking, and that is the narrow crimson ribbon 
that the Dauphiness wears around her throat 
—not one whit whiter or more slender is her 
neck than yours, [’ll be bound. Stay, I think I 
have a bit of ribbon here in my basket—that is 
just the thing ;” and, drawing out a piece of 
narrow red ribbon from her stores, Jeanne Dubois 
passed it around her young companion’s throat, 
tying it in a smart bow at one side, and then lean- 
ing back to admire the effect of the crimson line 
upon the fresh white skin. ‘‘ And new, little 
one,” she continued, settling comfortably back in 
her corner, ‘‘ what are you going to do when you 
get to Paris ?” 

“‘T am bound apprentice to a milliner on the 
Rue St. Roch, mademoiselle,” was the answer. 

“You don’t say so! We may meet, then, per- 
haps, for my aunt, with whom I live, keeps a big 
shop for laces and underwear and ribbons, and 
the like, on the Rue St. Honoré, and it is not far 
from the Rue St. Roch. I will be at the head of 
it some day, for there is promise of marriage be- 
tween me and my cousin Pierre. And you, Jeanne 
Bernard—what are you going to Paris for ?” 

“T intend to study singing. The good Sisters 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Rouen, who 
brought me up, say that I have a voice.” 

“H'm—m—m!” The active young shop- 
keeper shrugged her shoulders slightly at that 
announcement, but made no remarks concern- 
ing it. ‘But here comes the supper. Let us 
keep together, we three Jeannes, till we get to 
Paris. I wonder if we shall ever meet again, all 
together, in the great city? Throw back your 
cloak, Jeanne Bécus, to show your new red neck- 
ribbon. That is right. And now to supper, 


ps 


girls—to supper! 


PART II. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SCARLET CARNATION. 
WE who look back upon the terrible days of 


the great French Revolution from the standpoint 
of a century’s distance, and amid totally changed 
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customs and circumstances, find it hard to realize 
that, even when the Reign of Terror was at its 
height, a large proportion of the people of Paris 
went about their daily affairs, bought and sold, 
made love and married, and pursued their usual 
round of business and amusement, unheeding, or 
perhaps forgetting, that down on the Place de la 
Révolution (so lately the Place Louis XV., and 
to be called the Place de la Concorde at some fut- 
ure day) there rose a ghastly machine that daily 
devoured scores of lives to the honor and glory of 
the republic. 

But the people who lived on the Rue St. Ho- 
noré were not able to stop thinking about the Rey- 
olution and the guillotine. It was down that 
street that the tumbrels passed on their way from 
the prisons, bearing the condemned victims to 
the place of execution. Every day, therefore, 
the crowd of gazers, eager to look on at any one of 
the dread scenes of the tragedy of the hour, would 
throng the street so densely that the guard that 
conducted the carts had often much trouble to 
furce a passage for the vehicles. The spectators 
always had it their own way, so far as noise was 
concerned. They might shout and jeer and yell 
as much as they liked. The ‘‘aristocrats,” 
they called them—pale, proud ladies ; old nobles ; 
beardless boys, with a sneer curving the lips as 
yet guiltless of a mustache ; fair, high-bred girls 
—all went with dignified bearing and in total si- 
lence to meet their fate. Nobody either shrieked 
or sobbed. The grand fortitude of a race that, 
amid all its vices, had never known that of cow- 
ardice, was theirs to the very end. 

On a brilliant afternoon in the month of Octo- 
ber, 17—, the crowd surging throngh the Rue St. 
Honoré and awaiting the passage of the tumbrels 
was even greater than usual. Something of un- 
wonted interest was evidently at hand. The mob 
had grown weary of the usual groups of victims. 
Since the King and the Queen and the saintly 
Princess Elizabeth had gone to their deaths by 
that road something special was demanded to 
rouse the flagging attention of the populace. 
That something special was apparently to be af- 
forded to the spectators, to judge by the excite- 
‘ment reigning amidst the people on the street, 
and by the clusters of eager heads protruded 
from every window along the route. 

Near the corner of the Rue St. Honoré and the 
street leading down to the Place de la Révolution 
(now called in unconscious expiation the Rue 
Royale) was noticeable a large, handsomely dec- 
orated shop for the sale of all kinds of feminine 
wearing apparel, which, according to the custom 
of the times, was designated, not by the name of 
its owner above the door, but by a showy sign 
like-that of a.tavern.: 
red pink, with the motto, ‘‘At the Scarlet Car- 


-It bore as a device a huge ~ 
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nation.” Close observation might have detected 
under the widespread, gayly colored petals of the 
colossal flower certain half-effaced lines and traces 
of gilding that bore a suspicious resemblance to 
the outlines of a golden fleur-de-lis. But the 
owner of the establishment was well known in the 
quarter as a good citizen, and devoted to the re- 
public ; and moreover, nobody was interested in 
studying out any treasonable indications in the 
well-known sign, which had hung there for many 
along day, in all the glory of its bouncing red 
flower. The door of the shop was closed on this 
particular day, and the shutters of the lower win- 
dows were fastened. But overhead, behind the 
neat white curtains that shaded the casements up- 
stairs, there peered forth, from time to time, the 
pale face of an elderly woman, who seemed to be 
the only person to profit by that very fav orble 
point of observation. 

Suddenly, from the crowd in the street bale, 
there rose a loud clamor, a blending of threats 
and angry cries and shrieks of terror. All this 
noise was caused by the unwise action of a coach- 
man, driving two spirited horses, attached to a 


‘plain but handsome coach, in which sat a solitary 


lady. He had endeavored to force a passage 
through the throng in a way that would have 


‘been met with sullen submission mercly some 


twenty years before; but the Bastile had ‘fallen 
since then, and the sovereign people had no idea 
of being trodden underfoot by any steeds, even 
though the horses were those drawing the carriage 
of St. Just or Robespierre. Fists were shaken, 
sticks were brandished and fierce threats were 
screamed on every side. And the mob, gathering 
around the vehicle, were quite prepared to hurry 
off the peccant coachman, and to hang him from 
the nearest lantern-cord, when the inmate of the 
coach, stepping briskly out and drawing aside the 
hood that shrouded her features, oried aloud, 
gayly and fearlessly : 

“Why, citizens, do you not know me? I am 
an old friend of yours—La Bernarda of the Na- 
tional Opera.” 

“Curse La Bernarda! Down with the brute 
of a driver!” cried some of the roughest mem- 
bers of the crowd. But the lady was popular, and 
those who recognized her shouted: ‘‘ Long live 
Bernarda! Make way for the people's song-bird ! 
But not for the coachman, citizen !” 

“No, no; that was all a mistake,” she said, 
stepping from her carriage and accepting with 
ready good nature the aid in her descent prof- 
fered by the nearest in the crowd. ‘“ Drive 
home, Jacques. I'll find my way back on foot. 
J have a trifle of business to transact here. at the 
sign of the Red Carnation.” 

“‘Give us a ‘song, citizen !” was: the dariad 
from hundreds: of: eager: throats. eR 
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«Yes, a song—a song |” was the universal out- 
cry. 

She smiled acquiescence, though any close ob- 
server might have noticed that she was as pale as 
death even to her lips. But there was scarce a 
tremor in the sweet, full tones as, standing on 
the steps of the shop she desired to enter, she 
poured forth the melodious riches of her voice in 
that grandest of all national airs, the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise.” 

“* Allons, enfants de la patrie!” 


sang the prima-donna ; and the crowd took up 
the strain and sang in their turn, and thrilled be- 
neath the influence of the inspiring words and 
music. And when the song was ended, and the 
singer vanished within the door, there was a 
fresh and more universal outcry of ‘‘ Vive la Ber- 
narda !” 

“* Here’s a glass of water, citizen !” cried Mme. 
Dubois, hurrying forward to welcome the now- 
comer. ‘‘ Will you have some wine—or a drop 
of cognac? No? Then come upstairs where 
the air is freer. What an escape you’ve had, to 
say nothing of your coachman! I declare I ex- 
pected every moment to hear the cry raised, ‘ Off 
with them to the lantern ? ” 

“« The crowd is greater to-day than usual,” ob- 
served La Bernarda, as she followed Mme. Du- 
bois upstairs. ‘Is there anything of an unusual 
nature going on ?” 

** Don’t you know that to-day the Citizen Du- 
barry is to be guillotined ? Poor thing !—and so 
-young and pretty as she was, not so very many 
years ago! A good customer of mine she was, 
too, for many a long day, when old King Louis 
XV. gave her everything she took a fancy to. 
Often and often I’ve sold her a thousand crowns 
worth of laces in a single morning. But what’s 
that ?—oh, what’s that ?” 

The shouts of the crowd without announced 
that the long-expected tumbrels were in sight at 
last. But above the cries and clamor and uni- 
versal stir of the mob arose a sound hitherto un- 
known in those ghastly pageants of the ‘lerror— 
the shrill, ear-piercing screams of a woman in the 
anguish of mortal dread and agonized despair. 
The two women hurried to the window and 
looked cown the street toward the spot whence 
came those terrible shrieks. 

The tumbrels were approaching. In the fore- 
most one appeared, passive in the dignified silence 
of heroic resignation, an aged gentleman with his 
.young daughter at his side, a white-haired priest, 
an elderly lady with her open prayer-book in her 
hands, and a quiet-looking, stolid, middle-aged 
man who looked as though he might have been a 
well-to-do shopkeeper. But in the second tum- 
brel a woman, still beautiful in spite of the pas- 
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sage of years and of a disfiguring embonpoint, 
writhed and struggled against the cords that 
bound her, and rent the air with unceasing and 
frenzied cries. Wild screams and wilder prayers 
for mercy succecded each other without a pause, 
as the poor creature flung herself from side to 
side, and seeming utterly distraught by the horror 
of her fate. And so distressing were her shrieks 
that men and women who had looked for months 
unmoved on the passage of younger, fairer but 
silent victims on the same road to death turned 
pale and shivered, and shrank away to get out of 
hearing as soon as possible. 

“It is she!” gasped Mme. Dubois. ‘‘ Yes; 
that is she. Oh, why does she scream so? It is 
dreadful—dreadful! MUearken, only hearken— 
one can hear her even yet!” 

The tumbrel had turned the corner toward the 
Place de la Révolution, and those piteous cries 
still rent the air. The mob below, awe-stricken 
and horrified for once, had become totally silent. 
Then suddenly there came a louder, wilder and 
more awful shriek, followed by utter stillness. 

“<Tt 3s over—all is over !’’ sobbed Mme. Dubois, 
tottering to a chair and rocking herself to and 
fro in an agony of grief. ‘‘ Oh, poor lady !—poor 
lady! How pretty she was when I saw her first ! 
—a little milliner’s apprentice, at the sign of the 
Silver Dragon. It was I who gave her her first 
neck-ribbon—a red ribbon that I tied around her 
white throat. It was an omen, like that on the 
portrait of the Dauphiness. The red line about 
both their necks—the anticipation of the guillo- 
tine— the prophecy of the doom that was to 
come !” 

‘‘What!—the three Jeannes—at the sign of 
the Silver Dragon ? That was you, then, Jeanne 
Dubois ?” 

«Yes; that was I.” 

“‘And the beauty with the blue eyes and the 
dimples—Jeanne Bécus—was the Countess Du- 
barry that people used to call the Queen of France 
because she reigned supreme over Louis XV. ?” 

«That was she. And now she is no more—a 
poor, headless, bloody corpse. O Lord !—the 
crimson ribbon !—the crimson ribbon !” 

“‘Rouse yourself, citizen,” whispered La Ber- 
narda, bending over the excited woman, who con- 
tinued rocking herself to and fro in a paroxysm 
of hysterical agitation. ‘‘ Your distress is honor- 
able to your feelings, but it constitutes a terrible 
danger for your own life. What if some spy were 
to overhear you, and go to tell how bitterly you 
mourned for the death of an enemy to the repub- 
lic ? Rouse yourself, I say, and look at me. Do 
you not recognize me ?” 

‘You are the great prima-donna, La Ber- 
narda !” said Mme. Dubois, wiping her eyes and 
struggling to compose herself. 
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«That evening at the Silver Dragon I saw you. 
tie the ominous ribbon around the neck of Jeanne 
Bécus. I was the third Jeanne—Jeanne Ber- 
nard.” 

‘You, the pale, thin, black-eyed girl that said 
she meant to study singing? Well, this is a 
change.” 

“¢ Now, come downstairs and open your shop- 
windows. I want some ribbons for my new cos- 
tume for “ Orpheus ” in the opera of Citizen Gluck, 
which I am to sing in London next week.” 

«© And you could have come to no better place 
for your finery, Citizen Bernarda, than to the 
shop of your old acquaintance,” said Mme. Du- 
bois, beginning to brighten up and to bustle 
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avout, ‘ Here—this way, citizen ; the stairs are 
not very well lighted. Look sharp, Pierre, and 
open the windows; the citizens outside have all 
gone home for to-day. Thoere—that peach color 
is just the shade I sold to Citizen Beauharnais the 
other day. A charming woman is the citizen, 
and one of my best customers. She has promised _ 
me that I shall be made the court haberdasher — 
when she is Queen of France, as some old sorceress 
in her native country has told her, it seems, that 
she would be one day. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so absurd ? Only fancy—a Queen Joseph- 
ine! Six yards, I think you said, citizen? To 
think of the three Jeannes coming face to face 
again after all these years !” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH AFRICA. 
By Davip Ker. 


THE officers of the —th French Light Infantry 
were a merry party over their mess dinner, one 
evening in the early Winter ; and merriest of all 
was young Captain Victor St. Hilaire, whose 
buoyant spirits had not been damped, even by 
the weary sameness of twelve months of inaction 
in one of the tiny forts that stud the northern 
border of the Sahara Desert. 

On this particular evening the gay young cap- 
tain had good cause to be even merrier than 
usual; for among the guests of the evening 
(three French officers who had just come to the 
fort on a special mission from another outpost, 
about fifty miles away) our hero recognized an old 
schoolmate of his own, whom he had not seen for 
several vears. His friend—who was a kindred 
spirit—was equally glad to see him ; and the two 
kept the whole table in a roar with their stories 
of old times, and their jokes about each other's 
misadventures at school and elsewhere. 

No one could tell how it was that the talk at 
length turned upon omens and presentiments, of 
which everyone had some story to tell. One and 
all laughed loudly at the idea of any man in his 
sober senses allowing himself to be influenced by 
such ‘‘ tales of Mother Goose”; and no one was 
more emphatic than Captain St. Hilaire himself. 

“If I had any faith in things of that sort,” 
cried he, laughing, “I shouldn’t get to bed to- 
night ; for, curiously enough, I have at this mo- 
ment a very strong presentiment of some evil in 
store for me at my quarters !” 

And then followed another universal roar of 
merriment at what the whole company regarded 
as a capital joke; for the idea of this dashing 
young fire-eater (who had made himself conspic- 


uous for his courage and gayety in danger, even 
where all alike were brave) really feeling any — 
touch of superstitious terror seemed to them too . 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

But the fearless young soldier had felt the se- 
cret foreboding at which he jested, for all that. 

Yes; and, stranger still, he felt it again, more 
strongly than ever, as he groped his way across 
the barrack-yard through the ghostly gloom of a 
moonless night an hour later. 
. So intense was the darkness (for, as we have 
said, the moon had not yet risen) that even St. 
Hilaire, who knew every inch of the fort by heart, 
would have been at a loss to know whether he had 
really got to his own quarter or not had not the 
first: gleam of the rising moon come just in time 
to enlighten him. Being now so sleepy that he 
could hardly keep his eyes open, he moved toward 


‘the rude camp-bed, and was just about to throw 


himself upon it, clothes and all, when a sharp 
hiss made him start back, and the brightening 
moonlight was reflected in a strange, broken glit- 
ter from some dark object upon the rough 
blanket, which he knew at once to be nothing 
else than a snake ! 

Was this, then, the peril foreshadowed by the 
strange presentiment of evil at which he had 
jested so lightly ? ’ 

If it were, he was certainly well paid for his 
mockery ; for it happened, curiously enough, that 
this daring soldier, who feared nothing else upon 
the face of the earth, had an instinctive and un- 
conquerable horror of snakes ; and this discovery 
unnerved him as no other danger could ever have 
done. 

What was he to do? To fight and kill the 
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snake in the dark, or by the fitful moonlight, was 
impossible ; and it was equally so to strike a light ; 
for the old commandant, who was a strict disci- 
plinarian, had positively forbidden his officers to 
have lights burning in their quarters after mid- 
night, and would have liked nothing better than 
to catch anyone in the act of disobeying him. 
As to calling for help, he eva?d not bring himself 
to let it be known that he, the hero of the whole 
garrison, was afraid of a sxake! So the only 
thing to be done, apparently, was to lie down on 
a bench at the further side of the room, between 
which and the bed there was now a broad patch 
of moonlight, which the serpent could not cross 
without being seen. 

For some time the captain lay motionless, and 
broad awake ; for, tired as he was, he had never 
felt less inclined to sleep in his life. But the 
unseen presence of the foul creature that he feared 
kept weighing upon him like a nightmare, and 
fretted even his strong nerves to such a degree 
that he almost made up his mind to spring up 
and attack the snake, and take his chance. 

Hark! what was that faint sound outside ? 
Could it be a stealthy fuvtstep ? 

The young officer’s heart beat quick, for, with 
even one man to help him, he could soon dispose 
of the uninvited guest who had so coolly taken 
possession of his bed. But, as the sound came 
again, St. Hilaire’s quick ear told him that the 
tread was that of a dare foot. 

The new comer, then, was evidently neither 
officer nor soldier, but a native Arab; and his 
presence there at so untimely an hour, coupled 
with the extreme caution of his movements, 
showed pretty clearly that he must be neither 
more nor Jess than a thief ! 

By this time the daring captain had begun to 
shake off his unwonted terror. and his bold spirit 
fully entered into the humor of this strange 
scene, in which two enemies of such widely dif- 
ferent character threatened him at once. Luckily 
le lay completely in the shadow, with which the 
long. dark cloak that covered him was so thor- 
oughly blended that the keenest eye could hardly 
have detected him. Holding his very breath, he 
watched intently to see what would happen next. 

What happened next was a faint rustle at the 
door, so slight that it would have escaped any ear 
less keen than that of one whose quick hearing 
had more than once saved his life when the lion 
was creeping toward him through the long grass. 
Then the curtain that masked the doorway was 
drawn slowly and noiselessly back, and a gaunt, 
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dark, wolfish face (the glittering eyes and sharp 
white teeth of which were flashed into sudden 
and hideous relief for one instant by a stray 
gleam of moonlight) peered cautiously in ! 

The ghostly apparition seemed to listen intently 
for a moment, hesitated, drew back warily, and 
then, as if satisfied at length that all was safe, 
stole into the room as silently as a creeping 
shadow. 

The savage look of this spectral intruder, as 
well as the long, sharp dagger that glittered in 
his uplifted hand, showed plainly that murder, 
and not mere robbery, was the aim of his presence 
there. But the brave young officer was not a 
whit daunted by this horrible conviction. In the 
presence of a Auman foe, no matter how formid- 
able and hideous, St. Hilaire’s bold spirit was 
itself again at once; and he was just about to 
spring up and grapple with this midnight cut- 
throat, when suddenly the Arab (who had evi- 
dently not perceived him where he lay) turned 
his back to him, and glided stealthily toward the 
bed upon which lay the ambushed serpent ! 

Before the captain had time to draw breath the 
whole thing was over. There came the dull thud 
of a heavy blow, a sharp, ear-piercing hiss, a 
frightful yell, as of one in mortal agony, a heavy 
fall, and then all was still once more. 

But not for long. In another moment shouts 
were heard outside, mingled with the tramp of 
hurrying feet, and the nearest sentry, alarmed by 


the outcry, came bursting into the room, rifle in 


hand, so recklessly that he stumbled over the 
body of the murderous Arab, who lay dead on the 
floor. 

Close at his heels came tumbling in, pellmell, 

three or four of the younger officers, half dressed, 
and not more than half awake. All wore looks of 
great amazement, which were not a little height- 
ened when they heard the young captain’s ac- 
count of what had passed. 
, Nothing more was ever seen of the snake, which 
seemed to have vanished, like the demons of the 
old medieval romances, as soon as its work was 
done; but the body of the would-be assassin was 
at once recognized as that of a ruffianly Arab 
hanger-on of the fort, Hussein Ali by name, who 
had been detected and punished for theft by Cap- 
tain St. Hilaire a few months before. 


Norz.—This story wus told to me one evening at Tunis 
by the captain himself, whom I happened to meet there in 
the course of my second journey through the north of 
Africa. D. K. 
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By COYNE 


Not a century ago, while the sounds of toil in 
the New England States re-echoed far and wide, 
the favored inhabitants of the ‘‘ Sunny South” 
lived amid surroundings that combined the lux- 
uries of the Orient with the ripest culture of Eu- 
ropean civilization. The effects of climate and 
scenery were never more impressively illustrated 
than in the people of this region of the young 
republic. The 
seaboard States, 
settled to a 
great extent by 
the mother 
country, imbib- 
ing the talents, 
tastes and prej- 
udices of the 
English char- 
acter, have di- 
verged in their 
different lati- 
tudes, until the 
relationship be- 
tween the North 
and South is lost 
almost beyond 
identity. 

It was the ne- 
cessity for moral 
and mental free- 
dom that im- 
pelled the ex- 
odus to the great 
Western Conti- 
nent, and those 
pioneers, when 
they kindled 
their hearth- 
fires on an alien 
shore, were the 
embodiment of 
the progressive- 
ness of the age. In the settlement of South Caro- 
lina the grants of Charles IT. had vot the power in 
attracting that the intolerant oppression had in 
driving the unconquerable spirits to a land free 
from tyrannical rule. Many of these early settlers 
were the outshoots of families whose escutcheons 
were emblazoned with valiant deeds of historic 
ancestors. Not being hampered by the rigid code 
marked out by the Puritan fathers, their de- 
scendants developed into a chivalric people, char- 
acterized by frankness of speech, courtesy of man- 
ners and free hospitality. Eloquence was a 
prominent attribute of their public men, and this 
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section produced many who shed lustre upon the 
forum, the pulpit and the national councils of our 
country. 

Southern hospitality is something more than a 
passing phrase, especially in the olden time, 
when the affluence of wealth and the repose of 
the pastoral scenes developed all the arts and 
graces which were shown to the stranger as well 
as the honored 
guest in the 
banquet -hall. 
These banquets 
were sometimes 


spreading _ live- 
oaks, or in the 
gardens adorned 
with brilliant 
_ and luxurious 
flowers, com- 
mencing early 
in the afternoon 
and continuing 
until a late hour 
of the night. 

The dress of 
the gentlemen 
consisted of 
either velvet or 
cloth of colors, 
elaborately em- 
broidered with 
gold or silver 
lace. The ladics 
wore costumes 
equally rich: 
their ornaments 
often consisted 
of jeweled 
miniatures and 
medallions, 
specimens of the 
highest art of English or Italian masters. The 
coaches were usually drawn by four horses, at- 
tended by liveried outriders. These usages con- 
tinued to 1820, when they were discontinued, 
except on long journeys, and customs more Amer- 
ican and less pretentious took their place. The 
furniture of the household was mostly of the Eng- 
lish style, and the manners and customs up to 
that date were essentially English. 

On the Santee the Huguenots predominated, 
but afterward became amalgamated with the 
British colonies, retaining only their French taste 
in the art of cookery, which the English had the 


held under the 
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good judgment to adopt. The modes and cus- 
toms of South Carolina to-day present but a 
meagre idea of its former grandeur. The adapta- 
tion to the stern demands of the present has 
nearly obliterated all save the noble, impulsive 
and generous spirit which has descended to them 
through many generations. While the education 
of the masses was neglected, the sons of many 
of the planters were sent across the ocean to re- 
ceive their mental training at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In the Eastern States Yale, Cambridge, 
and even the primitive log schoolhouse, nurtured 
and cultured another element, that was destined 
to cope with, and sometimes outstrip, the more 
favored sons of this section. 

Let the plantation fiddle and banjo be silent, 
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and the action of busy machinery 
and skillful hands take their places, 
and the principles of slavery and its 
concomitants be happily replaced 
by skilled labor, and freedom, peace 
and plenty be the acceptable fruit 
thereof. 

The history of the church in this 
region shows that it was est#blished 
with earnestness and vigor, and 
many wise laws were enforced by 
the ‘* Lords Proprietors” who gov- 
erned the colony. The parish re- 
cords bear witness to the voluntary 
worship and generous support of the 
ecclesiastical body. In 1706 the 
French residents of the Santce 
River petitioned to have their settlement formed 
into a parish, which resulted in the establishment 
of the Parish of St. James. After the revocation 
of the “‘ Edict of Nantes” one hundred families 
located here and called it the French Santee, in 
contradistinction to the English settlement on 
the same river. 

These parishes are the nucleus from whence 
radiated all the other parish divisions and sub- 
divisions, and are only preserved in the church 
records of Santee. From this stock of French 
residents sprang the renowned chieftain General 
Francis Marion, whose grandfather was a native 
of Languedoc, and one of the many Protestants 
who fled from religious persecution in his own 
land. In this section Marion found no difficulty 
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in recruiting his valiant band, and the Revolu- 
tionary reminiscences of narrow escapes, hard- 
ships and final triumphs are traditionally told 
from generation to generation. The sketch on 
page 280 represents the place so treasured by 
South Carolinians as the scene where Marion 
entertained the British officer to a sweet-potato 
repast. 

Approaching Georgetown from the sea, the 
voyager passes 
two islands, 
known as North 
and South Isl- 
and. The light- 
house on North 
Island was erect- 
ed by the gov- 
ernment in -~—= 
1801, and just 
beyond it, ris- 
ing above the 
surrounding 
country, is a 
high, sandy 
bluff known as Lafayette Hill, the place 
where the hero first set foot on Ameri- 
can soil, in April, 1777. Lafayette was 
received by Major Benjamin Huger, 
who tendered the first American hos- 
pitality by entertaining him, De Kalb 
and ten other foreign officers. At this 
time there were many residences along 
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the shores of the island, 
specially at its northern 
axtremity ; but in the ter- 
rible gale of 1822 the waters 
backed up on Winyaw Bay 
were, by a sudden change 
of wind, hurled with such 
impetuous fury against the 
island from the rear that 
the shifting sands gave way, 
sweeping houses and inhab- 
itants into the sea. 

Since the war South Isl- 
and has become a Summer 
resort for the planters of 
the Santees and vicinity. 
In approaching the island 
from the mainland the 
monotony of the level of the 
landscape is lost in luxuri- 
ant vegetation, dreamy at- 
mosphere and beautiful 
vistas of old ocean. The 
waters seem to pass through 
spacious avenues, so densely 
are the banks edged with 
majestic cotton-trees and 
giant cypress, often interlacing their branches 
and forming grand aisles, adorned with flowering 
shrubs and budding flowers. ~ 

The live-oak, whose crooked branches some- . 
times spread over half an acre of land, abounds 
in perfection near the sea. The cypress, with its 
immense circumference, has great demands made 
on it, as the canoes so common to this little world 
of waters are made from this tree, and often 
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large enough for several oarsmen. The palmetto, 
with its national significance, is not, as a stranger 
might fancy, common throughout the State. One 
species, the palmetto royal, bearing a beautiful 
cluster of white flowers, is only seen along the 
coast islands. The other species, the cabbage- 
palmetto, is more common, and shoots up a 
strong, spongy stem thirty or forty feet high. 
However, it is less common lately, on account 
of its fine properties as a repellent. The facings 
of the wharves in Charleston, as well as other de- 
fenses from salt water, testify to its useful prop- 
erties. Ilad there never been more in South 
Carolina than that which was used in the con- 
struction of Fort Moultrie it alone would consti- 
tute a fit emblem for any banner. Yet the greater 
attraction of these woods is the fragrance of fo- 
linge and vines. The yellow jasmine, eglantine, 
honeysuckle, red bay and magnolia are here in all 
their luxurious growth. 

From South Island to Georgetown, a distance 
of twelve miles, few objects of interest attract the 
attention, until nearing the two opposite points 
kuown as Calais and Dover, when the steamer 
passes near the wreck of the United States steamer 
Harvest Moon, sunk during the late war by Con- 
federate torpedoes. Dover, a high bluff to the 
left, was the site of the residence of Colonel Peter 
Horry, famous among Marion’s partisans in the 
Revolution. Georgetown is 
situated on the north side 
of Sampit River, near its 
junction with Winyaw Bay. 
Three miles north of the 
town the Pedee and Black 
unite, soon blending their 
waters with the Waccamaw. 
Front, south and east the 
Winyaw stretches its wide 
expanse of waters, until 
Geergetown is environed by 
all the advantages of water 
communication. Yet many 
of the rivers are detrimental 
to her prosperity, the fresh 
water being profuse in its 
alluvial deposits. The floods 
at times descend: these 
rivers, laden with quantities 
of matter which, being met 
by the ocean-tide, occasion 
a considerable barrier at the 
mouth of their inlets. Ge- 
ologists assert that these 
natural operations of the 
streams have in the course 
of time formed much of the 
marsh land and surround- 
ing islands. 
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The ground on which Georgetown stands was 
originally granted to Mr. Perry, ancestor of the 
IXinlocks. It was erroneously granted a second 
time to Mr. Screvan, the first Baptist minister 
of South Carolina. Mr. Cleland, who married 
the daughter of Mr. Perry, claimed and recovered 
the land by reason of the first grant. Among the 
early settlers, besides the Perrys, Clelands and 
Kinlocks, lived also the grandfdther of General 
Francis Marion, where afterward the illustrious 
patriot was born. One of the noticeable marks 
of colonial days in this town is the handsome resi- 
dance of General Read, of Revolutionary fame, of 
which Russell, of the London 7imes, in 1861, in 
a letter from the South, gave a minute and 
graphic description. The old Episcopal church, 
with its Colonial and Revolutionary history, yet 
stands as one of the landmarks of interest in con- 
nection with its political, as well as ecclesiastical, 
records. 

In January, 1736, subscriptions were raised for 
building this church. Bricks ‘vere not manu- 
factured in the colony, so every brick used in 
building this church came over from England in 
the old colonial days. During the Revolution 
the interior was burnt, and the British soldiers, 
not seeming to recognize their King as ‘ head of 
the church,” used it as a stable for his majesty’s 
horses. In: time it was reconstructed, and now 
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stands a more interesting building, with its his- 
torical old walls, than many another structure 
with more architectural pretensions. A little 
sprig of ivy brought from Westminster by Miss 
Hannah Trapier, and planted by her against the 
wall, has thrived in this new clime until two sides 
of the church are covered by this little waif from 
the abbey. Rev. Mr. Glennie, an Englishman, 
the son of Lord Byron’s tutor, lived on Wacca- 
maw River many years, and since the war has had 
charge of this church, ‘‘ Prince George Winyaw.” 

A generation or two before the Revolution the 
Johnstones settled in Georgetown; not many 
miles from there is Annandale, the estate of Mr. 
William Johnstone, a name which, in quoting the 
few lines taken by Sir Walter Scott from an old 
ballad, gives a glimpse of their record as being 
lineal descendants of the house of Annandale, 
Scotland : 


‘Within the bounds of Annandale the gentle Johnstones 
ride ; 
They have been there a thousand years, a thousand 
more they'll bide.” 


Along the margin of the many waters where 
the tide lands are located can be seen the remains 


of numerous fine old mansions, that in bygone 
days witnessed the jovial and happy scenes within, 
while peaee and prosperity lingered without. 
The gorgeous drapery of live and water oak, the 
bay, orange, laurel, magnolia, and hundreds of 
pendent vines and evergreens that adorned these 
homes, are destroyed or mutilated, wherever the 
hand of a vandal could reach them. , 

Beautiful groves and avenues, the pride of a 
Southern home, have been recklessly destroyed. 

Besides the family residence, were also seen the 
plantation cottages, nursery, and chapel con- 
spicuous above the other buildings, giving the 
nppearance of detached groups of miniature vil- 
lages along the river. 

The illustration on page 281 is a fair specimen 
of the homes which are a heritage of the people 
of the South. It was built in 1818, and is still in 
excellent repair although it had a narrow escape 
by fire when the I*cderal troops took possession 
of the county. 

The chapel was built and endowed by the owner 
of the residence, and arrangements were made for 
the constant attendance of a minister belonging 
to the Methodist Church, that denomination being 
the negroes’ choice. 
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The Sumner Schoolhouse, a building of more 
recent date, was built near the public road in the 
pinewoods near Georgetown by the ante bellum 
school commissioners. Later the chimneys fell, 
und remain fallen; and at tho time this sketch 
was taken the warmth-loving ‘‘cuffees” were 
obliged to make a fire in the open air, and were 
then enjoying its luxury. 

On Black River, three or four miles from 
Georgetown, is ‘* Weeha,” the old family residence 
of the Kinlocks, now the property by inheritance 
of Mr. Henry A. Middleton. The grounds are 
very beautiful, one of the numerous attractions 
being the fine collection of japonica-trees, besides 
the’ more common trees and shrubs seen in such 
profusion in this locality. ‘‘ Windsor,” however, 
is regarded as the handsomest place in the neigh- 
borhood. 

It has a large and stately residence, surrounded 
. by a grand lawn thickly studded with oaks, and 
opening to a fine and picturesque view of the 
river. 

It was built in the year 1809, by Mr. Paul 
Trapier. His brother Benjamin acquiring the 
same by purchase, it 
became the perma- ° 
nent residence of that 
branch of the Trapier 
family until subse- 
quent to the war, 
when it passed into 
the possession of the 
Waldoes of New 
York. 

The famous rice 
lands, from which so 
much wealth flowed 
during the past, are 
situated in the sur- 
rounding neighbor- 
hood. Georgetown 
District has been 
without doubt the 
great rice-growing 
region of our country, 
producing in 1859 
nearly half the crop 
of South Carolina, 
more than the entire 
State of Georgia, and 
almost one-third that 
of the Union. The 
exports in that year 
amounted to upward 
of 55,000,000 pounds. 

This diminutive 
grain, which has been 
the means of reclaim- 
ing so much swamp 
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land, was introduced by chance in the year 1688. 
Afterward two species were sent as a present to 
the Governor; one, a bag of white rice from Mada- 
gascar ; the other, of gold rice from the East 
Indies. From this small capital sprang the vast 
crops that caused many in the past to look with 
favor and envy on the rice-growing districts of 
South Carolina. It was soon discovered that the 
lowlands, well drained and banked, constituted 
the most productive soil; hence began the re- 
claiming of the river swamps until this rice land, 
thus rendered valuable, was often worth hundreds 
of dollars per acre. Every foot was cultivated 
with the greatest nectness and care, and a well- 
ordered rice plantation was necessarily kept in a 
garden-like condition. The dams were neatly 
trimmed, the drains cleaned annually, the edges 
straightened, the floodgates made tight, and the 
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rice drilled with the utmost precision, so that in 
hundreds of feet the rows would scarcely vary an 
inch. ° 

Passing up one of the rivers in this vicinity in 
spring-time, hundreds of acres could be seen 
stretching out for miles on each side. It was 
difficult to decide at, this season whether the Jand- 
scape was less beautiful than at harvest-time, when 
the eye could rest nowhere but on one vast sheet 
of golden ears. 

The scene is sadly changed ; where once were 
broad and carefully cultivated fields a desolate ex- 
panse is all that meets the eye. The dams and 
floodgates are gone, the handsome dwellings, 
barns and mills dilapidated or utterly destroyed ; 
the proprietors dead or reduced to penury. In nu- 
merous cases the great cost of reclaiming the rice 
lands will have to be repeated, as the damage 
resulting from neglect has almost reduced them 
to their original condition. The loss of regular 
labor has made the once prosperous estates an 
incumbrance to their unfortunate owners. The 
alternate flooding and draining—which occurs so 
frequently during the season—requires the utmost 
vigilance and care, as well as unity and prompt- 
ness of action in dangerous times. Slight leaks 
are known to be as fatal in their consequences as 
a freshet which often proved the forerunner of 
bankruptcy. Many of the planters who planted 
on borrowed capital have been ruined by the ab- 
sence or failure of the laborers to watch and be 
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prepared at a moment’s notice for the most ener- 
getic labor. Consequently the crops are short, 
the entire State producing scarcely one-half the 
amount that this single county formerly exported. 

Even in prosperous days the wealth from this 
prolific soil was not always as constant as hope 
pictured. The elements occasionally made a 
claim, sweeping away in a short time the labor 
and care of months, leaving a scene of desolation 
in their track, and all the bright prospects of a 
good harvest that the sun, only a few hours before, 
shone upon in peaceful splendor, scattered. 

The “ bird-minders” formed a very important 
and happy throng during the season when birds 
made their onslaught on the rice crop. The 
effect on a stranger of the sounds of war on these 
myriads of little birds is amusingly illustrated by 
the following anecdote: A tutor was engaged by 
a friend in New York, and sent to a planter’s 
home on the Santee. He arrived in spring-time 
just as the rice was showing itself, and it became 
necessary to keep the May-birds off at the early. 
dawn, by the shooting of guns, the cracking of 
whips and the loud shouts of the merry “ bird- 
minders.” The tutor, in proper time, retired to 
his room for the night ; but that was the last seen 
of him in this section. It was afterward ascer- 
tained that he awoke by day, and after enduring 
the terrible noises as long as his conscience would 
permit, he arose and fled, making his way on 
foot, rather than remain in a country where his 
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slumbers ‘‘ were disturbed by the cracks of the 
cruel lash on the backs of the oppressed slaves, 
whose agonizing shrieks were drowned only by 
the shooting of those who resisted.” 

‘Milldam” is the plantation on which rice 
was first planted on North Santee. 

On a gentle slope near the North Santce stands 
the residence of Thomas Lynch, the father of the 
signer of that narse of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In former days the mansion was very 
imposing, with its lofty porticoes facing an ex- 
tensive lawn, where were countless live-oaks, the 
growth of many centuries. The noble old porti- 
coes have long since been removed; but the 
house, with its pretty verandas almost overhang- 
ing the water, presents a majestic appearance as 
approached from the river. The place is called 
“«* Hopsewee,” the original Indian name; and here, 
on August 5th, 1749, Thomas Lynch, Jr.. the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
born. 

Hampton, now owned by Frederick Rutledge, 
is lower down the river. The original building 
was erected by Daniel Horry, grandson of Daniel 
Huger. It was enlarged by his son Daniel, and 
greatly embellished by his wife, Margaret Pinck- 
ney, who possessed considerable talent for archi- 
tecture. This lady ‘had almost completed the 
work when General Washington paid his visit, in 
1791. She allowed no one to ascend the steps 
leading to the front colonnade until that distin- 
guished personage should honor her house. While 
a guest of her brother (General Thomas Pinck- 
ney), General Washington partook of a grand 
breakfast entertainment under one of the im- 
mense oaks of the place. On that day Mrs. Hor- 
ry’s house was opened for his reception, and, 
according to her wishes, the illustrious guest was 
the first to ascend the steps leading to the front 
colonnade of the mansion. A lawn, forty acres in 
extent, dotted here and there with ouks, and once 
beautifully kept, stretches out in front of the 
house. Tradition points to this lawn as the lo- 
cality of a racecourse used by the French Hugue- 
nots, who gave themselves up to this amusement 
after the daily toils of pioneer life were ended. 
With their violins and the graceful dances of 
their own sunny land it is well known they 
converted the grave and suspicious Indians into 
true and useful allies. 

Up the Waccamaw, only a few miles from 
Georgetown, is ‘Rose Hill,” the estate of the 
Jate Colonel William Ashe Alston. The founder 
of the American branch of this family was Will- 
iam, who came to this country in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. He married Esther 
La Bruce. In 1775 one of his sons wedded 
Charlotte Rothmahler. <A son of this marriage, 
named after his grandfather William, was the 
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first to spell the name with one “1,” thereby 
causing many to suppose the branches of the 
family distinct. 

William Alston, grandson of the founder, was 
first united in marriage to Mary Ashe, daughter 
of Gencral Ashe, of North Carolina (from whom 
Ashville is named), and afterward wedded Mary, 
the daughter of Jacob Motte. At ‘‘ Rose Hill,” 
the residence of his son William (by his first 
marriage), there hung a beautiful life-size paint- 
ing of this family, including William Alston, his 
wife Mary Ashe, and her five children. Promi- 
nent in this group are Joseph and William Ashe. 
Joseph first came into public notice by his mar- 
riage with Theodosia, the daughter of Aaron 
Burr. Joseph was then only twenty-two years 


‘of age, a gentleman of talent and culture, as 


his subsequent career proved. Inheriting con- 
siderable property, he was not impelled by want 
of means to make strenuous efforts for fame or 
fortune. His admission to the bar was the ex- 
tent of his legal progression. 

Not until after his marriage, when he imbibed 
some of the ambition of Burr, do we find him in 
the political arena, Theodosia was now in the 
zenith of life—the daughter of the Vice-president 
of the United States and the wife of the Governor 
of South Carolina. Rarely cultivated, and accus- 
tomed to entertain at an early age the guests that 
gathered around her father’s table, none were 
more capable of filling the high positions she 
occupied in her native and adopted States. 

Connected with the best families of the South 
by marriage and association, her life as a South- 
ern matron knew no sorrow until bereft of her 
only child, Aaron Burr Alston. Soon after the 
death of her son she took the tragic voyage to 
join her father; but the fate of Theodosia Alston 
and all on board the ship Patriot must forever 
remain a sad mystery, as none ever returned to 
tell the tale of storms or pirates. A New York 
paper some time since revived the theme by giv- 
ing an account of a lady in North Carolina who 
had in her possession a portrait of Theodosia. 
It was given her by an old lady, who prized it 
very highly as one of the many things obtained 
by her husband some years before out of a vessel 
that came on shore under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances within a mile of their home in North 
Carolina. 

William Ashe Alston, the brother of Joseph, 
united the American branches of the family by 
marrying his cousin Mary, the daughter of Will- 
iam Allston, a captain in Marion’s command ; 
who was also the father of Washington Allston, 
born at Waccamaw in 1779. 

Art in America was scarcely in its infancy 
when Waccamaw claimed another great man to 
fill the niche of fame. There is nothing to tell 
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of Washington Allston; he is his own biog- 
rapher ; through his pen as well as his brush he 
transmitted his reputation. 

Charles Sumner, in his oration on Allston, 
August 27th, 1846, summed up his character in 
these words: ‘‘ Allston was a good man, with a 
soul refined by purity, exalted by religion, soft- 
ened by love. In manner he was simple, yet 
courtly ; quiet, though anxious to please ; kindly 
disposed alike to all, the poor and lowly 
not less than to the rich and great; a 
modest, unpretending, Christian gentle- 


GOOD-BY. - 


man. As he spoke, in that voice of softest ut- 
terance, all were charmed to listen, and the airy- 
footed hours often tripped on far toward the 
gates of morning before his friends could break 
from his spell.” 


GOOD-BY. 


My dear, my dear, go not away, 

You shall not go; I bid you stay! 
The love that loves and yet says nay, 
You must obey. 

There are many last words yet to say. 


My love, my own, to give you ease 
Have I paused, counting cost ? 

Not so, not so, but now—for these 
Dread shapes my clearer vision sees— 
I pause for these. 


Dead Hope, and holier self betrayed, 
Hatred, and all satieties, 

That mock Love bound, yea, make afraid 
Desire. So are we made, 

And so loves fade. 


My king of men, so strong, so great, 
So weak, so blind, so dear, so dear, 
When I am gone—abh, late, too late! 
For love or hate 

I may not shape your fate. 


My dear, ’tis best you go. 
Why did I bid you stay! 
*I'was the old hope to show, 
Yearning to make you know 
My soul’s law. Nay, not so, 
’Twas dread to see you go. 


Good-by, my friend, good-by. 
You tremble even as I. 
Good-by ! 


TWO LOVES IN A LIFE. 
By VirNA Woops. 


THROUGH the open window comes the mingled loaded with numberless parcels and wraps ; and 
odor of roses and the salt sea-air ; night has fallen lastly, a sweet-faced, gentle woman of middle age, 
heavily on the hills and on the broken surf; the followed by the loveliest, freshest girl I had ever 


town is silent, the 
roofs white, and 
the tower of the 
Mission flickering 
with unsteady 
lights and shadows; 
and out in the moon- 
light, within sound of 
the breakers she loved, 

is Reba’s grave. 

How well I remember the 
day she came into my life! 
It was one Summer even- 
ing ; the sun was just set- 
ting, making a glow about 
the hills and on the sea; and 
in the midst of their beauty lay 
Santa Barbara, wrapped in a 
hazy, golden atmosphere. A 
San Francisco steamer had just 
come into port, and I stood on the 
wharf, watching the throng of pas- 
sengers that came down the narrow 
gangway: a portly, puffing gentle- 
man, with overcoat and fat valise ; 
a dapper youth, with notebook and 
eyeglass conspicuous ; a ruddy, side- 


whiskered man, with the careless, ~~ ae ae 
assured ner Der of a habitual cray- ‘““ WHEN WE CAME OUT AT LAST UPON THE TOWER REBA STOOD STILL, 
eler; two thin, elderly ladies, both : WITH AN EXCLAMATION OF DELIGHT.” 
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secn. I knew in a moment it was Reba and her 
mother. My mother had written me that Mrs. 
Foster, an old friend of her girlhood, who, with 
her daughter, had been traveling in California for 
some time, was coming to Santa Barbara ; and as 
the ladies had no acquaintances in the town, she 
hoped I would make it as pleasant for them as I 
could. I accordingly made myself known to the 
travelers, and accompanied them to the Arling- 
ton, where I saw them comfortably settled. 

I saw them frequently from the first. They 
soon tired of hotel life, and with my assistance 
found a cottage, a little apart from the busy 
streets of the town and facing the sea. Here 
Reba tended the roses and geraniums until the 
garden was a perfect paradise. 

The light-hearted freshness and almost childish 
happiness of the girl were wonderful. I have seen 
her chasing butterflies, the heavy masses of her 
bright hair fallen from their coils, and her merry 
laugh ringing back as I tried in vain to overtake 
her fleet steps. Again I have seen her in the 
waves, now diving and circling like a sea-nymph ; 
now swimming toward me with strong, steady 
strokes. 

Ifow well I recall the day we went to the Mis- 
sion! When the black-robed Spanish padre asked 
us if we wished to climb to the tower we two 
cagerly assented ; but Mrs. Foster, who had ac- 
companied us, said she would wait for us on the 
steps below. Up.the steep, winding old stairway 
we toiled, Reba breathless at last, but still keep- 
ing close upon the lagging heels of the old priest ; 
I following, unable to take my eyes away from the 
rich coils of her hair. 

When we came out finally upon the tower Reba 
stood still with an exclamation of delight. Four 
lovely landscapes, framed in by the stones as if set 
in four windows, lay about us; to the left and at 
the back the hills, lifting their blue summits 
against the sky and sloping gently down to 
the base of the great Mission; at the right the 
town, wrapped in the sleepy, amber light of a 
perfect day ; before us, and beyond the town, the 
sea, its dark-blue flecked with foam, and far off 
a single sail, while sweeping above it rose a flock 
of snowy pelicans and gulls. 

“It is beautiful—beautiful !” she murmured, 
and as she lifted her eves to mine and met my 
gaze her white lids fell and she turned her face 
again to the sea. But it mattered not; I had 
read in that moment my fate, and I was content 
to wait a little longer. 

But it came quite unexpectedly to us both. 
We were on the rocks one day by the sea, and 
she was throwing stones into the waves. I had 
slipped down on the sand “below, and looked up 
just as she threw one with uncertain aim and it 
grazed my check. 
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Then she came leaping from rock to rock, like 
an affrighted deer, calling, “ Dick! Dick !” in a 
piteous voice. She came up and laid her hand 
on my cheek; then I had her in my arms and 
would not let her gw The next moment she was 
laughing. 

“Do you mean to hold me forever ?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“But you couldn’t, you know; it would be 
dreadfully monotonous,” she retorted. 

But Iheld her until she told me what I wished. 
Then she sprang lightly away and sped over the 
shining beach, laughing at my efforts to overtake 
her, while my clumsy boots sank again and again 
in the sand. At last, of her own sweet will, she 
stopped and waited for me; and as I came up, 
panting, held out her haud, and together we went 
back to the cottage set in its masses of climbing 
roses. The sweet mother, waiting for us, received 
us with a gentle smile; but I thought she looked 
at me with something like pity as she called me 
“her boy.” 

The next morning, as I sat with a lover's 
dreams over my work in my office, a grinning 
urchin thrust a note through the open window. 
It was from Mrs. Foster,‘and ran thus: ‘‘ Come 
at three; Reba will be out, and I have something 
to tell you.” 

When I found myself, after the long hours ot 
waiting, in the pleasant little sitting-room, Mrs. 
Foster rocking nervously back and forth and 
hesitating howto begin, my heart sank with fore- 
boding ; but, shaking off the feeling, I myself ap- 
proached the subject. 

“‘ You have something to tell me ?” I said. 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘<I should have told you 
before, but it was so hard to know what was 
best. If you should wish —if you should re- 
gret ” she went on. 

“‘Nothing shall separate us,” I said. 

“Then you will help me ?” she said, coming 
toward me and taking my hand. 

I bowed in silence, and as we resumed our seats 
she began her story. Every word of it seemed 
burned into my very soul. Every look and tone 
of her voice I remember. 

“Three years ago Reba was the same happy 
girl that you see her now. She had never known 
a trouble; sorrow seemed unable to touch her. 
She could not look upon life as anything serious, 
but seemed to think of it as one long holiday. 
About that time she met Conrad Graham, and 
everything was changed to her. I saw her grow 
day by day mcre swect and womanly; her light- 
hearted girlhood was gone, but in its place came 
a gentle seriousness that gave her a charm and 
beauty I had never known in her before. Conrad 
was older than she, had seen much of the world, 
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and in intellect, temperament, and even physique, 
fulfilled her ideal of manhood. He was always 
inexpressibly tender to her, and from the first it 
was evident that he loved her. The courtship 
was short. I shall never forget the day they were 
married. As she promised to be true to him, 
and their hands were joined, her face seemed 
transfigured ; her eyes were fixed upon him with 
a look that was divine in its tenderness and love.” 

“I thought she told me,” I muttered, ‘that 
she had never loved before.” 

“Wait, Dick”—and there was a wistful en- 
treaty in the mother’s voice—‘‘you have not 
heard all; you will not condemn her when you 
know. For six months they were the happiest 
couple I have ever seen; there was no ripple of 
trouble to disturb them. Then came the promise 
of the crowning, the completion, of their happi- 
ness, But neither Conrad nor Reba ever saw the 
face of their child. He was thrown one day from 
his horse, and died from the effects of internal 
injuries. During his brief illness Reba hung 
over him and tended him in an agony of devo- 
tion. She never left him for a moment; even 
her few hours of sleep were taken by his side with 
his hand locked in hers. When at last he died 
her grief was terrible. We tried in vain to rouse 
her by the thought of her child. She would be 
now frantic, almost delirious, and again fallen 
into a state of lethargic melancholy. At length 
she sank into a fever, during which her child was 
born, and died. The blessed delirium that made 
her unconscious of her loss broke at last. Then 
it was we fearcd the return of her grief would 
check and, perhaps, make impossible her recov- 
ery; but, to our mingled anxiety and relicf, all 
knowledge of her love and marriage had passed 
out of her mind. She was again a light-hearted 
girl, with no stronger feeling in her heart than 
her always tender filial affection. As time passed 
on I looked for the recovery of her memory in 
vain, Everything in her life previous to her ac- 
quaintance with Conrad was clear to her; but 
her great experience seemed to have left not a 
trace behind. I came to think at last that it was 
better so; that she was young, and might find 
new love and happiness. And that the terrible 
memory of her loss might never recur to her, I 
took her away from the scenes of her married 
life. Travel soon restored her health, and she is 
as entirely her old self as though the serene cur- 
rent of her lifc had never been disturbed.” 

She ceased, and I felt a sob rising in my throat. 
My dear girl was not mine, as I had dreamed of 
her being. Iwas not her first love, and, I knew, 
not the dearest. Some time she might remem- 
ber ; then would she cease to care for me, or even 
despise me ? Or could the devotion I would al- 
ways give her build up in her heart a love strong 
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as the old, so that memory might seck in vain to 
overthrow it? JI knew instinctively that this 
could never be; but I would strive with all the 
strength and skill I possessed to shield her for- 
ever from the shock of recollection, and to pre- 
serve the love she had given mc. From that mo- 
ment until the end of her life my watchful care 
over her never ccased. 

How happy were the early days of our mar- 
riage! Itook her with me to the place I loved 
best, and she was pleased with everything: the 
delightfully irregular streets and old adobe houses 
of Monterey; the beautiful Del Monte Gardens, 
possessing the combined charms of nature and 
art; the lovely walks and drives about the old 
town; and most of all, the surf. She never tired 
of the water, and many were the sails we had out 
on the smooth surface of the bay. She insisted 
one time upon having a clambake ; and out on the 
beach I built a fire, and we cooked and ate, 
gypsy fashion. But the happiest day of all was 
the one we spent on the ‘Long Drive”; happi- 
est to me, at least, for I had her to myself all day. 
We left in the early morning, when the world was 
yet gray with fog; but before long the sun came 
out on the sparkling waters of the sea, and lit up 
the masses of rocks and the glistening white 
beaches. She loaded down our carriage with sea- 
weed and shells, and even branches of cypress. 
She shuddered a little when she looked out on 
the dark waters breaking over the rocks that rise 
jagged and threatening beneath Cypress Point 
ani when I repeated to her the story of a woman 
who, venturing too far on their treacherous foot- 
ing, was swept away by the strong current of the 
sea. We lingered longest on the dark, gravelly 
stretches of Pebble Beach, loath to leave the sea 
behind ; and just at dusk we drove back into the 
old town. That day she was mine; my darling, 
who can never be mine again, not even in death. 

A year passed, and she was still the bright, 
light-hearted Reba I had married. I knew now 
that our marriage would never give her the sweet 
seriousness of which her mother had spoken ; her 
feelings were not so deeply stirred. I was to her 
a comrade, a playmate; and she did not even 
know that she was withholding from me the best 
gift of her heart. 

We were sitting one Summer evening in our 
garden at home. She had been unusually tender 
in her playful caresses, and at last, laying her 
head against my cheek, whispered ‘words that 
sent a thrill through my whole being. Then she 
turned to me with the sweet look of maternity 
already on her face. Suddenly a veil seemed to 
sweep over her. 

““Do you ever feel,” she said, ‘‘when some- 
thing happens to you, that you have known it 
all before—haye felt it all in another world ?” 
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I shivered with a sudden shock of appprehen- 
sion. 

The weeks slipped pleasantly away. Reba and 
her mother were busy, and my dear girl seemed 
happier than ever before. I saw, too, that a new 
element had come into her love for me, and my 
heart grew strong with hope. Oh! those blessed, 
balmy days, that seem all the brighter now for 
the long night that followed. 

I came upon her one day sitting in the midst 
of delicate fabrics, with her head resting on her 
idle hand. As I went up and laid my hand on 
. her arm I saw the traces of tears on her cheeks, 
the first I had ever known her to shed. 

“¢ Reba, dearest, what is it ?” I said, lifting her 
up and taking her in my arms. 

She tried to langh, but the sound had not the 
old note of gladness. 

“‘T am haunted,” sho said; ‘‘ pursued by a 
dream. Is it not absurd ? But I cannot shake 
it off.” . 

I soothed her with caresses, but I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

**T seem to be approaching a precipice,” she 
continued, ‘and you are trying to hold me back, 
but cannot save me. Oh! Dick, Dick, I seem to 
have lived these months of waiting before, and to 
know there is something terrible at the end.” 

It was long before I could compose her, and that 
night she moaned and trembled in her sleep. 

The days crept on, each finding Reba more 
restless, more haunted than before, and my own 
heart growing sadder and heavier with forebod- 
ing. But there would come bright days among 
them, when for hours at a time she would be her- 
self again ; now merry and playful, and again 
tender and caressing. 

In one of these happy moments she was stand- 
ing by the window, looking out at the blue sea. 
She was watching the gulls wheel and circle about 
a ship just coming into port. Her face was radi- 
ant, and her hair seemed a halo about her. Sud- 
denly she turned to me with a smile and held out 
her arms. Filled with rapture, I sprang to her, 
caught her in my armeg, and lifted her gently 
from her feet. In amomenta pallor crept over 
her face, and shudders passed through her frame. 

“‘Not that—not so. I cannot bear it,” she 
said, brokenly, passing her hand slowly across 
her forehead. ‘How very strange!” she went 
on, after a pause. ‘It seems to me that I am 
beating my hands against the barred gates of 
heaven.” 

The moment we had dreaded so long came at 
last. For hours my darling had been in delirium. 
She had spoken to me last early in the morning ; 
it was now almost sunset. As I stood beside her, 
holding her hot hand, she had drawn down my 
face and kissed me. 
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“Don’t worry, Dick—dear Dick,” she said. 

I did not dream until long after that those were 
the last words my Reba would ever speak to me. 

Now, unable longer to bear the sight of her 
suffering, I went out, and, throwing myself upon 
a couch in the adjoining room, covered my face 
with my hands. 

Suddenly a piercing cry of anguish smote my 
heart. It was, ‘‘Conrad ! Conrad !” The next 
moment I heard the wailing of the child. I 
started up, but at the door was seized by detain- 
ing bands. 

«“Not yet—not yet; it is Conrad she is asking 
for !” 

I turned back and fell on my face. Ido not 
know how long I lay, but at last they brought the 
child and laid it in my arms. 

“She is better, she is conscious; but she does 
not ask for you; she wants Conrad,” they replied 
to my agonized inquiries. 

I fell back with a groan. How long must I 
endure this torture ? how long be kept from the . 
birth-chamber of my child ? Could it be she had 
recalled the old life and forgotten the new? I 
heard her voice calling to her mother. 

“‘ Mother, why doesn’t Conrad come? Doesn’t 
he know ? Isn’t he here ?” 

The mother’s response was inaudible. 

There was silence for awhile, then she broke 
forth with a terrible cry. 

*©Oh, I know—he is dead ! he is dead! I re- 
member it all now. He fell from his horse be- 
fore I was sick. I nursed him.” 

Then I heard nothing but her sobs. Her sor- 
row for Conrad’s death seemed to prevent her 
gaining strength; and day after day she lay quiet, 
trying not to show her grief, but getting always 
weaker instead of stronger. Her only comfort 
was the child. It grew to look more and more 
like her dead husband ; the features of the min- 
iature which her mother had shown me were re- 
peated in its tiny face; it had the same lustrous, 
dark eyes, the same soft, curling hair. Reba 
asked for the miniature, and now it seldom left 
her hands; only, indeed, when the child required 
some attention. She loved to lie with the infant 
on her breast, holding the picture before her, and 
tracing the wonderful resemblance. 

As for me, I dared not catch a glimpse of my 
darling, lest she should see me and receive a fatal 
shock ; I could scarcely ever see the child, for she 
would not bear it out of her sight ; only when she 
fell asleep her mother would steal softly out with 
it and lay it in my arms. It seemed strange and 
terrible that the shock of Conrad’s death, arrested 
so long ago, should come back and steal away the 
life that forgetfulness had spared before. It 
almost seemed to me that I was dreaming instead 
of Reba; so perfect was her faith in the past. 
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Yet she might not die. Her mother hoped for 
her life; but for me, I dared not think of the 
future. It was alike inevitable darkness, 

One day she heard her mother speak my name. 
We thought her asleep, and her mother had called 
me softly, that I might steal a look at the dear 
face. 

“Mother,” she cried, ‘‘ you said ‘ Dick’; who 
is Dick ?” 

The sudden stir of her waking had caused the 
picture to slip from her hand to the floor. She 
reached for it, looking beseechingly at her mother, 
and when it was 
placed once more 
in her hand she 
pressed it beneath 
her cheek and lay 
back again with 
closed eyes. 

One day she 
seemed brighter 
than usual; but 
as her mother sat 
beside her she 
took the poor old 
hand in her own 
and laid it on her 
lips. 

*< Mother,” she 
said, ‘you must 
not grieve for me 
too much when I 
am gone.” 

The mother 
turned her face 
away. 

‘Do not speak 
so, dearest,’’ she 
rejoined; ‘“‘you 
will not die.” 

«* Yes, mother ; 
and it is better 
so. I could not 
live without Con- 
rad.” 

The mother looked at her yearningly, hesi- 
tated, and spoke again. 

« But, darling, you are young. All of life is 
before you. You might even, in years, find an- 
other love and be happy again.” 

A look of pain swept across the sweet, wasted 
face. 

«That you could think of such a thing, my 
mother! There could be no marriage for me 
with anyone but Conrad. We were united for 
eternity. Do I not well remember when first he 
held me in his arms and I asked him if he was 
mine forever ?—if I should never lose him? He 
drew my face to his and whispered these words: 
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‘Yours till death—and after death.’ How could 
I be untrue to him? Do you not know, mother, 
that marriage to anyone else would be terrible to 
me—an agony I could not endure ?” 

She fell into delirium again, and then she 
showed me the love and passion I had never 
k wn in her. She spoxe unceasingly of her 
lo.. husband, now living through the bright days 
of her courtship, now her brief but happy mar- 
ried life, then passing through the agony of his 
sickness and the final separation. Without, I 
listened to her ravings; and, knowing full well 
that she would 
never see my face 
again, prayed God 
that she might 
live ; live with the 
love of Conrad in 
her heart and 
teach my child to 
call him father. © 
No other thought 
was so terrible to 
me as that of her 
death. It follow- 
ed me through the 
day and haunted 
me by night. I 
could not lift my- 
self from under 
its weight. I 
went about dumb- 
ly struggling 
against it, and yet 
waiting for the 
end. 

It came at last. 
It was a balmy 
Summer day, such 
as that on which 
she first came to 
me, so full of life 
, and hope and 

beauty. She was 

beautiful now, as 
she lay quiet, with her pure white face framed in 
the halo of her bright hair, her eyes bent down 
on the tiny form by her side, and her hand clasp- 
ing the picture to her breast. 

I stood in the garden behind some sheltering 
shrubbery, my heart full of a mad longing to 
rush in and claim her once more before she died. 

The pink blossoms of a taxonia-vine threw 
themselves against the white curtain of her room, 
and a long line of light, tinged with the last sun- 
set hues, lay across the bed. Through the open 
window came the breath of the salt air and the 
odor of the trumpet-flowers from the tree in the 
garden, whose pendulous bells seemed heavy with 
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their own fragrance. But to Keba it was the 
breeze of the Atlantic blowing in to her the fra- 
grant scent of the flowers in the garden of her 
old home. 

“‘ Mother,” she said, ‘‘the tuberoses are in 
bloom. Don’t you remember I wore them when 
I was married? Put them on me when I am 
dead.” 

She stretched out her hand to the child, but 
the poor arm could no longer lift the little 
weight. Her mother rose from where she had 
been knecling and laid him on her breast. The 
wasted fingers passed caressingly over the tiny 
face ; for the last time she lifted the picture and 
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looked from its loved features to those of the 
ehild. 

An illumining smile played about the whiten- 
ing lips; and was it the last beam of the fast- 
sinking sun, or did a strange, unearthly light 
stream from the face and the uplifted eyes, ag, 
breathing once again the well-loved name, the 
spirit passed from earth ? 

The murmur of the sea came faintly to my 
ears; the leaves stirred, and the white curtain 
fluttered and shook the clinging blossoms from 
its folds. The sobbing mother rose and tenderly 
closed the white lids. Then I went in and knelt 
by the side of my dead wife. 
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By A. L. 


On Mount Zion, within the city-wall and near 
the David Tower, are the grounds and buildings of 
the Armenians. The Convent, Patriarchal Palace, 
Hospital, Church of St. James (brother of John and 
Jesus), Church of St. James the Less, the Church 
of St. Thomas, halls, dwellings, schools and a 
college cover a part of the ground, and there are 
a few residences and small buildings for various 
uses, all of stone; and in and around all these 
houses, palaces and churches there are courts, 
lanes, gardens and fields, closed in everywhere by 
strong stone walls, high and low, but never leas 
than eight or ten feet. You need a guide to show 
the way in or out of the place, which is a laby- 
rinth perhaps not quite as intricate as that of 
Crete, but bewildering enough to a stranger. 

My first visit to the Armenian Convent was 
early one morning when a crowd of poor people, 
of all sorts and sizes and many nationalities, were 
gathered around the entrance, waiting for the 
daily distribution of bread. Promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour the key turned in the enormous 
lock, and the great gate opened a little, letting 
out two brothers in dark-brown monks’ gowns, 
and a basket of bread, which was quickly disposed 
of, one piece to a person. Each loaf was about 
the size of a breakfast bun. 

There were not quite loaves enough to go round, 
so that no baskets of fragments remained, al- 
though it was a miracle in the way of charity. 
This generous charity is repeated on each morn- 
ing in the year, and deserves the notice of every 
kindly heart in Christendom. The donation was 
at the least one part in 500 of the daily income of 
the convent, and it was given willingly, with 
smiling faces, ready fingers, and had the merit of 
being direct from the donor to the needy poor, 
which is more than can be said of some more pre- 
tentious charities, or charity organizations, in 
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cities nearer home. The Armenian system dis- 
tributes in fact one loaf at the cost of 499 loaves, 
and that is a notable fact. Another notable fact 
is, that Abgarus, who is said to have founded the 
Convent of St. James on the spot where he was 
told that the first Bishop of Jerusalem was mar- 
tyred, and which is now shown in the Church of 
St. James, realized a handsome profit on his in- 
vestment, which was nil; but as he suceeeded in 
feeding a certain number of poor persons for 
seven years, and his convent grew rich (on the 
fragments left over), and several buildings were 
added to his one hut, his fame was established, 
and his example of thrifty charity has been re- 
ligiously followed ever since. 

The wealth of this small city within a city 
(which has a wall of its own) is very considerable. 
Of course there must be many acres of good land 
and many rentable houses in different parts of the 
country on their books to account for their large 
income, but those vulgar items are not the real 
wealth of the glorious Order of the Armenian 
Monks of St. James. They have other and ines- 
timably more valuable treasures, some of which 
are the only genuine localities of certain holy 
places named in the Bible; all other so-called 
holy places having been more or less falsified, 
changed, or removed altogether to new sites. 
This, then, gives the Armenians a proud emi- 
nence (in their own esteem) above all other sects 
of Christians in the Holy City, and serves as 
a check on the Greeks and Latins, who make 
claims to the possession of similar holy places and 
sacred things. 

One of these sacred things is the stone that was 
laid at the door of the Holy Sepulchre when it 
included the body of the Christ. The stone is 6 
feet 9 inches long, by 3 feet wide and 3 thick— 
certainly large enough to resist any ordinary ef- 
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fort to carry it off, but we are told that rival sects 
have stolen it, and it has been recovered more 
than once. How it came where it is, a quarter of 
a mile from the Holy Sepulchre Church, is a 
question that causes some uneasiness in the mind 
of an Armenian, because the Latins accuse the 
Armenians of having stolen the block of marble. 
Why they should steal an ordinary pile of marble 
when a hundred like it could have been bonght 
is another unanswered query. It is a precious 
piece of property, worth its weight in gold asa 
draw for pilgrims, who have polished it in five or 
six places by their kisses, and worn away the solid 
marble to a depth of several inches. Every atom 
of dust carried off on the lips of visiting pilgrims 
of course returns, in the gifts of those devout 
souls, many thousand times its weight in gold. 

Another precious treasure is the actual cell in 
which Jesus was confined, as a Roman prisozer, 
the night before he was taken to Pilate’s judg- 
ment-hall. The nature of this piece of church 
property in some degree prevents its being 
hawked about by thieves, but not altogether. In 
reality it should have been a fixture in some one 
locality, instead of which the doctors (or invent- 
ors) of Scriptural localities have ingeniously dif- 
fered with each other about every place mentioned 
in Holy Writ, and also about several which are 
not mentioned either in the Old or the New Tes- 
tament ; and the various localities’ have been 
moved about all over the Holy City, from time to 
time, to suit the convenience of the dominant 
sect of the age. When the Greeks were strong 
the holy shrines sought and found protection 
from the Greek Patriarch ; when the Latins pre- 
vailed the sacred localities, like chickens, hur- 
ried to shelter wider the wings of the Holy Sepul- 
chre Church, and the cock of St. Peter crew 
at Rome a defiance to all enemies of the faith. 
The Armenians claim to have the very stone on 
which the cock stood to crow at the time Peter 
immortalized himself by his chicken-hearted de- 
nial of his Master. It is surprising, in view of 
these facts, to find that the Armenians have any 
of the chickens. The explanation is, that the 
coop having been moved from the Holy Sepulchre 
Church site to the Temple area, under the Dome 
of the Rock, and again outside of the walls to the 
knoll now called the Grotto of Jeremiah, and 
back once more to the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
in some of those removals, it may be presumed, 
one or more localities dropped out, or became 
misplaced, and these estrays were grabbed by a 
rival sect and appropriated to base uses. 

Another item in this catalogue of treasures is 
that the custom has prevailed for many centuries 
which required each Patriarch to add a new 
building to the collection, as his receipt for the 
income received during his term of office. Fol- 
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lowing this plan, the late Patriarch built apart- 
ments connecting the convent near the entrance 
with the garden across the street. In those spa- 
cious and beautiful rooms, the finest and largest 
reception-rooms in Jerusalem, the present Arme- 
nian Patriarch receives and entertains visitors, on _ 
church or civil business. ov on merely social or 
ceremonial occasions. ho style of the rooms is 
an imitation of the so-called Italian, which was 
popular at Constantinople a few years since, and 
is very ornamental so far as ornate forms, gold, 
bright colors and skillful work can go. Some 
critics have said it was too showy. The Armenian 
Patriarch’s palace is said to stand on the site 
of the town-house of Caiaphas, the High-priest. 
Another treasure. At the head of this vast estab- 
lishment is now a fine specimen of a man, in the 
prime of life, whose Armenian name may be 
translated into James. After a ccurse of study 
of seven years in the college of the convent here 
he was given five years more in Paris, where his 
studies were severe, and full of honors for thor- 
oughness and efficiency, and where also he ac- 
quired much knowledge of the world outside of 
his native land, and of religion beyond the limits 
of his creed. He was also acquainted with Lon- 
don, Berlin and Vienna, from a few weeks’ stay, 
and association with scholars, in those cities. 

He was called home to Jerusalem because of 
the severe illness of his predecessor, the late Pa- 
triarch, whose great age gave warning that the 
summons to cross the Jordan might be expected 
any day. 

James, when in Paris, although a student of 
divinity, chemistry, philosophy, and other sub- 
jects, including anatomy and physiology, yet con- 
trived to enjoy the hospitalities of that gay city 
as other students are wont to do. We became 
acquainted at my hotel, in Rue des Neuf Ma- 
turins (The Nine Maturins—monks), and, as we 
attended the same classes and medical lectures, 
were together very often. He was known as the 
‘Bright Armenian ” by his classmates. We ex- 
changed information about our native countries, 
and I learned much as to the average state of 
knowledge among the clergy of the Armenian 
Church. It is a popular opinion in Armenia that 
the region around Lake Van is the gardon of the 
world, and is the site of the original Garden of 
Eden, of which there have been many imitations 
offered, and that Ararat is the veritable mountain 
on which Nosh’s Ark rested after the Flood. 
These sacred localities increase the list of treas- 
ures belonging to the Armenians to a degree that 
is really beyond calcutation. 

There were many others wro had rooms there 
besides James and myself, and whom we met at 
the breakfast and dinner tables, amongst whom 
were two young persons from Mont d’Or in Central 
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France, students of the fine arts, and who, as is 
the custom, made our lives much more comfort- 
able than they otherwise would have been. Our 
rooms were always kept in 
order, our buttons sewed 
on, instead of wandering 
no one knew where, and 
other little services, the 
remembrance of which is 
sweet, and ever full of 
pleasant belongings. 
They were skillful fencers, 
and developed our muscles in a scientific manner. 
They also developed in one of us a sentiment that 
is so well described in the words, “‘ A thing that 
is of man’s life a part, but is woman’s whole ex- 
istence,” although in this case it seemed to have 
taken the opposite as to sex, as will appear by 
and by. 

His recall separated us; he to his station in 
Jerusalem, I to wanderings in various countries 
in the pursuit of my art. An engagement to paint 
a portrait in Cairo, Egypt, some years later, made 
it possible, after it was finished, to visit Jerusa- 
lem, where I found the student transformed, ‘‘ by 
laying on of hands,” into the Patriarch of a large 
branch of the Christian Church ; but the man was 
there still, and although enveloped in magnifi- 
sent garments, as in the case of the High-priest 
Aaron, ‘‘for glory and for beauty,” yet manly, 
healthy and vigorous, with the best instincts and 
motives of humanity. I felt drawn toward him 
with a strong cord of sympathy, for he was over- 
flowing with good qualities, tempered with mild 
superstitions, and what in other and less able 
men would have been vices, yet in him they were 
natural and good. He had a great many rules 
or observances in his personal habits, and could 
not or did not even so much as tie or untie his 
crayat without saying something deemed requisite 
for the occasion. 

Pious ? 

Eminently so ; far beyond the power of a few 
words to explain. So far as the rules of the con- 
vent would permit, he was generous, charitable 
of other men’s follies and errors of judgment, 
and kind almost without exception. He allowed 
me to address him, when we were alone together, 
as James, simply; but of course the rules of eti- 
quette required me to use his proper titles on all 
other occasions, more especially when he was in 
council with the officers of the convent or digni- 
taries of the church, or when any of them were 
present at dinner. 

“‘ James,” I said, “‘ how does it come about 
that you, who so much despise mere show and 
glitter, have so many French clocks, gilded 
chairs, brass bedsteads, and silk and satin hang- 
ings, and Turkish and Persian rugs ?” 
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** These things are required about me as a sup- 
posed necessity for sustaining the dignity of the 
patriarchal office. So far I bear with them ; but 
you know that my private apartments i 

«Are a model of simplicity ; comfortable, but 


plain.” 


“The paintings, however, are my choice, and 
my taste in art matters was very much improved 
in Paris; at least, it leans now toward Western 
rather than Eastern ideas.” 

‘Your predecessors decorated the Church of 
St. James ?” 

“Yes ; and it is probable that they followed 
Oriental notions and feelings in the forms and 
materials, which are very showy—very, indeed ; 
but, however gorgeous, they simply reflect the 
ideas of our people, who are impressed with the 
glitter of precious stones and metals, and rich 
stuffs of fine linen, wool and silk. Decorative 
painting and mosaic-work on the walls and floors 
are great promoters of devotion.” 

**T suppose the Armenians are a pious and de- 
votional people.” 

‘You are in error. Pious as all Orientals are, 
and faithful in their duties to the aged and in 
their obligations to each other; but they are not 
as a people very strongly attached to the church. 
It never took a deep hold on their nature, which 
is free and untamable.” 

“‘The setvices which I attended a few days 
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since were honored by a large number of both 
men and women, all of whom seemed to give 
close attention,to the ritual and the music.” 
‘*And a much livelier interest in each other. 
The group of ladies who gathered near the centre 
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supposed those acts of supererogation were a nec- 
essary part of the service. And this is a common 
occurrence. I have to restrain 1 y feelings often 
when prompted to rebuke such | -vity in a place 
devoted to the service of God.” 
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of the church, you may have noticed, followed 
every genuflection and prostration customary, 
keeping exact time with the other worshipers, 
and at the same time were so busy nodding, whis- 
pering and giggling that a stranger might have 


«*The large attendance shows a lively interest 
in the service.” 

«* The splendor of the vestments of the priests, 
and the music, are strong in drawing the people. 
The Romans, and the Greeks also, knew the value 
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of gorgeous display in rich draperies, flowers, and 
grand harmonies in music in public assemblies. 
When the church was truly popular its displays 
largely took the place which the theatre now fills. 
The so-called early fathers of the church intro- 
duced the theatre to the service of the church, 
wrote plays and took a part in the performance, 
which was always in the line and character of the 
teachings of the church. They were wise. The 
common people are not thinkers, and need lead- 
ers, and the best leaders and teachers use both 
the eyes and the ears. The reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, the lesson, the sermon, the exhorta- 
tion for charity, are so many stimulants to piety.” 

‘‘The paintings on the walls of the church are 
also stimulants ?” 

«Not simply so—they are also educators. The 
whole story of our faith and belief is told in those 
pictures, and in plain, straightforward style, 
which can be understood by the poorest peasant 
from Armenia.” 

‘‘The paintings are in what is called the By- 
zantine school, or style, more rigid, gaudy and 
decorative than artistic.” 

‘Religious art is never purely artistic, or, 
rather, as the fine-art element increases the re- 
ligious element diminishes. Those Byzantine 
pictures are uncouth, crude, and gairish as works 
of art, when compared with modern works by the 
masters, but they are consecrated by tradition to 
the use of the church, and are a thousand times 
more effective ag instructors to our poor and, in 
many cases, illiterate people than the finest crea- 
tions of Raphael or Michael Angelo. Let the 
educated and refined enjoy the great masters, but 
the masses must be reached through their feel- 
ings.” 

It is the opinion of some travelers that pil- 
grims from Armenia are usually grave, comely 
and respectable in appearance, more or less like 
the Quakers in England and the United States of 
North America.” 

‘Yes; Iam proud to say they do compare very 
favorably with peoples from other countries, ex- 
tepting English and American travelers. But, 
then, the visitors from those countries are al- 
most all rich sightseers, there being few real 
pilgrims, excepting priests, who have a genuine 
desire to see the holy places. The educated trav- 
eler is seldom a devout pilgrim. Culture and re- 
ligion seem to go hand in hand only part way in 
the life of the modern scholar. This ought not 
to be so, for it is natural to proceed from facts to 
science, then to philosophy, and finally to religion 
asthe sum and substance of all.” 

“‘That is well said from a church prelate who 
has the care and theological training of a college 
full of young priests, a hundred monks, and three 
convents well supplied with nuns to look after in 
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the Holy City, besides convents at Jaffa, Ramleh 
and BethIchem, and who knows how many others 
in Armenia and elsewhere, including Egypt !” 

«We have a Patriarch at Etchmiazin 

“*Who assists in the care of the richest of all 
the Oriental branches of the Christian Church.” 

“Yes; the richest in worldly wealth, in tradi- 
tions of the fathers of the church, and in the 
possession of the true sites——” 

«According to the monks. Those sites are 
true only which have been settled upon by the 
monks at different times, and placed to suit their 
wishes or convenience. So it has happened that 
some holy places have had several localities.” 

“If it were not a serious matter I should have 
to laugh at the absurdity of the idea that an 
event in the life of the divine Saviour, or of the 
holy Apostles, could have had more than one loca- 
tion. But it is to be hoped that these petty dis- 
sensions over non-essential things have had their 
day, and that by common consent, if not by con- 
viction of the facts, when possible, these questions 
as to sites have been settled.” 

“Tt is only a question in geography or chorog- 
raphy, after all. Just now there are other things 
better worth the time; for instance, I am anxious 
to see the inside of your fine-art studio, and to 
know your teacher.” 

*«He is a fine specimen of native Armenian, is 
a relative of the Patriarch at Etchmiazin, and is 
ambitious to succeed in art. Several excellent 
copies of large altar-pieces, which are in .use in 
our churches here and at home, are his handi- 
work.” 

“T thought this was your home ?” 

‘‘The home is where the heart is, and mine is 
patriotic. My early recollections are vivid. The 
mountains, valleys and streams around Lake Van 
are often in my mind, and keep alive a longing 
to revisit the home of my childhood. These sa- 
cred scenes in the Holy Land are only useful in 
their way, as parts of the scheme of the church, 
but they do not satisfy the man; they are the 
surroundings of the church dignitary.” 

‘*T suppose you have photographs of Armenian 
scenery ?” 

‘Many, which you may see, if you wish. They 
are beautiful in my eyes. Not so grand as your 
Yosemite or Niagara; but, then, the scenery is in 
Armenia. My best pictures of Armenian scenes 
are of my own make. I was always an enthusiast 
in drawing, with pencil or in colors. My first 
box of water-colors was a treasure. Come, let us 
go to the studio of Brother Yohanna. Te is al- 
ready a priest. in orders, but he sacrifices himself 
for the sake of art, teaching in the college and 
painting altar-pieces. We are at the door of the 
college. Let us goin. Here, my friend, is the 
only place in the convent, except my bedroom. 
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where we can feel we aro secluded. This is a 
charmed and delightful retreat, where we may 
commune with the best souls through their best 
works, and do so without supervision. Ono of 
the annoyances of official position here in Jeru- 
salem is the constant surveillance, which it is al- 
most impossible to escape. You are never free, 
unless alone in your chamber, and may never be 
sure that your words will not be reported, even 
when you speak in a foreign tongue. In reality 
no tongue is foreign here, where the poorest illit- 
erate persons speak eight or ten languages from 
childhood, learning from their playmates as ea- 
sily as they learn to eat figs or smoke cigarettes.” 

‘‘The professor has pupils enough to keep him 
busy, it seems, from the number of easels and 
canvases.” 

‘He has six, or ten, or more, as it may happen, 
but only two or three who are really in earnest. 
He discourages all who have no talent for draw- 
ing, or genius for telling a story in form and 
color. Those who have he adopts as his chil- 
dren for tho years they are with him, and talks 
with them about art and its processes, and also its 
higher aims and uses. That is real instruction. 
The qualities and uses of pigments belong to the 
elementary teacher.” 

We were then in the anteroom to the pro- 
fessor’s private studio, and I noticed among those 
who were copying pictures one at work on a fine, 
large head of some unknown saint; a young per- 
son whose figure, although disguised as a monk, 
seemed somewhat familiar to my eyes. I followed 
my friend James from one easel to another, listen- 
ing to his remarks about the drawings or paint- 
ings in progress, until we came to the student 
mentioned, when I recognized in the supposed 
young monk one of the two young persons from 
Mont @’Or whom we had known in Paris. But 
as my friend passed on, after calling my attention 
to the good quality of the work on the easel, I 
tried to look blank, and his highness looked 
grateful. 

When we had left the studio, and were seated 
under a leafy tree in the garden, and were quite 
sure we were away from hungry ears, I said: 
‘“My dear friend James, how could you have 
the heart to sacrifice those massive locks of glossy 
brown hair ?” 

“¢ They were a willing sacrifice of a loving heart 
which beats for me alone.” 

‘* Ah, you are a happy man, in spite of the dull 
routine and traditionary restraints of your official 
position.” 

“You speak well, and it is true that my life 
has been doubled, made doubly happy and blessed, 
by that young life. I hope you will have time to 
paint two pictures. You remember our contract 
calls for one.” 
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“ Yes, one—of yourself in official robes ; and, 
if I understand correctly, the second one is to be 
of Victori : 

“The same.” 

«As an art student ?” 

“And one who will carry off honors and 
prizes.” 

“I should say had secured a first prize al- 
ready.” 

“«If you were not an old friend I should sup- 
pose you intended to compliment me; but aa I 
know you to be discreet and prudent, I will con- 
sider that your thoughts are on the subject of the 
fine arts only. It is the professor who has won 
the prize, not I.” 

“‘And so thinking, let me say that I have two 
excellent models.” 

“You look upon the external, and I study the 
internal, or spiritual, man.” 

“Tf I did not or could not see, or correctly es- 
timate, the spiritual soul within, I should never 
truly represent the exterior, which is simply the 
clothing, or, rather, the material expression of 
the spirit.” 

“The religious painters, then, never painted 
real men or women ?” 

“Not so. They saw in fancy or in imagina- 
tion the ideal of a certain phase of religious life, 
and gave it expression. ‘To this mode of art cre- 
ation we owe the Mary Magdalens, St. Johns, 
Jeromes, and the long list of others, each of whom 
represents a spark of the divine in human life. 
The true artist must first feel the ideal as a 
reality in his mind; the work is, after that, 
merely an expression of his thoughts about his 
ideal. The old religious painters conceived their 
ideals when on their knees, devoutly adored the 
great source of divine life, and humbly prayed 
for power to represent even a spark from the soul- 
fire of the heavens.” 

‘But it is not to be supposed that the Byzan- 
tine school of painters were artists. They were 
splendid mechanics in colors, but their figures 
are lifeless, emotionless, and so cannot, and 
never do, excite emotion in the beholder. The 
priest always has to explain the picture, and the 
picture is as dogmatic as the creed or the sermon. 
The paintings in our Church of St. James are a 
system of mnemonics, which serves to remind 
the preacher of certain doctrines, or recall partic- 
ular legends, and as such are gorgeous hieroglyph- 
ics. They teach the orthodoxy of the age in which 
they were painted, and have little or nothing in 
common with the time of the Apostles, or even of 
the early ages of the church, aside from Byzan- 
tium. They teach the Greek christology, a mask 
of manhood hiding a mysterious divinity, a life 
of shadows and ghosts, instead of a human, liv- 
ing, real Christ, Son of God, in a true body with 
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a rational soul. Such art is no help to the edu- 
cated, and I am inclined to believe it is a hin- 
drance to true advancement in the illiterate. A 
true art illuminates and glorifies the Gospel his- 
tory ; these magnificent and splendid puppets only 
excite my aversion.” 

“ After all, you must admit that the Byzantine 
style, with all its stiffness of forms, 
splendor of colors and morbid sternness 
of religious spirit, skillfully blends the 
harshness of the Eastern theology with 
the luxurious pomp of Rome.” 

«Yes, and it does more; it prema- 
turely exalts men and women among 
the angels and saints, and exaggerates 
the wealth and political importance of 
the church. Whatever the church is, 
or may be, it should never displace 
humanity. The church, like fire, is a 
good servant, but a bad master. It 
warms and enliyens and causes growth 
when in due subordination ; but when 
it becomes supreme, in both religious 
and civil affairs, then it sweeps away 
human liberties like a vast conflagra- 
tion, which devours cities and forests, 
and makes millions beggars.” 

“Faith in the divine Saviour has in- 
spired some of the noblest souls to work 
for humanity. In the West a 

“‘T know the history of literature in 
the West. Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Rousseau, and the host of glo- 
rious lights who have filled the world 
with beauty and delight, and whose 
inspiration was mainly not from the 
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and not by reason of theoretical and artificial 
training. The church is founded on a theory ; 
life is real.” 

““Who are those ladies—the group of three, 
who are sitting for a sketch to the professor ? 
I should like to make a sketch of them also, if 
it would be proper.” 

The Patriarch spoke to the professor, and he, 
having asked permission of the ladies, introduced 
the Patriarch and the artist. They were from 
Bitlis, on the west shore of Lake Van, in Ar- 
menia, and were relatives of one of the pupils in 
the art school, who was also a student of theol- 
ogy. They were members of a party of thirty 
who had undertaken the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, some of whom had relatives in the schools 
of the convent. It was a rare treat to have three 
beautiful young women in their native costume, 
from the country traversed and described by 
Xenophon ; large and well-formed, healthy and 
witty. 

The Patriarch chatted with them, and now and 
again translated a smart saying or a witty answer 
by one or another of the ladies. They were so 
pleased with my sketch that the Patriarch invited 
them to sit for a photograph which he promised 
to make with his own hands, and we all followed 


dogmas of the church or the creed, but 
from the healthy human heart, spring- 
ing up into blossom and fruit naturally, 
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him to the laboratory, where 
he had a camera and all other 
requisites for photography. 
They sat in a group, and also 
singly, and the pictures were 
a success, as the proofs showed 
next day. 

When the Patriarch gave 
me another sitting, a day or 
two later, I ventured to ob- 
serve that perhaps his selec- 
tion of a young person from 
Mont d’Or as a precious gem, 
while his native country 
seemed to abound in gems, 
was at least a subject of con- 
templation. 

“You are right,” he said ; 
“my country is rich in noble 
and beautiful women, and I 
have not altogether been un- 
mindful of their claims upon 
me as a young man ; but——” 

‘Ts there a skeleton in your 
closet also ?” 

““Yes; and I once longed 
to plant my cadaver under 
the roses. But a second and 
a sober thought suggested 
that, as there are as good fish 
in the sea as were ever caught 
out, my case was not hopeless, * 
so I resolved to see other 
skies.” 

“You made the pilgrimage 
to the sacred shrines ?” 

“Of my native land, not 
here. Isought shelter with a 
relative who was secretary to 
the Patriarch at Etchmiazin. 
He studied for a few months 
and then advised me to enter 
a college and prepare for the ministry, and with 
a keen foresight suggested this place, ‘ Because,’ 
eaid he, ‘the Patriarch of Jerusalem is advancing 
in years, and some one will succeed him. Your 
chance will be good; as good, if not better, than 
many others, for you are a cousin on the mother’s 


side of the Patriarch of Etchmiazin, and you have . 


relatives who are wealthy, and who will be proud 
of your advancement.’” 

«‘ Did he show any substantial proof of his sin- 
cerity ?” 

‘Tle did, for he lent me the money for a year’s 
expenses as a student here, and presented my case 
to others, who made my treasury overflow, until I 
was called to the throne of St. James.” 

«Where is the skeleton ? It is hidden beyond 
my ken.” 
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THE CONVENT STUDIO. 


‘«T hoped to lead you away from that unpleas- 
ant theme by narrating some of the incidents of 
my life which would bring the account down to 
the time of our meeting in Paris.” 

«Exactly ; and that must naturally expose the 
skeleton.” 

“‘T surrender. In my green youth I fell des- 
perately in love with my cousin, an adorable she, 
whom I must name Philomela, because I once 
vowed never to speak her name again. She was 
daughter to my maternal uncle, and one year my 
senior. If ever lover lost his heart, and his lread, 
too, I was the one. My uncle, my father’s 
brother, was a cool-headed man, and having no 
son of his own, adopted me in a manner, although 
my parents never surrendered me to him. Yet 
he spent large sums of money on my education; 
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and in surrounding me with every good thing 
which he thought would help to incline me to the 
church. He was ambitious of having a church 
dignitary in the family, and. often said he was 
willing to devote the half of his fortune to secure 
that prize. 

“‘In the Armenian Church the priest is obliged 
to marry, but the Bishop and the Patriarch (Varta- 
bed) are prohibited and must be celibates. If I 
remained a priest the marriage with my cousin 
was possible ; but that would not satisfy my uncle’s 
ambition, for he desired me to strive for higher 
honors. So, when he discovered the mutual pas- 
sion between Philumela and me, he at once formed 
a plan to separate us.” 

*¢ And he succeeded, as all horrid old uncles do, 
T suppose ?” 

*‘Yes, and no. When my cousin learned his 
intention she resolved to enter a convent, and in 
a few days disappeared. No one ever knew where 
she went. She has not been heard from since by 
any of her family.” 

«¢ And you entered the ministry in carnest after 
that ?” 

«Yes, For some years I devoted every waking 
hour to those studies which were required for ad- 
vancement, and was so fortunate as to rise step by 
step, as you know, to the highest place in the 
church, except it may be that at Etchmiazin.” 

*¢ And did your uncle live to sce you elevated 
to the throne ?” 

‘‘He still lives. He is a banker, 2 miser, has 
lost everyone of his family, and now tells me I am 
his only heir—to vast sums of money, tracts of 
land, many houses and unnumbered gems.” 

‘Then, why should you complain ?” 

«Only that I cannot forget how his ambition 
destroyed my dearest hopes of life and love, and 
made my heart a desert. ig 

“© Until Mont d’Or, or, rather, Victori——” 

“Dug a well in the desert, and made a little 
oasis there, which blossoms like a second Garden 
of Eden ; but not for me alone—the young priest, 
the professor of painting, has won her heart.” 

** Have you any likeness of your early love ?” - 

“Yes. Were it is. A faded and worn minia- 
ture on ivory, painted when I was in an ecstasy 
of love and anticipation.” 

“Would you like to meet that old love again— 
now ?” 

“©You startle me! I would, and I would not. 
It would tear me in pieces. No, anything but 
that may happen to me. I mourned her as dead 
for many years, and it would seem like a resur- 
rection to meet her now. But why do you say 
this ?” 

“T look at this face in my sketch, and feel that 
I have seen in one of the three young women 
whom I sketched some time ago a likeness. I 


may be mistaken, but the feeling is strong 
that “is 

“Show me your sketch of the young women. 
We will compare it with the professor’s. Now 
let us go to the laboratory and examine the photo- 
graphs made of them.” 

It was but one or two minutes’ walk to the 
laboratory. 

“This is the one. Yes, I see the resemblance 
to her—to my Philomela. I wonder if they are 
still in the city? I must inquire.” 

I inquired that afternoon of Mr. Spittler, the 
banker, who spoke Armenian, and he said the 
party had changed their money with him, and 
had told him something about their families and 
the country they came from, and he promised to 
learn more, if possible, so as to satisfy the Patri- 
arch’s desire. In the course of the inquiry he 
learned that the mother of one of the young 
women had been in the Holy City, and at the 
Mediterranean Hotel, where she had a room with 
@ window facing toward the Armenian Convent, 
and she had visited the convent nearly every day 
of her stay in the city. She had left for Jaffa, 
where she awaited the steamer for Smyrna. 

All night we rode our slow-pacing donkeys, 
and found ourselves—the Patriarch and I—about 
daylight at the door of the Armenian Convent in 
Jaffa, where the party had secured rooms. We 
were admitted, und passed the long and tedious 
hours (so the time in waiting seemed to me, for 
T entered into the’spirit of the enterprise for my 
friend James’s sake) in the bath, inspecting the 
fine gardens, watching the water-machine lifting 
water from the large, deep well, and inquiring 
every little while of the monks if the Armenian 
travelers were stirring. 

They came out of their rooms about’ nine 
o’clock, and sat in a group under the orange- 
trees, when the Patriarch, dressed as a monk, 
approached and made a few inquiries, as if he 
was a stranger. 

His appearance was engaging, his manner pol- 
ished, and he at once elicited a courteous atten- 
tion, and was soon in a full tide of conversation. 
He told me, on the way back to Jerusalem, that 
my surmise was correct, and that the young 
woman was a daughter of his Philomela; that 
her mother purposely concealed her identity from 
him—why, the daughter did not know, but he 
did. “Ah,” he said, ‘‘ was ever such devotion 
known ina woman? She fled from home to be 
out of the way of my advancement ; after a stay 
of a year or two in Bitlis she married a banker, 
and strove to forget in her new home the griefs 
and disappointment of the old. The visit to Je- 
rusalem was not a pilgrimage to the holy places, 
but to be near, once more, to the altar on which 
she had burned the incense of her first love.” 
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ONE OF VIDOCQ’S ESCAPADES. 


She had seen the Patriarch many times, talked 
with him, had received his patriarchal blessing, 
but had carefully concealed her identity from 
him, and was now returning with her heart’s de- 
sire gratified, for he was honored, happy and con- 
tented. 

That was her estimate of him; but she could 
not read his heart, nor look into his mind. How 
sad the tones of his voice were on that long night 
ride returning to his palace it is impossible to de- 
scribe. We purted at the convent-gate, he to his 
patriarchal duties, I to keep an appointment ; and 
we met again the dayI left Jerusalem for the 
steamer, when I saw him for the last time, per- 
haps, unless I am called again to visit the Holy 
City. 

Good-by, James. My heart is sad at leaving 
you. I hope you will find consolation in the 
church. ‘lhe promises of good things to those 
who are faithful are fulfilled- sometimes. 

After all, this life has many consolations. In 
spite of the artificial restraints of the church and 
society, healthy human nature will assert itself. 


ONE OF VIDOCQ’S ESCAPADES. 


One of the many prisons of which Vidocq was 
a transient inmate was that of Quimper, whence 
he escaped at night disguised in the garments of 
a@ nun, which he had contrived to steal from a 
Sister of Charity who visited the place. 

Before the sun rose he had walked two leagues. 
At ten o’clock he reached a little hamlet with a 
church. The sexton of the church, a little busy 
village gossip, besought the weary nun to rest and 
take refreshment at the vicar’s house. The vicar, 
a kindly gray old man, was on the point of cele- 
brating mass. Vidocq was pressed to join the 
service, and consented ; but the awkward style in 
which he made the signs and genuflections very 
nearly let his secret slip. Then, with the vicar 
and the sexton, he sat down to breakfast, where, 
although he was so starved that he could easily 
have cleared the table, he was forced to nibble 
like a mouse. He announced that he was bound 
upon @ pilgrimage of penance. ‘‘ For what sin, 
dear sister?” inquired the busy little sexton. 
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‘« Alas, dear brother,” replied the simple nun, 
“for the sin of curiosity.” And the sexton, at 
that answer, held his peace. With the vicar’s 
blessing he resumed his journey. Two weeks later 
he turned up at Arras. His friends received him 
us one risen from the dead. But, even in dis- 
guise, the danger of discovery was great, and he 
resolved to hide himself in Holland. At Rotter- 
dam he fell in with a Frenchman who was press- 
ing sailors for the Dutch. The knave invited 
him to dinner, and put a drug into his wine. 
When Vidoeq woke up from the stupor into 
which he had been thrown he found himself on 
board of a Dutch brig-of-war. 

The crew, two hundred landsmen, pressed by 
force or by trickery, were a sorry herd of iubbers. 
One was a bookkeeper ; another was a gardener ; 
another, like Vidocq, was a soldier. Not one in 
ten could keep his legs, or knew the difference 
between port and starboard. But every man of 
them was perfectly acquainted with the boat- 
swain’s rope’s end, which at the slightest provo- 
cation descended on their backs. Resistance 
seemed a dream ; for a guard of five-and-twenty 
soldiers watched them with cocked muskets. 
But no guard was close enough for Vidocq. He 
hatched a plot among his fellow-slaves. A hun- 
dred and twenty of them watched their moment, 
and when half the guards were sitting down to 
dinner seized the whole troop and locked them 
in the hold. One of the mutineers, a sailor, was 
set to steer the vessel. But unluckily this man 
turned out to be a traitor. He ran the ship be- 
neath the cannon of a fort, to which he made a 
secret signal. A boat of officers and men put off 
from shore. Escape was hopeless ; for at a sign 
the fortress could have blown them all out of the 
water. The party came on board. Vidocq, as 
the ringleader, was seized, and would probably 
have ended his career by swinging at a yardarm 
had not his companions sworn, with one accord, 
that if he suffered the least injury they would 
throw a torch into the magazine and blow the 
ship into the air. The officials thought it best 
to gain the service of a man so powerful. The 
mutineers were pardoned ; the hardships of their” 
life were mitigated; and Vidocq rose to be an 
officer, with the rank of bombardier. 


Deep in the bay the old church lies, 
Beyond the storm-wind’s power. 

The waves that whelmed it ever play 
In ripples round the tower. 

And if you look down through the tide— 
Many and many a time— 

You may catch the glimmer of the stones, 
Or hear the sweet bells chime! 


For they that dwell deep in the sea, 
Below the wind and rain, 

The mermen and the mermaidens, 
Have built it up again! 

They have made fast the ruined walls 
With their immortal hands, 

And strewn the aisle with red sea-flowers, 
And with the wet sea-sands. 


And when a drifting boat comes back 
Rock-shattered to the shore, 
With never captain at the helm, 
Nor sailor at the oar, 
Then down below the stormy foam 
The sweet old bells ring free: 
They call upon the mariners 
That come no more from sea. 


BELOW THE SEA. 


WOLVES AND WERE-WOLVES. 


By C. F. Gorpon CuMMING. . 


NEVER, probably, has any encounter with wild 
beasts excited such widespread sympathy as that 
which, a year ago last Winter, brought to M. 
Pasteur’s care, in the Ulm Street laboratory in 
Paris, twenty-six Russians who were so fearfully 
lacerated by the tame wolf which, having been 


has a more suggestive subject offered itself for 
painter or poet than that of the group of terror- 
stricken, wolf-bitten Russian peasants, well-nigh 
as shaggy as the foe, and of that brave Moujick 
coachman, a man of most noble appearance and 
quiet, resolute bearing, who, arriving just in time 


IN M. PASTEUR’S LABORATORY, PARIS.— WOLF-BITTEN RUSSIAN MOUJICKS UNDERGOING 
INOCULATION AGAINST HYDROPHOBIA. 


bitten by a mad dog, had itself developed the 
dread symptoms of hydrophobia.* And rarely 


* So effectual had been the transmission of this fearful 
poison, and so wholly does the disease still mock at man’s 
efforts to counteract it, that of those twenty-six patients 
inoculated by M. Pasteur five died in Paris, and four 
more, who had been treated with apparent success, died 
of hydrophobia immediately after their return to Russia. 
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to see the rabid brute spring on a woman, rushed 
forward, although unarmed, to seize it by the 
scruff of the neck; knowing that, by so doing, 
he would divert its fury from that victim to him- 
self. 

He counted on being able to hold it in such a 
manner that it should not be able to bite him 
till further help should come. But the wolf was 
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- #00 quick for him, and caught him by the left 
arm. Seizing it with the right hand, and getting 
astride of it, he exerted his whole strength to 
hold it down till he could plant one knee firmly 
on its loins, and thus obtain a secure mastery 
over it; though all this time his left arm was 
held, as in a vise, by the teeth of the mad wolf. 

Catching sight of a hatchet, he called to the 
owner of the brute, bidding him bring it, but 
the wretch refused, kuowing that a blow from 
the hatchet would involve the destruction of the 
skin, which he still hoped to sell to advantage ! 

In the effort to reach the hatchet by stretching 
out his own hand the gallant hero was’ obliged 
to relax the pressure of his knee, and so the wolf 
got partially free; and, turning, seized the right 
arm, leaving the left cruelly lacerated. Never- 
theless, though in terrible pain, and weak from 
loss of blood, he contrived to regain the mastery ; 
and, after a terrible struggle, secured the wolf 
between his knees and held him there by main 
force, while, with the wounded left arm, he not 
only contrived to reach the hatchet, but to deal 
such a blow across the shoulders of the grim 
brute as effectually clove its body asunder. But 
it was a dearly bought victory, for by this time 
his right arm was so fearfully lacerated that the 
flesh was hanging in ribbons. 

Never, perhaps, in the days of knightly chiy- 
alry had wounds so hideous been received in de- 


fense of any woman; but this brave Russian. 


peasant seemed all unconscious of having doxv 
anything worthy of notice. Indeed, if we may 
judge from this story, and from one reported by 
the Odessa correspondent of the Daily News, 
such magnificent heroism seems by no means a 
unique instance. The writer tells of a visit to 
the Bacteriological Hospital at Odessa, where, 
during the previous twelve months, 519 persons 
had been treated on the Pasteur system ; the pa- 
tients having come from all parts of Russia, 
Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria. Among these 
were five peasants who had just arrived from the 
district of Ismail, having all been bitten by a 
mad wolf. One was a powerfully built old man, 
who related how, a few days previously, while 
working in his farmyard in the gray of the early 
dawn, suddenly something sprang on his back 
and fell off. Turning sharply round, he found 
himself face to face with a savage-looking wolf in 
the act of crouching to renew the attack. The 
read and jaws of the brute were all bespattered 
with foam, and it was unmistakably rabid. One 
glance revealed the full horror of the situation ; 
bat, without one moment’s hesitation, the brave 
old peasant threw himself on his assailant, thrust 
his left hand into the wolf’s open mouth and 
seized it by the root of the tongue, while with 
his right hand he strove to strangle the powerful 
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foe. A fearful struggle ensued ; the wolf’s fangs 
met through the man’s hand, holding it like a 
vise. Although suffering excruciating torture, 
the farmer held on for ten minutes ere calling 
for help. Then throwing himself bodily on the 
brute, he wrestled desperately with it, till several 
neighbors came to the rescue and dispatched it. 
So firm was the grip of those powerful jaws that 
even in death they nevér relaxed, and the lower 
jaw had to be sawn off ere the man’s lacerated 
hand could be released. With a smile, recalling 
the prowess of younger days, and of many a 
hard-fought victory, the old man told his visitor 
that ‘‘it was the first time that a sneaking dog 
of a wolf had proved a match for him, but he 
was not so young ashe used to be, and had 
somehow lost the old grip.” 

During the abnormally hot Summer of 1887 
hydrophobia in Southern Russia increased to a 
very alarming extent, and mad wolves claimed 
an unusually large number of victims. Of forty- 
seven patients who within ten days were brought 
from various parts of the country, to be treated 
at the Pasteur Hospital at Odessa, fifteen from 
Podolia had been bitten by a rabid wolf, and 
twelve Montenegrins had likewise been attacked 
by mad wolves. ‘There were at the same time in 
hospital fourteen Caucasians who had all been 
bitten by one rabid she-wolf. Three of these 
died, and the doctor in charge of the hospital 
statell that although the virus from a wolf-bite 
is not more virulent than that fron the bite or 
a rabid dog, yet its action in the blood is so 
much more rapid that he could feel no confi- 
dence in the treatment of any wolf-bitten patient 
who did not reach the hospital within three days, 
which of course would be impossible for peasants 
in the remote districts where wolves most abound. 

These Russian stories suggest one point in 
which, whatever may be the disadvantages of the 
nineteenth century, It certainly excels the days 
of old, in that it is at least freed from one dread 
danger which must have imbittered many « 
mother’s life, namely, the presence of savage 
wolves such as haunted the gloomy forests, en- 
dangering the lives of the people and decimating 
their flocks, but affording to brave men of the 
Hereward type such ample opportunities for valor 
as ennobled sport. : 

In the days of King Edgar of England the lives 
of criminals were sometimes spared on condition 
of their devoting them to this good warfare, and 
periodically producing a given uumber of wolves’ 
tongues. Several estates, in what are now called 
the Midland Counties, notably in Derbyshire, 
were held on this tenure. In various parts of 
Britain local names still recall the spots once 
specially wolf-haunted, such as Wolferton near 
Sandringham, Wolferlow in Hereford, and Wolve- 
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eay, near Winchester, where the Welsh used to 
pay their annual tribute of wolves’ heads. 

Here and there, in the sparsely peopled districts 
mostly infested by wolves, there were erected 
places of refuge in which travelers might seek 
safety when hotly pursued. Such a one is known 
to have existed at Floxton, in Yorkshire. 'I'nose 
who know the dreary loneliness of the blewk York- 
shire wolds, even in the present day, can vividly 
realize the sinking of heart with which the be- 
iuted wayfarer, on wold or moorland, must oft- 
times, with keenly quickened ear, have caught 
the first distant notes of the dismal, prolonged 
howl, drawing nearer and nearer, while, fear con- 
quering weariness, he hurried on toward the ref- 
uge where albeit, fireless and supperless, and sere- 
naded by his baffled, hungry toes, he might at 
least rest in safety, though the said serenade was 
scarcely a lullaby calculated to induce sleep. 

General U.S. Grant has left us an amusing 
record of his first impreasions of such wolf-music. 
He and a companion were riding through tali 
prairie-grass on the Mexican frontier, when they 
were startled by the most unearthly howling of 
wolves right in front ot them. It seemed to 
young Grant’s unaccustomed ear that such a 
chorus must surely indicate the presence of a 
large troop, and when his friend, to whom wolves 
were familiar game, asked him now many he sup- 
posed there were, Grant felt certain he was greatly 
understating the number in suggesting about 
twenty. His companion smiled, and silently rode 
onward toward the noise. In another minute 
they came upon the source of the music. There 
were only two wolves sitting close together, and 
howling in concert: 

Apparently midwinter was the time when the 
medizval British wolves asserted themselves most 
savagely ; so at least we may judge from the fact 
that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors bestowed on Jan- 
uary the name of ‘‘ Wolf-month.” An outlaw 
was described by them as a wolf’s-head, in token 
that his life was forfeit, and that should his cap- 
tors fail to secure him alive his head might be 
brought to the King, and the reward thereon 
claimed, as though he were in truth only an evil 
beast ! 

Notwithstanding the royal edicts of King Ed- 
gar requiring payment of wolves’ heads as tribute, 
and also as a commutation for sundry offenses, 
the uncanny race had toward the close of the 
thirteenth century increased and multiplied to 
such an extent that Edward I. appointed special 
officers to organize their systematic destruction. 

By dint of ceaseless warfare they seem to have 
been pretty nearly exterminated in England by 
the close of the fifteenth century, but in Scotland 
they found safer haunts, and continued to ravage 
the flocks fully a hundred and fifty years later. 
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Here, as in England, various local names confirm 
the traditions of their presence, as, for instance, 
Clais a Mhadidh —“ The Wolf's Hollow ”— where 
a too presumptuous wolf received his deathblow 
in a most humiliating fashion at the hands of the 
goodwife of Loch-an-bully, who, being attacked 
by the ugly beast whilst going about her house- 
hold work, snatched up her gridiron and smote 
him so vigorously that he fell dead at her feet. 
We may be very sure that the story of Red 
Riding-hood had a painfully realistic interest 
for the children who first heard it, and to whom 
the pathetic fate of Liewellyn’s hound was a re- 
cent event—the nobie Welsh deerhound which, 
having been left to guard the cradle where slept 
his master’s baby, went forth all blood-stained to 
greet that master on his return from the chase. 


‘Llewellyn rushed to his house to find the cradle 


overturned, and no sign of the child ; and in the 
first detirium of anguish, the hasty fool, distrust- 
ing the dog’s loyalty, assumed that it had de- 
voured the child, and so slew it—then too late 
discovered his laughing child beside the carcass 
of a murderous wolf, slain by the faithful Gelert. 

As a painful parallel to that pathetic tale of 
old Welsh life comes a story from the monks of 
the Mont St. Bernard, who have to mourn the 
loss of one of their noblest hounds, trained te 
rescue travelers lost in the snow-drifts of the 
wild mountain passes. One of these wise creat- 
ures, bent on his mission of mercy, had far out- 
run the good father whose constant companion 
he was. Scenting a half-smothered traveler, the 
brave dog bounded forward—alas ! only to receive 
a fatal shot from the man he songht to save, whe 
in his terror had mistaken him for a wolf, and 
had aimed, alas! with too grievous precision. 
With an aching heart that good searcher for the 
lost arrived to receive the latest breath of his 
faithful friend, which might never more bear 
him company on the bleak mountains; and hard 
indeed must have been the task ‘of rescuing the 
slayer, and welcoming him to the hospiteple shel- 
ter of fhe Hospice. 

Many a time in my childhood have I listened; 
with ever-new interest, to the thrilling story of 
the death of the last wolves which haunted the 
forest around my ancestral home in Morayshire. 
So vigorously had the wolfish tribe been hunted 
down that only one couple survived, but these 
had contrived to elude all pursuit, and had ea- 
tablished their den in a deep, sandy ravine under 
shadow of the Knock of Brae Moray, near the 
source of the Burn of Newton, which is a tribu- 
tary of the lovely River Divie. 

Great was the anxiety of the dwellers in many 
a lonely cottage when it became known that this 
evil pair were rearing a strung brood of cubs, 
and many a mother’s heart rejoiced when twe 
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brothers—strong, active young men—resolved, at 
all events, to effect the destruction of the cubs. 
The only possibility of so doing lay in surprising 
them during the absence of the parents, so they 
agreed to watch till they had seen these start in 
quest of prey; then one brother was to scramble 
down the ravine and crawl into the den to dis- 
patch the cubs, while the other, remaining above, 
was to keep watch lest the wolves should return, 
and sound the alarm to give his brother time to 
get clear of the den, and, if possible, of the ra- 
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halted till he had crossed the River Diviec, at a 
point fully two miles from the spot where his 
elder brother was struggling for his life. 
According to one version of the legend, the 
younger brother was overcome by a swift, terri- 
ble temptation to abandon the elder, whose her- 
itage would thus fall to his lot, and who, more- 
over, had crossed him in love. Whether this 
deeper guilt, or only abject cowardice, was his 
motive, none can tell; but when at length he staid 
his headlong flight he began to consider how he 
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vine, ere the bereaved animals discovered the fate 
of their young. 

Having found a secure point from which to 
overlook the corrié, the brothers kept anxious 
watch till they saw the dog-wolf emerge and 
go his way, shortly followed by the mother. 
Then, throwing off his heavy plaid, and armed 
only with his dirk, the elder brother rapidly de- 
scended, and disappeared in the wolf’s burrow. 
The parent wolves must have scented danger, for 
in a very few moments they were seen returning, 
though without prey. But the watcher sounded 
no alarm. Panic-stricken, he fled, and never 


was to appear before men and answer for his be- 
trayal.of his brother. First, then, he inflicted on 
himself divers wounds, which he trusted might 
be mistaken for those of a wolf’s fangs, and then 
he made his way home, and told how the wolves 
had surprised both him and his brother in the 
den, and that he alone had escaped, as if by a 
miracle. : 

Then from far and near strong men assembled, 
resolved to avenge the dead, and, if possible, re- 
cover his remains, and give them reverent burial. 
But what was their amazement, and what the 
dismay of the conscience-stricken wretch who 
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accompanied them, when on reaching the Hill upon him. Happily his first thrust of the dirk 
of Bogney they caught sight of their friend, ter- 


inflicted a fatal wound, and left him free to face 
ribly mangled, painfully tottering toward them! the dog-wolf, which quickly followed. In one re- 
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In a few moments they learned how he had spect the narrow space was in his favor, for the 
successfully dispatched the cubs, and was just 


body of the she-wolf formed a barrier, from be- 
preparing to crawl out of the den, when the light 


hind which he was able in a measure to defend 
was darkened, and in a moment the she-wolf was himself; nevertheless he was terribly lacerated 
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before he succeeded in dealing the death-stroke 
to his furious foe. At length, when well-nigh 
exhausted, he contrived to push his way past the 
corpses, and, with infinite pain and difficulty, had 
clambered up the ravine. 

On hearing this story, and recognizing the das- 
tardly treachery of the false brother, the people 
turned upon him and straightway dragged him 
to the presence of the laird, who possessed the 
curious right of summarily condemning offenders 
to the gallows; and never was this more justly 
exercised than when, an hour later, this miscre- 
ant was hanged on Thomas the Rhymer’s Hill, 
amid the execration of his fellows. 

Wolves seem to have continued to find secure 
haunts in Ireland long after they had been ex- 
terminated in the Sister Isle, for there are records 
of wolf-hunts in the Emerald Isle so late as 1710. 

In Scotland the honor of slaying the last wolf 
is contested by Clan Cameron and Clan Mackin- 
tosh, the former attributing it to Sir Ewen Cam- 
eron of Lochiel, who killed his wolf in a.p. 1680, 
while the Mackintosh recalls how, when about 
that ‘same period the huge primeval forest of 
Duthill was destroyed by fire, all the surviving 
wolves sought refuge on one wooded knoll, which 
somehow escaped the general conflagration, and 
were thence driven out and slain by the peoplo— 
all save one very large, gaunt, gray wolf, which 
escaped and fled across the hills to the neighbor- 
hood of Moyhall. On his way thither he en- 


countered a woman with two little children, both 


of whom he killed, and the wretched mother, 
half head with terror, fled, while the monster was 
devouring his prey. 


Great was the alarm throughout the district, 


for the wily wolf eluded every attempt to circum- 
vent him. Then Mackintosh summoned his 
clansmen and vassals to combine in hunting 
down this murderer: so, from far and near, they 
assembled in the gray dawn. One only failed to 
appear, but that was one on whom the chief spe- 
cially relied. This was Macqueen of Polloc-haugh, 
a small property at the Streens—a wild glen above 
Dulsie Bridge, on the Findhorn River. Mac- 
queen was a powerful and gigantic man, said to 
have been nearly seven feet in height, and pos- 
sessed of amazing strength and energy. After 
some delay he appcared, considerably disheveled. 
The chief received him with words of reproach as 
a laggard, whereupon the stanch, rugged High- 
lander advanced, and, throwing back his plaid, 
revealed the bleeding head of the grisly brute, 
which he laid at the feet of his chief, saying: “It 
would have ill become Clan Mackintosh that more 
than oné man should be required to dispatch one 
wolf; and that as he had chanced to foregather 
with the beast on his way, he had buckled wi’ him, 
and just dirkit him, and syne whittled his craig, 
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for fear he might come alive again!” The fact 
that Macqueen was still alive in his old hcuse at 
Polloc-haugh just a hundred years ago brings 
the incident and the wolf’s presence in “hc Proy- 
ince of Moray strangely near to us. 

From so picturesque a scene it is gricrously 
unromantic to turn to one so prosaic ar an auc- 
tion at the London Museum, in April, 1813, and 
there, in the catalogue of Mr. Donovin’: sale, 
find : “ Item: Lot 832. Wolf—A nobl: snimal 
in glass case. The last wolf killed in Scotland, 
by Sir Ewen Cameron.” How ‘such “a trophy 
came to pass from the hands of the Camerons of 
Lochiel does not appear. 

Another poor wolf in a glass case adortis the 
dining-hall at Badminton. He is a French wolf 
—a great gray brute, brought down by the Duke 
of Beaufort’s hounds when they went wolf-hunt- 
ing in the Pyrenees, which are still haunted by 
wolves, both brown and black. The latter are 
very large, strong animals, which cause many an 
anxious hour to the muleteers as they drive their 
long strings of mules through desolate ‘mountain 
passes, where many a bleached carcass tells how 
the wolves have feasted, and-suggest their read- 
iness to repeat that enjoyment. 

In the wolf-haunted districts of France, the 
honored British Master of Fox-hounds is (or was 
till quite recently) replaced by a Louvetier or of- 
ficial Master of Wolf-hounds, his pack consisting 
of strong, rough-haired dogs, bony and long- 
legged, suggestive of Snyders’s pictures. Popular 
tradition affirms that those big, wiry-haired limiers 
hava a strain of wolf-blood ; but, if it be so, they 
bear no love to their remote kindred. Though 
so powerful and so resolute that they will not hes- 
itate to attack a wolf when they get the chance, 
they are deficient in the power of following scent, 
and it has been found necessary to keep up the 
quality of these French packs by frequent im- 
portation of drafts from celebrated British packs. 

In point of fact it was whispered in Brittany 
that the Louveterie, or State Pack, with its pict- 
uresque mounted huntsman, its pigueurs and 
gardes de chasses, was really kept up simply in 
order to perpetuate a most exciting form of sport, 
and that the extermination of wolves was the very 
last object it had in view. Of course the keenest 
Louvetier dared not preserve young wolves with 
the openly avowed tenderness bestowed in Britain 
on litters of fox-cubs; but all the same, a wolf 
must have distinguished himself somewhat seri- 
ously before his death-warrant was signed. Then 
he was safe to afford his executioners a very fair 
run, for without appearing to go very fast, he 
canters on at a steady, unflagging pace, which he 
can keep up for an almost incredible distance, 
growling as he goes, and often fairly tires out the 
pursuing pack, 
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If they do overtake him, the chances are that 
several of their number will suffer more or less 
severely—some probably will fight their last battle 
‘ere the gaunt wolf lies low—indeed, few of these 
hounds are free from scars, which tell how gal- 
lantly they have fought. Yet sometimes after a 
grande chasse the trophies of the day may number 
some half a dozen dead wolves; and these ugly 
corpses are heaped on one of the primitive Breton 
carts, and are thus triumphantly dragged through 
the streets of some town or village, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people, suggesting to the unac- 
customed stranger a dream of the Middle Ages. 
Such a sight may still be occasionally seen at 
Quimper, in the district of Cornouaille, or at Car- 
haix, that ancient Celtic city situated at the junc- 
tion of the three Departments of Cétes du Nord, 
Morbihan and Finisterre, and when seen, carries 
the imagination back through the mist of cent- 
aries. 

A few years ago bitter complaints, especially 
from the peasants of the Vosges and the Meuse, 
reached the French Government, on the subject 
of the supineness of the Louvetiers in the matter 
of dealing @ outrance with the foe. It was shown 
that, though the wolves might disappear in Sum- 
mer, they were always sure to make their presence 
felt so soon asa bitter Winter set in, when they 
attacked the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
even proved dangerous to human life. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture accordingly issued more strin- 
gent instructions, urging the official wolf-slayers 
to greater vigilance, and offering pecuniary re- 
wards for every wolf slain by any person what- 
soever. 

Under this new stimulus the wolves stood a 
very poor chance, and so vigorous was the on- 
slaught on their fastnesses, that in the following 
year (1883) government rewards to the value of 
$20,650 were claimed on 1,308 grisly heads. The 
tariff is graduated. A sum equal to $40 is paid for 
every wolf which has attacked a human being— 
of these, nine were slain in the Central Depart- 
ments. It speaks volumes for the honesty of the 
peasants that a larger number of wolves were not 
credited with the aggressive tendencies which 
double their value, for the regular rate of pay- 
ment for a commonplace wolf or cub is $20; and 
the year’s return showed 774 old wolves and 493 
cubs—not a bad clearance for one year. Thirty- 
two she-wolves with young were also slain, and on 
these $30 each was paid. 

An official report was issued showing the num- 
ber of wolves killed in each Department. The 
Eastern Departments were proved to be most 
seriously infested, 131 having been slain in Dor- 
dogne. Next ranks the Meuse, which claims re- 
wards on 122; the Haute-Meuse follows with 89. 
Meurthe - et - Moselle yield 81; the Vosges and 
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Haute -Vienne each vield 71; Charente, 66; Cor- 
réze, 58; Creuse, 43; Aube, 40; and the other 
Departments follow with gradually lessening re- 
turns. 

According to the Petit Journal of Paris, the 
government paid premiums ‘upon 505 wolves 
killed in the year 1888, and 515 in 1889, 

It is evident, however, that enough still remain 
to afford very exciting sport to any Englishman 
who can be content to look for it so near home as 
within twenty-four hours of Southampton. Such 
sport in the heart of scenery so picturesque as that 
of Brittany and the Vosges is not to be despised, 
especially when combined with the hearty wel- 
come of peasants who hail all wolf-hunters as 
deliverers, and are ready to afford every aid in 
their power. Sturdy, short-legged horses are rec- 
ommended as essentials. 

Where so real a danger still lurks in the lonely 
forests, we need not wonder to learn that the 
simple Breton peasants still firmly believe in the 
existence of the Loup-garow—the demon Were- 
wolf which figured so prominently among the 
superstitions of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
in Norse and Icelandic Sagas, and still continues 
to exercise its influence of haunting fear among 
the simple peasants in various parts of Northern 
Europe. ; 

The Were-wolf was supposed to be a human 
being possessed of an unnatural craving for hu- 
man flesh, who by magical arts had found means 
to assume at will the form of a wolf, in order the 
more readily to gratify this horrible appetite. 
Thus transformed, the Were-wolf was possessed 
of the strength and all.other powers of the brute, 
while retaining his human faculties, and his hu- 
man eyes, by which alone he could be recognized. 

In some cases this transformation was involun- 
tary, being the punishment for sin, quite in the 
style of King Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Vereticus, 
King of Wales, is supposed to have been changed 
into a wolf by the curse of St. Patrick; and a 
similar curse by St. Natalis rested on an Irish 
family of high degree, each member of which, 
male and female, was subject to this horrible 
doom, that at some period of life he or she 
must assume the form and habits of a wolf, and 
thus remain for seven years ere resuming his or 
her place among fellow-mortals. What a subject 
for a poet ! 

Almost the identical legend, however, is related 
by Pliny, who tells how each year one member of 
the family of Anteus was chosen by lot, and on 
the festival of Jupiter Lycsus was led to the 
brink of the Arcadian Lake, into which he 
plunged, and was straightway transformed into 
a wolf, under which form he continued for nine 
years, at the end of which he returned to his 
family, none the worse for his wolvine (or, rather, 
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Inpine) experiences, though somewhat aged in 
appearance. 

Another mythological instance of this partic- 
ular curse is recorded by Ovid, who tells how Ly- 
caon, King of Arcadia, presumed to test the om- 
niscience of Jupiter by placing before him a dish 
of human flesh, for which crime he was straight- 
way transformed into a wolf—a terror to his pas- 
toral subjects. 

The classics furnish many other references to 
lycanthropy, as this form of magic was called. 
Herodotus tells of sorcerers who, once in every 
year, had the power of assuming the semblance 
of wolves for several days at a time. Marcellus 
Sidetes also tells of men who at the beginning 
of every year were afflicted with a form of mad- 
ness, during which they believed themselves to be 
wolves or dogs, and spent the night prowling about 
burial-grounds. Indeed, there seems little doubt 
that in countries nearer home this prevailing be- 
lief may have acted on some weak minds, natu- 
rally inclined to lunacy, and that some madmen 
may have really believed themselves to be pos- 
sessed by a wolf-spirit, and so may have acted the 
part so well as to strenghten the popular delusion 
regarding man-wolves. the undoubted servants of 
the devil. ‘ 

Norwegian and Icelandic Sagas are full of ref- 
erences to this belief, and treat of it in all its 
various developments. Sometimes the transfor- 
mation was effected by merely assuming the skin 
of a real wolf; but in many cases all that was 
needed was the use of a charm which, while in- 
volving no actual change in the human body, 
caused all beholders to imagine that they really 
saw a wolf. 

So genuine was the belief in this transforma- 
tion, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Were-wolves were throughout Europe regarded in 
the same light as witches and wizards, and human 
beings suspected of being such were burnt or 
hanged with the utmost cruelty. Then we hear 
of a Court of Parliament sitting at Déle, in Fran- 
che-Comté, in the Autumn of 1573, which au- 
thorized the country people to take their weapons 
and go forth to beat the woods till they found and 
slew a loup-garow which had already carried off 
several little children, and had also attacked 
some horsemen who had been in great danger 
ere they succeeded in driving it off! 

Bishop Majolus bore his testimony to the ex- 
istence of Were-wolves in Livonia, stating that 
the transformation continued for twelve days. 
Olaus Magnus recorded that, numerous and trou- 
blesome as were the true wolves, not only in Li- 
vonia, but also in Prussia and Lithuania, the 
ravages of Were-wolves were far more serious. 
He told how on each Christmas Eve they as- 
sembled in troops at certain trysting-places, and 
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thence went forth in bands to hunt for animal 
food. Woe betide the lonely house which lay in 
their path ; such they would assuredly enter, and 
devour every living creature within it, whether 
man or beast, leaving proof that the midnight 
marauders had been no common wolves in that 
they drank all the beer and mead in the house ! 

To return from these ghostly wizard-wolves to 
the genuine animals. We find that, as some sort 
of compensation for the damage done by them 
when in life, their remains after death were 
turned to excellent account by the learned med- 
ical men who treated our ancestors. Just as in 
China at the present day the blood, eyes, sinews 
and skin of tigers, and the skin of the great white 
snake, are eagerly secured by the people as pre- 
cious medicine, so were the teeth and skin of 
British wolves treasured by multitudes in our 
own land; as a sure remedy for divers diseases. 

In an erudite medical work (‘‘ Medicina de Qua- 
drupedibus”) we are gravely assured that the most 
certain cure for sleeplessness is to place a wolf’s 
head under the pillow of the patient! and a 
supper of well-seasoned wolf’s flesh is the best 
charm to prevent anyone from being disturbed 
by satanic apparitions or any form of “ devil- 
sickness.” The skin of a wolf was to be worn 
either to cure hydrophobia or to prevent epi- 
lepsy ; and the skin of the head was a safeguard 
against all malevolent demons. The head-bone 
or skull of a wolf, thoroughly burnt and finely 
pounded, was warranted to heal racking pain in 
the joints; and an ointment prepared from the 
right eye of a wolf was the most valuable pre- 
scription known to the Saxon oculist. Precions, 
too, and by no means easily procured, was the 
milk of the she-wolf, a draught of which, mingled 
with wine and honey, was accounted a potent 
remedy for women in dire suffering in the hour 
of labor, as also the most efficacious solace where- 
with to rub the gums of a teething child. 

Many and varied were the uses, both in magic 
and in medicine, of the teeth of this evil beast. 
As a nursery treasure wherewith to facilitate 
teething, a wolf’s tooth was an invaluable instru- 
ment, almost as efficacious as the aforesaid milk, 
and certainly more easily obtained. So great an 
authority as Pliny recommends horsemen to pro- 
vide themselves with these valuable safeguards ; 
‘‘for,” saith he, ‘“‘the great master teeth and 
grinders of a wolfe, being hanged about a horse’s 
neck, cause him that he shall never tire and be 
weary, be he put to never so much running in 
any race whatsoever.” Such a tooth wrapped 
in a bay-leaf was an amulet which insured the 
wearer against ever being angrily spoken to. 
This last is recommended in another learned 
work entitled ‘‘ Do Virtutibus Herbarum.” 

Moro noxious is the cure recommended in tho 
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sixth century, by Alexander of Tralles, as a cer- 
tain cure for colic, namely wolf’s dung inclosed 
in a hollow tube, and worn upon the right arm, 
. the hip or the thigh during the paroxysms. -But 
this peculiarly revolting class of remedy figured 
prominently not only in the Leechdons of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but in the recognized British Phar- 
macopeeia of the last century ! : 

Perhaps one of the strangest superstitions re- 
garding wolves at the present day is to be found 
in China, where, I was told by Dr. Dudgeon, of 
Peking, it is considered lucky, if a child has died 
of any infectious disease, that a wolf should carry 
away the corpse, as he therewith removes the 
eause of the calamity, and averts evil from the 
other children. In Mongolia it is customary to 
throw out the dead on the plain, for this express 
purpose, that they may be devoured by the 
- Wolves ! 

It certainly may be accounted one of the bless- 
ings of England’s insular position that, once evil 
beasts have been exterminated, there is no fear of 
_ their reappearing. Certainly, considerable inter- 
1est was excited in the Autumn of 1884 by the 
news that a genuine prairie wolf had been capt- 
ured in Epping Forest. Everything went to 
prove that he really had’ been bred and captured 
in the forest, and the circumstance was deemed 
anaccountable. But as the prarie wolf answers 
to the coyote of America, and is more of a jackal 
than a wolf, his case need scarcely be cited in the 
present connection. 

As regards continental countries, however, few 
indeed are free frota these pests, and every now 
and then, from remote districts of Hungary, Ger- 
many, Spain and Italy—even from Lapland— 
come details of some distressing case in which 
the wolves have waxed bold, and, not content 
with devouring dogs, lambs and calves, have at- 
‘tacked human beings. Such a case occurred on 
very well beaten tracks in the Spring of 1884, 
near the village of Soza, on the new line of the 
Neapolitan Railway, where a party of Contadini 
who had gone into the forest were attacked by 
wolves, which actually succeeded in carrying off 
two of them, a third being rescued only after a 
fearful struggle. 

An amusing episode recorded of the Peninsular 
War seems to prove that even the charms of the 
bagpipes fail to soothe these savage beasts! It 
happened that while one of the Highland regi- 
ments was marching across a desolate part of 
Spain one of the pipers, for some inexplicable 
reason, found himself separated from his com- 
rades. Halting on a lonely plain, he sat down to 
eat his breakfast, when to his horror he saw 
volves approaching. When they came very near 
he flung them all the food he had with him, fully 
conscious, however, that this meagre meal would 
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not stay their advance for many seconds. With 
the calmness of desperation he then said, “As 
ye’ve had the meat ye’ll hae the music too,” and 
thereupon he proceeded to “blow up his chant- 
er.” No sooner did his unwelcome guests hear 
the first “skirl” of the pipes than they turned 
in wild terror and fled as fast as their long legs 
would carry them. ‘‘De’il hae ye!” said the 
piper ; ‘‘had I thocht ye were so fond o’ the 
music ye wad hae gotten it afore meat, instead o’ 
after!” Then hungrily he went his way, not for- 
getting from time to time to blow a blast so wild 
and. shrill as might effectually scare any prowling 
foes. 

Very different is the effect of a cry which I am 
told some dull-eared Southrons have presumed to 
compare to the national music of the North. I 
allude to a stratagem practiced by Hungarian 
wolf-hunters to lure their quarry within easy rifle 
range. They tie up a luckless pig, and drag it 
behind their sledge or cariole, when its shrieks of 
pain and terror resound through the forest, and 
attract the hungry foe, which, of course, is met 
by a steady fire. Nevertheless this form of sport 
is by no means free from danger. 

On the other hand, an inanimate object thus 
dragged behind a sledge sometimes scares wolves 
from their pursuit—even a bundle of rattling 
sticks attached to a long rope has proved effica- 
cious; and on at least one occasion the clanking 
of the iron chains of plowing oxen has proved 
their safeguard, when pursued by a yelping pack. 
Indeed, as a general rule, when nog particularly 
ravenous, wolves appear to be somewhat cowardly, 
and are easily scared, as we may judge from the 
statement of Colonel Hughes, who, writing ot 
fox-hunting thirty years ago in the Hyderabad 
country, tells how, as he was riding after a fox, 
two wolves joined the hunt, apparently for sheer 
love of sport. But suddenly, as if moved bya 
common impulse, each sprang on a greyhound, 
and would have made short work of them, had 
not the colonel bethought him of throwing his 
hunting-cap at the traitors, who were so startled 
by this simple act that each let go his prey and 
fled ignominiously. 

Many instances go to prove this wolfish respect 
for discretion as the better part of valor, extreme 
caution being a strongly developed feature, es- 
pecially with regard to all manner of traps. They 
display the most marked aversion to any combi- 
nation of ropes and poles, and will not approach 
an inclosure thus marked off. Wire fences are 
their abhorrence, and in Norway it has been 
found that even the erection of telegraph poles 
and wires effectually scared wolves from their 
neighborhood for many years, though at length 
familiarity produced the usual result. 

American hunters often calculate on this wolf- 
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caution for the protection of game which they 
cannot at once remove. By the simple expedient 
of tying a fluttering strip of calico to a stick, and 
planting it beside the carcass, the prowling thieves 
are often induced to remain at a respectful dis- 
tance, till the sportsmen have leisure to return 
and carry off their trophies. 

On the other hand, where a trap is purposely 
prepared to attract wolves, it is found to be an 
‘exceedingly difficult matter so to bait it as to pre- 
vent the wolves from extracting the meat without 
incurring any harm to themselves. When once 
they are trapped they are so terror-stricken as to 
offer very small resistance to their captor. Rather 
a curious instance of this occurred near St. Peters- 
burg, where a Russian peasant, driving his sledge, 
found himself pursued by eleven ravenous wolves. 
The moment he caught sight of them he urged 
his horse to the utmost speed, with such good 
result that, being only two miles distant-from his 
home, he happily contrived to keep ahead of the 
pursuers. The entrance to his courtyard was a 
swing-gate ; this was closed; but the vehemence 
with which the horse dashed against it threw it 
open, and the sledge entered in safety, so closely 
followed by the wolves that nine had effected an 
entrance ere the gate swung back on its hinges, 
and thus held them fairly trapped. The moment 
the wild creatures perceived that their retreat 
was cut off their courage utterly failed, and in- 
stead of showing fight they shrank back cowering 
into corners, and were killed with the greatest 
ease. 

Russia certainly has a superabundant share of 
the world’s wolves, if we may judge from the 
casualties reported in the year 1883; when it 
was stated that while fourteen thousand ‘head 
of cattle and a hundred and thirty thousand 
sheep had perished from the bitter cold of Win- 
ter and consequent disease, no less than seventy 
thousand head of cattle had fallen victims to the 
wolves. Again, in January, 1887, the inhabitants 
of Odessa were scared by the extraordinary temer- 
ity of numerous packs of wolves which harried 
the sheep, cattle and pigs in all the neighboring 
villages, and even ventured to invade the outskirts 
of the city. In. one village an old man, aged sev- 
enty, was attacked in open daylight, and was torn 
in pieces and devoured close to his own home. 
The rural police declared themselves unable to 
cope with the foe, and applied to the civic au- 
thorities for aid. 

The Ruesian wolves are larger and have longer 
hair than their kindred in France and Italy. 
Those of Germany seem to be generally of me- 
dium size, but a very large one was shot in Feb- 
tuary, 1886, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Vienna. In fact, the trail of the ferocious animal 
was observed within two miles of the city, and it 
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was happily tracked and slain ere it had done 
serious damage. 

The natural enmity which subsists between dogs 
and wolves is a characteristic which is recalled by 
the antipathy shown by every good watchdog to- 
ward strangers of his own race; but that wolves 
should devour dogs certainly savors somewhat of 
cannibalism, for these friends and foes of man are, 
in fact, two branches of the same family, as is 
proved to the satisfaction of naturalists by their 
identity in various important characteristics, 
though sundry minor points of difference are 
noted, such as that in drinking a dog laps, where- 
as a wolf sucks, and in biting the wolf gives a rapid 
succession of vicious snaps, instead of the firm, 
retaining hold which generally characterizes the 
bite of a healthy dog. The character of the bark 
also differs greatly, the honest dog-bark being re- 
placed by a short snapping, while the wolf-voice 
is chiefly exerted in producing dismal howls. As 
regards external appearance, the common wolf 
with his shaggy coat bears a much closer resem- 
blance to a colly dog than the latter does to most 
other branches of the dog tribe, though the cruel, 
treacherous expression of the obliquely set eves 
betrays how different is the avolf-spirit from that 
which looks out through the kind, true eyes -of 
the faithful dog. Yet, there have been instances 
of domesticated wolves which have formed a 
strong attachment to their human owners, while, 
on the other hand, we have to confess that the 
dog race does include both savage and cowardly 
individuals. 

Whether there may or may not be ground for 
the opinion held by some that all dogs are 
descended from the primeval wolves, their near 
kinship is proven by the fact that hybrid off- 
spring are by no means uncommon, the pups or 
cubs, as might be expected, inheriting more of 
the wolf than the dog nature. 

One strongly marked characteristic common to 
dogs and wolves is their skill in hunting, some- 
times in couples, sometimes in packs, as has been 
recorded by many sportsmen who have had op- 
portunity of noting the curiously ingenious tac- 
tics of wolves when bent on circumventing deer, 
bison, or other large game either too fleet or too 
powerful for open attack. One such wolf hunt, 
in India, has often been described to me by my 
kinsman Campbell of Skipness, who, while with 
his telescope watching a herd of antelope feeding 
in a large field, observed six wolves evidently 
concerting how best to secure their own break- 
fast. Having decided on their plan of campaign, 
they separated, leaving one stationary. Four 
crept stealthily round the outer edge of the field, 
and one lay in ambush at each corner, while the 
sixth crept through a furrow to the middle of 
the field, and there lay down unobserved. 
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When all were thus posted the first wolf sud- 
denly showed himself, and, charging the ante- 
lopes, drove them right across the great field, 
when they were headed by another wolf, who 
chased them in a fresh direction, while the first 
hunter lay down to rest. No sooner had the 
frightened herd reached the further corner of 
the plain than up sprang a fresh wolf, who again 
turned them and took up the pursuit, leaving his 
panting accomplice to take breath preparatory to 
another chase. Thus the luckless, terrified ante- 
lopes were driven from corner to corner of the 
great plain, till, stupefied and exhausted, they 
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save them ; at other times driving them straight 
toward some precipice, knowing that the fright- 
ened deer will bound over, and that they can 
then descend and feast at leisure in the rocky 
valleys below. 

In America we find the great Clan Wolf divided 
into two distinct branches, the Gray and the Com- 
mon Wolf. Of the latter several varieties exist. 
When first the States began to be colonized 
their numbers were reduced by means of rewards 
of ten to twenty dollars per head. They were 
found to be so wary that ordinary traps were 
comparatively useless, but pitfalls proved more 
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crowded together, galloping in ever-lessening cir- 
cles round the centre of the field, where the sixth 
wolf lay hidden, evidently waiting till they should 
be so effectually tired out as to fall an easy prey. 
His calculations were, however, at fault, not hav- 
ing reckoned on the human presence; and just 
as he was preparing for the final spring a well- 
directed shot proved fatal to the nearest wolf, 
whereupon all the confederates took the hint, and 
took themselves off with all possible speed. 
The American wolves show themselves equally 
sagacious, sometimes surrounding an unsuspect- 
ing herd of deer, so that their fleetness cannot 


efficacious. Large numbers were also killed by 
Indians, whose method was to form themselves 
into vast circles, inclosing a great tract of coun- 
try. As they beat the covert, they gradually con- 
tracted their line, beating the wolves toward the 
centre, when they proved a comparatively easy 
prey. Thus the thickly peopled districts are tol- 
erably free from these pests, which, however, stili 
abound in the Northern States and in Canada, 
where the powerful gray wolf abounds in the 
great northern forests, while some find sanctuary 
in the mountains and wooded districts of New 
England. The prairie-wolf, which is a much 
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smaller and very cowardly animal, is common 
enough, though its handsome skin renders it a 
desirable trophy for the hunter. 

So long as the vast herds of bison abounded on 
the prairies the wolves followed in their wake, 
rarely molesting man and his property. Not that 
they dared to attack the bison openly; but they 
were on the alert to pick up stragglers and sickly 
members of the herd. Their well-arranged plan 
of campaign was to surround any such animal 
and isolate it from its companions, then harass 
it by incessant attacks, allowing it no peace either 
to feed or rest, till at length it sank exhausted 
to the ground, which was the signal for a simul- 
taneous rush from all sides, and the poor brute 
was forthwith torn to pieces. 

_ Then when white men came and commenced 
hunting in wholesale fashion, only saving the skins 
and certain delicate portions of the flesh, the 
wolves followed iu their wake, finding abundant 
stores of meat all ready for their use. Now, how- 
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ever, in consequence of the ruthless destruction 
of the bison by the great legion of commercial 
hunters—the herds, whose numbers but a few 
years since were as the sand of the sea for multi- — 
tude, having literally disappeared from the prai- 
ries—ravenous wolves are yearly waxing bolder 
and bolder. The gray wolves lead the van, and 
venture close to the ranches. Coyotes follow in 
their wake and share the spoil. Already the sheep 
have suffered severely, and now horses and cattle 
are being attacked. and two-year-old steers have 
in several cases been overpowered by the com- 
bined attack of several wolves. 

Of course, where the range for retreat is so 
vast there can be little hope of anything ap- 
proaching to a war of extermination, and white 
men now realize by losses in their own flocks how 
shortsighted was the greed which led to such 
reckless massacre of the wild cattle, which the 
Indians justly deemed the special provision of the . 
Great Father for the use of his red children. 
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By 


Rrweep and bleak, the gray forsaken 
Twilight at the night has guessed, 

Where no star of dusk has taken 
Flame unshaken in the west. 


All the day the woodlands dying 
Moaned, and_ drippings as of grief 
Tossed from barren boughs with sighing 

Death of flying twig and leaf. 


Ah! to be a dream unbroken, 
Past the ironies of Faté! 
. Born a tree; with branches oaken, 
Dear unspoken intimate. 


Who may say that man has never 
Lived the mighty hearts of trees ? 
Graduating Godward ever, 
The Forever finds through these ? 
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Colors, we have lived, are cherished ; 
Odors, we have been, are ours ,; 

£ntity alone has perished ; 
Beauty-nourished souls were flowers. 


Music, when the fancy guesses, 
Lifts us loftier thoughts among; 

Spirit, that the flesh distresses, 
But expresses self with song. 


Heaven in darkness bends upbraiding, 
Without moonlight, without star ; 
Darkness and the reason aiding, 
All but fading phantoms are. 


Still philosophy is saying: 
‘Now that hope with light seems gone, 
Some are cursing, some are praying— 
God smiles raying in the dawn!” 
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By J. 


Tue greater number of English-speaking peo- 
ple who visit Verona associate the town with the 
tragic fate of the fair daughter of the Capuletti. 
Surrounded by the vast and rugged battlements 
of the Alps, intersected by the broad blue waters 
of the Adige rushing under old Roman-arched 
bridges, its narrow, sun-baked streets overlooked 
by mediwval buildings and houses with painted 
facades, its cathedral with cloisters six centuries 
old, its churches surmounted by quaint-shaped 
towers, its gardens planted with stately and ven- 
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erable cypresses, Verona seems a fitting scene for 
what is, in sooth, the saddest love story of which 
mankind haa heard. 

That the tale was founded on fact we learn 
from Girolamo de la Corte’s History of Verona. 
The romance-writers of Italy speedily laid hands 
on the tragedy as a fitting theme for their pens ; 
and a poetic version of the story by one Arthur 
Brooke was first published in England in 1562, 
entitled ‘‘ The Tragicall Historie of Romeus and 
Juliet, Contayning in it a rare Example of true 
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Constancie ; with the subtill Counsels and Prac- 
tices of an old Fryer and their ill Event.” Some 
five-and-thirty years later was printed William 
Shakespeare’s play, which has fixed the fate of the 
Veronese lovers forever in the world’s memory. 
Guides are anxious to show strangers the house, 
now known as the Palazzo Sumbonifazi, in which 
Juliet lived, and the balcony which Romeo scaled 
close upon five hundred years ago. ‘The building 
has nothing remarkable in its appearance ; its 
walls are discolored by time, its stucco - work 
erumbling from age, no air of romance distin- 
guishing it from its neighbors. To reach it one 
must pass through the Piazzo delle rirbe, once 
the Forum of the republic, now the fruit and 
vegetable market. ‘The square, surrounded by 
palaces and houses decorated with frescoes by 
Cavalli, is much as it was when it ran red with 
blood during the fierce fights which took place 
between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines—fam- 
alies who for long ‘‘ rendered Italy savage and un- 
manageable.” ‘To-day it is peaceful enough, and 
is full of light and color. Under the shade of 
huge umbrellas—red, blue, green and orange— 
are stalls piled high with melons and pomegran- 
ates, fresh-gathered figs and apples ; beneath the 
striped awnings of portable shops wearing ap- 
parel of gaudy hues flames in the bright sun- 
light ; here and there sacred pictures, crucifixes 
and statues are exposed for sale ; the shrill voice 
uf a basket-vender stationed near the Tribuna, 
the ancient seat of judgment, rises above the gen- 
eral hum; and close by the fountain trickling 
over its marble font and adorned by a statue of 
Verona, is a noisy crowd, largely composed of 
soldiers in blue uniforms, thronging round a 
young, comely woman of the gypsy type, stand- 
ing on a chair, who with many words and much 
ussurance invites all interested in their future to 
take wu card from the pack she holds, by which 
and tor the trifling sum of a penny she will re- 
veal the gifts Fortune holds in store for them. 
Passing the Reman Amphitheutre, still in ex- 
cellent repair, now given over to exhibitions of 
rope-dancing and displays of fireworks, tie visitor 
takes his way by yellow-walled streets, through 
which Dante may have walked what time he 
sought refuge in Verona on his banishment from 
Florence, until, passing outside one of the ancient 
gates, u suppressed Franciscan monastery, sur- 
rounded by high walls and a fair garden, is 
reached. Above the entrance is a signboard, 
bearing in crude letters the words “ Juliet’s 
Yomb.” I expected to find underneath ‘“ Ad- 
mission half a franc,” but, instead, saw the pro- 
prietor’s name. Ringing at the gate, it was 
speedily opened by a rough-looking laborer, who 
smiled graciously at the prospect of receiving a 
fee. With an air of pride he pointed to the 
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cabbages growing in his garden, saying his veg- 
etables were the finest in all Verona, for the 
ground from which they sprang had been for full 
five hundred years the burial-place of monks. 

The church is closed, like so many others all 
over Italy, waiting to be let or to be sold asa 
corn-store, wine-vault, stable, or factory. But 
one of its small chapels, bricked up and cut off 
from the larger building, is approached by a 
garden path, and here is a red marble sarcoph- 
agus, called the tomb of Juliet. ‘The chapel, 
little larger than a recess, is chill and bare, the 
whitewashed walls are discolored and damp, dec- 
orated by faded laurel wreaths, and half covered 
by visiting-cards nailed on its surface. The tomb 
is likewise half full of cards; for visitors, being 
unable, because of the red stone, to gratify the 
desire, which so strangely stirs them on seeing 
famous shrines and historic places, of writing 
their names, have had to satisfy their vulgar 
vanity and foolish egotism by leaving cards ag 
records of their visits. Here you may read the 
names of Mr.and Mrs. Smith, Bayswater ; Mrs. 
J. William Johnson, Chicago; Mr. B. Hereules 
Thompson, New York city ; Miss Jemima Browne, 
Putney, etc. 

It struck me the tomb, highly polished and 
smooth, looked suspiciously new; and I then 
remembered that more than sixty years ago By- 
ron described it in a letter to Moore as ‘‘a plain, 
open, and partly decayed sarcophagus with with- 
ered leaves in it, in a wild and desolate conven- 
tional garden.” And, moreover, I had heard 
it was then the fashion to chip away fragmenta 
of the stone which, having been set as brooches 
and bracelets, were worn by ladies who posed as 
sentimentalists. The inference was plain: the 
so-called tomb was a deception and a snare. 

Therefore, when the guide rolled out his hack- 
neyed sentences about this being the last resting- 
place of the noble lady Juliet, I frankly told him 
I had no faith in what he said. An awful paase 
ensued, during which he looked at me with an 
expression of horror and amazement, as if his ears 
had been profaned. But, quickly recovering him- 
self, he replied : ‘‘ Signor, what I say is a fact, I 
assure you; the lady was placed after death in 
this very tomb.” 

“‘How do you know »’ I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders in pity, threw up his 
hands in protest, and elevated his black brows in 
wonder at my audacity. ‘‘ Hundreds come here 
yearly,” he remarked, resolving to strangle in its 
birth a doubt that if allowed to flourish might 
seriously interfere with his income; ‘‘ they come 
from England and from Americu to see this 
tomb, and they have no doubts, signor; for it is 
really and truly, as everyone in Verona will tell 
you, the resting-place of the ill-fated Juliet.” 
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I contented myself with shaking my head, and the portrait of Friar Laurence, who married the 
he remained silent, until suddenly his face flashed lady and her lover, and gave her the poison.” 
with brightness, and I saw that a new idea had He expected this remarkable example of logic 
dawned on him. ‘‘Signor,” he said, gravely but would surely silence me; nor was he disap- 
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firmly, ‘‘I will prove to you it is Juliet’s tomb; pointed. Without another word I left the spot, 
for here,” he added, turning triumphantly to a and the proprietor of Juliet’s tomb received my 
picture of a monk, painted at a comparatively silver coin with the virtuous air of a man who had 
recent period, which hung on a side wall, ‘is let light shine upon the benighted. 
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BEYOND THE END. 
THE STORY OF A GHOST'S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BouTELLE. 


Cuapter XI.—(ContTINvED). 


FOUND the judge in a strangely 
agitated and preoccupied condi- 
tion of mind. He could find no 
chair that was easy, no position 
that just suited him. He drum- 


& med on the table with his fingers. He 
~e, tapped on the floor with his feet. He 


wandered about like an uneasy ghost— 
more uneasy, indeed, than J can remem- 
ber having been in all my ghostly ex- 
istence. 

But, as he is one of those silent fellows—a man 
who doesn’t talk unless he has another audience 
than himself—and an audience, too, that he can 
see and realize—I couldn’t get much out of his 
mood. 

It was only when he had written a note, ad- 
dressed it to Colonel Ridley Royal, and called a 
servant to go and deliver it for him, that I felt | 
should find a way of getting at what the trend 
of his thoughts had been. 

‘Of course I went along with the messenger. 

We found Royal in an uneasy mood, too, and 
his hands trembled as he broke the seal of the 
note. I noticed, though, that his hand got steadier 
when he had perused the two or three lines it 
contained, and my dislike and distrust of him 
deepened in consequence—though I could not 
but admit that he had marvelous powers of self- 
control, and seemed a fellow fertile in expedients. 

“*The deuce you will ?” was the strongest lan- 
guage he used in connection with the judge’s 
note, and his whistle, though long and expressive, 
was not loud.. The note said : 

“TI have entirely reconsidered my decision. I 
will sign any petition in favor of Mrs. Loomis. 


LI know she is not guilty !” 
* 


* * * * * 


One scene more, and I may put the pen out of 
my tired hand until another day. Yet the scene 
Vol. XXXI., No. 3—21. 


is a hard one to portray truthfully and adequately, 
so much depends on tone and facial expression. 
A man undressed for retiring ; his hand already 
on the fixture to turn off the gas; a look, half 
fear and half bravado, in his eyes, as he turns his 
glance here and there to see that the room is 
empty. And then: 

“‘Tt worries mé yet, fool that I am,” ho says, 
reluctantly ; “‘I—I—saw it so plainly—for onc 
instant—and then something seemed to fall ove> 
my eyes, and I sawit no more. I—I do not fear 
ghosts. Zhat for all the harm ghosts can do 
Ridley Royal while he lives !” and he snapped his 
fingers contemptuously, as he turned out the light 
and left the room in utter darkness. 

« But—but—if I did see a ghost, to-night—if 
there was anything, outside myself, that eyes 
rightly gifted could see, then it proves that there 
is a life beyond this—a life beyond this! And I 
never dared believe that—never. If there is an- 
other life, another world—tt—will—go—hard— 
with—me 4 

Yes, Colonel Ridley Royal, best friend I ever 
knew, té will go hard with you! 


Cirrapter XII. 

Saturday, March 24th, 1888.—Looking back 
to what I wrote last, I find that it was only twelve 
days ago. Twelve days! And it seems as though 
I had lived through a thousand years of agony 
since then. Let me try to put it all into writing, 
and to do it in regular order, and with as little 
exhibition of my emotions and as much of per- 
sonal control as I can make possible. 

Last Tuesday morning Ridley Royal went into 
the city. I went with him. Together we went 
up to his lodgings, which he still keeps, though 
he spends most of his time in my house. To- 
gether we went in, and I lounged about while he 
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went through all the precautions against interrup- 
tion which I have described once already. Then, 
he did nothing more serious than to take out the 
mourning-card I have already mentioned, put it 
away very carefully in his pocket and prepare to 
leave. 

A very simple and trivial thing to do? 

“Yes! Devilish in its triviality and sim- 
plicity ! 

He went at once to my house. He took off 
boots and coat, and then put on slippers and 
dressing-gown. That done, he rang the bell for 
a servant, and sent him for Dr. Kenneth Kings- 
ford. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came, of course, 

“IT am not very sick, doctor,” he said, “ but 
I'd like a little advice from a good medical man ; 
and I know no better one than you.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, stiffly. 

‘Feel my pulse ; look at my tongue; listen to 
my lungs and heart. There—there—am I all 
right, or am I not ?” 

“« All—right 2? It’s a rather hard and rather 
abrupt question to fire at a physician. Few 
people are. all right, and yet many live without 
disease and die of old age. You may bea little 
-annerved, or something of that sort; possibly a 
judicious tonic wouldn’t harm you. But, seri- 
ously, I’d rather not prescribe for you ; you don’t 
need medicine; a course of treatment, in your 
case, would bea humbug. And I like frankness 
and honesty in medicine—as well as in everything 
else. What do you think ails you ?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing——” 

“‘Why, then, did you send for me ?” 

“Doctor, I'll answer your question by asking 
another. Did you ever know a man to see a 
ghost 2” 

‘©No, I never did. You see, Colonel Royal, 


there are no ghosts, and——” 

‘©You believe in another world ?—a future 
life ?” 

“Certainly.” 


“Then, of course, in a spiritual existence, be- 
yond and apart from the body °” 

“Yes.” 

«Then why not in ghosts? Why not in spec- 
tral appearances ?” 

Dr. Kingsford smiled in a superior manner, 
and took the colonel’s wrist into his hand again. 

‘T[ave you been seeing ghosts ?” he asked, his 
tone such as he would have used in talking to a 
sick child whose foolish fancies must be humored. 

“What would it mean, in my case, if I had ?” 
demanded the colonel, as cleverly evading the 
doctor’s question as the doctor had evaded his. 

“Tt might mean—cheated vision—a curious 
combination of lights and shades, plus a strong 
imagination.” 
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‘Not in my case.” 

‘Wine ?” suggested Kingsford. 

Royal shook his head moodily. 

‘‘What are you afraid of ?” demanded the 


doctor. ‘I haven’t seen a seemingly sounder 
man in all my practice. You don’t fear— 
fear——” 


“Could it mean insanity ?” 

Kingsford looked grave. 

‘That was the word I hesitated at,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘and it might mean that. I see no in- 
dications—no indications What and whom 
do you think you’ve seen ? J must know that, or 
you must get another medical adviser.” 

‘‘T have seen the ghost of a little child—little 
—little——” 

“‘Sylvestina Loomis ?” 

“Sylvestina Loomis !”” 

The colonel turned away his head. I believe 
his real reason was that he might not show his 
awful fear —his abject terror —if Sylvestina 
Loomis should rise up, then and there, to curse 
him to his face. 

He need have felt no fear; Sylvestina was not 
there. And those who are afraid they may see 
ghosts should remember that the presence of the 
ghost is as necessary as is the presence of anything 
elee that is to be seen. And, just then, the only 
ghost in the room was a weak and unwise old 
fellow who has not yet learned how to make his 
actual presence affect the senses of those with 
whom he associates. Heaven help him, will he 
ever find the power ? 

“You—you will watch me? You will try to 
fathom any indications, no matter how obscure, 
that look toward mental disease ?” 

“TJ will, of course.” 

“ And tell me the truth, promptly and fully ?” 

“Twill. But, seriously, I think you are mak- 
ing much out of little. You have had the shock 
of your friend's death. You have had the strain 
of Mrs. Loomis’s trial. You have seen the child 
go out from among us, fatherless and worse than 
motherless. No wonder your morbid imagina- 
tion pictured her so vividly that you thought it 
all real. I shall give you no medicine. I simply 
prescribe rest. Remain a) home, and a 

** How about Lawrence Loomis ? Is his health 
good ? Is his future safe and secure—for the 
present ?” 

The doctor’s face fell. The colonel waited al- 
most breathlessly. I leaned forward, anxiously, 
and waited the momentous answer. It came at 
last, slowly and regretfully. 

“You can afford your rest—now. And later 
—you might not be able to take it. Insanity, in 
your case, is the one doubtful case in a thousand. 
Sudden death, with him, as the result of any 
shock, is as a thousand to one. I, his physician, 
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know him better than I have ever dared let him 
know himself. He has a weak heart—a danger- 
ously faulty one. He stood the ordeal of his 
son's death, because the hope of vengeance sup- 
ported and sustained him. But his murder and 
Mrs. Loomis’s trial have terribly shortened his 
life and hastened the end. Rest while you may, 
since it is possible you may need it; and rest at 
once, for any day may make your presence at 
your place of business imperative. Any sudden 
joy or sorrow would kill Lawrence Loomis as cer- 
tainly as the shock from ten thousand Leyden 
jars could do it.” 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford took his leave, the in- 
teresting invalid settling himself deeper into the 
easy-chair he occupied, and deputing to a serv- 
ant the duty of seeing the medical man ont. 

And then, the doctor once gone, the man be- 
haved as though he were mad indeed. 

He sprang to his feet. He sang. He danced 
about the room. He snapped his fingers glee- 
fully and tossed his arms widely apart. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ he cried; ‘I might have 
asked him outright, and professional prudence, 
or courtesy, or the deuce knows what, would 
have kept him silent. IIa! ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

He stopped opposite my portrait, hanging, 
handsomel+ framed, upon the wall. He reached 
up, dragged it from its place, broke the corners 
of the frame over the back of a chair, and tossed 
the whole thing into the fire. 

‘I'd like to see anyone who would find fault 
with that,” he said, with gleeful recklessness. 

I strode up in front of him, anxious that he 
should have his desire. But my effort was a fail- 
ure. He looked straight through me at the fire. 

-T’ve played the game well,” he said, ‘very 
well. The truth about the Loomis brat was bet- 
ter than anything that even I am clever enough 
to invent. And I was careful—very careful—so 
that I haven’t told too much. Kingsford is the 
fellow who has done that—ha! ha! ha!” 

" Tle waltzed a few steps, whistled a few bars 
from some comic opera, and then broke out into 
speech again. 

“Tf I should happen to do something a little 
questionable, one of these days, and have it found 
out, here’s Kingsford ready to swear I consulted 
him regarding insanity ; that fact may be useful. 
On the other hand, he’s thinking of a little full- 
ness of blood in my head, or of some trifling trou- 
ble with my digestion, if he’s doing me the honor 
to think of me at all, and cleverly figuring out 
the facts and the fancies of reflex action, and all 
that sort of physiological humbug; let me keep 
only the good side toward the world, and he'll 
conyeniently forget the whole matter in a week 
—and never recall it again.” 
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He took the mourning-card from nis pocket. 
He looked at it gloatingly. 

“So the old fellow has a bad heart,” he said, 
half laughingly, half savagely—“ a bad heart in 
a physical sense ? Ha! ha! ha! And the man 
in this drama of real life whose heart is bad in 
a purely spiritual and moral (or immoral) sense 
knows it ? Knows it—thanks to ¢he fool? Well! 
well !”’— as he dipped the pen in the ink, and 
flirted the excess of that black liquid carelessly 
over the magnificent carpet —‘‘ the comedy is 
ended—for this morning. Now for the tragedy !” 

And he drew his pen heavily and -blackly 
through my father’s name. 

* * * * * * 


“ Tuespay Mornine, 3—20—’88. 
“Mr. Loomis: My physician says I must remain away 
from business for two or three days. Kindly send any 
documents, which absolutely require my signature, to my 
rooms by special messenger. 


“Very truly, Rivtey Royat.” 


That was the note my father got, read and put 
the fragments of in his waste-basket without giv- 
ing the matter the honor of a second thought. 

That Tuesday evening my brother received a 
large, square envelope, addressed to John Jones. 
It reminded him so strongly of the messages he 
had received in his recent dark days that he 
hardly dared open it. Indeed, he put it away in 
his pocket when he received it, and did not open 
it until after he had eaten his supper in the 
cheerful boarding-house which was now his home. 
Then, he went up to his warm and well-lighted 
room, and took the document from his pocket. 

He looked at it curiously, examined the post- 
mark, and made a wise remark or two about 
it all. 

“It’s been delayed some hours already,” he 
said ; ‘‘and, if it is like some of the rest, I pray 
God it is only blank paper by this time.” 

He opened it then, and read it: 


“ Syivester Loomis: After this day, your choice be- 
tween the names of John Jones and Sylvester Loomis is 
freely your own. If, in your own opinion, the best thing 
to do, go and see your father.” 


That was what I read. in the clear, black type- 
writing I knew so well and loathed so much. 
That was what I read, looking over my brother’s 
shoulder, and read and read again. That was 
what I read, trembling so that at one moment I 
feared—and the next moment madly hoped—that 
the man before me would feel it, wonder at it, 
and turn and see me face to face. 

T cannot say how much or how little the letter 
impressed Sylvester, for he was very silent the 
whole evening. But I think he rather expected 
it would fade into nothingness, as fleeting as a 
dream of the night, before morning came again. 
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How I hoped it might ; how I wished it might be 
true that his tormentor had taken, by accident, 
if not by design, the wrong ink—the ink which 
the air could utterly destroy. How I wished— 
prayed -—— 

But no, I did not pray. I was so sure of the 
plan against my father and my brother that I did 
not dare to pray. It wonld have been mockery— 
blasphemy—knowing what I knew—to have asked 
to have that horrible message fade away during 
the night, and in behalf of such a madly impos- 
sible plea to have taken the name of God upon 
my lips. 

* * * * * * 

I gathered, from some sentences that fell from 
his lips from timé to time during the morning, 
that Sylvester had determined to go without his 
dinner that day—unless events should so shape 
themselves as to enable him to lunch with his 
father, at what would have been his dinner-hour. 
He would go to his father. It would not take 
him many minutes to decide how things were go- 
ing. If well, he could afford to let his employer 
wait until another morning for his explanation 
and his—resignation ; if ill, he could easily be in 
his place, ready to make a pretense of doing the 
afternoon’s work, with no loss of time not his 
own. The plan looked well—to Sylvester Loomis. 
T have no doubt it looked well, from his peculiar 
point of view, to the damnable scoundrel, Ridley 
Royal, to whose brain its original preparation was 
due. At noon the clerks and employés of the 
house of Loomis & Son would be absent ; at noon 
the old gentleman would be alone in the inner 
private office. At noon—at noon—— 

God—God—how could Sylvester Loomis wait 
until noon ? I, with experience enough to have 
cooled any of the fever beats of humanity—lI, 
with the mighty angel’s lesson of Patience strong 
in my soul—lI, a spirit free from earth, and be- 
yond earth’s laws and conditions—I could not 
wait. I went over to my father’s place of busi- 
ness. I went into the inner private office. I sat 
down opposite the old man. I looked him over 
critically. TIexamined him as a physician might 
have done. And yet—I knew that my skill must 
fall short of the technical powers that such a 
man as his physician should surely possess. I 
knew that hope might be lying to my soul. I 
knew that Kenneth Kingsford must have meant 
to speak the truth. 

Really, the old man looked worn and broken. 
He was old. And more than years had aged him. 
One son had died at the hand of murder. One 
—the other—Sylvester—— 

I rushed from the office. I dashed down the 
street. Was it true I was so weak—so utterly 
helpless ?. Were there no latent powers within 
me, the use of which I could find ? Could I not 
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keep Sylvester away—for a week ? a day? an 
HotUR ? Could not the matter be brought to him 
gently ? gradually ? J—I—— 

O God! A great clock, somewhere, pounded 
out eleven heavy strokes upon its ponderous iron 
bell. Iwent back to my father’s side. Where 
else could I go? And what could I do but wait ? 
What can the dead do else ? 

The old man’s hand trembled. His limbs shook 
when he walked. His back was bent. His chest 
was sunken. Ilis eyes were dim and lustreless, 
and yet it seemed as though he might be good 
for many more years of work—if only he might 
work in peace ! 

His face had a terrible and pathetic look of 
pain upon it. And I felt sure that not the death 
of one son and the mysterious loss of another had 
eaused it all—or nearly all. His lips had touched 
the Dead Sea fruit of vengeance, and the satisfac- 
tion he had promised himself was only dust and 
ashes ; it did not bring me back to him—back in 
such a way as to make his wistful eyes find me 
and his quavering hand touch mine—this having 
hunted my wife to her death; it could not be 
pleasant to think, as I did not doubt he thought 
constantly, of the fact that his hand had shut the 
doors of hope against a tender woman ; it could 
not be agreeable to remember that his money 
and his influence had given to Law its mightiest. 
power in this matter; it must hurt him to re- 
member doubts—doubts—and to realize that he 
had kindled a fire he could not quench—invoked 
powers he could not control nor overcome. And 
yet—yet—in peace, he seemed likely to live a. 
decade longer. 

I crept up to him, closely, and laid my ear 
against his chest. I could have wished the sounds 
different. I could have wished the opinion I had 
heard that of a man less wise than Kenneth Kings- 
ford. There was trouble inside, serious trouble ; 
there was danger there—desperate danger ; and 
yet—if—if—— 

Lf only Sylvester would not come ; if only the 
old man might be given a word of warning and 
preparation ; if only some one could tell him what. 
the danger of a sudden giving way to emotion 
might be; ¢f—if/—— 

But that was all! The bells of the great city 
sounded twelve. ‘Time and fate were inexorable. 
Sylvester was coming. I must go and meet him. 
I must come with him, to see the end of this act. 
in the most fearful of dramas. 

I met Sylvester two blocks away. His good 
apparel, and the easy way in which he wore it, 
struck me more forcibly and more unpleasantly 
than had been true in the earlier morning. He 
had stopped, somewhere, to pay a large price for 
a fine flower that he wore in his buttonhole. He 
acted little like a prodigal, this man with a spring- 
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ing step and a jaunty air, no matter how much 
years and suffering had done for him. It may be 
true that healthy human nature is readier to for- 
give good fortune than it is to pardon the poor 
and unlucky; that was not the thing to be con- 
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on his desk, and a warm flush swept along his 
face, and his step quickened and grew more youth- 
ful and elastic. 

His father might, by simply raising his eyes, 
have looked out and seen his son. Would to 
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‘sidered in this case. The fact of the greatest 
moment, here, now, was the fact that Lawrence 
Loomis’s heart was likely to fail under the strain 
about to be put upon it. 

He walked up the steps of the great building. 
He saw his father, bending over some documents 


God that that had happened, for, if it had, while 
I think he would not have recognized his lost boy 
at that distance, I am almost sure Sylvester would 
have seen that in the old man’s face and eyes that 
would have stopped his steps at the door, and 
sent him home to think of this visit for another 
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day or two—and possibly to plan very differently. 
But my father did not look up. He went up the 
steps. Le went in. 

The outer rooms were empty. The great safes 
were closed. The ponderous books which con- 
tained the history of the daily current of the busi- 
ness of Loomis & Son were laid aside. For an 
hour the men who handled the Loomis millions 
were free and away. Only, as had been true for 
more years than I could remember, the head of 
the mighty business sat by himself, in his inner 
office, and watched and guarded it all. 

The sun shone brightly, even among the mighty 
masses of stone and brick which a visitor from 
another world might have been pardoned for 
thinking had been piled here to shut its light 
away. The pleasant breath of Spring stole in at 
the open door as we passed through it together, 
and seemed to enter with us as & promise and a 
blessing. 

Walking by my brother’s side, the years seemed 
to drop away from between the present and the 
far-away past. Once more he was young ; once 
more I was a boy; once more I worshiped, at a 
distance, and not yet with the power of a man’s 
persistent passion, the woman who was to be my 
brother's wife ; once more the father to whom we 
were hurrying was a strong man in the prime of 
life ; once—more—— : 

T laid my hand on my brother’s arm. He did 
not feel it! 

I called him ‘‘ Dear Sylvester.” And he heard 
nothing ! 

And the glamour of the moment passed. Once 
more I knew myself a disembodied soul ; once 
more my widow — Sylvester’s promised wife — 
waited in her narrow cell for the day when the 
hangman should come for her; once more my 
brother, outlawed and disgraced, was hurrying 
in to meet the father who had not seen him for 
a third of a lifetime; once more the past was 
gone and the present was present; and, once 
more my father, condemned to death by a physi- 
cian’s professional opinion, waited in his office, 
unconsciously and unwittingly, for that to hap- 
pen that had only sixty short seconds of waiting 
left—waiting for him to come whose coming he 
had given up long, long years ago. 

I did not try to prevent my brother’s entering 
our father’s room. What would have been the 
use? Have I not tried, so many, many times, to 
hinder events I could not influence in the least ? 
Is it not time for me to have learned the humility 
of weakness ? 

And, besides, would it have been wise? Is it 
not best, sometimes, when the floodgates are open, 
to stand aside and let disaster run its course ? 

I simply stepped into the room ahead of Syl- 
vester. I took my place where I could watch 


them both—see all that happened—and not miss- 
a word, nor the most fleeting facial expression on 
the countenance of either. I stood there silently, 
solemnly, waiting to fit myself to be a witness— 
a witness who will tell the truth, nothing but the 
truth, but ail tre truth, God helping me, before 
His throne, when Ridley Royal comes to judg- 
ment ! 

Sylvester hesitated a little at the door—bnt not 
for long ; and he entered without knocking. 

My father looked up, staggered to his feet and 
stood gazing at the lost who was found again— 
stood gazing, in utter silence, while more than 
sixty seconds dropped from Time’s goblet into 
the ocean of Eternity. I have no pen to describe 
the emotions I saw there; I cannot tell how love 
struggled with hate, and donbt and fear with 
hope ; I cannot explain how longing and loathing 
strove together for the mastery.’ It would chal- 
lenge the pen of a Dante to do it justice! It 
would palsy the pencil of a Doré to try to picture 
what I saw. 

But, through it all, above it all, I saw the 
smile of Sylvester, cool, patient, self-sufficient. 
Honest, honorable, true—the victim of vile plot 
and long suffering—why could he not remember 
how-sudden all this was ? Why could he not re- 
member how long he had delayed ? Was.it noi 
the highest reach of Royal’s devilish genius, this 
sending a son to slay his father with a smile? No, 
no, no! I cannot write it; I cannot make it 
plain to human intelligence. But I will find a 
way to put the story of jt all, in all its horror, 
into the scale against him, when the deeds done 
in the body, by my best friend, come to be 
weighed in the balance. 

The two men stood and faced one another. I 
could never forget that minute, not if I were to 
die eut of this life and be born into another, at 
the end of so much of an eternity as any human 
powers can picture, and so on and on—on and on 
—until I had suffered as many deaths, rejoiced 
in as many reincarnations, as there are seconds in 
the longest duration the finite mind can fathom. 
Forget it ? Not until eternal life proves itself a 
lie, and Lester Loomis forgets Lester Loomis— 
and remembers him no more forever! 

And then—while I so watched—so waited — 

Then came a change! 

My father’s face grew white. His breath came 
in agonized gasps. His eyes seemed to forget to 
see—seemed to have forgotten to show some trace 
of the great, grand, noble soul behind them. One 
moment his hands were pressed in knotted and 
contorted agony against his breast; the next they 
clutched and clawed at his throat: and then he 
flung them above his grand old head—his dear 
head tottering to its fall. 

“«Syl—ves—ter !” he cried, beginning in what 
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was almost a shriek, and ending in what was 
hardly more than a rattle in his throat. “ God’s 
—curse——” 

And down he went—down upon the floor at his 
full length—down as the lightning-stroke might 
fell some giant tree—down too soon for his living 
son’s tardy arms, and in spite of his dead son’s 
unavailing ones. 

We were on our knees beside him in a moment 
—the living on one side and the dead upon the 
other. His lips moved for a moment, and then 
all was still. And whether the living was quick 
enough to catch the words that stirred the stiffen- 
ing lips I do not know. But J heard; J knew 
that he changed his curse to a blessing ; thank 
God for that! 

Dead ? 

Dead! - There was no doubt of that. Neither 
of us could find the faintest flutter of life in 
either breast or wrist. Though I.must say, in just- 
ice to myself, that Sylvester gave up before I did. 
Well—well—I must not blame him tov much; 
he has not had the chances that I have had— 
chances like mine have not taught him the wis- 
dom of courage. It would have been awkward 
for John Jones to have been found alone with 
that dead man. I don’t wonder that Sylvester 
Loomis went: outside to think the matter over, 
nor:that he shut the door of the inner office be- 
hind him when he went. I don’t wonder that he 
went around a block or two, while he hastily pon- 
dered the matter. And, as the clerks were back 
again, in the outer office, in less time than it 
would take a man to walk the distance my brother 
went, I don’t wonder that neither John Jones nor 
Sylvester Loomis came back.. Oh, yes, reader 
mine, you may wonder. That is one of your 
privileges. You may feel sure you would have 
staid—or returned. I sincerely hope you would. 
But I, with an ardent desire to be a self-respect- 
ing spirit, frankly admit that if I had been a liv- 
ing man I should most likely have done’ just as 
Sylvester did. As it was, I remained. 

I remained, and within less than one minute 
from the time that my brother went out at the 
outside door another man came briskly in. He 
made no pause; he did not turn to the left nor 
td the right ; and yet he did not seem to hurry at 
all. He came straight through the outer office, 
and on into the inner office where my father’s 
dead body was lying. Hesitate? No; not at 
all. Why should he? He had a right to be 
there if chance made an interruption a fact in- 
stead of a mere possibility. Seen—he would give 
the alarm at once. But he was not seen—not by 
mortal man. The son of his latest victim saw 
him ; the great angel who is the Keeper of the 
Records saw him; the eye of God was on him all 
the way. That was all. 
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Colonel Ridley Royal says he lay down on his 
bed, in his own room, at half-past eleven that 
morning ; he says that he was asleep in a few - 
minutes; he says that he did not awake until it 
was almost dark, with shadows grouping and 
gathering in the corners of his‘room, and with 
the sound of some one’s insistent knuckles thun- 
dering at the panels of his door, while a fright- 
ened voice hoarsely told him that Lawrence 
Loomis had been found dead in his office. 

He says that. Jsay he is a liar. Some day, 
in God’s own good time, Ridley Royal and I will 
stand face to face, and each one will tell his own 
story of that fearful afternoon. In that day his 
story and mine will agree; to that end one of us 
must retract; I am content—quite content—in 
that thought; but—I wonder if Ridley Royal 
sleeps well, even now. 

The man came in, as I have said. His quick 
glance took in the whole situation. He smiled 
devilishly. 

I couldn’t have planned better,” he exulted ; 
“‘the whole thing has moved as smoothly as the 
scenes in a well-played drama. A drama? It ‘z 
one—as all of life is. Tragedy has ended now, 
for a little ; now for the comedy.” 

He stepped over the prostrate body of the dead 
man, and went straight to the private safe of my 
father, the door of which stood open. He knelt 
down there, rummaged among the papers it con- 
tained, selected one, put it in his pocket, closed 
the door of the safe and turned the knob. 

“Let some one open the door, after this, who 
knows the combination—if anyone does. I don't. 
It’s better so than to leave it open—to suspicion !” 
And he dared laugh, there, in the presence of the 
dead, at his wretched attempt at a joke. 

He hurried out of the office, out of the build- 
ing, and away. He had not spent five minutes 
there, in all, including the time spent in search- 
ing the old man’s gafe. 

T have not seen my father, alive, more than once 
since he died. That was within a quarter of an 
hour after Ridley Royal rifled his safe and de- 
parted. He stood hesitatingly in the corner of 
the room, and he looked older, weaker, more worn 
and wan than he had looked before Sylvester 
came. It was hard to realize that some sudde: 
shock—the seeing of his dead self on the floor, or 
a sudden meeting of his dead son face to face— 
might not make his heart go wrong once more, 
and send him to his death again! 

He looked at me, and smiled vacantly ; I am 
sure he did not recognize me—did not so much 
as guess at my identity. He looked down upon 
the dead clay which had clothed his immortal 
soul less than an hour before, and he was grave 
and troubled. But a puzzled look in his dim eyes 
swallowed up the sorrow and the dismay. 
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He walked away, weakly and waveringly, mutter- 
ing to himself as he went. He met his clerks, 
coming in happily from luncheon, and he did not 
seem to as much as see them. And I, following 
him with my loving eyes, caught, in the vague 
darkness of my little knowledge and my less 
powers, amazedly at one of the mighty lessons of 
humanity—one of the sarcasms of earthly proba- 
tion and eternal life. Can it be true, I ask myself, 
that Sylvestina, coming from so short a life as 
hers had been, is a woman in the world of souls ? 
that I, midway down life’s journey at the time I 
died, stand here almost powerless in the present, 
but with mighty hopes promising fruition in an 
immediate future ? and that my aged father, full 
of years and honors, old, wrinkled, gray, ripe 
from the frosts of years and experience, is only 
an unknowing and ungueassing little child again ? 

I sat by my dead father while the afternoon 
waned and day died. I saw the sunshine fade 
out, losing itself in the shadows of man’s wealth— 
piled structures of brick and iron, granite and 
marble ; I saw its last trace go out suddenly, smit- 
ten midsky by a cloud that could but seem fit- 
ting to me. I saw the shadows come creeping 
home, home into the corners from which day had 
driven them, and once I half fancied that the old 
man’s breast rose and fell—slightly, and that his 
lips quivered just alittle. I stooped nearer. I 
looked aguin, and I found and understood my 
mistake. It was only the shadows, fighting and 
wrangling for a place near the clay tabernacle of 
him whose soul had gone on its dread journey 
into a land where no shadows are. 

I heard the hum of business in the great room 
outside. I heard men come and go. The great 
firm of Loomis & Son was growing richer and 
richer, at the rate of hundreds of dollars every 
hour, while the dead son kept his lonely vigil be- 
side the dead Loomis. 

Sometimes a tiny ripple of laughter, or a word 
or two of merry jest, edged its way between the 
items of business, and stole into the haunted 
room, where I sat. But that was seldom, very 
seldom ; the most of our clerks were devoted to 
the business; many were old; all, I think, had 
gotten their souls filled with that soberness which 
is so fitting in one who gives all his life and all 
his efforts to the mighty struggle for gold. 

It was late, very late, when the first man came 
to ask the head of the great firm some important 
question, and found him gone beyond the answer- 
ing of it. I had sat there, in the chilly silence, 
for long hours. 

What a turmoil there was then! How our em- 
ployés crowded into the inner office—a room over 
the threshold of which the feet of many of them 
had never before passed! They spoke in awed 
whispers, as men usually speak-in the presence of 
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recent death, but they jostled against one an- 
other, and quite crowded me to the wall. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came, and with him 
the coroner. They examined the body of the 
dead man, and Dr. Kingsford told what he knew 
of him. The man had had heart disease ; his case 
had been a very serious one; recent events had 
greatly injured him, and doubtless hastened the 
end ; but the end had been inevitable. Any sud- 
den shock would have killed ; a letter might have 
done it; a sudden flood of unhappy recollection 
might have been sufficient ; a change of a few 
points in the price of some stock might have been 
fatal. Lawrence Loomis had held his life with 
the slightest of holds—and it might easily go be- 
yond finite human powers to specify the trivial 
event that would finally and forever turn the bal- 
ance against him. 

Under the cireumstances the coroner decided 
that no formal inquest was necessary. Medical 
wisdom certificated to the statement that Law- 
rence Loomis died of heart disease. 

But, remembering that the deeds men do are 
to be judged by the intentions they have in them, 
I knew it was murder. Colonel Ridley Royal 
knows that. 


And God knows ! 
* 


* * * ae A 

Yesterday they buried all that was mortal of 
Lawrence Loomis. I[ dwell, lovingly and sadly, 
on every detail of the ceremony, and on every 
word that was uttered. But I cannot write of it ; 
Isimply cannot. My grief is too fresh ; my anger 
too fierce. It would make no miterial difference 
in the story of this plot against Lucy on the part 
of Ridley Royal. And I suppose that not one of 
all the attendants upon the funeral ceremony, 
save only the dead man whose heart seems broken 
within him, found it very different from what 
such things always are. Indeed, I doubt not some 
of them found it a bore. 

My father’s will was read last evening—or, per- 
haps, I should say that one of my father’s wills 
was. In it, he provided liberally for several per- 
sons in his employ; after that, everything he 
possessed, real estate and personal property, was 
given unconditionally to me—or, in the event of 
my being deceased, to my executors or adminis- 
trators for my heirs. This will is rather recent, 
being considerably less than a year old. It was 
read because it was found in his safe, and because 
long and careful search failed to reveal any other. 
The lawyer, however, says that there was another 
will, and that it will be found. I agree with him, 
in part—and only in part. That there was an- 
other will, prepared since my death, probably 
since the death of my child, and not impossibly 
since my widow was convicted of my murder, 
seems self-evident to my clear and untrammeled 
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mind. But—I remember the man who walked 
to my father’s safe, over my father’s dead body, 
and Iam sure it will never be found! 


CuapTer XIII. 

Saturday, April 14th, 1888.—It is almost a 
month since I have written a word in this book 
of mine. Much may happen in a month. Much 
has. And yet, the separate events have been, in 
many respects, quite commonplace. I shall find 
it necessary to write of only a few of the many 
things I have seen and heard and read, in order 
to bring the history of the fate of the house of 
Loomis fairly up to the present. But, in these 
things of which I speak—or in some of them— 
reflection has given hope the faith to see the be- 
ginning of the end; in them I sce the eternal 
tendency of event and circumstance toward the 
justice of God ; in them I see the confusion and 
downfall of Ridley Royal shadowed forth. 

I have not seen my father—my living father— 
since the day when he walked out of his place of 
business leaving his body behind him. I have 
seen my daughter only once, and then only for 
an hour. I have not seen Sylvester, and know 
of him only from what I have heard his em- 
ployer say of him at home. I have not met the 
mysterious man over whom Ridley Royal has such 
a marvelous power. I have not seen my wife. I 
have not seen Rev. Rupert Ravenswood. I have 
spent only a portion of one night with Kenneth 
Kingsford. All these statements clear the way 
wonderfully, and I shall not feel surprise at 
knowing that my readers wonder what I have 
been doing. Watching; watching Ridley Royal. 
Growing in strength ; growing with every pass- 
ing hour. There is a day coming, I doubt not, 
when I shall stand in the colonel’s path and 
make myself seen and heard and felt! 

I called on Kingsford. He was at home, that 
particular evening, because he chose to regard 
himself as sick. 

‘‘Nothing particular the matter,” he confiden- 
tially informed himself, sitting on one side of his 
fire, which he vigorously stirred, and to which he 
closely crept, and in no sense addressing himself 
to me, standing on the other ‘side of the hearth ; 
‘‘nothing that physicians can name or medicines 
touch. A sort of sense of depression—impending 
danger—or something of that kind. It’s just as 
well to do as I have done, get a friend to attend 
to my patients, and call myself sick for a few 
days. This sort of thing unnerves a man, so that 
he cannot do the sick any sort of justice—and a 
physician knows little enough under the most fa- 
vorable of circumstances !” 

And then there came a ring at his doorbell— 
which he and I answered together. And—— 
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“<Sense of depression—impending danger-——’ 
Was that what he said ? I quite agree with him, 
for his caller was Ridley Royal ! 

The two men stood and looked at one another, 
one inside the door, and the other out, for a min- 
ute or two. One—the colonel—appeared ill at. 
ease and doubtful; the other—the physician— 
seemed so much surprised as to find it difficult to 
be civil. 

At last, though, the colonel spoke, his words 
floating heavily on the falsity of a disagreeable 
laugh. 

«Ask ‘me in to spend the evening with yon, 
please,” he said, ‘and give mea bed for the night. 
afterward. Iam lonesome; so are you.” 

“T am sick,” said Kingsford, laconically. 

“Sick ? So am I.” 

And Royal almost forced his way into the 
house, and followed his unwilling host on into 
the parlor. Such audacity and effrontery as his 
were I have never seen, and—— 

Bet, wait a moment! Iam not sure. It may 
be Iam getting on to dangerous ground. Iam 
not quite ready to continue this discussion until 
I know which one he would have turned out, and. 
which one kept, if he had known that he had two 
guests in his room, and could have taken his 
choice between them! TI have heard of people so 
unreasonable that they would rather meet their 
deadliest foes at a dark corner in the night, or 
wake suddenly to find them at their bedsides, 
than to think of the possibility of seeing the form 
of some loved one who had gone beyond the sun 
and inte the shadows. Besides which—I never 
liked Kingsford as well, while I lived, as a clear- 
eyed dead man has learned to do. 

“I am not very sick,” said Kingsford, some- 
thing like apology in his tone, and acting as 
though he felt he must say something. 

“‘T am,” said Royal, glancing fearfully about 
him; ‘I saw it again last night !” 

Both men were seated by this time—Royal in 
the chair Kingsford had formerly occupied, and 
Kingsford in a chair he had drawn up, promptly 
enough, when Royal came, to the place where I 
had stood before the ringing of his doorbell—but 
which he had not by any means offered to me. I 
stood between the two men, my back to the fire. 
Kingsford looked up, but made no motion toward 
rising, or feeling the fellow’s pulse. 

‘¢ How many times have you seen it ?” he asked, 
his voice as natural and his manner as quiet as 
though he had been asking about the price of 
groceries. 

‘sThree times. Once in the street, as I told 
you ; once in my own rooms ; once—last night-— 
at the residence of the late Lester Loomis.” 

He shivered and drew nearer to the fire—and 
to me! 
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«T vouldn’t sleep in my rooms or at Loomis’s 
to-night. So I made bold to come here,” he said. 

“You are welcome,” said Kingsford. But he 
did not look it. And his voice belied it. 

“Thank you,” said the colonel. 

“ Heartily welcome,” repeated Kingsford. But 
I felt sure he was only mechanically using a mean- 
ingless form of words that our modern methods 
of thought and life (I beg pardon—I mean your 
modern methods) make possible. 

‘Tell me about it,” said Kingsford, carelessly, 
and without looking up. 

Royal gave him a sudden startled glance. I 
saw something the same look in the countenance 
of a mouse, once, when a cat brought it back 
from a little ran that had been permitted it. I 
knew instantly that he feared Kingsford was 
playing with him, and that he was therefore 
about to lie instead of speaking the truth. 

“‘There isn’t much to tell. She isn’t visible 
more than a minute at atime. She says nothing. 
She only smiles wt me. But—but I cannot bear 
even her smile.” 

Kingsford bowed. his head, and seemed musing 
over something. Suddenly he looked Royal in 
the eyes, and spoke bluntly. 

“You know how I used to regard yon ? Well, 
Tl be frank now—frank as I have always been. 
I’ve tried to trust you, and to like you. I can’t 
do it; I don’t. But—you seem in earnest to- 
night ! One who knew you less well than I think 
that I do might believe your story of seeing Syl- 
vestina Loomis’s likeness in the shadows of the 
street or the drapery at the windows of a room. 
You actually made me believe it, for a little time, 
when you told me before, and you’ve told the 
story better—played the part better—to-night, 
than you did it then. One might think you 
wished to stay with me, and-—” 

“¢ As God is my witness——” began the man, ris- 
ing to his feet, pale and trembling, and then, as 
though he found something incongruous in such 
words from his lips, he sat down again. 

“©Oh, you can stay,” said Kingsford, coldly ; 
“<T said it, and I meant it. And I’ll not retract 
it. I'll even say I’m glad you came, if you hadn’t 
the heart to stay elsewhere.” 

«‘Show me where I am to sleep; I want to be 
alone,” said Royal. : 

Kingsford caught and repressed an angry re- 
tort on his very lips. He managed to smile at 
the matter, which entitles him to great credit, in 
my estimation. And then he showed his guest 
to his room, and we left him. 

Kingsford sat down before his fire again, and I 
took the seat that Ridley Royal had recently oc- 
cupied. The doctor’s face was clouded ; his 


cheeks were flushed, though his lips were pale ; - 


his hands shook nervously. He looked more like 
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a sick man than I had ever seen him look. I won- 
dered that he, too, did not retire at once. But 
his worry, vague and indefinite though it was, 
was none the less genuine. He was about to let 
it send him away on one of the strangest of er- 
rands. 

“« He says he sees Sylvestina Loomis,” he said to 
himself, glancing nervously over his shoulder, 
though there was no one there, and away from 
me, “and I'd give a liberal sum to some worthy 
charity if I could know why he says it. He may 
be lying. to get some imagined advantage over 
me—or—or—he may think he does actually see 
her. If—he—does——” 

And he relapsed into moody silence again. 

“T’m going to know—and to-night,” he said, 
suddenly, rising resolutely to his feet. He didn’t 
look like a sick. man then; he looked like a 
giant, or like a god. I felt attracted to him ; in 
his power there seemed a promise—in his energy 
there seemed a hope. 

He went to the window, raised the curtain, and 
looked out. The infrequent street-lamps in this 
straggling portion of this almost rural suburb 
shone dimly, and seemed able to do little more 
than make the darkness more utter and absolute 
beyond the narrow circles which they half re- 
deemed from the shadows. He raised the win- 
dow. The wind rushed in and almost extin- 
guished his lights, and the cold rain smote harshly 
upon his face. 

“Tt is just the night for such a journey as 
this,” he said, half satisfied and half bitter ; 
‘just the night for a man like Kenneth Kings- 
ford to fight the devil with his own weapons, and 
to become a criminal for the first time in his 
life !” 

He went out of his warm and well-lighted room, 
and along a dark and draughty hall. Ie went 
into a closet, seemingly stored with all sorts of 
rubbish and haphazard material, where he lighted 
the gas at an old and infrequently used gas-jet, and 
found it almost ready to refuse to burn at all. 

He put on a suit of rough clothing over the 
better and more fashionable garments he wore. 
He put on a heavy pair of rubber boots. He put 
on a rubber coat. He drew a wide-brimmed hat 
low down over his forehead. And then 

(Remember, please, that he said he was about 
to become a criminal for the first time! Remem- 
ber that I believe in him fully. Please try to be- 
lieve in him also.) 

He took a dark lantern—and a spade! God 
only knows why the man owned that spade. 
Trusting Kingsford’s word—as I do—I cannot 
even gutless. 

I think it wasn’t quite hospitable in Dr. Ken- 
neth Kingsford to do what he did next—go and 
open the door softly, and look in to see how his 
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sleeping guest passed the stormy night in which 
he had come to him for shelter, in the dimly 
lighted room in which he lay. . 

“* He sleeps like a child ; he looks like a saint !” 
growled the doctor, as though he felt the way in 
which the man slept, and the look his face wore, 
to be matters of personal affront to him. I won- 
dered what he had expected to find ; I wondered 
how much he expected to prove true, some time 
in the future, regarding his suspicions of this 
scoundrel. I mentally unsaid some of the harsh 
things I had said—and possibly written—at the 
time my daughter died ; I was quite ready to ad- 
mit myself a most unkindly critical sort of ghost, 
only—only— 
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It did seem as though suspicion and action had 
come to Kenneth Kingsford late—very late. 

For a minute or two I feared that the slight 
hesitation of Kingsford meant more than it did. 
For a little time I feared lest he might give up 


the expedition he meditated—the night trip the _ 


meaning of which I felt I understood. 

But no. My fears were in error. That was 
not the stuff of which Dr. Kenneth Kingsford 
was made—he was brave, earnest, resolute. 

He shut the door of the room in which Royal 
lay. He opened the outer door. He and I stood 
in the night and the storm together. 

“‘T am going to know why Sylvestina Loomis 
died,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ if chemical tests will tell.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Every householder realizes the immense in- 
convenience of the accumulation of odds and 
ends, and the absolute necessity of some system- 
atic method of disposing of them. 

Uncle Sam, in the management of his vast 
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household, proves no exception to the rule. 
Nowhere is the accumulation greater, perhaps, 
than in the Post-office Department, and hence 
we find among its various bureaus the Dead-letter 
Office, where the scraps, the odds and ends of the 
great postal system are collected, assorted and 
made the most of in the government economy. 


correct addresses and full postage, and were 
therefore promptly delivered at the offices ad- 
dressed, but, lying unclaimed for various reasons, 
were .held according to law and advertised for 
thirty days, and at the expiration of that time 
were sent to the Dead- 
letter Office. Locked 
in their grim, dusty 
leathern pouches, 
they are piled in their 
special corner of the 
office, the great heap 
sometimes reaching 
half-way to the ceil- 
ing. “The first step in 
the disposition of the 
little epistolary 
corpses is to count 
them. This work is done by four clerks at what 
is known as the “ passing table.” Beneath their 
fast-flying fingers pass an average of 18,000 letters 
per day. At this table are corrected the various 
errors of careless postmasters, such as mixing 
foreign letters with domestic ones, or those that 
are unmailable with the «deads.” The eye of the 


An investigation of the great householder’s _ 


unique lumber-room will prove curious and en- 
tertaining. Not only thousands of letters are 
stowed away here, but vast numbers of packages, 
large and small, ranging in value from nothing 
to hundreds of dollars. These may contain al- 
most anything, from an old toothbrush to a 
diamond ring. 

There are two distinct classes of letters, and 
they receive widely different treatment. They 
are termed “dead” and ‘unmailable.” Offi- 
cially speaking, dead letters are those that bear 
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clerk must, therefore, 
be as quick as his fin- 
gers, that none’ of 
these things escape 
him. 

At first glance the 
daily average of 18,000 
dead letters seems 
enormous, but a very 
little practical arith- ~ 
metic results in favor 
of the efficiency of our 
postal service. Allowing only onc letter yearly to 
each inhabitant of our broad Union, we have 
over 60,000,000 in the year, or about 164,383 daily. 
Of this number only 18,000 fail of delivery ; or, 
in other words, eight are delivered where one 
goes astray—a remarkable fact, when we take into 
consideration our immense floating population. 

The letters counted, deft-handed messengers 
tie them securely in packages of one hundred, and 
they are passed to another long, narrow stand 


known as the “opening table.” Each clerk at 
this table is provided with a long, keen-bladed 
knife, made for this work. Every letter is now 
carefully opened and examined, to ascertain 
whether or not it contains any valuable inclosure. 
Should money, drafts, checks, postal notes, post- 
office orders, signed notes, or anything whatever 
of value, be found, the clerk immediately lays 
the letter aside in one of the little pigeonholes 
with which his desk is provided. At the close 
of the day he enters the address of each letter 
and a description of its contents in a small blank 
book, and hands both book and letters to the 
chief of the division. ‘The wheat, so to speak, 
has now been winnowed from the chaff, and yet 
one more effort is made to redeem the latter. 
Tied again in neat bundles, the opened letters 
are finally transferred to another division, to be 
returned to the writers. It is curious to note 
how many of these letters have no signatures 
whatever. Very often only initials are signed, 
but still more frequently occur such endings as, 
“‘Your loving John,” ‘‘ Yours, devotedly, Mary,” 
“Fondly, Mother,” etc.—all quite definite enough 


had the letters not strayed to the Dead-letter Office, 
but there, falling under the eye of the unfeeling 
clerk, elicit but an impatient exclamation, and 
land ignominiously in the waste-basket. 

These letters are currently believed to be dainty 
morsels of literature to the clerks: but, could 
those so believing spend but one day over them, 
and realize the illiteracy, the obscurity, the utter 
vapidness of nine out of ten of them, it would 
be casy to understand that they are of less inter- 

est to the ladies handling them than so many 
bits of old paper. Scarcely more than 40 per 
cent. of these letters can be returned, and the 
question often arises, ‘‘Is not even this labor 
lost ?” 

The valuable letters are consigned by the 
chief of the opening branch to the chief of 
the money branch, who returns a receipt for 
them. The latter distributes them for treat- 
ment among his clerks, who also receipt for 
them. Thus every penny is secured. Every 
clew to the sender of the letter is closely fol- 

lowed, and, if possible, the money is returned. 
Failing in this, it is held a certain time. lest it be: 
applied for, and finally finds its way to the Unite 
States Treasury. 

Perfect records are kept of every valuable let- 
ter, and the disposition made of it. When the 
writer’s name and address are given the letter is 
sent inclosed to the postmaster, who is held re- 
sponsible for it, and who must, upon its delivery, 
return a receipt to the Dead-letter Office. 

The records of this office furnish some sad com- 
mentaries on poor weak human nature. A few 
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months ago thousands of unclaimed letters poured 
into the office, addressed to a ‘ green-goods” firm 
in Hoboken, N. J. Without exception they con- 
tained money in varying sums, sent for the pur- 
chase of the counterfeit bills. No attempt is 
made by the office to return this moncy, and 
no applications have been made for it, for very 
obvious reasons. 

The official report of the Dead-letter Office 
shows that during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1889, the value of the money-letters re- 
turned to the senders amounted to $25,566.66, 
and of those containing drafts, checks, notes, 
money-orders, etc., $1,444,805.92. It is a curi- 
ous fact that money in considerable sums is fre- 
quently found in blank letters, or those bearing 
no address whatever. I recall one that came un- 
der my observation, containing two $100 bills, and 
another, $2,500 in bank drafts. Such careless- 
ness seems scarcely credible. 

We come now to the second class of letters, the 
unmailable. These are classified as Held for Post- 
age, Hotels, Blank, and Misdirected. <A record is 
kept of the number of each class received, after 
which all, with the exception of the misdirected, 
are treated just as the dead letters are. 

The daily average of the misdirected is 2,000, 
and these are handled by three ladies, whose 
skill in correcting, deciphering and forwarding 
these letters has won for them the title of ‘‘ blind 
readers.” Perhaps the most common error made 
in addressing letters is the substitution of one’s 
own State for the one intended. For instance, a 
person residing in Washington, D. C., and ad- 
dressing a letter to Richmond, Va., may, from 
sheer force of habit, write <‘ Richmond, D. C.” 

A class of letters impossible to forward come 
largely from Virginia and Maryland. Anyone 
familiar with the people of these States will recall 
how frequently they use simply the name of the 
county to designate a person’s place of residence. 
When asked, ‘‘ Where do you live ?” the answer 
comes, “ Down in Loudoun,” or, ‘* Over in Prince 
George,” seeming perfectly assured that this in- 
formation definitely locates them. Just so the 
letters come: ‘Dr. James Young, Loudoun 
County, Va.” Now, how is the most expert blind 
reader to know in which of the two dozen post- 
offices of this county the doctor resides ? 

I will state here that these letters are corrected 
simply from the outside, and are forwarded 
unopened. Sometimes a street and number are 
given—no city or State ; sometimes only a suburb 
of some large city having no office of its own. 
All these errors are readily rectified. 

The office has prepared a printed slip, which 
is attached to letters not so easily treated. This 
slip bears a request to the postmaster, on the de- 
livery of the letter, to obtain the empty enve- 
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lope from the addressee, and return it to the 
Dead-letter Office. The empty envelopes are re- 
tained by the clerks as curiosities, and are shown 
to visitors with pardonable pride. 

The examples I am about to give were actually 
delivered in this way. I quote from the. empty 
envelopes that were returned. Here is a letter 
mailed in Knoxville, Tenn., bearing the printed 
address, ‘‘ The B. H. Sachs Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany ”—nothing more. Teasoning instantly that 
this was probably some large wholesale firm, and 
knowing that the merchants of Tennessee obtain 
their supplies largely from Cincinnati. O., the 
clerk turned at once to the Cincinnati Directory, 
and located the firm at 140 Sycamore Street in 
that city. 

Another letter is addressed, “8S. S. Woolwine, 
Southern School Agency”—no town or State. 
From her own store of useful information the 
clerk added, ‘‘ Nashville, Tenn.,” and sent the 
letter forward. 

Another reads, ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Moody, U. 8. A.” 
Of course it took but a moment to add, ‘‘ North- 
field, Mass.,” and to secure the delivery of the 
letter to the distinguished evangelist. 

Some curious instances of phonetic spelling 
are furnished by these letters. Here is one ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ County Hawkin, Penn.,” which, being 
interpreted, means Conshohocken. A somewhat 
unpleasantly personal one says, ‘Thy Bunion, 
Fla.” Strange to say, the letter found its 
owner at Hibernia, Fla. This one reads plainly, 
“Oil Corn, Miss.” There is no such office in 
Mississippi, nor anywhere else. The address was 
written in lead-pencil, and the letter bore evi- 
dence of coming from an uncultured pereon. 
Arrived at this conclusion, and drawing again on 
her fund of information, the blind reader decided 
that this letter could be delivered at Alcorn Uni- 
versity, a school for colored youth, located at 
Jackson, Miss. She sent it there, and before 
many days the empty envelope was returned, 
proving her surmise to be correct. 

Often a subtle association of ideas will cause 
an error. One letter bears the address, “Silver 
Mountain, Nev.,” instead of Silver Peak. An- 
other reads, ‘‘ Fort Sherman, IIL,” for Fort 
Sheridan. Occasionally some ill-taught, undig- 
nified person places his letter in danger of the 
waste-basket or fite by using a trifling, foolish 
address. One before me is written thus, “Y¥ 
and. Mich,” intended for Wyandotte. Another, 
like Silas Wegg, drops into poetry, thus: 


‘*To Leonard, Missouri, this letter must go, 
In any manner, fast or slow; 
To Mrs. Barbara Pauchet please deliver 
This letter up, without a quiver.” 


With a quiver of disgust the postmaster sent 
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it to the postal lumber-room, but the Dead-let- 
ter Office, more lenient to the follies of mankind, 
sent it forward. One comes written backward, 
so that it must be held before a mirror to be 
read. 

Again, the name of an office is reversed, For 
instance, Landlake, Fla., has been known to do 
duty for Lakeland, and Wickray, Tenn., for Ray- 
wick. 

Another letter is familiarly addressed, ‘* Miss 
L. Ensign, I.S.N.S.” It was mailed at Vinton, Ia., 
and with only this help the letter was delivered 
at the Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

A similar confiding trust in the divining power 
of postal officials prompted this one: ‘Jas. Craig, 
Gulf Quarantine, U.S. M. H.8.”) The mystic 
letters were translated, ‘“‘ United States Marine 
Hospital Service.” The rest was easy. Off the 
Gulf coast of Mississippi some ten or fifteen miles 
is Ship Island, where large vessels bound for New 
Orleans are, if necessary, put in quarantine until 
it is deemed safe for them to’ énter into port. 
Here the sick are cared for. The mail for Ship 
Island is delivered at Biloxi, Miss., and to this 
place the letter was forwarded and found its owner. 

Here is one to Mrs. J. Small,-American Salt 
Mine, La. The clerk chanced to know that in 
Iberia Parish, La., there are located valuable 
mines of rock salt, near the little town of Avery, 
and correctly supposed that this was the intended 
destination of the letter, as the event proved. 

A letter plainly addressed to Fond du Lac 
Springs, Fla., was delivered at De Funiak 
Springs, while one to California Springs, Cal., 
was delivered at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Our large, ignorant population furnish many 
of the misdirected letters. A good illustration of 
their utter incomprehension of the vast extent of 
our country was given by a gentleman, a Swede, 
visiting thc Dead-letter Office, some years ago. 
When starting for America he was given a number 
of letters to deliver to sons, brothers and daugh- 
ters located variously in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, etc. A few days after his arrival in 
Boston he stood on the street, puzzling over the 
lettering on the street-cars. ‘‘What are you 
looking for ?” a friend asked. “‘ For the car that 
will take me to Alabama and Tennessee, where I 
am to deliver these letters.” The friend laughed 
‘heartily, and advised him to invest a few cents in 
government stamps and intrust his letters to the 
first letter-box he saw. 

The most puzzling letters are the attempts of 
illiterate foreigners at English. Of course, they 
spell as they pronounce, and each nationality has 
its own peculiar method. 

Here is one addressed “ Post Klivelant, hajo, 
Lek Strit, no. F23,” which means 723 Lake Street, 
Cleveland, O. 
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Another German writes, ‘‘ Vihling Khol Strd, 
404,” for 404 Coal Street, Wheeling, W. Va. | 

A Frenchman furnishes this unique spelling : 
‘*Mainteno, Quinquiqui Conti”—Manteno, Kan- 
kakee County, III. 

An Italian writes, ‘“‘ Nevve Iorcha, Molbito Stret- 
to, No. 32”; which is to say, 32 Mulberry Street, 
New York, N.Y. Mulberry Street is ‘one of sev- 
eral Streets forming the peculiar Italian quarter 
of New York. From an Italian also originated 
the following : ‘‘ Babb Sciop, Costombouse, N. 86, 
Nevor Lanzi”—Barber Shop, 86 Custom-house 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

Many letters are addressed entirely in a foreign 
language, and are then easily forwarded. 

Here is one with quite a little history, and it 
illustrates some of the wild guesses made by our 
post-offices : It was mailed at St. Paul, Minn., 
bore a five-cent stamp and was addressed in Ger- 
man script. With childlike faith and utter ig- 
norance of German, the letter was sent post- 
haste across the seas. A month later it came 
sadly wandering back, having gained nothing but 
the post-marking stamps of Bremen and Magde- 
burg, Germany. At the St. Paul office it was 
marked “‘Illegible,” and sent to the Dead-letter 
Office. Falling into the hands of a blind reader, 
it was translated and forwarded to its owner, 
Caroline Gerner, San Antonia, Hernando Co., Fla. 

Scattered through the text of this paper are a 
number of specimens of illegible letters furnished 
by our native talent. 

Thousands of letters, deficient in address, orig- 
inating in foreign countries, are received every 
year. These are treated by a special division of 
clerks, directed by a lady—I am proud to say, an 
accomplished, intelligent, foreign lady. As many 
as possible of these letters are corrected and for- 
warded, and such as remain are returned un- 
opened to the countries from which they came. 
All matter sent out from the Dead-letter Office 
under cover bears the department frank, no 
postage, therefore, being used. : 

Large numbers of stamps are sent to pay post- 
age due, and many others found loose in the mails 
are sent in by the postmasters. All these must 
be disposed of. As Uncle Sam has been once 
paid for them, he is too honest to make further 
use of them. So hundreds and hundreds are 
pasted on sheets of brown paper by protesting 
clerks who say dozens of times during the pro- 
cess: “‘Isn’t it too bad?” A brush dipped in 
red ink is used to cancel them, and finally they 
are consigned to the flames. In this way were 
destroyed last year $1,943.07 worth of stamps. 

There remains now to be investigated only the 
package division, or, as it is known in office par- 
lance, the ‘‘ property branch.” During the last 
year a grand total of 76,088 parcels were received 
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and disposed of. Of these parcels, many were 
held for postage, while others were in excess of 
the lawful weight ; some were blank, some were 
misdirected, and others contained unmailable 
articles. If held for postage the addressee was at 
once notified, and given the privilege of claiming 
his property ; if misdirected, the proper address 
is supplied, if possible, and the package sent for- 
ward.- In short, every effort is made to deliver 
the package either to the sender or to the ad- 
dressee. Failing in this, each one is numbered 
and lettered to correspond with an entry made of 
its address and contents on the records, and is 
filed away for a year in the great storeroom down- 
stairs. 

The contents of these packages are a continual 
source of surprise and wonder: An old tooth- 
brush, a soiled garment, a set of false teeth, or a 
washboard, a fruit-cake, or, ghastliest find of all, 
a human finger. 

A visitor to the Dead-letter Office gazes in 
amazement at the collection in the museum. Rat- 
tlesnakes in great jars of alcohol, quite harmless 
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now, but alive and venomous when they arrived 
at the office in their perforated boxes; pistols, 
innocent now of cartridges, but primed and ready 
for deadly work when received ; grinning human 
skulls, a black, shriveled human ear, old Confed- 
erate money, specimens of ore, toys, cards—in 
fact, everything imaginable. 

After all has been done that the best methods 
can secure, Uncle Sam finds himself reduced to 
the necessity of appearing at the auction-rooms, 
where many a good housekeeper has preceded him. 
Quite a sum is thus realized, and is placed in the 
Treasury. 

Carefully preserved in the museum, its yellow 
leaves open to the gaze of the public, is the first 
record-book of the office, its entries made in the 
quaint handwriting of one of America’s best 


friends, Benjamin Franklin, the then Postmaster- 
general. The entries cover a period of eleven years 
(from 1777 to 1788), and number 365 pieces. 

Compare this with the 6,479,293 articles re- 
ceived last year, and one gains an idea of the im- 
mense increase of the postal system, and the vast 
utility of Uncle Sam’s lumber-room. 
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‘*° UT THE EXPERIMENT WILL NOT FAIL,’ SHE SAID, WITH 
CALM CONFIDENCE.” 


MY EXPERIMENT. 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE. 


MorTHER was against it from the first; to her 
mind a farmer, a well-to-do farmer, was the 
noblest work of God. 

“«¢ Adam tilled the sile, and his sons arter him,” 
she would argue; ‘‘and it’s writ that Adam was 
made in God’s own image, too. He was born to 
plow and to sow, and to airn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and I can’t see why our Jared 
is any better than Adam’s sons was, nor fer that 


matter his own father, nuther.” 
Vol. XXXI., No. 3—22. 


As a general thing receiving no reply to this, 
my mother would add: 

“‘Th’ain’t no patience with this idee of makin’ 
a doctor of our Jared. It ain’t pleasant to think 
of his hurryin’ people to ontimely graves with his 
blunderin’; fer blunder he will, as sure as you’re 
standin’ there, Arcularius Rockville; mark my 
words !” 

“But, Phoebe Ann,” would remonstrate father, 
at last, ‘‘h’ain’t you got no ambition fer our boy ? 
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He h'ain’t never took to farmin’, and ‘tain’t likely 
he'd set the river afire in that line if he did stick 
to it to please you. I’m bent onto hearin’ our son 
called ‘ Doctor’ Rockville, and have him looked 
up to, Iam, ’stead of bein’ spoke to as ‘Jed,’ or 
‘Farmer Rockville’s boy,’ as he is now.” 

In time father’s argument prevailed. I was 
seut to college, was graduated, and at the age 
of twenty-two had‘taken up the practice of my 
profession in New York city. 

For six months I sat in my genteel office in 
a genteel street, wondering daily which hastening 
footstep might be in quest of a physician. Each 
day the footsteps approached, passed and hurried 
on without stopping at my door; each day, at in- 
tervals, did I bustle out, with every indication of 
a sudden call marking my countenance and gait ; 
each day did I cast respectful glances of admira- 
tion upon every member of the fair sex within 
my immediate neighborhood, receiving, I must 
confess, few, if any, in return. 

‘‘Cater to the women, my boy,” had been the 
advice of an old and successful practitioner. “A 
pet of. some sort must the dear, clinging creat- 
ures have; and in lien of a poodle, cat, or parrot, 
you will find them happy in possession of a pet 
malady, which you must nurse, my boy—nurse to 
a ripe old age.” 

In the above word of advice my mind caught 
and held, more particularly, the two words— 
women and poodles. 


“Love me, love my dog,” quoted I, philosophic- ° 


ally; and upon this basis I arranged to build the 
ladder which should lead me to fortune and suc- 
cess. 

To this end, then, had I made it my daily oceu- 
pation to note the number of ladies within a cer- 
tain radius of my office who were accompanied 
in their daily promenade by a canine friend. 

Young, old or middle-aged, ’twas all the same 
to me—I refer to the fair ladies, and not the 
poodles—and certainly the manner of my hasten- 
inst off in the opposite direction when these ‘ out- 
ings” were in progress might possibly have been 
of no earthly interest to anyone but myself. A 
cirenit or two, and ’twas seldom I failed to come 
face to face with the serene leader of an interest- 
iny four-legged companion. 

The same expressive glance of sympathy, ad- 
miration, tender solicitude, bestowed upon the 
eleeping cherub in its carriage, or nurse’s arms 
around the corner, I now bestowed upon the little 
least tugging at the leading-string, murmuring 
andibly, as I gave them the right of way, enco- 
miums upon the ‘little darling,” the ‘little 
beauty,” etc., ete. 

‘*T may not set the river afire,” I mused, when 
back in my office, ‘‘ but I may eventually fill my 
pockets.” 
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‘Ef you don't git no patients purty soon,” my 
father had written me more than once, ‘you'll 
have to come home and put your hand to the 
plow agin, my boy. Your mother’s everlastin’ 
‘I told you so’s’ aire gettin’ to be more‘n I kin 
stand; and I’m afeered you ain’t a-goin’ to give 
me the chance of disapp’intin’ hér, nuther.” 

The word “plow” always threw me into a 
gloomy reverie, in which I idly sat and scanned 
the windows of the fashionable apartment house 
opposite. For weeks “ ‘I'o Let, Furnished,” had 
stared me in the face from the third-floor apart- 
ment; but one day the card had disappeared, and 
through the interstices of the closed shutters that 
evening the glimmer of alight and the movement 
of a form or two were plainly to be discerned. 

“Retiring, certainly,” I thought, as day after 
day passed and those blinds remained tightly 
closed. ‘‘ Eccentric, perhaps, or, it may be, an 
invalid who hates the sights and sounds of the 
street—h’m ! an invalid ;” and I fell to calculating 
at once if the letters upon my sign were distinct 
enough for fading eves across the way to see, and 
half decided they were not, when from behind my 
office-curtain I saw a lady in deep mourning de- 
scend the steps, followed by a fluffy, beautiful 
animal, of the Spitz breed. 

“The new tenant,” thought I; ‘a widow, 
doubtless. Mother or father an invalid—h’m !” 
and after a proper interval I, too, disappeared 
around the corner. 

The Spitz proved a rover, however, and that 
day, nor, indeed, for many days thereafter, did 
I succeed in winning one glance from her deeply 
sorrowful eyes through any muttered words of 
admiration for her canine pet, and before long 
my interest in the lovely Be had grown to the 
exclusion of every other woman and every four- 
footed beast in Christendom. Ino longer acted 
the part of toady and sycophant; no longer sought 
to win her yegard through unworthy or selfish 
motives ; no longer thought of her or hers as 
possible stepping-stones to practice or fortune. 
The truth is, I had fallen in fove with the pensive- 
faced widow—or thought I had, which amounts 
to the same thing—and the Spitz Well. that 
dog eventually gained my entire gratitude in a 
way which I hasten to tell you. 

Restless and moody, one frosty morning in Oc- 
tober I paced my office, pausing at intervals be- 
fore mv window to glance at the closed shutters 
of the third-story apartment opposite. Was she 
behind them at that moment ? Why were they 
never unclosed ? Was there a mystery connected 
with the woman I loved ? Suddenly came a sharp 
yelp of pain, a woman’s suppressed scream, and 
at the window appeared my fair neighbor, with 
signs of distress upon her face. 

“‘ Fido—my Fido °” 
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TI understood, and the uext instant was across 
the street clutching with a firm hand the throat 
of an ugly cur whose teeth were buried in the 
long white hair of my lady’s Spitz—the venture- 
. some pet who had started upon his ramble alone. 

Stained was the spotless white with hideons 
red when I laid the shivering little creature in 
its mistress’s arms; but no amount of dog gore 
would I have spared just then to win such an- 
other glance from those lovely eyes, such another 
smile from the tremulous, perfect mouth. 

‘A noble nature is always in sympathy with 
the weak and helpless,” she said, with her cheek 
pressed against the head of the moaning, fright- 
ened little creature. ‘‘ I was not mistaken in my 
estimate of you, doctor, as this incident shows.” 

My heart leaped at her words. I had not, then, 
passed unnoticed ; but not until I had reached 
the privacy of my office did I blush for the ten- 
der solicitude which she had doubtless seen me 
bestow upon the passing babies and poodles, and 
their ofttimes simpering maids and mistresses. 
I had won her regard, then, in the garb of a 
swindler, by a course of action which the law 
characterizes as ‘false pretenses.” 

“I have ever loved animals,” I responded— 
and truthfully—to her words of praise, as I exam- 
ined the hurt of the wounded creature. It was 
but slight—unfortunately, I thought, for me— 
and nothing remained but to take my leave with- 
out an invitation to ascend to that apartment, 
the home of the woman who had grown so dear 
to me, behind the closed shutters of which'I felt, 
vaguely, a mystery might lurk dangerous to my 
future happiness. 

A week went by, brightened only by an occa- 
sional glimpse of my fair neighbor upon the 
' street, and I had begun to despair of ever bridg- 
ing the distance which seemed to divide us. 

“You kin draw on me,” my father had said in 
his last letter, “‘fer a hundred or two more, and 
arter that you’ll hev your own row to hoe, my 
boy. Ef all the rows into the field of medicine 
aire took up in the city, you better come back 
home, where your pop’s big fields aire open to 
ye—or leastwise that’s what your mother says.” 

On the back of the letter was a postscript saying 
that old Dr. Brown was getting shaky on his pins, 
that everybody was surprisingly healthy; but to 
keep a stiff upper lip, for such a state of affairs 
couldn’t last, of course, and maybe, by spring- 
time, an epidemic of some sort might open a 
field for me down in my own native place, and 
among old friends, tried and true. 

Dear old, simple-hearted father! who thus 
humorously sought to hide his ambitious proj- 
ects for the son whose time had been mostly 
spent in useless experiments, or in still more 
useless dreams of love and fortune. 
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I have not mentioned, hitherto, I believe, my 
abiding faith in the curative properties of elec- 
tricity ; and that, for the purpose of generating 
the force, I had supplied myself with an apparatus 
and various electrical appliances, the sum total 
of which had staggered my frugal father, and 
angered my more than frugal mother. 

From the study of electricity as a curative I 
had been led, of course, to speculate upon its 
death-dealing qualities ; and to the end of future 
experiments in that direction, my office-wires 
had been placed in connection with those com- 
municating with a powerful dynamo at one of the 
central lighting stations. 

Up to this time a rodent or two, and several 
sickly specimens of the feline race, had been my 
ouly victims, and I was now casting about to 
secure a dog, a worthless cur, upon which to test 
the power of a given resistance. 

“And after that,” I soliloquized, “I shall, 
doubtless, dream of creating a monster—a being 
with a human form but the soul of a demon, a 
human Leing with a misshapen body, a -disturted 
soul to whom death in any form would come as a 
boon.” 

Filled with thoughts of that strange story of 
“Frankenstein,” as I sat before my grate-fire 
while day gave place to evening, about a fortnight 
after the occurrence related above, I was not a 
little startled to hear a footfall pause at my door, 
followed by a quick pull of the bell-cord. 

It had been long looked for, anxiously expected ; 
but to-night, for some reason, I hesitated to an- 
swer the summons. 

“My first patient,” I thought, with a strange 
sinking of the heart; but the next moment a cry 
of pleasure broke from me as the door opened, 
and upon the threshold stood my fair neighbor, 
bearing within her arms the innocent object of 
her affections. 

The little creature was whining piteously, but 
repaid my caressing touch with a snarl and an 
alarming snap of the sharp white teeth. Its mis- 
tress expressed many apologies for disturbing me 
with such a case, but she feared the bite of that 
dreadful cur would prove not so harmless as we 
had imagined. 

After the usual tests I conld but confirm her in 
that belief—the dog had the rabies. 

“Tle was dear to my—to one whom I love,” 
she said, as if in apology for her humid eyes, 
«Poor Fido, your days are then numbered !” 

Iler glance rested at that moment upon the 
electrical apparatus at the back of the room, and 
by the sudden look of interest which leaped to 
her eves [ knew she was not unacquainted with 
its uses. 

The look of interest faded almost instantly, 
and was replaced, to my intense dismay, with one 
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of terror, a shuddering horror which I charitably 
attributed to the possible death of her pretty pet 
through the instrumentality of one of those inno- 
cent-looking wires. 

She understood the nature of my half-pitying 
smile, and with a deprecatory gesture struggled 
to regain her composure. .She was deadly pale, 
however, as she said, in tremulous tones : 

‘* Death by electricity is not always instantane- 
ous—not always painless, I believe.” 

‘‘ With one thousand volts of alternating cur- 
rent it could not fail to be both,” I answered, not 
ill pleased to thus air my knowledge of the sub- 
ject. i ‘ 

‘« Beyond resuscitation ?” she inquired, eagerly. 
“Don’t you think, by prompt and proper treat- 
ment, a person adjudged to be dead by such a 
method might be re- ‘ 
stored to life again ?” 

«Beyond resusci- 
tation !” I affirmed, 
smiling at her ear- 
nestness ; though 
there are electricians 
who hold doubts 
upon even that num- 
ber of yolts proving 
uniformly fatal.” 

That assurance, 
for some reason, 
proved so pleasing to 
her, that I cited the 
case of a Boston elec- 
trician who came in 
contact with a highly 
charged wire, the cur- 
rent passing through 
his body from hand 
to hand, those mem- 
bers being burned to 
the bone. 

A cry of dismay broke from her lips. 

‘He suffered, then ; suffered all the pangs of 
death,” she whispered, as though that fact pos- 
sessed a new terror for her. ‘‘ Horrible !” 

Wondering if all this emotion proceeded from 
the inevitable taking off of the little brute at her 
feet, I continued to narrate how the current had 
also ruptured a blood-vessel in the victim’s head, 
so that when found, six hours later, blood had 
flowed from mouth, nose and ears. Life, accord- 
ing to the most expert physicians, was extinct; 
but after long and vigorous efforts consciousness, 
and finally health, was restored. 

‘Six hours,” she repeated ; “after six hours, 
Thank God !” 

For some moments she sat quietly looking into 
the fire; then, abruptly rising, stretched out her 
hands imploringly toward me. 


COASTING THE CONTINENT.— COLON HOSPITAL.— SEE PAGE 346. 
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“‘ You have something more to ask of me than 
the merciful death of a dog,” I said, impulsively, 
moved by her action and the deathlike coldness 
of the hands which lay imprisoned within mino. 
«Trust me.” ‘ 

Iler lips moved, but no sound proceeded from 
them. 

“‘T would lay down my life to serve you,” I 
said, earnestly ; ‘and greater than that can no 
man do.” 

She withdrew her hands with a startled move- 
ment, of aversion or displeasure I could not tell ; 
then, before my lips could frame an apology for 
the warmth of my words, she returned them, with 
a winning smile, half whispering : 

«T trust you, then—because—because——” 

“T love you,” I interrupted, heroically ; “‘ with 
all my heart I love 
you.” 

For a second we 
stood thus, the smile 
upon her face 
changing to an ex- 
pression hard to de- 
fine ; then she turn- 
ed, stooped to caress 
the dog for the last 
time, bade mo 
*‘Good-night,” and 
was gone. 

Thus, toward my 
first patient, I may 
say, I acted the part 
of executioner. To 
an ‘‘ontimely grave,” 
in the words of my 
mother, did I indeed 
send him, but not 
blunderingly ; no, 
for death was in- 
stantaneous, merci- 
ful; my love for its mistress precluding any ex- 
periments upon its precious little body. 

The next day that mistress dropped a tear upon 
its stiffened form ; but, save for a pressure of her 
slender fingers and a sweet graciousness of man- 
ner, made no reference to that final scene of the 
evening before. Her whole mind, indeed, seemed 
centred in the death-dealing instrument at the 
back of the room; and presently, after some talk 
concerning the average resistance of the human 
body to an electric current, the voltage obtained 
through different amperes of current-strength, the 
amount of electro-motive force considered by va- 
rious experts as necessary for the taking of life 
in every instance, etc., etc., my fair visitor ex- 
pressed a desire to know the measure of her re- 
sistance to the death-dealing fluid. 

I complied, viewing with admiration the com- 
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posure with which she plunged her slender white 
hands to the very bottom of the jars—the battery- 
jars, in each of which was a plate of copper, and 
the requisite amount of water mixed with a ten- 
per-cent. solution of caustic potash. 

“Eight volts,” I said, after the expiration of 
thirty seconds, disregarding her expressions of 
disappointment at my refusal to continue the 
test. : 

“Such a pleasant way of ridding oneself of 
life !” she said, meditatively. 

“Or of an enemy,” I returned, smilingly, yet 
wondering the while if she could have been actu- 
ated by something more than a mere whim in 
making that idle test. ‘The timid and nervous 
among the animal creation,” I continued, ‘suc- 
cumb more readily to current-shocks, as has been 
proven by tests upon horses, mules and dogs, the 
latter showing a much greater power of resist- 
ance than the two former.” 

«Given the power of resistance, then, of a 
human being, could you not give that person a 
shock which would produce insensibility without 
fatal results ?” she asked, eagerly. 

«That remains to be seen,” 
I answered. ‘The exact ac- 
tion of the current upon a 
human heart has not yet been 
determined; but we know 
that the electrical resistance 
of the skin is much greater 
than that of the internal 
body.” 

“Tt would be terrible,” she 
said, with a shudder, ‘if you 
should—if I 44 

“«<Trust me,” I made an- 
swer, as she stopped abruptly. 
“‘ What service do you require 
of me ? Remember my words 


« Not to-night ! not to- 
night !”—after a long and 
earnest study of my face ; 
“but the day may come 
when I shall turn to you 
for hope and happiness— 
nay, for life itself. Do 
not fail me then, doctor— 
oh, do not fail me then !” 

For reply I stooped, and 
pressed my lips upon her 
slender fingers. 

“*Good-night,” she said, 
abruptly, and the next 
moment I was alone. 

Beside the chair in which 
she sat lay a tiny bit of 
cambric, unperfumed, snowy white, in the corner 
of which was traced the name “ Langdon.” 

“Her name,” I said, smiling at the recollec- 
tion that hitherto I had known her only as “ Fi- 
do’s mistress,” or ‘“‘the woman I love.” ‘ Lang- 
don ”—and my dreams that night, by the mere 
presence of that bit of cambric upon my pillow, 
took on all the hues of promised peace and joy. 

As the days passed with no word or sign from 
this woman who held my every thought, I made 
bold to cross the street one evening and inquire if 
she were at home. 

«* Langdon—Langdon ; no person of that name 
resides here,” was the janitor’s reply to my in- 
quiry. 

“The lady occupying the third-floor apart- 
ment,” I suggested. 

“© Ah, Mrs. Leslie, you mean! Been called to 
attend her invalid brother, I suppose. Worse, 
perhaps ?” 

*‘“An invalid brother,” I commented, as I 
mounted the stairs. ‘‘Singular that fact was 


never mentioned by her in our interviews.” 
My gentle knock was met by the suspicious 


last night, and believe in my 
love and fealty.” 
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sound of whispering, followed by a stealthy 
movement of a person in retreat ; then an inner 
door closing softly. The door was at length 
opened by the fair widow herself, her counte- 
nance expressive of anything but welcome. 

An unmistakable sigh of relief escaped her 
upon perceiving my friendly face. 

“Mrs. Langdon ”* T began, apologetically. 

-The look of affright which swept her lovely 
face caused me to pause in confusion. 

“Langdon !" she faltered, with a swift glance 
behind me. ‘+ I—I—do not understand.” 

I hastened to explain my natural blunder by 
presenting her the handkerchief which bore that 
name. 

“It belonged to a very dear friend—once,’ 
she said, with returning color; “‘and—and to 
hear that name so long unspoken was like—like 
beholding a spirit.” 

“She deceives me,” I thought, not reconciling 
her explanation with that look of mortal fear ; 
‘‘for some reason she deceives even m2.” 

To my inquiries after the condition of her 
brother she gave but brief and cold replies, her 
manner, I thought, suggestive of displeasure 
mixed with surprise at my knowledge of such 
A personage’s existence. 

In my embarrassment I turned to an open 
book which lay upon a small table at my very 
elbow. 

A marked passage at once engaged my atten- 
tion. 

“So eminent an authority as Sir William 
Thompson,” read the extract, ‘‘is reported as 
saying that the action of electricity on the hu- 
man heart was similar to polarization ; and it is a 
known fact that metals affected by polarization 
can readily be restored to their normal condition, 
or depolarized.” oe. 

‘The subject has for me an absorbing inter- 
est,” said Mrs. Leslie, in answer to my glance of 
pleased surprise, ‘ since—since——” 

Write me down a dolt if you ‘choose, an egre- 
gious idiot. but how else could I interpret the 
wave of color, the sweet embarrassment of man- 
ner, the hesitancy of speech, save as the warm 
desires of my heart dictated ? It was plain to be 
seen that my pursuits, my interests, were to be 
hers, and notwithstanding that our whole dis- 
course had trended upon that subject, and a plan 
playfully deduced whereby any one of the metal- 
lic ornaments in that very room could be so 
charged with electricity that to a person touching 
the same, accidentally or not, would come a 
shock, fatal or otherwise, as might be desired— 
notwithstanding, I say, so unsentimental a sub- 
ject, I left the fair widow that night more in love 
than ever. 

A week, nearly two, went by, and though I 
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closely scanned those closed shutters and ‘the en- 
trance also of the apartment house, no glimpse 
did I catch of my love. 

As the days wore on I became gloomy and de- 
spondent, and—yes, 1 may as well confess it— 
jealous, insanely, miserably jealous. A mystery 
surrounded the object of my affections—a mys- 
tery which I felt might in all probability destroy 
any hopes I held of future happiness with her. 

‘‘To-night shall decide it,” I resolved ; “to- 
night I am determined to——” The office-door 
opened upon that instant; Mrs. Leslie herself 
entered, and hastily secured it behind her. 

“To save a life is far nobler,” she said, calmly, 
without any preliminary greeting, ‘‘than to use- 
lessly give up one’s own !” 

“© You need me,” I replied, mechanically, think- 
ing of that invalid brother. 

“ Ay, but not now—not now,” motioning me to 
be seated. ‘‘ To-morrow, the day after—a week, 
perhaps.” 

I looked at her intently ; was she mad ? 

With a woman’s quick intuition she read my 
thoughts, and, with a dissenting gesture, said : 

“« You promised not to fail me in my hour of 
need ; that hour approaches. As I said, it may 
be to-morrow, or the day after—a week, perhaps ; 
but when, I have no means of exactly knowing. 
Iam forced to trust you,” she went on, with calm 
composure, her eyes fixed upon a coil of wire 
almost at her feet. You can but betray; and 
without you, he—I—all is lost !” 

I winced ; as much at her lack of confidence 
as at the lack of affection betrayed by her manner 
and words. 

‘‘I am pledged to serve you,” I replied ; “ trust 
me.” 

For a moment she stood irresolute ; then, with 
a quick, passionate gesture, touched my forehead 
with her perfect lips. 

After that, for her sake I would have gone to 
the stake ; and she knew it. 

“Listen,” she said at last, with much effort; 
and before my pulses had ceased to throb with the 
pleasure of that slight caress I was made ac- 
quainted with the mystery which had occasioned 
me so many hours of uneasiness. 

«<You are a brave woman, and true,” I said, 
when she had done. ‘‘ My Margaret !” 

She shrank at my tone, and seemed upon the 
point of disclosing something further. 

*““No more ?” I interrupted, possessing myself 
of her hands. ‘‘ The woman who is to bear my 
name must be spared, at. all hazards, this igno- 
miny which threatens her. Rely upon me, and 
all, I feel assured, will be well.” 

Again she indicated a desire to make some fur- 
ther disclosure, but my impetuous manner and 
words evidently restrained her. 
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The next day found me closeted with herself 
and brether—who proved, by the way, to be a 
most robust-looking invalid ; and ere nightfall of 
the same day I had engaged, for a laboratory, as 
T explained to my curious landlady, a small front 
room on the top floor of my own residence. A 
trapdoor led from it to the roof, and from that 
roof, before another day dawned, a keen eve 
might have observed two copper wires extending 
to the roof across the way, from thence, a short 
length down the facade, to, disappear through the 
slightly lowered sash of one of Mrs. Leslie’s win- 
dows. 

That day and the next I passed beside my in- 
strument, idly gazing upon those closed blinds, 
behind which I knew her dear form to be. 

The third day came: morning passed—noon, 
and, save for a hasty meal, I had not left my post. 
The afternoon waned, the twilight of a Winter’s 
day crept slowly on. Iere and there from fast- 
darkening rooms flashed early starlike rays, but 
the windows upon which my interest centred re- 
mained closed and darkened. Twilight had not 
yet given place to darkness, when my eye fell 
upon two burly forms upon the steps opposite, in 
earnest conversation with the janitor. 

He, with apparent reluctance, admitted them ; 
the door closed ; I felt the hour was at hand. 

At this, the supreme moment, my hand fell 
from the switch. 

**T dare not,” I shuddered—“ I dare not trifle 
thus with the life of a human being” But my 
gaze, with a fatal fascination, remained fixed 
upon those closed blinds opposite. 

Suddenly one opened slightly ; a bright ray of 
light darted forth, and a white hand appeared. 

“‘The signal,” I muttered, turning faint and 
dizzy ; ‘* but I dare not—I dare not.” 

An imploring gesture of the white hand. 

For her sake! Upon my brow I felt the press- 
ure of those tender lips. My hand returned to 
the switch ; a moment of agony, and then—— 

‘Doctor, doctor !” cried a voice outside of my 
locked door, “‘you are wanted across the way. 
Quick! A man has dropped dead! Doctor, are 
you there 2” 

“Yes ”— at last fully aroused —“<I attend in- 
stantly ;” the while, with frantic haste, gather- 
ing in the wire which had been ent from the 
other side. 

A group of excited people had gathered upon 
the pavement opposite. 

“The officers were after him, you see,” said 
one, as I made my way through the crowd ; “ and 
he must have known it, for at the first knock 
there came a moan, and at the second another, 
then a heavy fall; and when at last they burst 
the door open, there lay the prisoner, dead—act- 
ually dead from fright, they say.” 
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«And his wife,” went on another, ‘she ts 

“ Tlis wife,” I thought, hastening up the stairs ; 
“how easily does rumor distort even the relation- 
ships of life! My Margaret !” 

The officers stood apart as I examined the body, 
which lay as it had fallen. To my intense relief, 
save for a slight discoloration of the palms of the 
hands, the body bore no outward marks of the 
current, which to all appearances had been fatal. 

“ Heart-failure.” 

“T told you so !”—triumphantly from one of 
the officers, as I calmly expressed my decision. 
“‘My brother Jim went the selfsame way. It 
would have come sooner or later, mayhap, but 
our visit, I reckon, was what hastened this fel- 
low’s death.” 

The coroner was immediately summoned ; in 
the meanwhile Mrs. Leslie, in a-half-distracted 
manner, aiding me in a few simple efforts in a 
mock attempt to revive him. 

“You can’t bring a dead man to life,” re- 
marked the same officer, philosophically. « All 
we could do for Jim amounted to nothing.” 

As I had hoped, or, indeed, foreseen, the coro- 
ner’s decision agreed with mine. There was, in 
consequence, no need to impanel a jury, and at 
an early hour Mrs. Leslie and I were left alone 
with the dead. 

She turned to me, laughing softly. 

‘The barrels of earth arrived but vesterday ” 
—proceeding to disrobe the body. ‘The curi- 
ous supposed them to contain sugar.” 

I viewed her composure with troubled eyes. 

“Have you, then, no doubts,” I faltered, 
awhile later, as [ imbedded the body in the soil 
which filled a large packing-box in an inner 
room—‘‘ have you no doubts that our experi- 
ment may fail ?” 

“‘None,” she answered, decisively ; “‘and even 
if it should—it—it will have saved him from the 
gallows—and me——” 

“From sharing his disgrace,” I ended the sen- 
tence for her and for myself at the same time. 

‘‘But the experiment will not fail,” she said, 
with calm confidence, her hand upon the un- 
covered head of the buried man; “‘the electricity 
must pass from his system into the earth, and to- 
morrow we shall see him recovered and free.” 

Her confidence restored mine, and after a few 
moments passed in perfecting our plans for the 
mock funeral, and subsequent escape of the resur- 
rected criminal, I returned to my office for the 
night. 

A mock funeral ! 

*Mid the flickering shadows cast by my lowered 
student-lamp, those words, like ghostly images, 
danced the long night through. 

“Tle is dead, dead, dead !” they gibed, as I sat, 
sleepless, within the depths of my comfortable 
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had risked so much. 
The sound of low 
laughter, followed by 
unmistakable words 
of endearment, fell 
upon my ear. I 
knocked gently. A 
shower of kisses 
rained upon a loved 
object was my only 
answer. 

A dire thought 
darted through my 
brain. This man, 
this slayer of an- 
other, whom I had 
snatched from a 
office-chair. ‘You have sent an immortal soul felon’s doom—was he—could it be that he stood 
unprepared to judgment. Ha, ha, ha!” in a dearer relation to this woman than I had 

With a shuddering horror I viewed my hands. been led to suppose? ‘‘His wife” that woman 
Could it be drops 
of blood, and not 
the dews of fear, 
which glistened in 
the lamplight 
upon them ? 

«Take cour- 
age,” said the 
figure of Science 
upon the wall, 
with a frowning 
brow. ‘ He lives. 
Take courage.” 

The shadows 
with the first peep 
of dawn departed, 
and with them the 
mocking, gibing f 
images which a distorted fancy had conjured. At in the crowd had called her! Had I, then, been 
an early hour, ’tis needless, perhaps, to state, I only a puppet, an instrument which she had used 
stood without the apartment of her for whom I to further her clever design ? I shook the door 
in a blind rage. | It 
opened readily. 
There, in the centre 
of the room, robed in 
bridal array, crouch- 
ed the object of my 
affections, crooning 
a love ditty over the 
inanimate form of 
the man within her 
arms. Marks of the 
soil, from which in 
desperate strength 
she had dragged 
him, sullied the floor 
and her robe. 

«« Sh— !” she whis- 
PREPARING THE OOFFEE-BEAN FOR MABKET. pered, warningly, no 
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gleam of reason discernible 
within her beantiful eyes. 
«‘He sleeps; my bridegroom 
sleeps.” 

« Ay,” I muttered, hast- 
ening to clear the apartment 
of all traces connected with 
the experiment, ‘he sleeps 
the sleep that knows no 
waking. We will have no 
mock funeral to-day, my 
lady, but a real one instead, 
the occasion for which my 
own blundering has pro- 
vided.” 

I don’t know if I need 
to go any further with this 
narrative, for surely the 
whole world must have read 
in the daily journals of the Pe cit 
sudden death of the mur- hi hai} ger ee ia 
derer James Langdon, the Hi Bewr — oy oe if i Me 
discomfiture of the pursu- j ‘ \ 
ing officers, the devotion 
and subsequent loss of rea- 
son of his beautiful wife. 
As Mrs. Leslie, living in 
retirement with an invalid 
brother, she had for 
months escaped pursuit, 
hoping in time to get him 
safely out of the country. 
Then came, doubtless by 
friendly hands, warnings of 
renewed search, her sudden 
scheme by which I should 
be won to aid her, the un- 
certain effects of an electric 
current, and—you know the 
rest. 

To-day she restlessly 
paces an apartment in 
Bloomingdale Asylum, and 
I—well, between holding 
the plow and vigorously 
denouncing the ‘‘ old fogy- 
ism” and the “ancient 
methods” of Dr. Brown’s 
practice, I manage to exist, 
confident that in the nat- 
ural course of time, and his 
demise, I may yet, to my 
father’s entire satisfaction 
and my mother’s disap- 
pointment, be able to earn 
my bread without undue 
exertion and the consequent 
dews of labor upon my in- 
tellectual brows. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO SAN 


FRANCISCO BY SEA. 


By Epwarb SpRING. 


At Sea, December 14th, 1889. 

Deak M : As we expect this afternoon to 
have an opportunity of sending letters home, 
through an island post-office, I write to tell you 
how we are getting along. 

We left New York by the-Pacific Mail steam- 
er on the 10th, a still December day, mild and 
pleasant, with the sun shining in a chilly sort 
of way. 

The captain said that he had visited the signal- 
service station just before sailing, and a storm 
was coming, but he hoped to run out of its 
track ; and, sure enough, when we woke the next 
morning it was as bright and clear as could be 
desired, with just enough breeze to give motion 
to the ship, life to the air and variety to the 
ocean. So the weather has been every day, 
growing gradually warmer as we made our way 
to the south, until now, as we are just entering 
the tropics, it is not very far from perfect. 

Our life on board ship is very simple, and 
might by some captious persons be called lazy. 
We rise in the morning in time to take a short 
constitutional before breakfast, which is at half- 
past eight. After breakfast we talk a little, read 
alittle, walk a little, and loaf a little, cards and 
other games coming in to fill up any vacuum, 
until lunch at one; after lunch we do about the 
same, with the possible addition of sleeping a 
little, until dinner at five; and after dinner we 
go through a similar performance until about 
half-past nine, bedtime, when we turn in and 
Bleep a good deal. You know we don’t ‘go to 
bed” as we do in our more prosaic shore life ; 
we “turn in” and “tumble out”; and, in fact, 
as we passed Hatteras, we rolled so I thought I 
might tumble out of my elevated couch before 
morning. 


AT Sra, December 16th. 
‘Shortly after I finished my former letter we 
sighted our first land. It was Crooked Island, 
one of the Bahamas, a rather hilly island covered 
with verdure, and apparently with a fair amount 
of small timber. 

From the point near which we passed the coast 
stretched away in horseshoe shape as far as the 
eye could sce, encircling a large bay protected 
by a reef of coral, over which the ocean rollers 
vainly beat and broke. The waters of the bay 
were a beautiful pale-green, while just outside, 
separated only by this thin white line of surf, 
was the deep-blue of the Atlantic. The con- 
trast was very beautiful, and, with the back- 
ground of the island hills just relicved by a 


little patch.of white where the lighthouse ouild- 
ings stood, made an ideal picture. Nature is 
bolder in her contrasts than art dares to be. for 
she has a way of harmonizing colors that the 
highest art can but faintly imitate. 

Shortly afterward we passed Fortune Island, 
another of the same group, and about four 
o’clock arrived off our ocean post-office, Castle 
Island, the last of the Bahamas we sighted on our 
course. The lighthouse people had seen us in 
the distance, and their boat was waiting for us; 
our engines were stopped, and they came along- 
side. A barrel of ice, a welcome present, was 
lowered to them, then our letter-bag; the boat 
pushed off, our engines started again, and boat, 
island and lighthouse all gradually faded away 
in the distance. 

We have sailed over the exact spot in the ocean 
that Columbus must have passed when on the eve 
of discovering America, and we have seen, driven 
across our tract by ocean currents and the trade 
winds, quantities of sargassa-weed, from that 
mysterious sea-weed sea in mid-Atlantic that 
frightened his sailors so much. During the night 
we passed the coast of Cuba, and so did not get a 
sight of the “ever-faithful isle.” Sunday morn- 
ing we woke to find that we were really in the 
low latitudes, and a general change of costume 
was the result. We passed Hayti on our left in 
the blue distance, and saw the little Island of 
Navaza, and one or two others, mere guano 
rocks. ‘The Caribbean Sea was in one of its quiet 
moods ; not a whitecap was to be scen, and there 
was hardly more motion than if we had been on 
Long Island Sound. It was, indeed, like **sail- 
ing on a Summer sea,” thermometer 84°, but a 
pleasant breeze made the temperature just right. 

We are now looking forward to our arrival at 
Colon (Aspinwall), and pruspectively bidding 
good-by to our fellow-passengers who are going 
down the South American coast, and talking over 
our coming trip on the other side with those 
whose destination is the Golden Gate. In a com- 
paratively small steamer one rapidly makes 
friends, and in a tropical climate it seems as if 
you put off some of your exclusivencss with your 
waistcoat. 

Harnor oF Panama, December 20th. 

We steamed into the harbor of Colon late list 
Tuesday afternoon, and the big ship was laid 
alongside her wharf as gently, and apparently 
almost as easily, as I would bring up a little row- 
boat. Though less than a hundred yards away, 
the ocean breakers were dashing against the rocks. 
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Wo missed that night the noise of the ma- 
chinery and the motion of the vessel, as well as 
the fresh sea-breeze, and I doubt whether any of 
us slept as well as usual. 

As we left early next morning for Panama we 
had but little chance to see Colon, except from 
the cars; and, indeed, there is not much to see. 
It is a very unhealthy, dirty place, many of the 
houses being built on piles to keep them out of 
the mud ; and its morals are said to be as bad as 
its sanitation. A great deal of business, however, 
passes through it. Seven steamship companies, 
with their ocean routes, centre there, and pas- 
sengers and freight from Southampton, Mar- 
seilles, Havre, Bordeaux, Hamburg, Barcelona, 
Liverpool, New York, New Orleans and the West 
Indies all pass through this little town. Its 
name of Aspinwall, which has been and is still 
in very general use with us, is after one of the 
early incorporators of the Pacifie Mail, who was 
also prominent in pushing to completion the rail- 
road across the Isthmus—that victory of peace 
which cost more lives than many a campaign, for 
I believe the common saying that ‘‘ every railroad- 

tie on the line represents a human life ” is very 
little, if any, exaggerated. The inhabitants nat- 
urally prefer to have the place called by its Span- 
ish name, Colon; and the Colombian Govern- 
ment has, I believe, lately notified the United 
States that it will no longer take charge of letters 
addressed to Aspinwall. 

The morning after our arrival we had an early 
breakfast, and about seven o'clock started on our 
railway journey across the Isthmus. ‘There has 
been considerable change in this region in the 
past few years. The work on the canal brought 
here quite an influx of laborers, many of whom 
have become settlers. The woods in many places 
have been cut away and the land put into culti- 
vation, for in this hot, moist climate a little labor 
on a banana or plantain patch will raise enough 
to feed a family, and leave some over for market. 

At places on the surrounding hills some very 
neat cottages have been built by various officials 
of the Canal Contpany, but most of the build- 
ings in sight from the railroad are of a very 
common description. What has been gained in 
civilization has been lost in picturesqueness. 
The grass-thatched huts of bamboo and the tile- 
roofed adobes have given place to rough frame 
houses with ugly corrugated zinc roofs, and the 
ordinary costume of our Southern negroes has 
supplanted the old simple style of native dress, 
which, patterned as it was after our first parents’, 
seemed so peculiarly appropriate to this primitive 
section, as well as to the climate. 

But there is still left enough of the wild scen- 
ery, of the oid customs, to make a trip across 
the Isthmus a very interesting one. The line of 
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the Panama Canal is largely in view from the 
railroad. Several deep cuts, and more shallow 
ones, quantities of dredging-machines, various 
steam-apparatus, all kinds of dirt-cars, huge 
stacks of rails, with implements innumerable, 
show the result of labor and money spent. This, 
and a few completed miles at either end, at one 
time open, and dredged to a fair depth, six or 
eight fathoms, but now rapidly filling up with 
washings from the land and from the sea, are all 
that remain to show that three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars have been sunk here, at. 
least a third of it having gone in waste and 
stealings. 

A proper use of the money, while it would not 
have completed the work, would have made it a 
financial possibility; and with all my natural 
predilection for the American route, via Lake 
Nicaragua, I regret very much its failure. This 
narrow strip of land seems to have been eft here 
by Nature for man to cut throngh. 

We were about three hours making the jour- 
ney, as we stopped at a number of little stations. 
On our arrival at Panama we were met by a 
number of native boys, “ muchachos,” who, for 
a consideration, took charge of our steamer 
chairs, rugs, etc., and, following our nimble 
guides down a long pier. we stepped on board 
the steam-tug that was to take us out to our 
steamer; for the rise and fall of the tide here is 
so great—eighteen to twenty feet—that sea-going 
vessels have to lie some distance out in the 
harbor. 

There were several steamers anchored off ir 
the bay, for half a dozen lines run from here up 
or down the coast, and we were soon on board of 
one of the largest, of about 3,000 tons—-lately 
taken off the China line of the company and 
entirely refitted—congratulating ourselves in hav- 
ing made connection with such a comfortable 
steamer, and with a general sense of satisfac- 
tion with our new quarters in what was to be our 
floating home for several weeks. 

The coops for the poultry are a little distance 
back of us, and in the early morning, when, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, we hear the roosters 
‘‘making their salutations to the morn,” we 
dream of Summer in the country till our Chi- 
nese steward knocks at our door, and we open 
our eyes and look about us. 

While lying here, taking on cargo from the big 
freight-barges which are anchored all around us, 
we have many small boats at our disposal, for 
quite a business is done in carrying visitors to 
and from the town; then, there are fruit-vend- 
ers, with oranges, lemons, bananas, cocoanuts 
and pineapples for sale to the hungry or thirsty 
soul; and Chinese merchants, with their little 
boats filled with an assorted stock of clothing 
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and small wares, who seem to do quite a thriy- 
ing business, mostly with the crew and steerage 
passengers. Several parties of us have taken ad- 
vantage of our delay here to visit the town of 
Panama. It is 
rather an inter- 


esting place, 
built mostly in 
the Spanish 
style; houscs 
low, with thick 
walls and barred 
windows—fro- 
quently unglaz- 
ed, with here and 
there a residence 
modeled more 
like our own; 
narrow streets 
paved with cob- 
blestones, and 
kept pretty clean 
in the better 
parts of the 
town. The hacks 
are ramshackly, 
two - seated af- 
fairs, drawn by Sere 


tive of horses or donkeys, who look as if it 
were all they could do to drag along the 
empty vehicle; to ask more seemed s0 like 
cruelty to animals that we preferred to walk. 
There are quite a number of business 
houses, of various kinds, and during the flush 
times of canal-construction it was a very 
lively place. Of course business is compara- 
tively slack now, and will be still more so if 
the work is finally abandoned; but sg long 
as the route of travel to Central and South 
American and Mexican ports is across the 
Isthmus, Panama will do considerable busi- 
ness ; for, apart from the money spent there 
by tourists and other transients, every tray- 
eler who has to stop over stays at Panama, 
as a matter of course, both for health and 
comfort. 
We were much amused at seeing in one of 
the more open spaces a number of little fel- 
_lows playing at ‘bull-fight,” the one who 
imitated the ‘ bull” butting with hearty good 
will, while his companions jumped around 
him, brandishing before his eyes their little 
pieces of colored cloth, in mimic representa- 
tion of the real scene. It was the sport of the 
boy, showing the favorite amusement of the 
race. 
We did not suffer much from the heat, for, 
though the sun has great power here even at 


this time of the year, there was a pleasant sea- 
breeze blowing. 


We are now waiting for the big ship to appease 


her apparently insatiable appetite, which takes 


the most diminu- THE CATHEDEAL OF GUATEMALA. 
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in anything, from iron-bridge beams and zinc 
roofing to patent medicines and canned meats, 
and washes the whole down with cases of ginger 
ale and other beverages. 

Christinas Day, 1889. 

We are: gliding along over the blue ocean, that 
is as calm and quiet as one could wish, only by 
its long, steady heaving, or. as Cooper calls it, 
“the breathing of the ocean,” showing that we 
are not on some inland sea. It is truly ‘* pacific.” 
But a short distance off is the coast, mountainous 
and wooded, with once in awhile an adventurous 
point jutting out and ending in a mass of rock, 
which the ocean has worn into fantastic shapes. 

After the Christmas greetings were inter- 
changed among our passengers, who by this time 
are pretty well acquainted, a comparison of the 
day with the Christmas of our own country fol- 
lowed, and ‘What an odd Christmas Day ‘” was 
the universal remark. 

I mailed my last letter home from Panama 
Bay, when we were expecting to sail daily ; but the 
big ship still kept on receiving cargo until we 
wondered how it could hold so much and not 
sink. Finally, last Sunday evening, the loading 
was finished. and we only waited for the tide, and 
very early Monday morning we moved out of the 
harbor, two days and a half behind our schedule 
time. 

The harbor of Panama is a very beautiful one. 
The steamers lie out several miles from the town, 
near some high, well-wooded and very picturesque 
islands; and as Panama is a point of departure 
for the South American and Mexican steamers, 
the anchorage always has an animated appear- 
ance. At the north lies the town, looking in the 
distance like the pictures of a Far Eastern city ; 
at the south were the islands I speak of, some 
quite near, while others loomed up blue and indis- 
tinct in the distance ; while to the east the South 
American coast stretched away as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Monday morning, when we came out of our 
rooms, we were steaming away to the sonth—of 
course, in sight of land; and in fact I believe we 
hardly lose sight of land all the way. On that 
day we had what always seems such an especially 
sad occurrence at sea, a death among the passen- 
gers. A young man who had been ill with con- 
sumption for several years was on board, attended 
by his cousin. He was very much wasted, and I 
hardly believe that California could have done 
more for him than prolong his life for a few 
months. But the warm, enervating climate of 
these regions was too much for him, and after 
struggling for two or three days, though appar- 
ently with but little pain, he died on deck early 
in the afternoon. The doctor embalmed him, and 
they will send the body home vie San Francisco. 
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Monday night we ran into a heavy rain-squall, 
and for a little while had a real tropical duwn- 
pour; but the next morning the air was simply 
delicious. Yesterday afternoon we entered the 
(rulf of Coiba, a pretty bay on the coast of Costa 
Rica. and. running up it a few miles, dropped 
anchor in front of the town of Punt Arenas (sand 
point), the chief harbor of Costa Rica on the.Pa- 
cific side. Here we landed our consul, a new ap- 
pointee, whom we had bronght down from New 
York, and took on board several passengers, 
among whom was the President of Costa Rica. 
After working during the night and early morn- 
ing, discharging and taking i in cargo, we steamed 
out of the harbor, saving good-by to a big shark 
that was swimming around the ship, looking with 
envy at the juicy morsels of white-bait that hs 
w atehing him from the decks. 

So we left the Gulf of Coiba, reer its 
wooded islands, mountainous shores and pictur- 
esque rocks; steamed out into the broad Pacific, 
and here we are. 

December 28th. 

At sea again, plowing our way along in the 
most lazy fashion imaginable. This is the warm- 
est day we have had at.sea. What little wind 
there is seems to be astern, and we all feel very 
indolent. Since my last writing we have visited 
two more Central American ports—Corinto, in 
Nicaragua, and La Union, in San Salvador. 

At the first-named place a number of us went 
ashore for a few hours. The people were court- 
eous and pleasant, and of all shades, from almost 
white to copper color. Among the girls and 
young women there is considerable beauty ; but 
as they grow old they seem to shrink and dry up, 
and a very old woman looks like an animated 
mummy. One of the most striking features 
about the vegetation is’ the cocoanut-palm—tall 
and slender, for about fifty feet without a branch, 
and surmounted at the top by the tuft of palm- 
leaves and bunches of cocoanuts. They make 
quite a show in the landscape, but are of little 
service for shade. 

While we were in the harbor discharging 
freight the natives came around the steamer in 
their dugouts, with various articles of home 
production for sale—oranges, bananas, cocoanuts, 
parrots, monkeys, ete. 

A few hours’ run from Corinto brought us to 
La Union, on the Gulf of Fonseca. The place 
from the steamer’s deck looked rather interest- 
ing, but we were unable, or, rather, unwilling, to 
investigate more closely when we learned that a 
revolution had broken out in the country, and 
that martial law had been declared in the town. 
As most of the inhabitants had been sent to the 
front to fight, we were unable to get laborers 
enough to unload all our cargo, and so were 
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obliged to leave with considerable of it on board. 
We expect to arrive at La Libertad, another San 
Salvador port, in a few hours, where we will prob- 
ably lie all night. 

All this coast has a certain similarity—gen- 
erally a low, level and fertile stretch for some 
distance inland; next, a range of foothills or 
uplands, also fertile, but cooler climate. backed 
up by mountains, almost all extinct volcanoes, 
showing plainly the outlines of the o!d craters, 
and generally with barren tops, showing the pres- 
ence or effects of the lava. 

We have had some beautiful sunsets, with the 
same pink effects on the mountains that you re- 
member at the Sunset House, White Mountains, 
only much more extended. 

January 3d, 1890. 

We arrived at La Libertad at our expected 
time, and found that the revolution did not seem 
to bother the inhabitants there, for, as soon as we 
had dropped anchor and been visited by the 
‘aptain of the Port, the lighters were rowed out 
to the vessel with an energy that contrasted favor- 
ably with the work at some of the other ports, 
and argued well for our speedy departure. 

The system of unloading and loading along this 
coast deserves a few words here. ‘There are piers, 
but not running out far enough for a large vessel 
to unload on, partly, I imagine. because the har- 
bors are generally open roadsteads, and the heavy 
swell that comes rolling in from the ocean would 
not allow a steamer to lie alongside a pier with- 
out injury to both steamer and pier; so the vessels 
anchor as near to the shore as they can with 
safety, and lighters, large open boats, or scows, 
forty to fifty feet long, are either rowed or towed 
by steam-launch out to the vessel, and the cargo 
transferred in that way. At La Libertad we only 
staid a few hours, and had no opportunity of 
landing, but it looked like the prettiest place we 
had seen. It is beautifully located, on rather 
bluffy ground, on a broad bay opening out into 
the Pacific, and is, I understand, quite a seaside 
resort for some of the larger inland towns. 

Sunday morning we arrived off Acajutla, an- 
other port in San Salvador, a little distance fur- 
ther west, where we saw our first active volcano. 
It is called ‘* Izalco,” 5,000 feet high, about fifteen 
miles from the coast. We watched it, off and on, 
during the day, as we lay there discharging cargo. 
Every few minutes it would give a great puff like 
a monster steam-pipe, followed by lines of smoke 
running down the mountain-sides, showing the 
track of the burning lava. As darkness came 
on it was much finer; we could see the red glow 
of the eruptions, and the running lines of smoke, 
even lines of fire, and at times we could see the 
red-hot stones and masses of lava as they were 
thrown up by the eruptions. 
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Early next morning we arrived at San José de 
Guatemala, the principal seaport of that republic 
on the Pacific. As we had quite a lot of cargo to 
discharge there, J and myself, with a few 
others, decided to take the trip by rail to the city 
of Guatemala, the capital—a city of about 60,000 
people, and the largest in Central America. We 
left the ship early in the morning, in one of the 
lighters, and were taken to an iron pier which 
runs out beyond the line of surf. A sort of cir- 
cular cage, open at the top, was let down to us 
by arope. About half a dozen at a time would 
get in, and the thing would be hoisted by steam 
straight up about twenty feet, then for a second 
remain stationary, like Mohammed’s coffin, we 
wondering what would become of us if the rope 
happened to break. Would we break our necks 
by coming down into the lighter, which was 
bobbing up and down beneath us ? or would we 
drop into the sea, with the certainty of a wetting 
and the possible chance of a drowning, to say. 
nothing of sharks, which abound on this coast ? 
It is but for a second, however, for the big beam 
from which we hang suspended turns shoreward, 
and in a few seconds we are landed safely on the 
pier, watching others go through the same per- 
formance. Then we had to pay our head-money, 
a sort of emigrant tax, two dollars each in Guate- 
mala money (about one-fifty, United States), and 
have our little baggage examined. Finally, after 
considerable delay, we started inland on the rail- 
road which runs to the capital. 

The first twenty miles or so run through a belt 
of level country covered with tropical vegetation, 
big trees and little trees. vines, flowering shrubs, 
ete., growing together in the careless, mixed-up 
style in which Nature delights in the tropics, 
with here and there a clearing with a few bam- 
boo, thatched huts and a banana or plantain plan- 
tation. At Equintla, about 800 fect above the 
sea-level, we stopped for breakfast, and after 
about a half-hour’s delay started again for the 
mountains. From Equintla to Guatemala is less 
than fifty miles. and in that distance the road 
rises about 5.009 feet, so you may imagine that 
in some places the grade is quite steep. 

The city of Guatemala is situated on an exten- 
sive platean about 6,000 feet above the sea, with 
three volcanoes (not now active) within a short 
distance. These mountains are from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet high, and make a fine background 
to the view. 

As we got above the coast belt of low ground 
we struck the region of coffee and sugar planta 
tions, the sugar ranches stretching off for miles 
in every direction, and with their light-green fo- 
liage showing very prettily in the landscape. The 
coffee plantation, did not look so attractive ; the 
trees look a good deal like our damson-plum 
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trees, and as the coffee- beans had just been: 
picked, and many of the leaves taken off in the 
operation, they looked rather dilapidated. 

Still higher and higher we climbed, past quite 
a large lake, and over some very deep ravines, 
climbing along the mountain-sides like a snake, 
with the track we had just left almost directly 
beneath us, looking down for miles and miles 
upon an imaginary ocean of dark trees, and 
bright cane, with the real ocean stretched out 
like a thin, gray, watery cloud along the horizon, 
until finally we came out upon a plain, and a few 
miles more brought us past the citadel and the 
prison to the railroad-station, where we found a 
familiar articlo of modern civilization awaiting 
us, the bobtail car, and a short ride brought us 
in front of the Hotel Universal. 

We were both tired’ and hungry, and ordered 
dinner as soon as we got the traveling dust off. 
After the French style, the dinners and break- 
fasts are very similar ; both commence with soup 
and end with black coffee. They have a peculiar 
way of serving coffee here. It is mado by hot 
water dripping through the ground coffee, and 
is kept in a decanter on the table or sideboard, 
looking like thick black-currant wine; it is 
served to you with hot milk or hot water, as you 
wish, and the flavor is very good; but it is not 
as hot as we are accustomed to at ,our- North 
American breakfast-tables. 

After dinner we started out to see the town, 
and wandered around until dark, and also spent 
the next morning in the same occupation. The 
houses are built chiefly of brick, either baked or 
sun-dried (adobe), covered with stucco. They 
are built around a courtyard in the centre, 
mostly one story in height, hardly ever more 
than two. The entrance is into the courtyard, 
upon which the roome open, and is wide enough 
for carriages, and closed by heavy wooden doors. 
When these doors are closed you see only the plain 
walls, and windows protected by iron bars—a 
rather prison-like aspect ; but when the doors 
are open you see the pretty part of home life, 
for in these courtyards, or “ patios,” are almost 
always flowers, shrubs and vines, and frequently 
running water, and the open corridors around 
these courtyards are largely the ‘‘living” parts 
of the house. There is, I am told, an ordinance 
in Guatemala requiring all dwellings to be white- 
washed once each year, so that the city has a 
clean, bright look, and as thes? washes are made 
in different colorings, it has » pleasant effect to 
the eye. 

The cathedral is quite a large and handsome 
edifice, one of the few stone buildings in the 
city. It is, of course, in front of a plaza, and is 
guarded by a number of large but rather dilapi- 
dated figures, effigies of ancient saints, and in- 
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side many of the massive ornaments around the 
various altars are evidently of solid silver. 

But the most interesting sight to a stranger is 
the market. It takes in an entire block, and is 
largely occupied by covered booths, about ten to 
twelve feet square, in which all sorts of goods are 
kept for sale—dry goods, fancy goods, hardware, 
general stock, etc., each in their separate com- 
partments, some of the nicer having stock to the 
value of a thousand dollars or more, and are kept 
largely by the women of the middle class. All 
the open spaces, except narrow passageways, are 
occupied by the venders of eatables and drinka- 
bles, few of which, except the fruit, looked espe- 
cially appetizing. I could not help thinking how 
much better chances persons with a small capital 
have of doing business for themselves in Guate- 
mala than in New York. Here was no Macy 
or Stern, with their large capital and army of 
employés, but each little storekeeper doing an 
independent business. 

Another feature, which was very picturesque as 
well as convenient, was the public fountains, of 
which there are several. There is generally a 
tall centrepiece, from the top of which the water 
falls in small jets into the basin below ; around 
the basin, on the outside, are a number of stone 
or cement washtubs, built with a concave end, 
in which the woman stands, and, dipping the 
water from the fountain with her cocoanut-shell, 
washes her clothes, free of cost, except for soap. 
When all these washtubs are in service, as they 
frequently are, the sight is both picturesque and 
novel. : 

An inscription over one of these fountains 
reads: ‘‘ Here is the place for the poor to do their 
work.” These fountains are roofed over so that 
the washers are protected from the weather. The 
women who come to draw water for home pur- 
poses bring -with them a hollow bamboo reed, 
about ten or twelve feet long, and fitting one end 
of it over the small jets in the upright centre- 
piece of the fountain, let the water run through 
it into their earthen jars, which they bring empty 
and carry away full ‘‘on their heads.” The whole 
scene looked to me like a picture from the Far 
Orient. 

There is poverty in the tropics, but no suffer- 
ing in poverty. The streetsin the city are narrow 
and paved with cobblestones, with the gutter in 
the centre, and even quite clean. The more 
modern things I saw, besides the horse-cars, 
were the electric street-lights, the letter-boxes 
on the corners, and the uniformed policemen, 
dressed just like ours—but polite. 

Thursday afternoon we took the down-train 
for Equintla, arriving there early in the evening. 
As Equintla is what we would call a country town, 
though quite large for these regions, we were 
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2» little dubious about our hotel accommodations, 
but we were agreeably disappointed, as we found 
very comfortable quarters at the Hotel Central. 

After dinner we took a moonlight stroll, and 
saw one natural picture which will remain always 
in our memories. A tall, ancient church, with 
whitened face, and dark body stretching back 
into the uncertain light; in front a square, bor- 
dered by two rows of lofty cocoanut-palms, their 
long, waving branches high in air, all silvery in 
the bright moonlight ; while in the centre the 
tinkling of a running fountain just broke the 
stillness of the night. 

New Year’s morning we took a walk over the 
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one lighter to another, all of them rising and 
falling on the ocean swell, we were finally, one 
by one, seated in a sort of half barrel, and hauled 
up by steam to the lower deck. 

We did not leave San José till yesterday even- 
ing, and this morning are lying in the roadstead 
of Champerico. ‘This is a smaller place than San 
José, but the natural features are very similar ; 
the broad, sandy beach, the low, thickly wooded 
region, with the sharp-peaked mountains in the 
background, were all the same. How long we 
will be here I do not know, but it looks now as 
if we could scarcely calculate upon reaching San 
Francisco before the 15th. 
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town by carly daylight. The majority of the peo- 
ple in the town itself were of the poorer class, 
and their open bamboo huts, scarcity of costume, 
combined with what seemed almost an Irish- 
man’s fondness for pigs and chickens, showed 
us a different, but not less interesting, side of 
Central American life. : 

After our usual noonday breakfast we took the 
down-train, and arrived on the pier early in the 
afternoon. ILere we were transferred to a lighter 
by the same cage-and-rope process that had landed 
us, and were towed out to the steamer, and as 
the steamer’s landing-stairs had been hauled up 
we went in at the same place, and in much the 


same way, as the cargo. After scrambling from 
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Orr THE MrExican Coast, January 8th. 

There were some tedious delays as usual at 
Champerico, and we did not leave there until 
Sunday evening, and as our next port, “ Ocos,” 
was only twenty-two miles further on, it was but 
a short time before we again dropped anchor, 
this time in our last Central American port. 
Another spell of unloading freight and taking 
on coffee followed, with the usual delays, and it 
was yesterday afternoon before we hauled our 
anchor on deck and bid a final farewell to Central 
America. 

This being one of the largest vessels on the 
coast, it has had a very large quantity of freight, 
and much of it of a most disagreeable nature to 
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handle, such as railroad iron, barbed-wire fencing 
and zinc roofing, and there have been many de- 
lays, caused by the shore officials restricting the 
hours of work, etc ; so that captain, officers and 
crew-are pretty well tired out, and very glad to 
have practically finished their cargo work on this 
‘rip, as at our only other port, Acapulco, there is 
but little to discharge, and we do not expect 
much delay. 

Shortly after leaving Ocos we passed the Cen- 
tral American boundary, and have since been 
sailing along the Mexican coast. Early this 
morning we had a short taste of a ‘‘ norther,” 
which is very usual while crossing the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec ; it blew like mad for a couple of 
hours, but we were so near the shore that we felt 
no perceptible swell, and soon ran out of it. 

This coast is quite different from that which 
we have left behind us. It is very rocky, with 
little beaches of white sand in spots, and the shore 
rises almost at once into high, barren-looking 
hills. The equatorial rains are less here, which 
may partially account for the comparative bar- 
renness. We see more signs of life in the waters, 
however ; quantities of turtle floating on the sur- 
face, some with passengers, in the shape of sea- 
birds, on their backs. 

On the shady side of the steamer the weather 
is fine. We sit out on deck, book in hand. When 
we don’t read we look at the shores, or at tlre 
water; or, if that is too much exertion, we do 
nothing. Not much waste of vital tissue here. 


January 11th. 


On the morning of the 9th, just after breakfast, 
we entered the Bay of Acapulco. It is a perfectly 
landlocked harbor, and cannot be seen at all from 
the ocean until you are right on it. The vessel 
heads for the shore till it seems as if she would 
run aground, when the bay and city open on 
your left, the vessel makes a sharp turn, and in a 
few minutes you are anchored in what seems to 
be a pretty little lake, with no sight or sound of 
the ocean anywhere. 

There is not much business doing in Aca- 
pulco. A little fruit-growing on land, and pearl- 
fisheries in the adjacent waters, are its main in- 
ductries ; but it is used by the Pacific Mail as a 
coaling-station for vessels of their fleet, and its 
fine harbor, the safest on the coast, makes ita 
very desirable place for that purpose. 

After the visit of the Captain of the Port, and 
the usual formalities, most of the cabin passen- 
gers went ashore, ourselves among the number. 
We staid there a few hours, went through the 
markets, the churches, etc., and visited the Pa- 
cific Mail building, where they have quite a pretty 
garden and observatory. 

In the afternoon several of us went over to a 
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pearl-fishery schooner that was anchored in the 
bay. There were about a dozen men on deck 
(watched by several others), engaged in opening 
the oysters. They examine the oysters for any 
pearls they may contain, cut out the heart, or hard 
part, which is strung and dried for food (it is in 
great demand by the Chinese), and throw away 
the rest of the meat. 

The shells are roughly cleaned, and shipped to 
Europe for the manufacture of pearl buttons. 
The business is quite a gamble, as sometimes they 
will open oysters for an entire day and not find 
pearls of any value, and then again they may find 
several, worth from fifty up to a thousand dollars 
or more, in a few minutes. 

I purchased in the market a few resurrection- 
plants, dried-up and dead-looking things, but if 
placed in water they will spread out and become 
green, then can be taken out, dried, and resur- 
rected again, ad lib. They need a day or two's 
soaking, to show the fullest effects, though they 
commence to change after a short immersion. 

We handled our little cargo and got on our 
coal und water by evening, and about eight o’clock 
hauled up our anchor for the last time, and 
steamed out into the open sea, leaving this gem 
of a bay behind us. All day yesterday we ran 
along quite close to a bold, rocky coast, and to- 
ward evening reached the edge of the Gulf of 
California, and began to feel the breeze which so 
often draws down through it. Later on we passed 
the eastward-bound steamer of this line. She 
burned her red, white and blue lights, and we an- 
swered in the same way. It looks very pretty at 
sea on a dark night, and little things count fora 
good deal on a long sea trip. 

This morning when we woke up we found quite 
a breeze blowing ‘‘down the Gulf,” and the 
weather cooler. We commenced to discard linen 
coats and put on waistcoats, and I expect shortly 
we will begin to hunt up thicker flannels. We 
got out of sight of land this morning, but will 
probably reach Cape St. Lucas to-morrow noon, 
and from thence to San Francisco, if the weather 
is favorable. We see land most of the way up. 
We have been running near the coast for so long 
that it seems quite strange to see nothing but 
water. I look forward to the next five days with 
some curiosity. If we can keep this weather until 
the 16th we can speak of a sea voyage of thirty- 
seven days without a bad or even a cloudy day 
from start to finish. 

January 14th. - 

What a change since my last! We are now 
pitching along in a heavy head sea, which re- 
duces our speed very decidedly, and if it contin- 
ues we will hardly arrive at San Francisco before 
Friday morning. Warm clothing and extra blank- 
ets are the order of the day. Shortly after I had 
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finished my last writing we ran into a ‘‘ norther,” 
and as we went more and more out into the open 
sea it increased in intensity. Sunday morning 
we came in sight of the coast of Lower California, 
and passed Cape St. Lucas about noon—a barren- 
looking spot, but very attractive as a landscape. 
We were quite sheltered there from both wind 
and sea, but as we got out into the open ocean 
and turned our bow more to the north the wind 
blew hard right in our teeth, with a high sea, 
which we notice all the more as we have been 
used to such smooth sailing. We catch sight of 
land at times, points and islands, but in the main 
we are out of sight of terra firma. It is as ‘clear 
as a bell,” however, and the stars at night do their 
best to compensate us for our loss of a moon, and 
our old friend “the dipper” is just coming into 
view. We don’t lounge around on our steamer- 
chairs as much as we did, and feel more like tak- 
ing exercise. 
January 16th. 

We are over our ‘‘norther,” and this morning 
had a taste of fog and rain, which has left us, 
leaving the weather gloomy and dull, We are 
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running along near quite a mountainous coast, 
tipped with snow—an unusual sight, I am told, 
and showing both the cause and effect of our 
late cold snap. 

We expect to reach San Francisco to-night, so 
our trunks and valises are all ready for their re- 
moval from the staterooms where they have re- 
posed so long; wine-cards ure settled, custom- 
house entries made out, and we are patiently 
waiting for the morrow. Of course we will all 
of us be glad to reach our destination, but we 
will be a little sorry to leave this comfortable 
old vessel, which has been our floating home for al- 
most a month, and will often look back to many 
happy hours and pleasant memories connected 
with our voyage. 

January 17th, 2:30 aA. M. 

We passed through the Golden Gate about 
midnight, and here we are at last at anchor off 
the quarantine grounds in San Francisco Bay, 
the water perfectly still, and the lights on shore 
looking like electric constellations. They are our 
shining goal. We have safely and delightfully 
coasted the continent. 


A COSSACK GIANTESS, 


By Davip Ker. 


Tue sight of a young lady nearly seven feet high 
who plays with dolls and reads nursery-tale books 
is a kind of spectacle which does not gladden 
one’s eyes every day ; and that spectacle I enjoyed 
to the full at Winchester a few months ago, in an 
unexpected fashion. A Russian giantess hap- 
pened to be on view at that time in London, and 
it was reported by the daily papers that the poor 
creature (who, with her great bulk and strength, 
was only twelve years old, and had all the tastes 
and habits of a child much younger) had become 
frightfully homesick-—as the stay-at-home Rus- 
sian is very apt to do when in foreign parts—and 
was longing to get back to her own country as 
quickly as possible. This tale of sorrow melted 
the kind heart of Mme. S——, the Russian lady 
with whom I was then staying, and she lost no 
time in dispatching to her big countrywoman a 
large parcel of picture-books, and a splendid wax 
doll, almost as big as the one that Jean Valjean 
gave to Cosette, smartly dressed in a yachting 
suit of dark navy-blue. 

This charity, like many others, resulted disas- 
trously for the giver. The poor giantess was so 
delighted with the presents, and with the discoy- 
ery that there was actually some one within her 
reach who came from her own country and could 
speak her language, that nothing would satisfy 
her but paying us a personal visit ; and, to our 


unparalleled dismay, she suddenly wrote to an- 
nounce that she was coming down to see us on 
the very first day when she happened to he free, 
which, by way of making matters better, was a 
Sunday. Moreover, as she could not possibly 
travel alone, she must, of course, be accompanied 
by her uncle—who had picked up a few words of 
English—and thus we were unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the certainty of having the whole town” 
of Winchester at our door on a Sunday morning, 
at the heels of a Russian giantess and her uncle 
(who might, for all we knew, be quite as big as 
herself), combined with the heartrending uncer- 
tainty of what on earth to do with them when 
they did come. 

To disappoint the poor homesick creature was 
not to be thought of for a moment, and all that 
we could do was to resign ourselves to the inev- 
itable, and resolve that in the meantime the whole 
matter should remain a dead secret. But such 
resolutions are (us Frederick the Great said of 
treaties) ‘‘made to be broken.” Some graceless 
joker has declared that the cheapest form of ad- 
vertising is to confide.a profound secret to one’s 
wife; but, according to my own experience, it 
matters little to whom you confide it, the result 
being always the same. Scarcely had we ourselyes 
received the first news of the projected visit when 
it ran by some mysterious agency throughout the 
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entire town. The wife of the second master at 
the college heard it, and promptly invited sev- 
enty of the boys to ‘afternoon tea” to give them 
- a “private view” of the coming phenomenon. 
The tradesmen of the High Street heard it, and 
inwardly resolved to mistake the railway-station 
for their church on that eventful Sunday morn- 
ing, and to be more punctual in their attendance 
there than they had ever been at divine service. 
Their apprentices heard it, and formed the very 
same resolution as their masters at the very same 
time. Our opposite neighbors heard it, and were 
all in a state of semi-lunacy during the three days 
which elapsed between the announcement and 
the arrival. 

As for our own household, its condition when 
the memorable day really arrived could only be de- 
fined as “justifiable insanity.” The cook, though 
usually as prim and staid as a fourteenth-century 
abbess, behaved like a child at a circus; and if 
our breakfast escaped destruction, it was more 
by good luck than by good management. The 
housemaid got up at the proper hour for the first 
time in her life, and made (if possible) more 
blunders than usual. The kitchen-boy—who had 
imparted the glorious news in strict confidence to 
three or four dozen of his most intimate friends— 
leaped at one bound into the full blaze of a re- 
nown which extended over the whole of two ad- 
joining streets, and walked about all morning 
with the air of one who felt that the eyes of the 
universe were upon him. As for little Dora, my 
hostess’s charming daughter—who had treasured 
up the gigantic lady’s small, neat handwriting as if 
it were an autograph letter of Shakespeare—she 
was never still for a moment, and her long golden 
hair streamed through every room in turn like 
the tail of a careering comet. 

When the appointed hour came, and Dora and 
I drove off to meet the train that was to bring 
this specimen of ‘‘ Greater Russia,” my worst 
fears were at once realized. Groups of small 
boys were hovering vaguely at each street-corner. 
A quiet but unmistakable undercurrent of prom- 
enaders was setting steadily in the direction of 
the railway-station. As we rattled through the 
town, heads were turned to watch us pass with 
looks which bespoke a perfect knowledge of our 
errand. The very porters on the platform wore 
a knowing grin, and one of them gaid to me, with 
awink:; ‘She won’t be a-comin’ just yet, sir— 
the train ain’t due for ’arf an hour.” 

Long before that half hour ended the platform 
of the station was like a list of characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays : ‘‘Soldiers, citizens, servants, 
children and others.” And while these swarmed 
in to ace the giantcss, at least double the number 
were crowding and jostling each other outside to 
sce them going to see her. In fact, the gencral 
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excitement reminded me of nothing so much as 
the description given by an unfortunate colored 
man from Brazil of his reception in an out-of- 
the-way English village, where hardly any gentle- 
man of his complexion had ever been seen before. 
‘‘Queer people dese,” said Bob; ‘‘ man look, 
woman look, little child look, very dog look, see 
black man.’ Amid this universal expectation, it 
is casy to imagine the public frenzy when the first 
morning train came in and brought no giantess, 
after all! 

For one moment I almost expected a riot, for 
the disappointed sightseers outside the gate sud- 
denly assumed the bulldog look characteristic of 
John Bull when he feels inclined to “take it out 
of somebody,” while all the boys seemed as gloomy 
as if their parents had just died without leaving 
them any pocket-money. But when they saw us 
come out and drive away they evidently thought 
that the great Miss Lizaveta Luska was not com- 
ing at all, and that the fun was all over for that 
day ; whereupon the assembly broke up as instan- 
taneously as the committee of boy strikers in Liv- 
erpool when they heard that a cask of sugar had 
been upset close to their place of meeting. Then, 
as soon as the coast was clear, we came back to 
meet the next train, and scarcely bad it arrived 
when the distant view of a head towering like a 
steeple above all the other disembarking passengers 
told me that the long-expected giantess had really 
come at last. 

Happily her fellow-travelers were in too great a 
hurry to take much notice of her, and I got her 
to the carriage without much trouble. It was not 
such an easy matter to pack ourselves into it, and 
had the great lady’s uncle (who accompanied her 
as arranged) been as big as herself, I do not know 
what we should have done. But, fortunately, 
Grigoritt Yakovitch, Aksenoff was not as long as 
his name, and we contrived to fit in at last, 
although the carriage had a perceptible “list to 
starboard,” on the side where Miss Luska sat. So 
completely was she hidden by her enormous Rus- 
sian shooba (overcloak) and her broad-leaved hat, 
that all one could see of her at first was a huge, 
shapeless heap of dingy brown; but I took note 
of a hand full as large as an ordinary shoulder of 
mutton, and a foot of which a year-old elephant 
might have been justly proud. 

Just at the outset the Colossus (or, rather, Co- 
lossa) appeared somewhat shy, and would only 
speak a few words, which, being couched in the 
quaint dialect of ‘Little Russia,” puzzled me 
slightly at first, though I had been enough among 
the Cossacks of the Don to understand her pretty 
well after a time. Her uncle, however, being 
from “Great Russia,” was fluent and intelligible 
enough. From him I learned that his big niece 
was the daughter of a peasant in the Province 
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of Kharkoff (in Southwestern Russia), and the 
fourth in a family of seven, none of whom save 
herself exceeded the ordinary size ; that she, too, 
had been like other children till four years old, 
when she suddenly began to grow at an abnormal 
rate, which had continued ever since; and that 
her mother and the family having been left 
almost unprovided for by her father’s death, this 
idea of exhibiting her as a phenomenon had been 
hit upon as the sole means of saving the whole 
family from starvation, He added that Miss 
Lizaveta was still grow- 
ing half an inch every 
month, and that the 
English doctors who 
had examined her had 
‘pronounced that her 
general physical de- 
velopment was_ pre- 
cisely that of her real 
age (viz., twelve years), 
and that, consequently, 
she would probably 
continue to grow till 
she was sixteen or sey- 
enteen, by which time 
she would be little less 
than nine feet high ! 
“If she ever mar- 
ries,” thought I, ‘ her 
husband ought cer- 
tainly to be tried for 
bigamy, or, rather, for 
biggest-amy, if there 
be such acrime. What 
a wife for one of Fred- 
erick William’s giant 
grenadiers, if she had 
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be born in the last 
century !” 

When we reached 
the house—where the 
two strange guests re- 
ceived a hearty wel- 
come— Miss Luska 
threw off her wrap- 
pings and stood in all the picturesqueness of her 
Cossack costume. A sky-blue jacket, embroidered 
around the neck, and cuffs in old Russian fash- 
ion, and adorned with a shining row of brass 
buttons down the front ; a similarly embroidered 
skirt of flaming scarlet, already too short for her, 
though barely three months old; a gold chain 
and locket on her neck, the gift of the French 
Ambassador’s daughter; white stockings, and 
burnished ‘‘ band-shoes ” of purple leather ; and 
strings of colored beads upon each of her mighty 
wrists, which were as large as the fleshy part of a 
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man’s arm. In this comparatively close-fitting 
dress she looked even vaster than before, and it 
really seemed as if, when she finally. left the 
house, she would carry it bodily away on her 
back as a snail carries its shell. She overtopped 
the tallest of us by a whole head and shoulders, 
and was certainly very little short of seven feet 
high. 

Mme. 8 ’s frank kindliness, and the pleas- 
ure of hearing her native tongue spoken once 
more, soon dispelled Lizaveta’s natural shyness, 
and she soon made her- 
self quite at home. It 
was curious enough to 
see how little Dora, 
instead of being scared 
by this enormous crea- 
ture, as one might 
have expected, nestled 
up to her with perfect 
confidence, fondled 
with her tiny hands 
the monstrous fingers, 
which were as thick as 
a good-sized walking- 
stick, and seemed to 
treat her in every way 
just like an elder 
sister. The giantess, 
too, seemed delighted 
with her new play- 
mate, took the little 
thing tenderly in her 
lap, and encircled her 
protectingly with the 
mighty hand, which 
could almost have 
spanned the child’s 
waist between its little 
finger and thumb. It 
was certainly no easy 
matter to realize, 
while watching this 
strange pair, that the 
gigantic Russian, who 
had lifted the little 
English lass like a doll 
in one hand with perfect ease, was really the 
younger of the two by six months and more. 

Lizaveta’s huge round face. (suggestive of the 
dial of a church-clock) was recommended chiefly 
by its look of simple good humor, its features 
having all the homeliness of the true Slavonian 
type—low, broad forehead ; small, half-shut eyes ; 
full cheeks ; large, thick nose ; hard, square jaw, 
and heavy, thick-lipped, expressionless mouth. 
Both she and her uncle were greatly pleased with 
the Russian shtchee (cabbage soup) and piroshki 
(small meat pies) provided for lunch by the 
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thoughtful kindness of Mme. S——; and they 
did full justice to the national dishes. It was 
not a little interesting to observe how adroitly 
these untaught Muscovite peasants (who had 
only been a few months out of their own coun- 
try) adapted themselves to English ways, and 
how few awkwardnesses they committed. In 
fact, the enthusiastic housemaid—who had prob- 
ably expected them to gnaw the bones like wolves 
and drink the soup from their plates like horses 
—was evidently disappointed as well as surprised 
at their display of civilized manners. 

In spite of her gigantic bulk, this phenomenal 
guest of ours appeared to have the tastes as well 
as the age of a girl of twelve; and it was cer- 
tainly comical enough to see this mighty creat- 
ure, who could hardly enter the door without 
stooping, laughing like a child over nursery-tale 
books, and handling the ornaments on the draw- 
ing-room table with the eager curiosity of a baby. 
Like most Russian peasants, she seemed to have 
a strong fancy for pictures of any kind, and 
turned over three or four photographic albums 
with evident enjoyment, stopping every now and 
then to caress the little girl, who, perched on her 
knee as before, was doing her best to catch up 
and pronounce a few stray Russian words from 
the conversation, to the giantess’s unbounded 


amusement. 
But an ordeal of which she little dreamed was 


still in store for poor Lizaveta, viz., the afternoon 
tea in college, to which (as I have already said) 
no fewer than seventy of the college boys had 
been invited. When wo explained to her what 
was coming she seemed considerably scared at 
first, although it appeared to me that the boys 
had more cause to be afraid of her than she of 
them. But eventually she made up her mind 
to it, and sallied forth bravely enough when the 
hour came, escorted by Mme. S——, myself and 
the inseparable Dora, who seemed determined to 
stick by her big sister as long as possible. The 
streets being fortunately almost deserted, we 
smuggled our tall ‘‘ contraband ” into the college 
precincts without any stir, and marched her up 
to the second master’s drawing-room, where his 
wife (the kindliest and most hospitable soul alive) 
was anxiously awaiting her extraordinary guest. 
When you have to entertain Russian peasants, 
and-are at a loss how to do it, you can never go 
far wrong by giving them some tea. Miss Liza- 
veta, snugly-established in a safe corner upon the 
only armchair that could be trusted to bear her 
weight, with a cup of her favorite beverage in 
one hand, a piece of bread and butter in the 
other, and Dora on her lap, as usual, was soon as 
comfortable as heart could wish; and although 
no persuasion could bring her to come out of her 
nook, or to take any active part in the proceed- 
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ings, she manifestly enjoyed the sight of the spa- 
cious room with its countless pictures and glitter- 
ing ornaments, and listened with marked interest 
to the music wherewith some of the ladies re- 
galed us later on. 

The boys, to do them justice, behaved wonder- 
fully well, and instead of crowding noisily around 
her, as one might have expected, passed on 
and seated themselves quietly in the background, 
after shaking hands with her and uttéring their 
brisk schoolboy ‘“‘How d’ye do?” In fact, she 
was much less disturbed by their presence than 
by the attempt of one of the lady visitors to take 
her portrait, which seemed to produce much the 
same effect upon her as it did upon an Ashantee 
lady of. my acquaintance, in West Africa, who. 
the moment she discovered that Mrs. Ker was- 
making a sketch of her, screeched out, “Juju!” 
(witchcraft), and ran away to hide herself as 
fast as possible. 

One of the chief features of the entertainment 
was teaching the giantess to say ‘‘ Good-by,” 
which, with a Russian’s natural gift of imitation, 
she caught up at once, and uttered so correctly 
as to excite the admiration of the schoolboys and 
the envy of poor little Dora, who had almost 


‘choked herself in her vain attempts to pronounce 


“«Zdravstvnite ” (Be prosperous), the formidable 
Russian equivalent of ‘‘Good-morning.” It was 
quite dark by the time our illustrious visitor and 
her uncle departed, and as they drove back to 
the station, accompanied by ourselves and the 
indefatigable Dora—who clung to her huge play- 
mate to the very last—we began rather rashly to 
exult in the thought of getting her away as 
quietly as she had come. But we were reckoning 
without our host. The very train by which this 
“lady of high standing” was to leave seemed to 
be as well known throughout the town as if it 
had been advertised in the local papers. All 
along the iron railings outside the station, when 
we drove up to it, bristled a thick hedge of spec- 
tators, and as the train went off there was a per- 
fect ‘free fight ” in front of her car on the part 
of a number of enthusiastic citizens, who were 
evidently bent upon making the most of this 
unique chance of seeing a giantess for nothing. 
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By Grorce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue disposition of men to waste time and labor on 
problems which admit of no solution is illustrated in 
geography, as in all other fields of study. Just now, when 
the centenary of Columbus's First Voyage is approaching, 
the advocates of the Discovery of America by the Norse- 
men are displaying great activity, and almost equal viru- 
dence agninst the memory of Columbus. The virulence 
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may best be left to itself, and the activity can hardly pro- 
duce anything to surpass Professor E. N. Horsford’s 
achievements. This gentleman deserves the greatest re- 
spect for his zeal and his persistent efforts in the study of 
the Norse records, and his attempt to identify the Vinland 
of the Sagas. He has spared neither labor nor expense 
in working out his plausible theory that Leif Erikson 


landed first at Cape Cod, and then came to Boston Har-. 


bor; that his vessel ran aground on an ebb tide, and 
with the flood tide floated up the Charles River to the 
first convenient landing-place, and that Leif built his 
house near the Cambridge City Hospital. The city of 
Norambega—for Professor Horsford maintains that there 
was such a city—stood, according tv his conclusion. on 
the Norumbega River, which he identifies with the Charles 
River; and he has found at the mouth of Stony Brook the 
remains of an ancient ditch, forming a loop, and the evi- 
dences of a settlement and a fishery; while at Watertown 
there are, as the professor affirms, the wonderfully pre- 
served remains of stone-walled docks and wharves, of a 
massive stone dam, a walled basin and fishway. and ex- 
tended stone walls reaching on either side of the river. 
Professor Horsford has shown his faith in the soundness 
of his discoveries, not only by numerous publications, 
but by the erection of a costly stone tower to mark the 
site of Norumbega; and yet his lack of critical judgment 
is as undeniable as his honesty of purpose. The evidence 
on which he relies—the identification of names on the 
early maps with Indian words and appellations, the inter- 
pretation of general descriptions in the Sagas in favor of 
special localities, the analogies between Norse and Indian 
customs and ethnic peculiarities —is all of a kind so shad- 
owy that it may be made td support any theory. It would 
be pleasant to know exactly where Vinland was, and on 
what island Columbus landed, and what became of the 
barrel that he did not throw overboard in his first voyage ; 
but there is more hope of arriving at certainty in the case 
of the barrel than in that of Vinland, and in the absence 
of positive testimony it is the duty of everyone to say that 
he does not know, and to leave things as they are. It is 
proper to call attention to this matter, because it is only 
one of many attempts made within the last few years to 
build upon shifting sand; and the approach of the year 
1892 is likely to add to the number of imaginary geo- 
graphical discoveries. . 


Sir Ricwarp F. Burton.—This famous traveler, in 
many respects the most remarkable of those who have 
associated their names with the progreas of discovery in 
this century, died at Trieste, on the 20th of October last, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Burton’s life was an 
extraordinary romance, and we must go back to the six- 
teenth century to find his parallel. He fitted himself for 
his vocation, as by instinct, during his seven years in In- 
dia, where he made himself acquainted with Oriental life 
and a surprising number of Oriental tongues. In the dis- 
guise of a Pathan he made the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, carrying his life in his hand in the close contact 
with thousands of fanatical Mussulmans. Less perilous, 
but still full of danger, was his visit to the city of Harar, 
in Somali-land, a place to which no European had pene- 
trated. He has forever marked his place among Central 
African explorers by his discovery of the great Lake Tan- 
ganyika, an exploit not inferior for its exhibition of con- 
stancy and courage, as well as capacity, to any yet per- 
formed in the heart of Africa. 


Argica.—Mr. E. G. Ravenstein has receni'y7 made an 
estimute of the area and population of Africa, from a care- 
ful sifting of the best authorities, so far as these can be 
said to exist. The result must be disappointing to those 


who have accepted the loose generalizations current with 
regard to the Dark Continent. Mr. Ravenstein’s figures 


are: 
Area in Sq. Miles. Population. 
Morocco and Tuat............ 314,027 6,076,000 
Algeria........0..0 00. eee eee 257,600 3,870,000 
TURIGs eoatss oe do Se ateey cod 44,800 1,500,000 
Tripoli... lead eae es 400,000 1,010,000 
Sahara veces oieiuees 2,386,000 1,400,000 
Egypt Proper................. 436,000 6,970,000 
Egypt, Old Dependencies...... 685,000 7,162,000 
Abyssinia .................... 128,000 3,000,000 
Galla and Somuali.......... «.-- 432,100 3,190,000 
Central Soudan............... 662,200 31,880,000 
W. Soudan & Upper Guiner... 770,000 14,266,000 
Equatorial and South Africa... 4,458,700 41,818,170 
Islands ..............02 cea 239,880 4,896,200 
11,514,307 127.038 370 


The total population falls short of the accepted number 
by more than 70,000,000, and cannot be far from the 
truth. Mr. Ravenstein divides the continent among tho 
European powers and the native States and tribes as fol- 
lows : 


Area in Sq.Miles. Population. 

Turkish (Egypt and Tripoli)... 836,000 4,980,000 
Britiah) 2.055 nce kos ene eds 2,351,936 39,289,500 
French ............ 0.0.00 ce ee 2,783,948 21,947,600 
German .... 0.0.0... cee ee 832,750 5,105,000 
Ttalian.. 0.0. cee 315,070 5,369,000 
Portuguese .................-. 909,820 5,513,900 
Spanish ....................0. 246,760 444,000 
Belgian ...............0. 200005 827.000 15,000,000 
Independent ................. 2,120,323 24,595,370 
Liberia.ccc iin eacscheaeend eke as 37,000 1,050,000 
Boer States... ...........0.. 173,350 744.000 
Great Lakes...............005 80.350  .......... 
11,514,307 127,038,370 


The next few years will no doubt seriously modify these 
figures, some of which, indeed, like those which assign 
Egypt to Turkish Africa, are even now courteous fictions ; 
but the main lines of possession are fairly drawn, and 
may be kept in memory with advantage. 


Hyprsometrroan Mar or Rvs311.—General A. von Tillo 
has finished his elaborate map, showing the elevation of 
the land in European Russia from 61° N. Lat. down to 
the Caucasus, which is not included, but will be made the 
subject of a separate map. There are but few data for 
the portion of Russia north of 61°. The map is on a scale 
of 1.2,520,000, and the contour lines are drawn at inter- 
vals of 10 sagenes (1 sagene=7 feet) up to 100 feet, at in- 
tervals of 20 sagenes up to 200 feet, and at intervals of 50 
sagenes up to 700 feet. It is only in the outlying parts 
that any elevations are found to rise more than 1,400 feet, 
and the sources of the rivers are nearly all at heights be- 
low 700 feet. 

Tue ComMEncE oF THE Great Laxes.—The statistics of 
the trade on these waters may well surpriso the readers. 
In the season of 1890 the produce that passed the Detroit 
River was 10,000,000 tons more than the entrances and 
clearances of all the seaports of the United States; and 
the local traffic on the lakes east and west of the river 
must be added to this enormous figure. Africa is not 
America, but it is quite conceivable that the great system 
of the Central African lakes may be made to develop and 
support, under English and German administration s=d 
with the introduction of steamers and railroads, a com- 
merce relatively important. 
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By NELLY Hart Woopwortnu. 


A VERMONT Winter is bleak and desolate at 
times, early in arriving, and lingering until the 
Summer is near; yet there are days between its 
storms when the snow-crystals sparkle in the 
sunshine ; every twig and bush take on strange 
beauty, feathered by the frost; the air is crys- 
tal, and we rejoice that we live, since mere ex- 
istence may be so delightful. When these per- 
fect days are succeeded by continuous storms, 
and our courage has gone down with the falling 
mercury; when the mere stress of weather is so 
taxing that every nerve is strained to its utmost, 
how we welcome those brave birds which dare 
to face its rigors, staying with us to relieve the 
dreariness, or flocking in from the north for an 
occasional visit ! 

When the air is thick with the falling snow, 
and all the 
angles of the 
landscape arc 
becoming grad- 
ually rounded ; 
when the feath- 
ery flakes come 
faster and fast- 
er, obscuring 
the most famil- 
iar outlines, its 
lovely name- 
sake, the snow- 
bird, comes 
whirling down 
upon us, a 
‘““shadow be- 
fore” of the 
storms they are 
supposed to 
presage. 

Vast numbers 
of them settle 
upon the plowed 
fields and more 
open places, 
here and there, 


wherever food may attract them; wary, suspi- 
cious of personal acquaintance, in a moment 
they whirl away, as if the wintry winds bore 
them aloft, dauntless, courageous, braving its 
blasts and fearless of its fury. The more open, 
desolate and unmarked a landscape may be, the 
better is it suited to the white-robed bunting, 
a vision here associated with furious storms, 
blinding snows and desolation relieved only by 
their presence. 

Would we know them ‘at home” we must 
seek them in the mountains, where, in May or 
early June, the nest, composed of soft grasses 
and moss warmly lined with feathers, is built 
upon the ground, and sometimes carefully con- 
cealed by overhanging grasses. 

Less timid, regarding the crumbs I throw 
them with great 
approval, the 
black snowbirds 
chirrup their 
thanks,  gener- 
ously bringing 
all their re’a- 
tions, ‘* uncles, 
cousins and 
aunts,” to my 
door to share 
with them. I 
can sometimes 
count forty 
upon the walk, 
while under the 
windows are 
quite as many, 
talking inces- 
santly among 
themselves, in 
the liveliest 
mood possible. 
Their dark-ashy 
shoulders, and 
breasts chang- 


ing abruptly to 


> 
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pure white below, contrast so strongly, it suggests 
the black and white of their name at.a trifling 
distance. Late in Spring they, too, will maké for 
the mountains, a sweet, tender song their only 
good-by, where the gentle brood in their ground 
nest will reward the patient mother for the 
Winter’s hardships. 


They are most familiar just before and during 
the snowstorms, when they seem instinctively to 
gather about for our actual protection, delighting 
in the scattered crumbs about our doors, and well 
rewarding any effort in their behalf by their evi- 
dent gratitude. Their ‘ fastnesses ” are the 
mountains, and even in the Southern States they 
may fly down from the heights 
where they hold their Sum- 
mer carnival, and suddenly 
announce by their presence 
the coming storm or more 
wintry weather. 

The Winter of 1889-90 was 
exceptionally mild—the pussy- 
willows were deceived by its 
springlike character and came 
trooping out in Febuary; and 
although the birds are credit- 
ed with great intelligence as 
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regards weather possibilities, we cannot wonder 
that they mistook the softness of the air as a reli- 
able sign of early Spring. 

The bay-winged buntings usually greet us first 
in early April, and in May are busy with their 
domestic duties. Last March was smiling and 
serene, and they came trooping in, confident of 
lasting sunshine and continuous smiles. The 
fragrant blossoms of the arbutus were covering 
the ground, and in an open wood a pair of these 
sanguine -birds built a beautiful nest upon the 
mossy earth, and on the 28th of the. month there 
lay three grayish-white eggs within—a remarka- 
ble fact for our northern region. The sweet 
faith of the builders was rudely imposed upon, 
and the trio were divided among ag many eager 
naturalists, who found the incident too unique 
and interesting to be passed by. What would 
have resulted when, the following day, a heavy 
snow hid both blossoms and nest from sight, can 
be imagined ; we can only hope that the decep- 
tion practiced by both earth and sky may not 
again induce them to repeat the dangerous ex- 
periment. 

The American red crossbill has been known to 
nest in Vermont in early March, and in Maine 
during the month of February. The weather 
was still severe, and the ground covered with 
snow, when the structure was found in a leafless 
elm, on an upper branch, where the cold winds 
swept it mercilessly. The parent birds, conscious 
that 


“* Destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 
Not altogether smiled on theirs,” 


could not be induced to leave the four beauti- 
fully blotched and marbled eggs until removed 
by the hand—an almost unparalleled instance 
of extreme devotion. 

The dricky-red, which the males wear so be- 
comingly, is occasionally varied with shades of 
yellow — more conspicuous in the female and 
young birds as a rule, however. This crossbill, 
as well as the white-winged—a rosy-red bird, 
with very conspicuous white wing bars—belongs 
to our Canadian fauna, though somewhat un- 
reliable as to neighborly qualities. They, too, 
build in Winter, when it would seem impossible 
to protect their young from those united foes, 
wind and cold, and, like the last, are insensible 
of danger in defending their homes. The rosy 
hue of the males varies interminably in different 
specimens, and the female wears a mantle of 
olive-brown with a saffron border between her 
white barred wings. 

Redpoll linnets, their crowns with the crimson 
patch, from which they are named, and with 
delicate, rosy-white breasts, are often with thers, 
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‘and various hardy finches help make up the 
company. 

The blackcapped titmouse is the most neigh- 
borly of my Winter acquaintances, and any morn- 
ing his ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee”’ may ring out upon 
the frosty air—a cheery call telling of brighter 
days a-coming. His voice has a peculiar, metallic 
ring —a well-defined, clean-cut tone, that does 
not mingle with the other Winter sounds, but 
comes back to me plainly, though the jaunty 
fellow may be far away in the grove, or in the 
valley by the river. 

With the most implicit confidence in human 
nature, he ‘calls upon me daily, never refusing 
my invitation —displayed in tempting morsels 
upon the window-sill—to stay to supper; indeed, 
his mealtime is liable to come at unseasonable 
hours, when a low “chick -a-dee-dee” hints 
gently that he is outside, waiting. The ancient 
proverb, “‘ Refrain thy foot from thy neighbor’s 
house, lest he weary of thee.” could not by any 
possibility apply to my bright little neighbor, 
for the days would be wearisome without his 
visits ; and even his tiny footprints in the snow 
upon the window-sill give me an added pleasure. 

Fasten bits of fat, or cheese-cloth bags of suet, 
in sume conspicuous place, and you may always 
rely upon his company. 

He is a popular fellow, with troops of friends— 
the yellow-rumped warblers, golden - crested 
kinglets, nuthatches and various hardy sparrows 
accompany him. In May the ‘‘ chickadees ” will 
be nesting ; perhaps the hollow fencepost, where 
they lived so happily Zast Summer, may be se- 
lected, and another soft, feathery bed within 
receive thé six or eight speckled, white eggs they 
are so proud of. 

Their nearest relative, the Hudsonian titmouse, 
is a Winter resident here; never an abundant 
bird, they are hid away mostly within the dense 
shrubbery of evergreen groves and woodlands. 
Only for a few days in the late Autumn are they 
plenty, when from a thick hedge of sweet-peas— 
beloved and frequented by all the birds—they 
greet me, charming callers, with delicate olive 
plumage of peculiar softness and smoothness. 

Crowds of yellow-rumped warblers collect in 
the Fall, and stay well into the Winter. The 
dead weeds—transformed by the frost-king into 
marvelous beauty—bend with them, while the 
pine linnets (American siskin) dispute their right 
to lingering thistle-seeds, or run upon the tree- 
trunks, head downward, in true chickadee fash- 
ion. 

When the food-supply grows less they strike 
against the windows, or rest upon the sills, beg- 
ging for protection. A poor famished member 
of this linnet family accepted my invitation to 
enter tie warm reom within, and after hours of 
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frenzied, panting effort to escape flew busily 
about, snapping up the flies upon the wing with 
surprising agility. His favorite perch was upon 
the frame of an old-fashioned portrait—he slept 
here, too—and back and forth the restless little 
body flew all the day to the windows, occasionally 
hiding away for a rest under the chair in the cor- 
ner. When my lovely neighbor was missing, it 
was there I sought him, and up he flew witha 
lisping note—up to the usual perch upon the 
picture. It was cruel, it was wicked, to detain 
the tiny stranger, for when the visit was pro- 
longed through several days his homesickness 
returned, he pined away, refusing food ; the fee- 
ble wings fluttered tremulously, and with one 
last pathetic cry the little life was over. 

For weeks they are moat notieeable of all the 
birds, gradually lessoning in number, when I see 
them. no more until the season repeats itself. 
Their social disposition continuing through the 
nesting season, they are generally found building 
in communities, the high branches of coniferous 
forests or thick swamps affording shelter to vast 
numbers. 

The tropical appearance of the American gold- 
finch impresses one as belonging to a delicate 
bird, but they are hardy little creatures, and after 
laying aside the golden robes of Summer endure 
our Winters easily. Almost any day, on entering 
the thick evergreen woods, you may see them 
rustling about as contentedly as when the thistle- 
seeds were flying. They are fastidious builders, 
and the daintiest, felted home imaginable is fitted 
up to receive the flaxen-haired children; com- 
panionable, too, preferring the protection of our 
fruit and shade trees, or choosing, maybe, the 
fringing alders that overhang the river. 

In late Winter the shore larks are common, 
readily recognized by the hornlike tuft of feath- 
ers upon the forehead. They keep close to the 
ground mostly, and are very local in their haunts ; 
where the winds sweep the snows from the rail- 
road-track, exposing the frozen ground, they are 
running about, easily approached, and interesting 
always. 

I saw them last in April, their feathering so 
perfect, I wondered if Nature had just opened a 
fresh box of colors, and had been trying ail her 
shades of gold and brown upon their-#lumage. 
She had painted patches here and there, too, like 
her snows, and the forehead and crescent below 
the eye were like her darkest midnights. Their 
golden neckties shone in the bright sunshine, and 
when they flew away a little wake of song was 
left trailing in the air after them. 

The purple finch’s presence cannot be relied 
upon, though most excellent company when here ; 
a graceful bird, with great capabilities, the gen- 
tle ways and agreeable manners. making it a gen- 
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eral favorite. Of all my Winter neighbors, I like 
it best; the very thought of ita song, “rich 
with unutterable harmonies,” makes one home- 
sick for the Summer. They may be rosy or 
bronzy, crimson, or even a mixture of deep-pink 
and gray, but why they are called “purple” 
one cannot imagine, with never an appropriate 
tinge or shade of the color about them. If I 
doubt their identity at first, the thick bill and 
the little “‘sparrowy ” wife, not far away, soon 
decide it. Later on, the divine music of the song 
tells the story, and I wait and watch and listen 
whenever its restful cadences come rushing with 
invisible wing-beats through the frosty air, suc- 
ceeded by pauses of marvelous silence, when the 
very morn grows still, to listen-with me. Those 
intermittent springs of effervescing music within 
him you may expect any moment to bubble up 
and fill all the air with the overflowing melody. 

Their coarser relatives, the pine grosbeaks, 
come to me in large numbers; any time from 
December to April they may be in their head- 
quarters, the cranberry-bushes. Regular barracks 
they make of them, swarming with the beantiful 
creatures, fearless and unsuspicious, or so intent 
upon gathering the scarlet fruit that several may 
be taken alive in butterfly-nets, or stunned by a 
slight blow, do you wish to secure them ; indeed, 
so perfectly fearless are they, I can lay my hand 
npon them by approaching quietly. The males 
are late in assuming their showy dress; it may be 
a year or two before the shoulder-blanket of car- 
mine is put on, and in every flock the gray females 
and young males predominate. Erratic, regard- 
less of weather, with no apparent reason for com- 
ing or going, irregular in every way, any day they 
may be present, and the next be gone. 

As they fly to the tall, leafless maples across 
the way, the bright-red of their leaders—a mere 
flash of moving color—will suggest to the careless 
observer that the robin has come, accounting for 
the many reports of their being seen in mid- 
winter. 

As I have said before, the gentleness of the 
past Winter imposed upon the birds, and in those 
days of wondrous perfection, late in November, 
the brilliant sunshine helped even robin to make 
believe life was but an extended springtime. 

He sang for several successive mornings, not 
with the heartiness and vigor that characterized 
the strain when the springtide of joy was flooding 
his heart ; the rapturous expression was not there 
—the soul of the song was wanting. Afterward, 
a solitary redbreast sang—a sad, disconsolate 
strain, like a dirge for the departed Summer. 
Why should robin tire his wings with a Jong 
continued, wearying flight, when all the conditions 
were favorable for a permanent stay ? Ccrtainly 
it was unnecessary, and in February I saw him 
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and his mate sitting composedly in the pear-tree 
by my window. ( 

One bright morning there was a stir in the pine- 
branches ; ‘‘not of the wind,” for all the neigh- 
boring birds were excited, and from my upper 
window the cause was apparent. An immense 
butcher - bird (great northern shrike), its huge 
beak suggestive of its cruel trade, stood quietly 
watching the trembling birds below, that, com- 
pletely terrorized, made no effort to leave the 
‘bold brigand” behind them. As he sailed away 
a piteous cry went up from the helpless sparrow 
in his talons, and a medley of answering voices 
and cries expressive of interest and sympathy. 
The tree sparrows hid, trembling, nearer the 
ground, only less in numbers. than their Eng- 
lish cousins. Was it owr ‘‘ bonnie birdie ” who 
slept all the Winter in a sheltered nook upon 
the piazza-pillars that called for hetp, and called 
so hopelessly and vainly ? Always “early to bed 
and early to rise,” before the sun dropped down 
behind the hills he was in bed and head tucked 
snugly under his wing, one foot only holding up 
the round little body. The children never wearied 
of watching for his coming, but the tired eyes 
were closely shut when he left us, early in the 
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TITMOUSE AND NEST. 


morning. No brutal butcher-bird had captured 
our little sleeper ; for, while the sun was shining 
brightly, the light upon the hills all pink and 
purple and golden, the little ones cried, ‘‘ Birdie 
is come!” he tucked himself in, and composed 
himself at once to his slumbers. 

When the air is clear and crystalline, the blu 
jay screams ‘‘at my gates,” or calls impudently 
from the grove on the hillside; a saucy, defiant 
note, as if he felt the inconsistency of soft speeches 
during such hard, icy weather. He is a reckless, 
handsome fellow, with unlimited assurance, trust- 
ing to his good looks for your esteem, and en- 
tirely deficient in moral character. 

He regards a quiet, honest life as entirely be- 
neath him, answering sarcastically any efforts at 
reform with a derisive flirt of the tail and a 
mocking laugh at your discomfiture—a bird cynic, 
with faith only in himself and his power of out- 
witting you. All natures have redeeming quali- 
ties, and even this questionable character may 
command your respect for a short period, when 
pressing family cares leave him no time for mis- 
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chief. When the young brood are capable of support you may 
not be surprised to find him destroying the eggs and young of 
other birds, or imitating the sparrow-hawk’s yoice so nearly as 
to frighten all the small birds in the neighborhood. When 
confined in a cage with several other birds he has been 
known to kill them all, and noisily exult in the general 
destruction. The jays, in Autumn, may, like the provi- 

dent squirrels, lay by a store of food for Winter, and 
will certainly relieve ¢hem of theirs, do they find 
where it is hidden. In this region their homes 

are confined to the wooded lands, but in the 
Western States they are as familiar as our 
sparrows, nesting in low evergreens, where 
the hand could almost touch them from 
the piazza. I recall an instance where 
in a beautiful, rural home the blue 
jay’s nest by the door was fitted up, 
year by year, and considered by 


the family as one of the treas- 
ures of the household property. 
Kinglets, the smallest of our Winter 
friends, are rarely seen; when the 
loud chirping announces their presence 
it is among the larches that I discern the 
tiny forms, moving restlessly about in search 
for food, carefully scanning every crack or space 
where it might be hid, chirping all the while—a 
shrill, lisping note, followed in Summer by a song 

of great variety and power, beautiful beyond all tell- 
ing. Not for ws to hear, for the Lilliputian home, a 
ball of softest mosses, has never been found in Vermont, 
the frail wings bearing the wee bird farther north in nest- 
ing-time. The ruby-crown is distinctively American, and 
when found outside it is only accidental. Both varietics have 
the olive-green hue, the crown-color being the greatest variation, 
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GROUP OF YOUNG OWLS. 


indicated by the names ruby and golden-crown. 
’ The humming-bird alone is less in size, and one 
of the Regulus family is the smallest bird in 
England. 

When the south winds blow and the weather 
softens great numbers of resident crows are out, 
their ‘* Caw, caw, caw” floating down from the 
clear sky above. At the earliest indication of 
Spring they begin their housekeeping, a pair 
occupying the maple overhanging the sugar- 
house. With countless branches for the foun- 
dation, they adjust them to their taste, reliev- 
ing the seriousness of the occasion by sundry 
sage remarks, caught up and repeated by every 
crow within hearing. 

The white-bellied nuthatch stays the season 
through, busy running up and down the tree- 
trunks, hunting diligently for his meals, peering 
into the crevices to be sure no lucky insect es- 
capes him. His call, “Ick, ick, ick,” quickly 
repeated and sounding way down his throat, 
brings me to my window joyfully. 

The red-bellied nuthatch is less common, and 
considered a distinguished guest from the rarity 
of his visits ; a strange little birdie, all made up 
the wrong way, the sharp bill pointing up over 
his head, and his short tail only an apology. It 
gives him a pert, comical air, ill suiting the ab- 
sorbed attention to his work of providing himself 
a bountiful breakfast. 
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Little downy, with the bright eyes and confid- 
ing ways—the most abundant of the woodpeckers 
—never calls without a response in our hearts to 
his faithful attendance. The beauty and luxuri- 
ance of our shade and fruit trees are largely due 
to the watchful care of the family. How indus- 
triously he works until he has reached the depths 
of the insect hiding-places! the arrow-headed 
tongue seizes the luckless victim, brings it wrig- 
gling to the light, draws it, within the horny 
beak, diving again and again, until the nest is 
empty. 

In the Spring he will still be about his carpen- 
ter work, though for a different purpose—build- 
ing a home, which the pair work upon by turns 
with untiring patience, until it is to them ‘‘a per- 
fect building.” The pure white eggs are laid upon 
the chips within the cavity, and the attentive care 
to the fluffy babies shows downy to be a model 
parent. 

The hairy woodpecker is a larger bird ; almost 
a twin in coloring, save the scarlet band upon the 
nape—young birds are mostly red upon the crown 
also. Their disposition, too, is unlike ; with less 
faith in humanity, more shy and retiring, they 
never make their home upon my grounds, grate- 
ful for protection and acquaintance. They have 
days of looking over the fences, inspecting each 
post successively, until the entire line is pro- 
nounced satisfactory. ‘The piazza-pillars, too, are 
their especial care, running up and down spirally 
over each in turn, the scarlet head one moment 
conspicuous and the next hidden. 

The true red-headed woodpecker—that elegant 
bird with entire head, neck and upper part of the 
shoulders brilliant crimson, glossy blue - black 
shoulders, wings and tail, and pure white breast 
—seldom calls, and I know little of him save his 
unusual beauty and rumors of equal brilliancy of 
genius. The last time he was here he tried the 
orchard and garden, the trees upon the lawn and 
by the river; but his are like the ‘‘ angel’s visits, 
few and far between,” and years may go by before 
the vision of “red, white and blue ” is repeated. 

A single golden-winged woodpecker comes oc- 
casionally from the woods to breakfast upon the 
frozen apples, still clinging to the bough. How 
plainly I discern his beautiful colors, since no in- 
tervening leaves help to hide them! the soft olive- 
brown barred with black, the scarlet - banded 
crown, the circular spots of black upon the 
creamy breast, and, plainer still, the crescent 
above, he wears so becomingly. 

Lovelier far than all is the golden lining of the 
wings, seen to best advantage when flying. Gold 
and scarlet, black and white, brown and olive 
unite to make him one of our handsomest birds, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than the 
flocks made up in Autumn. The “ flicker” is, 
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perhaps, the commonest of their many names. 
Several pairs nest yearly upon my neighbor’s 
premises, excavating cavities in the decaying 
trees, or enlarging those already there to their 
satisfaction. Watch their downy babies clinging 
closely to the bark beside the nest, encouraged to 
short flights by the anxious parents; bring one 
home if you like, for they are easily reared. One 
brought up with the chickens was decidedly the 
brightest member of the poultry family. He 
tapped upon the window familiarly whenever 
preparations for a meal were visible inside, and 
protested loudly for his share, until we yielded to 
his persistency. 

The great horned owl is one of our largest Win- 
ter birds, its"hoot a common sound at any time 
of year—a dismal cry, suggestive to the affrighted 
inmates of the poultry-house of ‘‘ more to fol- 
low.” 

In coldest February weather, when the snows 
are lying deepest, one may observe their home- 
life ; not troubling themselves with building, a 
tree-hollow or deserted hawk-nest making a sat- 
isfactory bed for the two white eggs deposited. 
Unlike most of the “clan,” they are not incon- 
venienced by the daylight, roaming the woods at 
their pleasure in the glare of the sunlight. I 
have sometimes been startled by a doleful, un- 
canny cry, when near the forests, and, looking to 
the trees above, traced it directly to this daytime 
owl. 

The tiny saw-whet, or Acadian owl, stays with 
us in Winter, though, being entirely a “bird of 
the nighttime,” it is seldom seen; and the tre- 
mendous, vibrating note of the screech owl is well 
known in arural neighborhood. The virtues of 
the entire owl tribe 
combine in this gen- 
tle, mild - mannered 
bird, and he does not 
deserve his inappro- 
priate, repelling 
title. With Spring 
in his heart, his am- 
bition leads him to 
attempt a song, re- 
sulting in a succes- 
sion of soft, subdued 
notes, that may be 
exceedingly pleas- 
ing. He may even 
take up his residence 
in unused buildings, 
or small houses plac- 
ed for his accommo- 
dation, and if dis- 
turbed, flies about 
in a bewildered man- 
ner, confused by 
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the sunlight. His work begins when the night 
comes down, and through him woe overtakes 
many a mouse, walking out under cover of the 
darkness. In the little hollow where his house- 
keeping begins—for you know he is scarcely larger 
than a robin—the four to six spherical eggs lie 
upon the leaves and feathers provided to receive 
them, and it is to be regretted that the blinking 
owlets are not regarded in a friendlier light. 

The long-eared owl is resident, hiding closely 
in the forests, or, in company with the short- 
eared, in the thick marshes. 

The barred owl was once abundant, but their 
immense size revealing them to the sportsman, 
year by year they gradually become rarer. 

After a mild Winter’s day, as “the evening 
shadows lengthen,” an unusual sound comes from 
the leafless elms beside the frozen river ; a hollow, 
weird, unearthly cry, proceeding only from the 
great snowy owl of the Arctics, whose large size 
and snowy color are well defined by the blackness 
of the bare hills beyond. A guest of rare dis- 
tinction, my admiration is tinged with awe as I 
watch this ghostly sentinel, and wonder’ over 
those regions of cheerless solitude, far to the 
north, where it makes its home. The shadows 
grow longer and longer, the twilight comes, the 
evening hastens, and still the vision lingers. 
When the risen moon reveals at midnight the ap- 
parition, white as the icebergs of its native land, 
and the terrific voice increases a thousandfold the 
loneliness of the night, I draw my curtains, and 
by my cheerful fire forget the desolation. 

There comes a time, when the “ Winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the time of the singing 
of birds is come,” and the flowers upon the hills 


tell anew the story of the resurrection. 
When ‘that day breaks and the (Win- 
ter) shadows flee away,” the March 
winds will riot again, and the voices of 
the early birds fill the air with sweet- 
ness; April flowers will follow closely 
its showers and sunshine ; every day the 
travelers will be arriving, cach one 
warmly welcomed and tenderly beloved ; 
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but in all the joy and freshness 
of the perfect June, when the 
air is “linked into garlands of 
music,” and the twilight sweet 
and holy with the thrush’s ves- 
per song, I shall still recall de- 
lightedly those hardier birds 
who were my Winter neighbors. 
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‘“THE SMALL, CHARRED HANDS THAT HAVE SAVED THE PASSENGERS AND CREW OF THE ILL-STARRED 
‘RIVER QUEEN’ HOLD THE WHEEL.” 


THE FATE OF THE “RIVER QUEEN,’ 


By Frep 


LATE one beautiful Autumn afternoon a steam- 
boat was gliding down the muddy Ohio River, 
bound for Cincinnati from Pittsburgh, loaded 
with passengers and freight. 

She was a typical river-boat, flat - bottomed, 
drawing but about three feet of water, which 
is made necessary by the fact that, at certain 


seasons of the year, the river is quite low, and 
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also because it .is impracticable to have docks 
stretching out into the stream, so the boats have 
to run ‘‘smack” up to the shore, as riyermen 
say ; that is, the bow is run up to the bank point- 
ing upstream, the wheels slowly revolving the 
while to keep her there, as the gangplank or 
landing-stage is lowered on to the shore from 
the bow. This is a very curious-looking affair 
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to those unacquainted with this kind of craft. 
The plank being suspended by a crane fastened to 
the lower deck (which lies very close to the sur- 
face of the water, being unprotected by rails or 
anything of the kind), and running up through 
the upper deck as high as the pilot-house, the 
arm of the crane swings around to either side of 
the bow, thus enabling a boat to land anywhere 
upon either side of the river. The gangplank is 
raised and lowered by a small hoisting-engine 
that stands just behind the main stairway. 

’ When the boat is in motion the gangplank is 
carried a short distance—perhaps ten feet—above 
the lower deck. 

Most of these boats are propelled by an im- 
mense stern wheel, constructed of planks. for 
paddles—or buckets, as they are called—which 
are bolted flatwise to heavy timbers that come 
out from the shaft or axle, like the hub of a 
wheel. They are steered by two rudders, one on 
each side of the wheel; the stern of the boat 
being cut off so that it resembles the back of 
a house, as though the boats were built by the 
mile and cut off to order. 

At the time of which we are writing (before 


the war) there was an immense traffic carried- 


on upon Southern and Western rivers, both in 
passengers and freight, and the boats were built 
for speed and elegance, being fitted up like pal- 
aces upon the inside, while outside they looked 
like great houses afloat. 

The steamer that was speeding along this par- 
ticular afternoon was the far-famed, magnificent 
River Queen. No rival had as yet appeared that 
could outstrip her ina race; yet, not a trip passed 
without her mettle being tried by some rival 
eager to gain her reputation for speed; for, in 
those days, it was not merely a matter of pride 
that induced the ofttimes disastrous contests— 
although that had a great deal to do with it—but 
the great reason was that the fastest boats got the 
most patronage ; which was but natural, as men 
wanted their freight delivered as soon as possible, 
and passengers wanted to reach their destinations 
with as little delay as possible ; besides, men did 
not want to ride upon a boat that everything 
could pass. So a great many accidents happened ; 
every week lives were sacrificed to this ambition— 
to be the fastest. 

The River Queen, as usual, was loaded down to 
the guards with passengers and freight. A gay 
and happy crowd were thronging her decks, while 
in the sumptuous cabins others were chatting, 
and the gamblers (the birds of prey of the river) 
‘were plying their nefarious trade with the usual 
results—the gamblers got all the money; their 
victims, the experience. The pilot at the wheel 
was the most trustworthy and efficient man on 
the river, Joe Dowling by name—a brave, fear- 
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less man whom everyone respected for his sterling 
qualities. 

Joe had no family, no home, save you called 
the river his home; for he knew every foot of it 
as well as he did his own name. His bosom-friend 
and constant companion was a lad about fifteen 
years old; a slender, delicate-looking boy, grave 
and dignified beyond his years, with clean-cut 
features; great, deep-blue eyes which mirrored 
forth the purity of his soul; a high, noble fore- 
head ; hair of a dark golden-brown, which curled 
in rich clusters around his white brow. No oath 
was ever heard to pass his lips, nor unseemly jest ; 
and he was kind and obliging to all. The voices 
of the old rivermen were always lowered in his 
presence, for they had too much respect for him to 
intrude their blasphemics or rude remarks upon 
his pure ears. - He was a boy of whom any father 
or mother might have been proud. 

His was a peculiar history ; indeed, he did not 
know his real name, nor that he had a relative on 
earth. One dark night, thirteen years before, he 
and a beautiful young lady, whom he called in his 
baby prattle “Mamma,” were passengers on the 
il-fated John B. Clark, which was burned. to the 
water's edge. Joe Dowling was her pilot, and 
stuck to his post until the rudder-chains parted, 
from the heat; then he sprang down among the 
frightened passengers, putting life-preservers on 
the women, cheering them up the while, throw- 
ing doors and other available materials overboard 
for the unfortunates to get ashore on; and twice 
he swam ashore, pushing before him a hastily im- 
provised raft with women and children on it. 

Finally all had, as he thought, left the burn- 
ing boat, when, turning back for a parting look, 
he saw a beautiful, angel-like face struggling 
in the water, trying to hold her baby’s head 
above the surface. Joe swam to her, encourag- 
ing ber to hold on until he could get a plank 
or something to aid her. It was all in vain ; 
the drowning people around them snatched the 
planks from his grasp as fast as he could find 
them. Joe was now well-nigh exhausted, but 
he determined to die rather than to desert the 
helpless woman and child. Immortal hero! Let 
us be thankful that all men are not cowards. 
The drowning woman had sunk once, and as she 
came to the surface again she handed her darling 
baby boy to the pilot, imploring him to leave her 
and save him. Joe took the child reluctantly ; 
yet, knowing that it was better to save one than 
to lose all, he started to swim ashore with the 
little fellow. Joe afterward said: ‘‘ Never to 
my dying day shall I forget the look on that 
woman’s face as she called good-by to her baby, 
and ‘God bless you !’ to me. Ter great blue eves 
seemed to pierce my soul, and her face, framed 
by the wealth of golden hair, gave te her the. 
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look of an angel as, without a murmur, she sank 
to the muddy depths below.” 

Dowling, after much effort, succeeded in reach- 
ing the bank with his precious charge, and as no 
one claimed the motherless boy, they had never 
been parted, save for the three years ‘‘ Little 
Joe,” as he named him, was in school; then 
he took him on the river with him, where, ever 
after, he was. known as “ Little Joe—Joe Dow- 
ling’s pard.” : 

Little Joe paid his own way by acting as cabin- 
boy, assistant to the steward, or doing anything 
that a boy could do about a boat. Often he had 
taken the wheel when in the pilot-house, with 
Joe to direct him, and had become quite expert 
for a boy of his years. 

Little Joe was with his pard on the afternoon 
when the proud River QYueen was plowing her 
way southward ; the conversation between them 
was concerning a new boat which was in their 
wake, having but just shot into view round a bend 
in the river. Joe was telling his little pard about 
her vaunted speed, which her crew had cracked 
up to the skies. This being her first trip, she had 
had ‘no opportunity of testing her powers with 
the River Queen. As she appeared in their stern, 
dazzling white with her coat of fresh paint, the 
smoke rolling out of her two immense stacks, 
casting a shadow as of a thunder-cloud upon the 
stream in her wake, she certainly looked like a 
foe worthy of her rival’s mettle. Evidently her 
captain was bound to decide the matter at once, 
as the inky-black smoke piling from her stacks 
bore witness that her firemen were shoveling the 
_ coal into the hungry maw of her furnaces. 

‘“* Can she beat us, dad ?” Little Joe is asking 
(he has slways called him dad). 

*‘T would be willing to wager my head, boy, 
that the River Queen is still queen of the crick,” 
was the pilot’s proud response. ‘I reckon that 
the ‘Pride of Louisville,’ as they call her, will 
give us right smart of a rub; but we won’t have 
to be in doubt long now, I guess, for here comes 
Cap Reynolds on a hop, skip and jump.” 

In truth, the fat, hearty captain was making 
his way to the pilot-house as fast as his short, 
stubby legs would carry him. 

“¢ Joe, we have got to beat the new ’un or sink 
the old ’un, so hold our beauty’s nose well in to 
the middle of the stream, so as to catch the best 
of the current ; the boys are jamming in the coal 

.as fast as they can jump, and I have ordered 
Jerry to open the throttle clean ont. Pete White 
will relieve you at the wheel as soon as we pass 
Parkersburgh ; but as quick as you have stowed 
your grub take the wheel again until ten o’clock, 
ais we shall have a long tug of it, p’r’aps clean to 
_Cinein, and I want you here as long as possible.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” Joe replied. 
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The doughty captain hurried off down the lad- 
der to look after other matters, as h® well knew 
that Joe Dowling would do his best for the honor 
of the ‘dear old Queen.” 

The Pride of Louisville, as her name would 
indicate, was owned in the city whose name she 
bore, having been built expressly to win the lau- 
rels of the iver Queen, and therefore her trade, 
and no expense had been spared to make her 
speedy. Now she comes pufting alongside, Joe 
having slacked up a bit in order to give her a 
fair show ; now they start, neck and neck, gang- 
way to gangway, in their mad career for success 
and the fame of being the swiftest boat on the 
river. The passengers crowd the decks of both 
steamers, cheering their own craft and guying 
each other, as much excited and interested as if 
life itself hung in the balance —as perhaps it 
did. 

The boats keep side by side hour after hour. 
When Parkersburgh is reached Joe relinquishes 
the wheel to ‘‘ Pete” White (second pilot), and 
goes below to get his supper. After a hasty meal 
he returns to the deck, and pauses for a moment 
to look at the rival; than he casts an anxious eye 
to the sky, as he notices that night is almost upon 
them, and the heavens, which have been so clear 
and beautiful all day, are darkened by gigantic 
black storm-clouds, which go tumbling along in 
their tumultuous course as if they were bound to 
erase the stars themselves. He hurries up the 
ladder that leads to the hurricane-deck, mutter- 
ing to himself the while: ‘‘ Going to be a nasty 
night for a race ; just such another as that fatal 
night (exactly thirteen years ago) the Clark 
burned, upon which so many souls took their 
last ride on earth.” He thinks of his little 
pard, and of the beautiful, golden-haired girl- 
mother who had battled so bravely, first with 
fire, then with water, for her precious baby’s 
sako, sinking at last only that he might be 
saved. As he remembers those glorious eyes as 
they flashed their last, sad farewell to the only 
being that bound her to life, the stern old pilot 
brushes a tear from his eye. 

“You can go below, Pete; I will take the 
wheel until ten, then you can have her again,” 
he says, his voice husky with manly emotion. 

The passengers, as they come on deck from the 
dining-room, notice that it has suddenly become 
dark, and that the wind is howling as if cheering 
on the mad racers; they also notice that it is 
raining slightly, so they hasten into the spacious 
saloon to indulge in cards, dancing, etc., etc., 
until bedtime, when they retire, one by one, to 
rest. 

The lights are Jowered, and all is hushed save 
for the howling of the tempest, and the ¢hrod, 
throb, throb of the mighty engines which are 
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urging the huge crafts on to victory or defeat. 
The pondérous wheel is flying round and round 
until the paddles seem as one plank. Captain 
Reynolds, anxious for the fair name of his pet, 
has ordered a darky to sit on the safety-valve, 
where he squats, looking like a monkey on his 
high perch. The firemen are crowding on steam 
as fast as they can, while their coal-begrimed 
faces, streaming with 
sweat, as seen now and 
then by the fitful glare 
of the furnaces when 
the doors are thrown 
open to admit the fuel, 
look like the faces of 
grinning demons. The 
River Queen is doing 
her best, and that was 
wonderful speed for 
those days. Her rival is 
surely a worthy one, for 
she keeps in the same 
position, neither boat 
having, apparently, 
gained a foot. 

It is midnight, and 
Pilot Joe has been sleep- 
ing beside his little pard 
for fully an hour. Pete 
White is in the wheel- 
house. The wind, howl- 
ing and raging as if bent 
on destruction, is lash- 
ing the river into fury, 
the uproar nearly 
drowning the noise of 
the engines. The rain, 
mixed with hail, is beat- 
ing against the windows 
of the stout pilot-house. 
The darkness is well- 
nigh impenetrable, and 
save for an occasional 
gleam from the bow- 
lanterns, which twinkle 
like firebugs, no light is 
in sight. 

Suddenly a deafening 
roar, followed by a 
mighty concussion, 
shakes the boat, rending 
and twisting her as if to tear her apart plank by 
plank, beam by beam, bolt by bolt. Then comes 
the awful hiss of steam—the boilers have burst ! 
All is confusion and uproar ; women and children 
in their nightclothes are rushing about as if 
mad; men, temporarily insane from fright, are 
acting like cowards and brutes; while thinking 
only of themselves they trample the unprotected 
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children under their feet, some cursing, others 
praying ; and, as though all this were not enough, 
flames are seen bursting out from all sides. God 
in heaven! she is afire. ‘The hungry flames 
spread, licking up the dry timbers as if they 
were cardboard. Oh, the sickening, awful hor- 
ror of such a scene: men jumping into the river 
only to be drowned ; women huddling together 
like frightened sheep ; 
and, worse than all else, 
there comes the nauseat- 
ing, loathsome smell of 
roasting human flesh! 

Are all these precious 
lives to be offered up on 
the altar of man’s greed 
and ambition ? Seem- 
ingly all have lost their 
heads. Hark! an an- 
guished voice rings out 
above all: “‘ Where is 
Joe Dowling ?” Noan- 
swer. Again : ‘ Where 
is Joe Dowling ?” Still 
no answer. 

Suddenly a sweet, 
childish voice at the 
captain’s side says: 
‘Dad is in heaven, cap- 


tain. A timber crushed 
him. Uere is his little 
pard. What do you 


want ?” and little Joe— 
for it is he—stands in 
front of Captain Rey- 
nolds, pale but self- 
possessed. His curly, 
auburn hair, unconfined 
by any covering, clings 
to his forehead in light, 
wavy ringlets, and the 
deep, earnest blue eyes 
have the light of a hero’s 
in them as he looks up 
calmly into his com- 
mander’s face, the only 
self-possessed being in 
all that multitude. 

The captain, subdued 
for the moment by the 
bravery of the child and 
the awful fate of his faithful pilot, replies: “I 
wanted him to take the wheel and hold her to the 
shore. I can’t trust White at such atime. The 
other boat can’t help us, for she is disabled. Our 
only hope is to get ashore.” ; 

Before the words had fairly left his lips Little 
Joe had sprung forward up the ladder to the 
wheel-deck ; the flames were fast creeping for- 
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ward and aft; into the wheelhouse the brave 
little fellow darted. 

The captain’s fears were well founded, for 
White had deserted his post after the explosion, 
leaving the boat to drift a helpless hulk. But 
she has a pilot now; and such a pilot! The 
child—no, a man now—grasps the wheel and 
puts it hard a port, holding it there as if it were 
in a vise. 

The River Queen was then in one of the wid- 
est parts of the river; quickly she comes about, 
answering her rudder as readily as ever, despite 
the fact that the hands which guide her are but 
those of a boy. 

The flames are gaining headway; faster and 
faster the cruel winds goad them on, until they 
have reached the ladder that leads to the hurri- 
cane-deck ; they have reached the pilot-house— 
but Joe Dowling’s little pard never wavers, never 
falters. The child’s hands are doing the work 
as well as the old pilot’s—who now lies a maimed 
and bleeding corpse on the lower deck—could 
have done it. The captain yells: ‘Keep her 
nose to the shore, Little Joe!” ‘Ay, ay, sir!” 
comes the firm reply. 

She is now nearing the land. But two minutes 
more, little hero !—now only one! 

The pilot-house is on fire, and the awe-stricken 
people on the bank see the blanched face of the 
Liver Queen’s little pilot, lighted up by the hell- 
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ish glare, peering out into the night ; but he holds 
the wheel! The bow touches the bank, and her 
stern slowly swings around, placing her broadside 
to the shore. 

The captain cries: ‘Just one more second, 
Joe—hold her! hold her !—for God’s sake hold 
her to the shore!” ‘Ay, ay, sir,” comes the 
sobbing, gasping reply. 

Have no fears for the pilot, captain, for he 
holds the wheel, although the flames are almost 
broiling his little, bare feet, and his hands are 
burning—yes, burning ; his coat is on fire—the 
glass in the windows has been broken by the heat. 
Still the calm blue eyes hug the shore, and the 
small, charred hands that have saved the pas- 
sengers and crew of the ill-starred River Queen 
hold the wheel. Now all are ashore. ‘‘ Jump, 
boy—save yourself!” the people call; but those 
on the bank saw the boy look heavenward, and 
thought they heard him ery, “Joe, I held the 
wheel !” then saw him sink back into the flames. 
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Wiiu1am Hosea Bauxov contributes one of his character- 
istic stories to the ‘‘ American Novelists ” Series, published 
by the United States Book Company, New York. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Upper Ten; A Novel of the Snubocracy.” 
Mr. Ballou writes upon the principle set forth in his pref- 
ace—which, by the way, is not a preface at all, but a rather 
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egotistical defense of his own methods of writing—that a 
novel should not only tell a story, but should give the 
reader some information, holding that many people ‘“‘ will 
grasp the advances of progress in a novel, if the plot holds 
them, who would not learn of such progress if compelled 
to study dry and abstract works.” But in attempting to 
carry out this principle in the present book Mr. Ballou 
has not succeeded very well. The plot of ‘‘The Upper 
Ten” is original, and not an uninteresting one, but it is 
so simple, and there is such little reference to it, except at 
the beginning and end, that it has none of the essential 
holding power. The style of the story. however, is bright, 
and it contains good suggestions of the possibilities of sub- 
marine navigation and telephony, and sume thoughtful 
conversations on social problems. 


Mr. C. H. Cranpauu’s ‘Representative Sonnets by 
American Poets” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) brings to- 
gether 445 sonnets, by over two hundred anthors, includ- 
ing many of our younger singers. The anthology is pref- 
aced by an admirable and, exhaustive monograph upon 
the evolution and technique of this classical lyric form, 
with illustrative examples of the most notable sonneteers, 
from Petrarch to Longfellow. The result is a full and 
charming book, which will worthily occupy a permanent 
place in American literature. The sonnet, beloved of all 
modern artists in verse, well deserves the tribute of such 
an elaborate work. Its associations are such as no other 
poetic form has attracted. 

* With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small Iute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 

With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow. ........-2..- . 

It cheered mild Spenser ..... . and when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas! too few.” 


Mr. Crandall has, in his collection, demonstrated anew 
the justice of the opinion expressed by William Sharp, 
in his introduction to a compilation of American sonnets 
lately published in England, to the effect that a better 
anthology of sonnets could be made from contemporary 
American poets than from living English ones. From 
a material point of view, also, the book is admirable, being 
beautifully printed and well made. 


A MaN and woman in fond embrace, looking at each other 
with eyes of passionate love, standing in the foreground ; 
a ruined home and deserted father and child in the dis- 
tance, is the picture that adorns the paper-covered edition 
of ‘* Thy Name is Woman,” from the French of Dubut de 
Laforest. by Frank Howard Howe (Belford Company, 
New York), and it is a speaking keynote to the contents 
of the book. It is the story of a woman who would do 
almost anything to satisfy her love of admiration. Mr. 
Howe, in his ‘‘ Word of Introduction,” after speaking of 
the character of his heroine, says: ‘‘ I cannot help believ- 
ing that every woman, even the lightest-minded, will lay 
it (the book) down with the thought that such a life is not, 
after all, worth living,’’ and he might have added, “ with 
the thought that the story of such a life is not, after all, 
worth reading.” 


How Its it that, notwithstanding the many books on eti- 
quette that have been published, there are still a large 
number of people who do not know what the words “ good 
inanners” really mean? Just now, when happiness and 
success in life depends so much on the way a man or 


woman conducts him or herself, and the means of learning 
how to do this to perfection are so accessible, it is sur- 
prising that many people will persist in remaining igno- 
rant. Louise Fiske Bryson has made bad manners even 
less excusable than heretofore by compiling an excellent 
little handbook: ‘‘ Everyday Etiquette” (W. D. Kerr, 
New York). The book is made up from the best publica- 
tions on the subject, and from the author’s own observa- 
tions. It has many new suggestions for good behavior in 
various public places and at home, and all the best old 
rules of etiquette. 


A BEAUTIFULLY gotten up little book, descriptive and 
illustrative of the country and cities through which the 
line of railroad known as the Sunset Route of the South- 
ern Pacific Company travels, has just been issued, under 
the title, ‘‘ West by South, Half South.” The illustrations 
are nwmerous and fine, and in the text much valuable in- 
formation is given about the Southwestern States and 
cities. 

A RFapDaBLeE and highly instrective tale, in which is ex- 
plained the practical details of charity work in St. Louis, 
has been written by A. H. St. Clair, under the title of 
“The Story of Charity” (The Nixon-Jones Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.). It is a valuable little book, and 
should be in the hands of all who delight in helping those 
who cannot help themselves. 


Amona the good stories recently published is ‘‘ Almost 
Persuaded,” by Will N. Harben, author of ‘‘ White Ma- 
rie’ (The Minerva Publishing Company, New York). It 
is exceedingly interesting, and well worth perusal. 
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de Peyrebrune. Illustrated by Eksergian. 258 pp. 
Illuminated Paper, 75c. Belford Company, New York. 

Tae AMERICAN Faust. By Edward A. Paulton. Dlustrated 
by Eksergian. 256 pp. Illuminated Paper, 75c. Bel- 
ford Company, New York. 

Countxss Saran. Translated from the French of Georges 
Ohnet. 284 pp. Paper, 50c. Waverly Company, 
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AMERICAN IVORY-CARVING. 


By W. P. Ponp. 


THE general idea of carvings in ivory is, in 
most cases, limited to the puzzling balls, carved 
within balls, of the Chinese stores, and the 
chessmen, more or less elaborate in detail (but 
alas! all alike wooden from an artistic point of 
view), which are found carefully preserved under 
glass cases ag ornaments in private houses. 

Yet there exists a higher plane of artistic ex- 
cellence than this in ivory-carving ; an excellence 
which may be dated back at least four thousand 
years, of which many admirable specimens of 
variel periods are now art treasures, and may be 
seen by those who care to look them up. 

Its history, as an art, abounds in interest, both 
to the casual reader and to the student, present- 
ing an ever-changing kaleidoscope of popularity 
and decadence; of votaries wearing the royal 
purple, side by side with others none the less 
gifted by reason of their being clad in fustian, 
and hailing from the ever-mighty ranks of the 
people; exhibiting an erratic record unequaled 
by any art transmitted to us from the past, as a 
legacy of the dead gods. Another curious thing 
is that the best works in ivory now in a perfect state 


of preservation will compare more than favorably 
with even the most finished modern productions, 
both in boldness and originality of design and 
beauty of details; a claim which cannot be ad- 
vanced in many branches of art, rank heresy 
though such a statement may be considered by 
those who frame their yerdict upon the opinions 
of the ancients, rather than according to the 
rules of modern thought. 

It is also worthy of especial notice that the 
history of the art of ivory-carving in Europe, 
during the last six or eight hundred years, may 
be regarded as a veritable thermometer of the 
prosperity and culture of the nation practicing 
it. Where the nation was prosperous, the art 
flourished like the proverbial green bay-tree ; and 
when the power or commerce of the nation de- 
clined, or internecine wars raged, the refined art 
dropped out of sight, dead for the time, to re- 
appear immediately peace or more prosperous 
times returned. All this serves to emphasize one 
uncontrovertible fact, namely, the undeniable 
prosperity and the increasing refinement in taste 
of the American nation. Five years ago ivory- 
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carving was comparatively unknown as a domes- 
tic art; and its sudden appearance and quick, 
decisive stride into popular recognition should, 
by reason of this peculiar record in the past, be 
a matter of congratulation to every true-born 
American. 

It is a matter of difficulty to decide where to 
take up the thread of history in ivory-carvings. 
Tlie Chaldeans buried their dead in curiously 
carved ivory cof- 
fins, and it is re- 
corded they carv- 
ed a very elaborate 
one for the recep- 
tion of one king’s 
body. The high 
throne of Solo- 
mon, the wise 
king, is recorded 
and described in 
the First Book of 
Kings; while the 
early carvings of 
the Ethiopians for 
Sesostris, in the 
form of tribute, 
the wonderful ex- 
amples of Assyr- 
ian work, and 
carvings from 
Egypt, are fully 
attested by writers 
of the period, and 
by specimens now 
to be seen in the 
British and also 
the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 
By a close exam- 
ination of the ma- 
terial of which 
these specimens 
are formed it is 
found that the 
ancients used not 
only elephant- 
ivory, but also that 
of the walrus, nar- 
whal, nylghau and 
mammoth. 

The Chinese worked in ivory to avery great 
extent from their earliest records ; the Japanese 
also, the Asiatic Indians and the Etruscans have 
all left records of their work. Homer gives a 
vivid description of the wonderful ivory orna- 
ments and ivory decorations in the palace of Me- 
nelaus; and other historians of the past tell of 
the colossal statue of Jupiter in Elis, executed by 
the famous Greek sculptor Phidias; the great 
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statue of Minerva in the Parthenon, and also the 
Venus in Elis, all spoken of as ‘‘ great” statues, 
the adjective probably being applied equally to 
height and excellence. Another famous statue 
was the Venus of Megara, carved by the hand 
of Praxiteles, the artist who was so thorough in 
all he did, that, when one of his friends remon- 
strated with him for spending so much time and 
labor on the crown of the head of his forty-foot 
statue, telling him 
that no man would 
ever see it after it 
was put in place, 
the artist replied 
in scorn, ‘*The 
gods will see it,” 
and, turning to 
his work, finished 
it without flaw or 
blemish from head 
to foot. Of like 
calibre were all 
the masters who 
were attracted to 
the refined deli- 
cacy of working 
in ivory. When 
the caves of La- 
mustiére and La 
Madeleine, in 
the Dordogne, 
France, were 
opened and ex- 
plored, there were 
found a vast col- 
lection of ivory- 
carvings among 
the débris, the de- 
signs being gods, 
animals and offen- 
sive weapons ; the 
ivory used being 
principally that of 
the mammoth- 
tusks, while some 
of the inferior 
articles were carv- 
ed in reindeer- 
horns, giving rise 
to the supposition 
that the neophyte graduated from the horn to 
the tusk. 

In the Vatican at Rome is a collection of cary- 
ings, many of them showing great delicacy of 
treatment, which is so ancient that all reliable 
record of its antiquity is lost; all that is known 
of the specimens is that they came from Byzan- 
tium, probably as tribute to some of the earlier 
emperors of the then mistress of the world. At a 
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very early period the Romans themselves took up 
the art as a fashionable pastime, much as ham- 
mered brass was taken up in New York a year or 
50 ago—the patricians priding themselyes upon 
their productions ; and Sempronius speaks of one 
Cleanthes, who, vanquishing a tusked monster in 
the arena, secured the ivory, and from it carved 
a portrait of his ladylove. Many specimens of 
Roman art in ivory-carving are found in the 
Vatican and in the Museum at Darmstadt. 

Of the classical 
works in this ma- 
terial recorded by 
the old-time his- 
torians as existing 
in their day, none 
have come down 
to us as antiqui- 
ties, but there, 
nevertheless, exist 
some very old 
specimens, such 
as the plates or 
salvers of dip- 
tychs, which date 
as far back as the 
second century ; 
and there is also 
a kind of salver 
of the same pe- 
riod, badly brok- 
en, onthe remains 
of which may be 
traced a procession 
going to the sac- 
rificial altar. 

The date of the 
appearance of 
ivory - carving as 
an art, not a pas- 
time, in Europe 
is fixed about the 
period of Corio- 
lanus, and was 
then confined to 
the covers of the 
memorandum- 
books of the 
priests, one of which was last year presented to 
Miss Caldwell by the Pope of Rome. By slow 
degrees the art advanced to the ornamentation of 
small articles for the use of ladies, until at last 
carved ivory jewel-cases or caskets for the boudoir 
appeared as presents to royalty. Then followed 
an age of religious figures and groups in ivory, 
together with mirrors, the poles of litters and the 
staffs carried by the directors of the noble house- 
holds. In the sixteenth century it was at its height 
in public favor in Germany, Saxony, Bavaria and 
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Russia, and was especially fostered by the reign- 
ing monarchs and the nobility—all giving orders 
for specimens, and many not disdaining to stand 
side by side with the workman, on an equal level 
in art, to learn the secrets of his fascinating 
work. Among the most notable were Kaiser 
Rudolph II., Ferdinand III. and Leopold I.; the 
Grand Duke Moritz and August I. of Saxony ; 
George William von Brandenburg, the beloved 
Maximilian, Ferdinand of Bavaria, John William 
of the Palatine, 
Landgrave Ernest 
Ludwig yon Hes- 
sen, Peter the 
Great of Russia 
and Frederick the 
Great—all of 
whom worked in 
ivory, and spec- 
imens of whose 
work are to be 
found in the vari- 
ous European 
museums, in as 
good condition to- 
day as when they 
were first execut- 
ed. Frederick the 
Great devoted his 
attention princi- 
pally to the manu- 
facture of elabor- 
ately decorated 
ivory flutes, while 
that queer com- 
bination of diverse 
excellences, Peter 
the Great of Rus- 
sia, relaxed him- 
self from his polit- 
ical labors by 
working in his 
shipyard, or pro- 
ducing from his 
lathe mechanical 
designs in ivory, 
which he after- 
ward finished by 
hand, several specimens of which are to be found 
in the great museum at Dresden. 

It is curious to note how nearly all of the two 
hundred specimens of this era, still extant, typ- 
ify in their design the ideas of the people, and 
also their tastes, at the epoch to which the carvers 
themselves belonged. This one fact should show 
conclusively that the art was always a labor of 
love rather than a medium of procuring wealth, 
and that, even at the time when most interest 
was bestowed on it, and most patronage lavished 
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on it, the subject ot the work was generally left 
to the artist, on the ground that he would pro- 
duce better work, more artistic in every sense, in 
molding into visible form a creation of his own 


fancy, than he would in a work mechanically ex-. 


ecuted to the design of his purchaser or patron. 
Thus, most of the designs were connected with 
the vintage or the populace. The gods and god- 
‘desses who delighted in dancing or music were 
always portrayed with flowing bowls, or in the 
vineyards, and the designs were executed upon 
tankards and wine-cups, coolers, mugs, jugs and 
. other utensils emblematic of tribute to Bacchus, 
the god of wine, or Gambrinus, the king of beer. 
One of the most valuable groups in ivory is said 
to have been carved by Albrecht Diirer, and the 
design consists of two drunken musicians, who 
have quarreled over a score, having a combat. 
The curator of the Green Vaults Museum con- 
siders this specimen one of the finest in the 
world, and far surpassing other pieces by this 
artist in the museums at Cassel, Gera, Munich 
and Venice. 

Another great ivory-carver of this period was 
Balthasar Permoser, born in Bavaria in 1651, and 
died in Dresden in 1732, where he is buried in 
the Catholic cemetery, and over whose grave is 
un elaborate monument carved by himself, 

In Italy, the famous artist Benvenuto Cellini 
did not disdain to turn his exquisite taste and 
aerial fancy, in his leisure moments, to ivory- 
carving, producing numberless crucifixes and 
mythological subjects, which, in their class, are 
reckoned perfect specimens. Michael Angelo, 
also, worked in ivory, his most famous design 
being two horses’ heads in bass-relief, which was 
presented by Pope Innocent XII. to one of the 
Saxon kings, and is now in the British Museum. 
About this time fine specimens in ivory appeared 
in the Netherlands. -One, by Jacob Zeller, is a 
most remarkable piece of work, representing a 
model of a Dutch frigate of thirty-two guns. 
The ornamentation of this ship is something 
beyond description, and the labor to produce it 
must have been enormous. Neptune and his sea- 
horses surrounded by Tritons blowing the horns 
of the Winds is a remarkable piece of work ; and 
on the sails is engraved the famous history of 
John George I. and other celebrities of the pe- 
riod. Every mast, sail, shroud and sheet belong- 
ing to a full-rigged ship is shown in this carving, 
which is about 28 inches long by 30 inches high. 

The most. wonderful piece of ivory-carving in 
the world is probably that presented by Tippoo 
Sahib to Warren Hastings. It is a suite of fur- 
niture, consisting of a card-table, four armchairs, 
two small teapoys and a sofa, the whole being 
made of solid ivory. The card-table is of an 
oval shape, with six legs, delicately carved in an 
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arabesque design, the edge of the table being 
carved in imitation of the scales of a date-palm 
and touched with gold. The back and sides of 
the armchairs are beautifully carved in openwork 
tracery, two being arabesque, and two conven- 
tional flowers. The seats are carved in repre- 
sentation of Oriental scenery and figures; with 
strange, unrecognizable beasts, which serve to 
show its antiquity. The arms of the chairs end 
in tigers’ legs, with the heads between the paws. 
The teapoys have nothing remarkable about them, 
but the sofa is a masterpiece. The back is formed 
of slabs of solid ivory, placed a slight distance 
apart, each slab being ¢arved in openwork, with 
alternate designs of arabesque, flower, and palm- 
leaves. The sides are carved in a beautiful tra- 
cery of flowers and birds, the arms being similar 
to those on the chairs. The suite is upholstered 
in blue satin, with edging of hand-painted floral 
designs of rare beauty. This elegant work re- 
mained at Warren Hastings’s house at Daylesford, 
England, until his death, when it passed into the 
collection of Lord Londesborough. When this 
collection was sold at Christie’s last year this suite 
realized a high figure, and was bought by an 
agent for the Maharajah of Durbhangah, he prob- 
ably buying it as an heirloom of the Mysore fam- 
ily of Hindostan. So much for the past history 
of the art. 

It has been repeatedly noticed, as a character- 
istic of the American nation, that what they im- 
port in the way of manufactures they can also 
produce, if a sufficient demand arises for a do- 
mestic supply, and this is especially true of ivory- 
carvings. Up to five years ago every work of art 
in ivory in this country was imported from Eu- 
rope, but since that time we have turned out a 
home product in every way worthy of comparison 
with the specimens of modern working in ivory 
in any country of the world. That this is no idle 
boast may be demonstrated by a glance at the il- 
lustrations accompanying this article. They are 
the work of Mr. F. R. Kaldenberg, of New York 
city, who may be termed the father of the art in 
this country. The ‘‘ Rembrandt ” is a statuette 12 
inches high by 64 inches in diameter, purchased 
by George W. Vanderbilt at the price of $5,000, 
and is now in his possession. The ‘ Mignon,” 
being a bust of the beautiful gypsy, is 154 inches 
high and 74 inches in diameter, and has only 
lately been finished. The two illustrations of 
Edgar Allan Poe and Thomas Paine show the 
clay model from which the artist takes his meas- 
urements, and represent future productions. Mr. 
Kaldenberg has also executed a statuette of the 
Venus of Milo, 22 inches high, costing $4,500, 
for William H. Rockefeller. He has at present in 
course of production a fine statuette of Rosalind, 
in ‘As You Like It,” which promises even to 
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surpass the previous productions of this artist in 
ivory. 

Regarding the art itself, and the processes fol- 
lowed in producing a perfect work, it is more 
than interesting; and even where the divine- 
given talent of the artist already exists in the 
worker it still requires long and arduous study 
and practice before the children of his brain can 
be realized, or the human face divine reproduced 
with any degree of portraiture or accuracy. 
There are many varieties of ivory in various coun- 
tries, which, owing to the different breeds of ele- 
phants, are widely diverse in grain and _ fibre. 
The trade recognizes but two terms, however— 
hard and soft. The hard comes from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the soft from India. The 
former is of a firm, tense fibre; the latter is all 
soft and open. In all these matters the artist 
must be an expert, so.as to be certain of the final 
appearance of his work, and also that it will not 
develop climatic cracks or blemishes, and these 
are impossible if the ivory be rightly chosen. To 
test a tusk, the expert cuts off an inch or two at 
the extreme tip, and examines the nerve, which, 
slowly enlarging in proportion to the outside 
girth of the tusk as it runs from end to end, is at 
this point no thicker than the head of a pin. 
From the appearance of this an expert can tell at 
a glance if the tusk be sound or “‘sick.” A satis- 
factory piece having been chosen, it is cut to the 
desired size, and is slightly roughed on the out- 
side, so as to permit of the rough outline of the 
design being drawn on it with a lead pencil. 
The ivory is then attacked with a tool, called a 
“web saw,” with which is cut off -all the super- 
fluous ivory, being careful, however, not to cut 
too close to the design, but to leave a sufficient 
margin for rounding and finishing the various 
curves. When this is done the figure begins to 
shadow forth in a rude profile, but as yet only a 
very poor promise of the excellence which is to 
come. The next instrument is called a file, but 
a close examination shows that, although a flat 
file in shape, its teeth are really thosé of a saw, 
placed in this position to enable the artist to re- 
move more than double the amount of superfluous 
substance in the same time, and with the same 
expenditure of power necessary to obtain the same 
result with other tools. By this time the figure 
has assumed a definite outline, something similar 
to the clay models of the sculptor, but lacking 
features as yet. Cut down to this depth, the 
ivory bears a rich yellow tint, which, constantly 
becoming more and more white beneath the art- 
ist’s touch, causes the statue to appear to grow 
beneath his hand, and this is said to be one of 
the great secrets of attraction that this work un- 
doubtedly Itas for its disciples. And right here is 
avery curious item. The carver on stone will have 
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pupils, or hired help, to do the primary work on 
a statue before it comes under his own hand, for 
the mere finishing touches, and then goes forth 
to the world as his work.’ The carver in ivory 
would consider the touch of another hand a dese- 
cration, and from the cutting of the tip of the 
tusk, through all the varied detuil, to the polish- 
ing of the finished work, no hand must touch it 
but his own, not even in the smallest degree. 

When the file can do no more, a toél, called 
the “ graver,” is used. This is a species of chisel, 
made in various shapes, straight and curved, of all 
sizes, exquisitely tempered, and as yet, by reason 
of the small number in use, made only in Eng- 
land. It is used by being held in the right hand 
between the thumb and the two forefingers, while 
the left hand, grasping the design, places the 
thumb in such a position as to form a fulcrum 
to the lever. This tool enters into all the 
cavities and folds where the file could not pene- 
trate, forming the eyes, the contour of the neck 
and face, the ears and the nose, the folds in 
drapery, etc., and is worked only by the pressure 
of the hand and strength of the wrist, the use of 
a mallet, however small, being impossible. 

From this point the figure becomes to the artist 
as a child. As the fond mother watches the 
growth of intelligence in her offspring, and notes 
the ever-increasing play of expression on its feat- 
ures, so the artist watches, and learns to love, his 
work with an affection not existing in any other 
branch of art. Up to now the figure, perfect in 
outline, lacks expression; the face, perfect in 
contour, lacks feeling; and the figure is a white 
manikin, without the semblance of life. Then 
the hand of the master grasps the magician’s 
wand, a tool of many forms, looking ‘like a set of 
dental instruments, and called “ scrapers.” With 
clean, incisive cuts, directed by a perfect knowl- 
edge of facial anatomy that appears a_ positive 
miracle of art to the uninitiated, the lines around 
the mouth and eves appear; the pupils dilate, 
and all but see; the ear is turned to catch the 
lightest sound; and feature after feature glows 
and warms beneath the magic breath of genius, 
until the white-hued statue seems to pulse and live. 

But a small idea of the delicacy required in 
this section of the work can be gathered from the 
foregoing description. The artist touches and 
retouches with exquisite care, for now is the 
stage at which he makes or mars his work. A 
line too deeply cut, or too long, or curved too 
abruptly or not acute enough—even a chance 
slip of the tool, to the variation of a thirty-sec- 
ond part of an inch—may change a young face 
into an old one, or an old face into a young one, 
in a few strokes. 

When this stage is ended the statue is com- 
plete—every line glows with life; but if you tell 
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the artist so he smiles and bids you wait. Again 
he works, but this time without tools; and then 
grade after grade of pumice-stone, from that 
coarse as sand to that impalpable as flour, is 
deftly rubbed on with a peculiar circular motion 
that never allows the surface of the statue to 
cool, until, under the skillful application of the 
powder on felt and leather pads, the figure shines 
under the final course of chamois-skin with that 
wonderful polish so few substances attain. It is 
almost impossible to do justice to any ivory-carv- 
ing of size in mere words; it must be seen to be 
appreciated. Backed with a piece of rich velvet, 
the ivory appears to have that delicate, transpar- 
ent polish which can only be compared to a well- 
groomed, finely textured human skin, and through 
this is seen the delicate run of the ivory-grain in 
its ever-varying light and shade, and the veins, 
which, skillfully simulated on the surface, cheat 
the eye, and appear to be beneath ; while over all 
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is the wonderful, ever-mellowing tint, which, 
commencing with the cessation of work, grows 
and deepens in beauty every year that the figure 
exists. It is no wonder that the man with the 
talent to work in ivory should feel that he can 
scarce bring himself to do anything else, until 
compelled to do so by actual want. The only 
puzzle to me is, having produced such a work, 
piece by piece, unaided and alone, often evolved 
from his own brain, that he can ever bring him- 
self to sell it, to see it in others’ hands. 

And now as to the working capacities of other 
nations compared with our own. It may be esti- 
mated that any ivory-carving design of ordinary 
size will average a value of five thousand dollars. 
Taking past productions as a basis for pres- 
ent estimates, such a work would take a clever 
American workman about five months to com- 
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mence-and finish it; a similar piece of work 
would occupy a Japanese two years, and a China- 
man seven years, if they could do it at all, which 
is scarcely probable, unless it was an actual copy, 
line by line, from an existing statue. -To take a 
painting, or seriesof photographs, and from them 
produce a duplicate in ivory, like an American 
workman, is beyond them. Thus it will be seen 
that in time our workmen are ahead, as well as 
in artistic ex- 
cellence. The 
Japanese are 
considered the 
finest ivory- 
workers in the 
world, but that 
honor is award- 
ed to them for 
perfection in 
mechanical de- 
tail rather than 
artistic merit, 
in which a very 
brief examina- 
tion of their 
work will show 
them to be de- 
cidedly lack- 
ing. It will be 
a surprise to 
many, who 
have never 
given the point 
much consider- 
ation, to find 
that the Chin- 
ese rank lowest 
as ivory - carv- 
ers. Their 
fans, their balls 
within balls, 
carved out of 
one solid block ; 
their latticed 
jars and chess- 
men, have won 
them a wide- 
spread reputa- 
tion; but when 
looked into it will be found that their strength in 
art is purely mechanical, and their success is only 
due to their stolid, unemotional, patient tempera- 
ment, which makes them take their pleasures 
very sadly, and lets them plod along at a cube, 
a quadrangle, a globe, making it mathematically 
perfect in every line, with an apathy to all things 
beautiful which would drive a high-strung, ar- 
tistic American workman to the verge of insanity. 
It was due to this peculiar trait that at one time 
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it obtained general credence that the Chinese in 
some way softened their ivory ; the world refused 
to believe that it was simply the result of this 
immensity of patience, which surely must cease 


_to be regarded as a virtue, and become a verita- 


ble thorn im the flesh. Later years, however, 
have proved beyond dispute that patience and 
perseverance were the only means employed to 
produce their wonderful mechanical results. 
Tusks vary 
very much in 
size, from 10 
feet long, 
weighing 200 
pounds each, 
to smaller 
ones; and tusks 
have been 
found which 
must have be- 
longed to ani- 
mals 25 feet 
high, if the 
length of the 
tusk and height 
of the animal 
be estimated 
from those in 
our menage- 
ries. Anidea 
of the size of 
a tusk may be 
gleaned from 
the illustration 
of a tusk by the 
side of Mr. Kal- 
denberg, who is 
by no means a 
small man. 
The price of 
ivory varies 
from three to 
six dollars a 
pound at pres- 
ent, but there 
is every prob- 
ability of its 
speedily becom- 
ing cheaper, as, 
owing to the opening up of new lands in Africa 
and greater facilities for transport, large supplies 
will soon find their way into this market. The 
supply of narwhal-ivory is very great—practically 
unlimited, in fact; over twenty tons are now 
being shipped annually to Europe from the Arctic 
regions, where it has been safely preserved in the 
ice for unnumbered years. This is said to be in a 
good state of preservation, and eminently adapted 
for all purposes in which narwhal-ivory is used. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
A BENEFICENT INSTITUTION. 


NOTHING succeeds like success. Nothing could 
be more significant of the snecess of life insur- 
ance than its wonderful growth. As carly as 
1828 Chancellor Kent said: ‘Nothing can ap- 
pear to an English or American lawyer more idle 
than the alarm of the French jurist, or more 
harmless than insurance upon life, which operates 
kindly and charitably in favor of dependent fam- 
ilies.” 

This was said at a time when life insurance was 
_ one of the things little thought of in the United 
States, and now it has swelled to such proportions 
that the business, during a single year, of half a 
dozen of the largest companies aggregates figures 
almost beyond the comprehension of the human 
mind. 

Taking the six great old-line companies, for 
example, I find that their business during the 
single year 1889—I mean their new business writ- 
ten during that year—aggregated $491,000,000. 
Their outstanding insurance reached the incalcu- 
lable amount of &2,316,000,000. When it is borne 
in mind that the oldest of these companies was 
established as late as 1843, and that the youngest 
dates from 1859, it will be seen that the insurance 
business of the United States is of vast propor- 
tions. 

The statements of the insurance companies 
prove that the business constantly increases. Not 
only are the old-line companies flourishing, but 
the assessment, fraternal and various beneficial, 
casualty and other concerns have come into the 
field and find plenty of room, and, I believe, 
plenty of profit. 

Forty-five companies reported to the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York during 
1889, and the gross amount of all the new policies 
issued by them reached nearly $800,000,000, while 
the total of all the policies in force at the close of 
that year reached over 83,200,000,000. The half- 
dozen rich, old-line companies that I have re- 
ferred to have a surplus fund aggregating about 
$70,000,000, which is nearly a tenth of the entire 
national debt of the government ; and the lead- 
ing assessment company of New York city has 
over 60,000 members and $200,000,000 insurance 
in force. 

It would be a very interesting calculation, if I 
could give the enormous amount of life insurance 
in the aggregate. Every city has a large number 
of fraternal socicties, and branches of these ex- 
tend even to the smaller communities. It is, 
therefore, difficult to get at the total business 
that they annually transact : but it is safe to say 


that it must approximate the figures of several 
of the greatest and oldest established companies. 

The United States, strange as it may sound, 
leads the world in the life-insurance business. It 
has developed it with the greatest care ; it offers 
larger inducements to the insured, and treats him 
with greater consideration. 

The original idea of life insurance was to pro- 
vide for the dependents of a person upon his 
death—hence arose the term “‘life insurance.” 
The death-loss was the only one that the company 
paid. Now life insurance includes investment, 
and the making of provision for the future of the 
insured, if he lives beyond a stipulated time. 

So popular has the investment feature of life 
insurance become, that the bulk of the policies 
now taken out are of this class. This does away, 
to a large degree, with the surcasm of the repeated 
reply of those who are asked to take life insurance, 
namely, ‘‘I do not care to go into an enterprise 
which requires me to die to win.” Now one can 
obtain a policy running a certain number of years, 
at the expiration of which time it will be fully 
paid for the remainder of the person’s life, and 
in addition return him dividends, or an annuity ; 
or on its surrender give him a large amount of 
money in cash, amounting in the aggregate to all 
the premiums he has paid, and, curiously enough, 
with interest added. 

This is done by some of the most prosperous 
companies, and this form of policy is becoming 
very popular, particularly with moneyed men who 
wish to make a safe investment, and also wish to 
insure their lives. In consequence, during the 
last few years some of the largest policies of life 
insurance have been of this description. 

There is no doubt that the investment feature 
of life insurance in the United States has enor- 
mously expanded the business. Under the old 
fashion, a man who paid a premium on a straight 
life policy felt that he was paying it out for oth- 
ers, and not for himself; and if misfortune de- 
prived him of his family, he very often dropped 
the payment and discontinued the policy. 

With an investment feature added, however. 
the payment of premiums is less grudgingly made 
by the policy-holder. He feels that he is laying by 
something for the future, and that, if he survives, 
he must eventually reap the benefit of his expend- 
iture. 

The greatest drawback that has existed in the 
life-insurance business has arisen-from the freedom 
with which agents, without authority, have made 
promises regarding the results of policies. All 
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the soundest companies use the utmost endeavors 
to prevent misrepresentations of this character, 
and all of them take pains to stipulate in their 
policies that they will not be held responsible for 
any promises made, except by the officers of the 
concern. 

Many persons who have taken out life policies 
under various schemes which promise an invest- 
ment and handsome returns have been disap- 
pointed by the result. The promises made by 
agents have not been justified, and, in conse- 
quence, life insurance has been condemned, and 
companies have been assailed as unfairly and dis- 
honestly managed. But it is to the credit of 
nearly every large life insurance association or 
company now in existence in the United States 
that its business has been honestly managed, and 
its affairs economically administered. 

‘lo meet the complaints regarding misrepresen- 
tation, the form of the policies has been somewhat 
changed, and much of the verbiage eliminated. 
The tendency is altogether toward shortening 
policies, making them less technical, while pithy, 
brief, succinct and clear in all their provisions. 

Some of the most popular policies give the in- 
sured the option of accepting, at the expiration 
of a stipulated period, one of half a dozen offers, 
either of which he can accept as best may meet 
his circumstances. 

A strange antipathy to life insurance exists on 
the part of a great many persons who fear to pass 
the medical examination, which in all well-regu- 
lated companies is strict and careful, but not at 
all disagreeable. It is necessary, of course, to 
ask a number of questions regarding the longevity 
of the applicant’s family to ascertain his expecta- 
tion of life, upon which the tables of insurance 
are largely based. 

It is also necessary to ascertain the physical 
condition of the applicant by the customary 
methods. he entire examination, however, need 
not occupy more than a few moments, and if the 
result is unsatisfactory, the applicant certainly 
should be content to know his real condition. If, 
on the other hand, it is satisfactory, he can rest 
secure in the belief that his physical condition is 
fairly good. 

Some companies abroad have recently offered 
' to insure without medical examination ; but they 
exact heavier payments from those who will not 
be examined, and also keep them under much 
more careful scrutiny than those who have sub- 
‘mitted to the requisite inquiries. 

The whole basis of life insurance rests upon the 
calculations of the companies that they cun make 
the business profitable. The ablest authorities 
have prepared tables showing the expectation of 
human life at all ages. In offering insurance the 
companies make several calculations on the most 
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conservative bases. When they offer, for instance, 
to pay interest on premiums, they calculate the 
interest with a margin of profit. They make due 
allowance for the risks of business, and calculate 
according to a death-rate a little larger than the 
natural expectation. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that only selected lives are insured, 
so that the business, from the standpoint of the 
insurer, is conducted with great care, and great 
attention to the profitable side of the ledger. 

A dozen years ago insurance companies enjoyed 
an advantage which they do not now possess. It 
was estimated at that time that the duration of a 
policy was only seven years, and that of every ten 
policies maturing per annum only one matured 
by death. The others were given up for a small 
consideration, or absolutely abandoned. This 
amounted almost to a confiscation of the pre- 
miums on lapsed policies, and many life com- 
panies were led into reckless endeavors to secure 
business because of the advantage thus obtained. 

It was in 1879 that a salutary law was passed in 
this State providing that if a policy were kept up 
for three years it became non-forfeitable, and 
that the reserve accumulated on that policy must 
be applied. thereafter, on its lapse or surrender, 
to the purchase of further insurance. ‘That is, it 
must provide a continuance of the original policy, 
as far as the amount of reserve on hand would 
pay for it, or for a paid-up insurance for a calcu- 
lated amount. It also provided that in the matter 
of endowment policies the insured would be en- 
titled, in case of lapse after three years, to a cash 
payment of the excess of reserve which belonged 
to the policy. 

Thus it will be seen that the law of this State 
(and it is also the law of many other States) pro- 
vides far more safeguards for the insured than he 
had in the early days of life insurance. As a re- 
sult, the business has been more prosperous, if 
not more profitable. It has certainly grown in 
popularity, as the public have come to under- 
stand its greater safety and the careful nature of 
its supervision. Under the law of this State, 
each company is also compelled to make a deposit 
with the Insurance Department, and to keep on 
hand a fair percentage of the premiums paid, as 
a reserve fund, sufficient to meet all present es- 
timated liabilities. 

It is recognized the world over that the Amer- 
ican companies offer the most liberal terms to 
persons who seek life insurance, and some of the 
strongest American companies have successfully 
established themselves abroad, and are now the 
most active compctitors of the wealthiest foreign 
concerns. 

The restless activity of the American people 
generally is not conducive to longevity. Their 
tendency to nervous diseases and to sudden death 
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is noticeable. There is also a noticeable thrift in 
the American character ; and all these are factors, 
no doubt, in the wonderful development of our 
life-insurance business. But it must be conceded, 
in all fairness, that much of this growth is due to 
the enterprising and honorable management of 
the great life companies. We hear much less, 
nowadays, of complaint regarding the non-pay- 
ment of death-losses, and even complaints con- 
cerning the misrepresentation of agents are rap- 
idly diminishing. 

Life insurance has. become an established and 
profitable business. It has grown to such gigantic 
proportions, that there is no longer an element of 
uncertainty regarding the value of the policies of 
old-established companies, while the supervision of 
the State is so rigid that dishonest and delusive 
insurance schemers find little opportunity to work. 

As opposed in system, if not in principle, to 
what are called the ‘“old-line” insurance com- 
panies, that have achieved enormous success, 
stands a new system, by some called ‘‘ assessment 
insurance,” and by others called ‘‘the natural 
premium system.” For a time this style of in- 
surance business seemed to be confined entirely 
to fraternal societies ; but it has gradually grown 
into a distinct branch of business by itself, and at 
least one of the natural premium companies has 
developed a business rivaling that of the largest 
old-line or level premium concerns. The one re- 
ferred to has a deposit of over $200,000 with the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
and an equal amount with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Canada in the Bank of England. Its 
Surplus, Cash, Reserve and Emergency Funds 
aggregate nearly $3,000,000, and its total busi- 
ness in force is over $185,000,000. 

The purpose of this plan of insurance is to 
eliminate almost entirely the investment feature, 
which has of late years become so prominent in 
the plans of the old-line concerns, and to provide 
a popular and reasonable straight life insurance, 
with an offer to the policy-holders of division of 
the surplus accumulations at a stated period. The 
cost of such insurance is limited to rates based 
upon the tables of the expectation of human life, 
and the cost for each member of the company, 
when it is organized on the best basis, is accord- 
ing to his age. 

In the largest of these companies to which I 
have referred the payments are made quite uni- 
form by a provision that when the death-rate be- 
comes excessive and requires an amount to pay the 
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losses greater than is provided for in the table of 
rates, the excess may be paid from the Reserve or 
Emergency Fund, and that when the death-rate 
requires less than the payments provided, the 
members may be credited with the surplus pay- 
ment on the following year’s premium ; or, in case 
of his death, the surplus may be paid to the ben- 
eficiary as an addition to the amount of the insur- 
ance. Following this plan, no member can be 
called upon in any year to pay more than the 
rates called for by the table, and upon which he 
entered the scheme of insurance and based his 
calculations of payments. 

Of course, this class of insurance is not what is 
commonly known as ‘‘ fraternal insurance.” It 
is much nearer the plan of the old-line compa- 
nies. It requires a very strict medical examina- 
tion, and limits the insurance to stipulated 
amounts. On persons not over fifty years of 
age, for instance, only $30,000 will be written. 
On persons between fifty and fifty-five years of 
age, not over $20,000; and on those between 
fifty-five and sixty years of age, not over $10,000. 
Furthermore, applications for $15,000 or more 
must be recommended by two physicians after 
separate examinations. 

This plan of insurance is further carried out 
by the creation of a Reserve Fund, which is used 
for the payment of death-claims in excess of the 
maximum rates, to make good any deficiency in 
the mortuary account, and for the benefit cf 
members after continuing ten years in member- 
ship. Furthermore, one, at least, of these com- 
panies provides a scheme for the termination of 
insurance at the expiration of fifteen years from 
the date of the policy, on the giving of a year's 
previous notice. Then, on the surrender of the 
policy for cancellation, the insured is entitled to 
receive in cash the proportion of his contribution 
to the Reserve or Emergency Fund to which the 
policy is entitled, including a share of the accn- 
mulations from the lapsing of policies. This is a 
sort of tontine scheme, and the experiment of try- 
ing it in connection with an assessment company 
is at least an interesting one. 

One who seeks insurance should not be content 
with the representations of the agents of a single 
company or of a single plan. Schemes are so many 
and varied, the prospects and promises of each are 
so alluring, that the best plan is to consider all 
from the basis of common sense and reason, and 
then to take that which commends itself to a 
discreet and ripened judgment. 8. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Mary Trrcoms, 


THE recent completion of an additional build- 
ing for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on Manhattan Square, at the Central Park, 
New York city, awakens fresh interest in an 
institution designed no less for popular instruc- 
tion and recreation than for scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Comparatively few, even of the thousands who 
have examined the collections there exhibited, 
know definitely about the origin of this museum, 
or realize how much thought, labor and money 
have been expended in bringing it to its present 
condition. 

Long before its establishment it had been a 
matter of keen regret to many citizens of New 
York that in this great and wealthy city there 
were no adequate means for the study of natural 
history, and no public collection for the benefit 
of the people. The majority of European capi- 
tals, and even the more important cities of our 
own country, possessed valuable museums, while 
the metropolis of America had none. But the 
number of those who recognized the necessity of 
such a museum was manifestly increasing, and 
their interest was brought to a focus toward the 
close of 1868 by an unexpected opportunity for 
securing the nucleus of the desired institution. 
By the death of Edward Verreaux, of Paris, an 
extensive collection of natural-history specimens 
was offered for sale ; and also the entire museum 
of Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, Germany, was 
by his death thrown into the European market. 
A united and earnest effort was made to secure 
these collections. hd 

On December 30th, 1868, a letter was addressed 
to the Commissioners of the Central Park, signed 
by about twenty gentlemen, expressing their de- 
sire that a great museum should be established in 
the park, and ‘asking if the commissioners were 
disposed to provide for its reception and develop- 
ment. A favorable reply was returned, with as- 
surances of sympathy and hearty co-operation in 
the great work proposed. 

In April, 1869, a special charter was obtained 
from the State Legislature, and the American 
Museum of Natural History was speedily organ- 
ized—a corporation of active, earnest men, its 
first president being John David Wolfe. The 
names of the first Board of ‘I'rustees, in 1869, 
were John David Wolfe, Robert L. Stuart, Rob- 
ert Colgate, Benjamin H. Field,* Richard M. 
Blatchford. Adrian Iselin,* Benjamin B. Sher- 
man, William A. Haines, Theodore Roosevelt,* 
Henry G. Stebbins, Howard Potter, William T. 


Blodgett, Andrew H. Green,* Morris K. Jesup.* 
I). Jackson Steward,* J. Pierpont Morgan, * 
Moses H. Grinnell, A. G. Phelps Dodge, Charles 
A. Dana, Joseph H. Choate,* Henry Parish. By 
the efforts of the trustees, the sum of $44,550 was 
raised within a few wecks, which warranted the 
purchase of the Elliot collection of North Amer- 
ican birds, the entire collection of Prince Maxi- 
milian, and valuable selections from the Verreaux 
and Vedray collections, in Paris. Many donations 
were also received, showing the interest and sym- 
pathy of scientific men in the movement. 

By an arrangement with the Park Commission- 
ers, temporary accommodations were provided for 
the exhibition of these collections in the old Ar- 
senal Building, near the park entrance at Fifth 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street. Thus, the long- 
desired establishment of a museum for the defi- 
nite purpose of ‘ encouraging and developing the 
study of natural science, of advancing the general 
knowledge of kindred subjects, and of furnishing 
popular instruction and recreation,” began to as- 
sume a tangible form. 

These earliest acquisitions of the museum are 
invested with peculiar interest, not merely because 
they were of great intrinsic value, and formed the 
nucleus about which so much has since gathered, 
but also because of the history of some of them. 
Maximilian, Prince of Neuwied—a town in the 
district of Ccblenz, Prussia—was born in 1782, 
and died in 1867. He was an enthusiastic nat- 
uralist, and traveled extensively for the purpose 
of studying the natural history of different coun- 
tries and gathering specimens. He spent two or 
three years in exploring Brazil, about 1816, sub- 
sequently publishing the results of his researches 
in several volumes. About 1834 he made a tour 
through North America, going far into the then 
unexplored West. Two years before his death he 
completed a manuscript catalogue of his ornitho- 
logical collection—an elaborate work of great 
value, although imperfect in some respects. 

It was in the Fall of 1869 that the trustees of 
the American Museum purchased for £1,500 ster- 
ling Maximilian’s entire collection, consisting of 
4,000 mounted birds, 600 mounted mammals, and 
about 2,000 fishes and reptiles, mounted, or in 
alcohol. Among these were rare and valuable 
specimens, both American and European. The 
birds were mounted on stands of rude construc- 
tion, for which turned mahogany perches were 
substituted after being brought here. Although 
collected so long ago, the specimens were well 
preserved ; and as Maxamilian had a good knowl- 
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edge of natural history for the time in which he - 


lived, his descriptions are excellent, though the 
classification was somewhat crude. Selections 
embracing the rarest specimens were made from 
the Verreaux collection—2,800 mounted birds, 
220 mounted mammals, and 400 mounted skele- 
tons of mammals, birds, fishes and reptiles—cost- 
ing about $16,000 in gold; and about 250 
mounted mammals and Siberian birds from’ the 
Vedray collection. These were all carefully packed 
and shipped ; and in 1870 and 1871—some deten- 
tion resulting from the Franco-Prussian War— 
they reached New York, and were deposited in 
the Arsenal, where thousands daily visited them. 
-The Elliot collection of North American birds— 
.2,500 specimens—and many donations, were also 
placed on exhibition about the same time. 

Meanwhile, the growing interest of the public, 
evinced by crowds of visitors at the Arsenal, by 
generous contributions of money, and by gifts 
-which filled the exhibition cases to overflowing, 
mado it evident that the temporary accommoda- 
tions were altogether inadequate. And soon a 
petition, signed by a large number of influential 
citizens, was presented to the Legislature of New 
York, in response to which an Act was passed 
authorizing the Department of Public Parks to 
erect a suitable building for the museum upon 
Manhattan Square—a liberal appropriation being 
-made for the purpose. By the same Act a sim- 
ilar provision was made for a building, on the op- 
posite side of the park, for the use of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Manhattan Square, set aside permanently for 
the American Museum, is a plot of ground con- 
taining over eighteen acres, between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues and Seventy-seventh and Highty- 
first Streets—a little outside the Central Park 
proper, but now incorporated with it. Here, on 
June 2d, 1874, the corner-stone of the new edifice 
was laid by General Grant, then President of the 
United States ; and on December 22d, 1877, the 
completed building was formally opened, Presi- 
dent Hayes, and a large assemblage of prominent 
citizens and scientific men from all parts of the 
country, being present. 

This building—although but a single section of 
the vast structure designed to be ultimately erected 
for the requirements of the museum—seemed de- 
lightfully commodious as compared with the old 
Arsenal. It was 200 feet long by 66 wide, and 
100 in height, beautifully fitted up with cases, 
and the large windows sending the light into 
every nook and corner. It had been supposed 
these accommodations would be ample for some 
time. Yet even on the opening day the space 
was fully occupied by classified specimens, while 
many objects still remained in the Arsenal for 
lack of room 
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As the collections increased from year to year— 
chiefly by donations, but also by purchase, to se- 
cure rare specimens—great embarrassment was 
felt from want of space for exhibition and for stor- 
age. Moreover, a larger lecture-room was greatly 
needed. 

In 1886 an Act was passed authorizing the erec- 
tion of an addition to the museum ; and after the 
delays which always seem inevitable in great un- 
dertakings work was begun in September, 1888, 
and now the two united buildings form a sym- 
metrical and imposing structure of which New 
York may well be proud. It is built of brick, 
with stone trimmings and frontage, in Roman- 
esque style, the principal entrance facing Seventy- 
seventh Street. The new addition is 110 feet by 
65, with a wing at each end 115 feet by 27, tnus 
giving to the various departments extended room 
whereby the collections are exhibited much more 
fully and effectively. The new lecture-hall will 
seat about 1,000 ; and the enlarged accommoda- 
tions are highly appreciated by teachers and stu- 
dents who had on many occasions been unable 
even to gain entrance to the old lecture-room. 
There are also increased facilities for advancing 
the researches of scientific men, in the laborato- 
ries and workrooms. 

The general arrangements in regard to the mu- 
seum are such as commend themselves to the good 
sense of citizens. The Park Department, having 
furnished grounds and buildings, equip them and 
keep them in repair. The trustees receive and 
furnish collections of specimens, and keep them 
open to the public four days in the week, and on 
all legal and public holidays excepting Sunday ; 
and, by recent arrangement, on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings, and on the evenings of public 
holidays. Monday and Tuesday are days reserved 
for teachers and students who desire opportunity 
for special investigation. 

The contribution of $1,000 at one time to the 
funds of the museum constitutes the donor a 
patron of the institution ; 500 entitles one to be 
a fellow in perpetuity ; $100, a life member ; and 
$10 is the annual membership fee—special privi- 
leges being given in each of these cases. 

John David Wolfe was the first president of 
the board of trustees—a lover of science, and 2 
man of wealth and culture, whose gencrous aid 
and wise counsels were invaluable in the founda- 
tion of the museum. On his death, in 1872, Rob- 
ert L. Stuart, well remembered for his cultured 
tastes and liberal heart, was elected to the vacant 
office, which he ably filled for many years, until 
his death. In 1881 Morris K. Jesup, identified 
with the museum as one of its first trustees, and 
a most generous patron, was chosen president, 
which responsible position he still occupies, freely ° 
devoting time and money to the interests of the 
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institution. The present vice-presidents are: 
James M. Constable and D. Jackson Steward ; 
the secretary, Albert S. Bickmore ; the treas- 
urer, J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘The position of 
chairman of the executive committee is also filled 
most efficiently by Mr. Constable—a wise adviser 
and liberal patron. 

Indeed, from the beginning of this grand en- 
terprise, trustees and officers have all proved 
themselves indefatigable in their labors, as well 
as generous in their gifts. A mere glance at the 
list of names shows that the interests of the mu- 
seum are in the hands of prominent, responsible 
men of New York, whose trustworthy character 
and ability are universally recognized. 

Few persons realize 
that the success which 
has attended this in- 
stitution from the first’ 
has been due, not 
merely to generous do- 
nations, but to the 
careful planning, the 
wise counsels and the 
executive ability of 
those in charge. 

The names of the 
present board of trus- 
tees will be of interest 
to many of our readers : 
Morris K. Jesup, Ben- 
jamin H. Field, Adrian 
Iselin, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, D. Jackson Stew- 
ard, Joseph H. Choate, 
Percy R. Pyne, James 
M. Constable, William 
E. Dodge, Andrew Il. 
Green, Abram 8. Hew- 
itt, Charles Lanier, 
Hugh _  Auchincloss, 
Oliver Harriman, C. 
Vanderbilt, D. O. Mills, 
Chas. G. Landon, H. R. Bishop, Albert S. Bick- 
more, Theodore Roosevelt, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
J. Hampden Robb, D. Willis James, Levi P. 
Morton. 

It would be impossible to give by mere descrip- 
tion any adequate idea of the vast and varied col- 
lection in this treasure-house. Only by personal 
examination—not once, but again and again—can 
one obtain even a superficial knowledge of the 
mere contents; and a lifetime of study would 
only reveal something more to be learned in each 
department. Some special mention, however, of 
a few specimens, with no attempt at scientific 
classification or technical description, may be of 
interest, at least to such of our readers as have 
not visited the museum. 
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On entering the exhibition halls the eye is grat- 
ified by the admirable arrangements for admitting 
light, which bring every object into clear view. 
There are no dim, shadowy corners, whose con- 
tents can be but half discerned ; but every speci- 
men, carefully classified, bears the test of a flood 
of light. We may walk leisurely through the 
halls, and obtain a general view of the whole ; 
but the details are bewildering to the uninitiated 
visitor who attempts, perhaps, to look at every- 
thing, and finds himself confused because he has 
attempted the impossible. 

The Jesup collection of woods—a magnificent 
display of the forest wealth of North America, 
filling a large hall—first attracts attention on en- 
tering the main build- 
ing. Believing that 
the comparative ex- 
amination of different 
kinds of woods would 
be of practical utility 
to the industrial com- 
munity, as well as of 
great scientific value, 
Morris K. Jesup began 
this collection many 
years ago, and has ex- 
pended upon it not far 
short of $100,000. 

The plan for collect- 
ing specimens and the 
general arrangements 
were made by Charles 
8. Sargent, Professor 
of Arboriculture at 
Harvard University, 
under whose super- 
vision the investigation 
of the nature and con- 
dition of the forests of 
the United States was 
made for the tenth 
census. 

The trees are represented by large trunk-sec- 
tions, so cut as to display the longitudinal and 
transverse grain of the wood, both in its natural 
and in a polished state. The specimens are ar- 
ranged in botanical sequence, in glass cases, where 
abundant light falls upon them. ‘To each speci- 
men a card is attached, giving the common and 
botanical name, and information on certain 
points of practical value—such as the specific 
gravity, the elasticity, the amount of ash con- 
tained, ete. Also, on each specimen is a small 
map of North America, so colored as to show at 
a glance the geographical distribution of that 
particular species. Hanging above the cases is = 
series of water-colors, painted from nature by 
Mrs. Sargent, showing the foliage, flower and 
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fruit of the various trees. The numbers 
attached to the paintings correspond to 
those on the trunks, so that comparative 
study is made easy. 

There are over four hundred specimens 
of wood in this collection; in fact, with 
the exception of about half a dozen rare 
kinds, difficult to obtain, every variety 
of tree known in North America is here repre- 
sented. 

Even the superficial examination a casual vis- 
itor of necessity gives is full of interest. There 
are nearly fifty varieties of oak—who would have 
thought so many existed ?—and nearly as many 
of pine. Some of these specimens are magnifi- 
cent. An elegant trunk of the sugar pine, about 
*% feet in diameter, and fragrant with balsam, 
vomes from California; and from other sections, 
fine varieties of the useful white, red, yellow and 
black pine. 

The yew is common along the California coast, 
_ but there is one species found only in a little spot 
in Florida. 

A plank, 84 feet in diameter, of the redwood, 
one of the California sequoia, enables one to get 
a little idea of a tree that sometimes grows to the 
height of 300 or 400 feet, and from 30 to 40 feet 
in diameter; and a section of the bark of the 
California big tree, 13 inches thick, is wonder- 
fully suggestive. 
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One specimen of hemlock or fir presents a 
most singular appearance, the rough bark being 
thickly perforated by woodpeckers. This tree is 
336 years old. : 

An unpretentious-looking: larch, found on the 
eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains, in Wash- 
ington, measuring only 174 inches in diameter, 
is remarkable for its age of 562 years. It was the 
only specimen found in a long time, and was 
brought to the museum at great expense. 

The black ironwood is the hardest in the col- 
lection. From the black locust, which possesses 
a peculiar ringing quality, policemen’s clubs are 
made. The curious-knobbed ‘‘ toothache-tree,” 
or prickly ash, the peculiar giant cactus, rich 
ebony, cherry and mahogany woods, and hun- 
dreds to which we cannot even allude, afford a 
fruitful field for investigation. 

Not only is the study of such a collection of 
practical utility to builders, cabinetmakers, etc., 
but to growers of fruit, and those interested in 
the culture of ornamental trees. To assist stu- 
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ICHTHYOSAURUS (FISH-REPTILE) CONTAINING IN ITS BODY A SMALLER SPECIMEN OF THE SAME SPECIES. 


dents, a novel feature has been recently added to 
the Jesup collection-—a series of groups illustrat- 
ing economic entomology, showing the various 
phases of insect life, and its destructive effect 
upon vegetation. The tree-branch exhibited in 
each group is natural, the leaves are modeled in 
wax exactly from nature, and the insect destroyer, 
in its various stages of existence—moth, eggs, 
larve, chrysalis—the genuine article, except in 
some cases where the caterpillar cannot be pre- 
served. 

Parasites have been found whose special mission 
seems to be to kill certain insects which are de- 
structive to vegetation—a most important dis- 
covery. For example, it is well known that the 
orange-tree has many enemies. Awhile ago, somé 
California orange-growers traced a certain ravag- 
ing insect to its home, in Australia, and sent 
thither entomologists to study its habits. In the 
course of their investigations they discovered a 
parasite which proved itself to be an antidote to 
this preyer on orange-trees. Now the orange- 
growers are raising broods of this useful little 
parasite, and when they are let loose in an orange- 
grove the work is done. Thus the study of en- 
tomology in connection with trees becomes com- 
mercially valuable. 

The Ornithological Department, in charge of 
Professor J. A. Allen, with its thousands . of 
mounted specimens, is peculiarly attractive. Tf 
we intended to make a scientific study of birds, 
we should begin by remembering that ornitholo- 
gists tell us that birds are undoubtedly descended 
from reptilian ancestors; and we should wish to 
trace the connecting links between birds and rep- 
tiles, as furnished, not by the existing forms, but 
by extinct types of both. These links are found 
in fossiliferous rocks, and some curious restora- 
tions of these early bird-reptiles have been made 
by skillful paleontologists. Skeletons of toothea 
birds have also been discovered in geological for- 
mations—not always entire, but bones enough to 
enable naturalists to reconstruct them for the 
benefit of science; as, for example, one of the 
genus Hesperornis, whose bones were discovered 
by Professor Marsh, of New Haven. Casts of the 
principal bones of this creature may be seen in 
one of the cases. ; 

A peculiarly noticeable specimen in the mu- 
seum is the skeleton of the moa, a large, extinct 
bird formerly inhabiting New Zealand. It was 
allied in form and character to the ostrich, but 
with rudimentary wings. Great quantities of 
bones of moas have been found in superficial 
deposits, leading to the belief that they have 
become extinct recently. In one of the cases is 
a series of skeletons of moas. 

Another bird, undoubtedly extinct, as no liv-, 
ing one has been seen for nearly half a century, 
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is the great auk. The fine specimen seen here 
was the gift of Robert L. Stuart, second president 
of the museum. It was purchased in London for 
$625 in gold, but its exact history is not known. 
The great auk was formerly common in North 
America, and in the British Isles, northward to 
the Arctic Cirele. It probably existed in New 
England until the close of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. In 1844 two were killed in Iceland. None 
have since been found. Only three other stuffed 
specimens exist in the United States—one in the 
National Museum at Washington, one in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Science, and one at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. So far as known, 
there are in the world only seventy-eight skins, 
sixty-six eggs and ten natural skeletons of this 
ancient fowl. One of its latest resorts was the 
Funk Islands, about thirty miles from Newfound- 
land, and from bones found there ‘ made-up ” 
skeletons are constructed. The skeleton shown 
by the side of the great auk was thus obtained by 
Frederick A. Lucas, who visited the islands im 
1887 for the purpose of obtaining the bones. 
Some beautifully crested cranes attract the eye, 
and other birds of the same order: the South 


American trumpeter, so called from the curious 


noise it makes ; the Florida erying bird ; and the 
almost flightless wood hen. ‘The extinct géant 
belonged to this order—a gigantic bird, standing 
about six feet high. It was an inhabitant of the 
Island of Rodriguez, but disappeared about two 
hundred years ago—only a few bones being in ex- 
istence. 

The general order of gallinaceous birds is note- 
worthy as including not only our domestic fowls, 
and such as are called ‘‘ game,” but also many re- 
murkable for the beauty of their plumage. Some 
of the more striking forms are the jungle fowls— 
the tragopan, the peacock and the argus pheasant, 
elegantly clothed in soft plumage of lovely mot- 
tled browns. 

The mound builders, allied to this same family, 
build enormous mounds of earth mixed with dead 
leaves, or some other vegetable matter, in which 
they lay their eggs, leaving them to be hatched 
by the heat developed by the decomposition of the 
mass. The crowned pigeon, found in New Guinea 
and neighboring islands, attracts admiring notice 
because of its open, feathered crest and’ plumage 
of beautiful dove color. 

That long-winged bird, the wandering alba- 
tross, has a stretch of wing measuring fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, and is generally seen on the 
wing in the Southern seas. The graceful stormy 
petrel, of many varieties, is also always at home 
in mid-ocean. Another remarkable aquatic bird 
is the frigate bird, with plumage of iridescent 
tints, and of which only two species are known. 
Very curious creatures are the tropical horned 
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screamers, the wings, and in some species the 
head, being armed with long, spiny horns. They 
swim well, fly high, and scream so loud that they 
can be heard miles away. «he beautiful salmon- 
tinted flamingoes are natives of tropical and sem- 
tropical countries. So also are the quaint white 
and rose-colored spoonbills and the brilliant-plu- 
maged ibises. Especially interesting is the sa- 
ered ibis, the venerated bird of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

We notice admiringly the large family of gay- 
colored orioles; the pert little cardinal bird, with 
brilliant feathers and queer little cap; the long, 
slender-billed curlews, and the scissors-tailed fly- 
catcher; and a California woodpecker is shown, 
with a specimen of the mischief he does, in the 
shape of several feet of a telegraph-pole from Ore- 
gon riddled with holes made by this bird for the 
purpose of storing acorns for its Winter use. 
Many of the acorns are still to be seen in the 
holes. 

We might linger long over the collection of 
owls, whose comically serious faces always pro- 
voke a smile ; or the parrot group, including nu- 
merous species varying in size from the little love- 
bird to the great, noisy macaw; or the curious- 
crested hoopoes ; or the brilliant-colored toucans, 
with beak nearly as large as body; or the trogons, 
gorgeous in color, of which the most striking is 
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the paradise trogon, whose wing and tail feathers 
are enormously lengthened into gracefully droop- 
ing green plumes; but we pause to admire the 
lovely little humming birds, with their crests, 
ruffs, sharp, slender bills and luminous plumage. 
Some are tiny morsels, others nearly as large as 
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birds of paradise, whose beautiful and abundant 
plumes are sometimes over two feet long. 

The museum has in all about 50,000 specimens 
of birds, of which over 13,000 are mounted and 
on exhibition. An unmounted ‘study collec- 
tion,” selected with reference to scientific value, 
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asparrow. Then there is the lyrebird, a native 
of Australia, so called from its lyre-shaped tail 
and its remarkable vocal powers; the curious um- 
brella and bell birds ; and a host of ingenious lit- 
tle architects, like the oven bird, the weaver, the 
bower bird, and an array of argus pheasants and 


is reserved for the purposes of study 1nd investi- 
gation. 

An interesting feature of this department, to 
which Mrs. Robert L. Stuart has generously con- 
tributed, is the collection of bird groups—the 
only other similar one being in the South Ken- 
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sington Museum, London. In these groups the 
nesting habits of various species are illustrated by 
transferring the identical branch, or bit of ground 
on which the nest was built, and reproducing ar- 
tificially surrounding details of vegetation to sub- 
stitute for the perishable natural ones. The birds 
are in most cases the very pair that built the nest, 
and the nest exactly as they placed it. Each 
group has a descriptive label—a system for giv- 
ing information used throughout the museum. 
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The materials for these groups were for the most 
part gathered by Mr. Jenness Richardson, in 
charge of the Taxidermic Department. 

The exhibition of shells consists mainly of 
the Jay collection, presented to the museum by 
Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, as a memorial gift in 
honor of her father, John David Wolfe, first pres- 
ident of the museum. This collection comprises 
over 50,000 specimens, whose varied forms and 
lovely tints are fascinating to the most casual ob- 
server ; and, as with everything in nat- 
ure, study unfolds wonders concerning 
unseen life. 

The Department of Geology, in charge 
of Professor R. P. Whitfield, includes 
the great Hall collection, the richest 
and most extensive collection of Ameri- 
can invertebrate fossils in the world. 
Here are seen the remains of plants and 


were washed into it from the land and 
buried in the mud at the bottom, and 
have been found preserved in the rocks 
formed from that mud. These fossils 
are often fragmentary; but many of 
them are wonderfully perfect, and view- 
ed under a magnifying glass their deli- 
cate beauty is revealed. A very at- 
tractive form of organic remains has 


animals that once lived in the ocean, or 
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CROWLEY, THE CHIMPANZEE. 


received the name of “stone lily,” from its 
flowerlike appearance. This curious animal was 
rooted to the bottom of the ocean, or to some 
other spot, like a plant, and was abundant in cer- 
tain ancient epochs. A fine series of fossil fishes, 
whose structure is very perfectly preserved, may 
be seen; and a great variety of fossil plants, 
among which are beautiful specimens of ferns 
and seaweeds. Many of the fossil shells, also, are 
of great beauty. 


Prominent in the Geological Hall is a skeleton. 
of the mastodon, a creature resembling the ele-. 


phant, which was once common in this country, 
but became extinct long ago. This was found 
in 1879, in a peaty deposit near Newburgh, N. Y. 
A few bones had decayed, and bones from other 
skeletons, or artificial models, have been substi- 
tuted. This mastodon was 84 feet high and 18 
feet in length to the end of the tusks, the tusks 
themselves being nearly 74 feet long. 

The admirable classification in the Geological 
Hall not only aids the student in his researches, 
but is thoroughly helpful to the casual visitor who 
has little or no technical knowledge. A single 
morning spent in examining the fine collection of 
minerals cannot fail to give one an enlarged con- 
ception of the wonderful beauty Nature has hid- 
den within the earth. 

The Ethnological and Archeological Depart- 
ment, in charge of Professor Albert 5S. Bickmore, 
opens a vast field for research. Here may be 
found almost every imaginable article — arms, 
armor, ornaments, dresses, masks, domestic uten- 
sils, pipes, money, musical instruments—gathered 
from various countries to illustrate the life and 
habits of different races. The recently acquired 
Emmons-Bishop collections, from Alaska, alone 
contain 1,300 specimens, illustrating the work- 
manship and customs of the aborigines of that 
country. No better opportunity could be desired 


than is here afforded for the study of the early 
history of various races ; and withal, the collec- 
tions are exceedingly curious as a mere show. 

We must hasten by an immense array of bugs 
and beetles, reserving them for future examina- 
tion, while we glance at some objects larger 
and more striking, though perhaps not more 
important. 

The museum possesses somewhat over 3,500 
mammals, of which about 1,000 are mounted. 
As needed specimens are added, it is designed 
to deviate from the traditional method of ar- 
ranging animals in stiff, monotonous rows, and 
group them artistically. An example of this 
mode is seen in a beautifully arranged group,’ 
consisting of a family of five orang - outangs. 
The scene represented is in the tree-tops of 
Borneo, at a height of thirty feet, where the 
creatures are perfectly at home, and are pluck- 


- ing and eating the durian—a fruit inclosed in 


a prickly husk. 

The monkey exhibit is large, including numer- 
ous varieties—the gorilla, chimpanzee, ape, ba- 
boon, lemur, and down to the little pygmy mar- 
moset. 

Of course, the visitor will not pass by the fa- 
mous chimpanzee, ‘‘ Mr. Crowley,” and will read 
his brief biography with interest. THe was brought 
from Liberia when about eight months old, and 
placed in the Central Park Menagerie in June, 
1884, where he became a great favorite. He died 
of consumption, August 31st, 1888, aged five 
years. 

It would be useless to attempt even the bricf- 
est description of the numerous animals; but 
prominent among them is the skeleton of the 
celebrated Jumbo, which demands at least a 
moment’s examination. Jumbo was captured in 
Abyssinia in 1861, when about two years old, 
and taken to the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, where 
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he remained three years. In 1865, he was trans- 
ferred to the Zoological Gardens, London; but 
after many vears he developed some vicious traits ; 
and as it was thought unsafe to keep him there, 
he was sold to Mr. P. T. Barnum for $10,000. 
In 1882 he was brought to America, and formed 
an attractive feature in Barnum’s shows. Jumbo 
met his death at St. Thomas, Ontario, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1885, in a railway collision, while being 
led across the track. His skin and skeleton were 
separately mounted; and after being exhibited 
some time, the skeleton was loaned by Messrs. 
Barnum and Bailey to the American Museum. 
Jumbo was twenty-five years old, and was 12 feet 
high at the shoulder and 18 feet in girth—the 
largest elephant known in confinement. 

The library of the museum, in charge of Mr. 
A. Woodward, contains about 13,000 volumes and 
6,000 pamphlets: not large, as compared with 
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many other libraries, but composed strictly of 
valuable works pertaining to natural science. 

In connection with the Department of Public 
Instruction, an annual series of lectures has been 
given by Professor A. L. Bickmore to the teach- 
ers of New York and vicinity, on topics of nat- 
ural history. The lectures are illustrated by pho- 
tographic views «nd by the museum collections, 
and the large attendance has proved their popu- 
larity. Recently arrangements have been made 
for monthly lectures to be given to members of 
the museum ; and also, on legal holidays, free 
illustrated lectures respecting the natural re- 
sources and characteristic scenery of this coun- 
try, and kindred subjects ; these latter being for 
the benefit of the people who throng the build- 
ing on holidays. 

The subjects of some of the lectures delivered 
during the past two years show what interesting 

: topics are brought before the 
teachers and others who are 
privileged to attend them: 
The Palisades and Highlands, 
The Catskills and the Adiron- 
dacks, The Lakes and Glens 
of New York, The St. Law- 
rence and the Saguenay, The 
Stem and the Leaf, The 
Forests of America ; Holland 
—Amsterdam; Denmark, 
Sweden and Southern Nor- 
way; The National Yellow- 
stone Park ; Colorado—Pike’s 
Peak and Monument Park ; 
The Cafions of the Rocky 
Mountains ; California — the 
Yosemite Valley ; Alaska. 

The success of the American 
Museum is established. 
Manhattan Square gives ample 
room for new buildings as 
they are required ; and only 
a liberal endowment fund 
seems needed to secure the 
rapid growth and permanent 
high rank of this institution. 
At this time of writing about 
$300,000 have been contribut- 
ed to this fund. Mtich more 
is requisite, and generous do- 
nations are confidently ex- 
pected. 

No more praiseworthy or ef- 
fective avenue of usefulness is 
open to persons of wealth than 
the fostering of an institution 
devoted, as this is, to scientific 
progress and the education of 
the public. 
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NANSEN ON THE NORWEGIAN SKI. 


AN APRIL FOOL. 


By DovucLas SLADEN. 


Proup -he earl's daughter—but oh, so sweet, 
From her clear, brave eyes to her slim, arched feet! 
Proud—of good Pennsylvanian birth 
The singer, but poor as he entered earth. 
The singer was lost in my Lady May; 
Her face and her grace were his dream all day; 
She shrank as a wooing maiden will, 
Like a swimmer who fears that the sea is chill. 
“Will you walk “in our woods, sir?” asked Lady 
May. 
“The primrose and windflower are out to-day.” 
He was shy with the secret his pride withheld, 
While through the fresh dingles fresh laughter 
belled. 


“T've a note from a lover. I'll show it to you; 
And your counsel I crave. Will you give it, and true?” 
He vowed he was fain, with the gleam of a tear 
On his eye for the death of the dream of a year. 
But to tear-misted eyes seemed the writing to be 
In the hand of a lady, though dashing and free: 
And as they read through it, the mist cleared away. 
’Twas, ‘‘ Why haven’t you asked me? I love you,” 
signed ‘‘ May.” 
‘Like you walks in the woods, sir? These violets 
blue 
And these lilies of Lent I am plucking for you. 
With the sweets of the Spring will you let me repay 
What I owe ?—you have kissed me so often to-day.’’ 


NANSEN ON THE 


Dr. NANSEN’S idea of crossing the great tract 
of inland ice lying between the east and the west 
coasts of Greenland was originated in 1883, by 
the account of Nordenskiéld’s expedition to the 
interior, and the feats of his Lapps, performed on 
their “‘ski” (pronounced ‘‘she”), or Northern 
snowshoes. 

Dr. Nansen had made it a crucial point that all 
his coadjutors should be expert ‘skilébners ” 
(snowshoers), but even in this elementary qualifi- 
cation the Lapps were much inferior to the Nor- 
wegians. The whole party, however, once em- 
barked in the undertaking, worked loyally and 
harmoniously, and the leader gracefully expresses 
his gratitude by dedicating his book, ‘The First 
Crossing of Greenland,” to them. 

The “ski” plays such a prominent part in the 
expedition that the author devotes a chapter to 
its history and practice. He goes the length of 
saying that his journey across (ireenland owes its 
origin entirely to the sport of ‘‘skilébning.” He 
himself knew how to manage the “ski” when 
four years old: ‘Ski.’ then, as will have been 
already gathered, are long narrow strips of wood, 
those used in Norway being from three to four 
inches in breadth, cight feet more or less in 
length, one inch in thickness at the centre under 
the foot, and beveling off to about a quarter of 
an inch at either end. In front they are curved 
upward and pointed, and they are sometimes a 
little turned up at the back end too. The sides 
are more or less parallel, though the best forms 
have their greatest width in front, just where 
the upward curve begins, but otherwise they are 
quite straight and flat, and the under surface is 
made as smooth as possible. The attachment 
consists of a loop for the -toe, made of leather or 
some other substance, and fixed at about the 
centre of the ‘ski,’ and a band which passes from 
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this round behind the heel of the shoe. The 
principle of this fastening is to make the ‘ski ’ 
and foot as rigid as possible for steering purposes, 
while the heel is allowed to rise freely from the 
‘ski’ atZall times. 

“*QOn flat ground the ‘ski’ are driven forward 
by a peculiar stride, which in its elementary form 
is not difficult of acquirement, though it is capa- 
ble of immense development. They are not 
lifted, and the tendency which the beginner feels 
to tramp away with them as if he were on mud- 
boards in the middle of a marsh must be strenu- 
ously resisted. Lifting causes the snow to stick 
to them, so they must be pushed forward over its 
surface by alternate strokes from the hips and 
thighs, the way being maintained between the 
strokes by a proper management of the body. 
The ‘ski’ are kept strictly parallel meanwhile, 
and as close together as possible, there being no 
resemblance whatever, as is sometimes supposed, 
to the motion employed in skating. In the hand 
most ‘skilébners ’ carry a short staff, which is used 
partly to correct deficiencies of balance, but by 
the more skillful chiefly to increase the length o 
the stride by propulsion. In many country dis- 
tricts this pole often reaches a preposterous length, 
and in some parts, too, a couple of short staffs 
are used, one in each hand, by the help of which, 
on comparatively flat ground, great speed can be 
obtained. When the snow is in thoroughly good 
condition the rate of progress is quite surprising, 
considering the small amount of effort expended, 
and as much as eight or nine miles can be done 
within the hour. 

It is possible to go uphill on the “ski,” and 
downhill at an astonishing rate. <A still more 
wonderful performance is that of jumping on the 
“ski”: “ The jumping is done on a steep hillside | 
which has a gradient of perhaps from 30° to 40°. 
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In the middle of the hill a bank of snow is built, 
or there may be some natural break in the ground 
or projecting rock which serves the same purpose. 
The jumper slides down from the top of the hill 
on to this bank, which, owing to the great pace 
which he has already attained, throws him far 
out into the air, whereupon, after a longer or 
shorter journey through space, he alights on 
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the slope below and continues his headlong 
course at an even greater speed than before. The 
jumper may, and as a rule does, very much in- 
crease the length of his leap by gathering himself 
together and taking a spring just as he leaves the 
projecting bank. In this way sixty, seventy, or 
even ninety, feet may be cleared when the snow 
is in good order.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAY. 


Who will say that this practical age has killed 
all remance ? The following narrative, related 
in the New York 77ibane, is a true one, and is 
vouched for by very high authority. The charm- 
ing grace and dramatic expression with which it 
was told is, of course, lost in this second edition ; 
but as a sad, yet true, tale, of which an American 
girl is the heroine, it is given herewith as nearly 
as possible as related : ‘One of our rich oil kings 
(or if it was not oil, he was king of something 
rich) went to Paris a little over a year ago, taking 
with him his wife and‘ his beautiful daughter, a 
lovely and childlike maiden, who showed not the 
slightest trace of resemblance to the worthy people, 
her parents. All that money could do to develop 
this charming creature had been lavished upon her. 
She could sing most sweetly, play with charming 
interpretation, dance like an houri, draw and 
paint with uncommon talent—in short, she was 
perfection, and her parents simply idolized her. 
She had not been long in Paris when she attracted 
the attention of young Prince Z——, heir to one 
of the oldest families of Italy. Through an em- 
inent American, whom the prince numbered 
among his acquaintances, he obtained an intro- 
duction to the young lady, and became her de- 
voted cavalier, surrounding her with attentions 
and showering upon her flowers, bonbons, and 
everything that the world deems it permissible 
for a young man to bestow upon a maiden. The 
father, however, viewed his attentions with cold 
dislike, and finally took his daughter away from 
Paris. 

“Our American family found pleasant quarters 
in Naples, and thither the prince followed them, 
renewed his attentions, and finally waited upon 
the father to request permission to win the girl 
for his wife. Ie met with a prompt and decided 
refusal. Disappointed and astonished, the prince, 
who was young, handsome and rich, and whose 
title was of the oldest, requested an explanation. 
‘T have three reasons,’ said the sturdy Amer- 
ican, ‘each one of which would be sufficient to 
settle the question. In the first place, I would 
never give my daughter to a Roman Catholic; 
secondly, she shall never marry a foreigner ; and 
last, and by no means least, she is all we have, 


and her mother and I could never consent to be 
separated from her.’ 

“In vain the prince pleaded ; the father was 
obdurate ; and again the girl, who seems to have ° 
been wonderfully passive in the affair, was taken 
away—this time back to Paris. Prince Z—— re- 
mained at home, disconsolate. And now comes 
the part of the story which is equally disappoint- 
ing and romantic. The girl died after a few days 
of sudden illness. Of course she ought to have 
lived and married the prince, but this is a true 
story, and it cannot change the facts. A mutual 
friend wired the prince, who arrived, however, 
too late to see the face of her whom he had loved 
so passionately and suddenly. Meeting on the 
common ground of grief for the loved and lost, 
the prince and the father were reconciled. A 
large ship was chartcred, and its largest cabin 
beautifully fitted up as a chapel, in which, upon a 
bier, was placed the coffin containing the em- 
balined body of the dead girl. Then the ship, 
with father and lover on board, set sail for home. 

«All through the long voyage the candles are 
kept burning, and daily service is held in the 
mortuary-chapel, which the two mourners inva- 
riably attend. The millionaire owns his own 
docks, and the stately ship sails up into the har- 
bor, coming to anchor at the very portals of the 
maiden’s own dearly loved home. On the dock 
are 2,000 workmen of her father’s, with crape on 
hat and sleeve, waiting for their dead. Slowly 
the coffin is lowered to the boat ; reverently it is 
carried on the land, where stand the many men 
with bared heads to receive it. And very care- 
fully and tenderly it is lifted by six chosen bear- 
ers, and slowly and solemnly it is borne up the 
long avenue to the house. 

‘‘The father and the prince become intimate 
through their weird journey, and in their mutual 
sympathy walk together in the procession, the 
men forming two by two and falling into rank. 
The last rites are paid, the body committed to its 
native earth, and without one look at the New 
World, the prince takes a steamer the day after 
for Europe. That this man should have been 
fated to love this woman with love as strong as 
death seems passing strange.” 
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(PARAPHRASED FROM JOAQUIN MILLER’s DeEscRIPTION, BY WILLIAM F, BuRBANK.) 


As LONE as God, and white as Winter moon, For Heayen’s yoice calls out through silver bars, 

Mount Shasta’s peak looks down on forest gloom. To Shasta’s height: calls out below the stars, 

The storm-tossed pine and warlike-looking firs And speaks the way, as though but quarter rod 

Have rallied here upon its silver spurs. From Shasta’s top unto its maker, God. 

Eternal tower, majestic, great and strong, In fabled days, when Indian left the earth, | 
So silent all, except for Heayen’s song— From here he passed—from land that gave him birth— 
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Unto his heayen, ’mid lines of light and song ; 
He reached the stars from Shasta, great and strong. 


A DOCTOR'S TRAGEDY. 


By CEcIL CHARLES. 


I was standing at the foot of the staircase, in 
the street doorway of the building in which I 
lived. My bachelor apartments were as pretty as 
any to be found in the city. I had gone to con- 
siderable trouble and expense in arranging them. 
In the interior mountain towns of the tropics one 
must pay high for 
luxuries. I was 


standing in the ers 
doorway, drinking { f 
in the beauty of the Wy 


morning ; all morn- 
ings in Central 
America are beauti- 
ful, and this was 
one of the sweetest. 
At the end of the 
long street, on the 
outskirts of the 
town, the ground 
rose, forming a sort 
of hill; and up 
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from that rise of ground, vague in the delicate 
bluish mist of the distance, a single palm-tree 
stood, like some wanderer who, belated, had slept 
by the roadside, and now lifted himself to view 
his onward path. And beyond, many miles in 
the, far-off, I saw the indigo-hued slopes, veiled 
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‘*] LIFTED MY HAT, BUT I WAS CONFUSED AT THE SUDDENNESS 


OF HER QUESTION.” 
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with a thin haze like the down upon a purple 
plum, of mighty Irazi. From the other side of 
that noble peak the sun had ascended, whose in- 
tense rays were now compelling from the earth 
in vaporous clouds the heavy showers that had 
fallen during the night. It was October. The 
invierno, or rainy season, was drawing to its close. 
Innumerable birds sang ‘by day in the patios, and 
wheeled at night against the electric-light globes 
in the streets of the city. The orchids that filled 
the little balconies outside my windows were in 
superb flower. I was gazing up at them, when a 
voice at my side startled me. I looked down. 
And there she stood. 

I had seen her before. I knew that she was 
the Miss Godoy who had lately come from New 
York to Central America to teach music. She 
was small, and daintily dressed. She had dark 
hair, and her dark eyes were large and rather 
deep-set. Her nose was long and delicately nar- 
row ; her upper lip also was rather long, but the 
red was fine, and curled crisply outward. Her 
chin was sweet and dimpled, like a child’s. Her 
voice was not childish, however ; it was the me- 
lodious, confident utterance of a woman. 

«Dr. Ostrander,” she said, “can you tell me 
where I can rnt a good piano ?” 

I lifted my hat, but I was confused at the sud- 
denness of her question. She saw this, and smiled. 

*¢Should I introduce myself ?” she murmured. 
“‘Tam Clelia Godoy. I fancied -——” 

“©T am very glad to meet you,” I said, taking 
her smal] hand and holding it fast for a moment. 
The soft glove of undressed kid gave me a pleas- 
ant sensation, calling up memories of my own 
Northern home. The Spanish ladies of the trop- 
ics do not wear gloves, as a rule. 

«« But I startled you,” she hesitated, then smiled 
again. ‘‘I am so perplexed to find an instru- 
ment. Nearly all that I have seen are simply— 
horrible.” 

“‘ Why,” I said, ‘‘for that matter, I suppose I 
have one of the best pianos in the country. The 
rainy season is trying to them, you know.” 

“©You have one!” she repeated, with evident 
interest. 

“¢ Come up and see it,” I suggested on the spur 
of the moment. 

She followed me lightly up the stairs, and en- 
tered my parlor. 

“*Oh, what a delightful room !” she said. 

I opened the piano, and she sat down at once 
and began to play. 

I never have known any other whose playing 
has affected me like Clelia’s. She called it ‘‘ Sou- 
venir of Amsterdam.” I fancied it was a Spinn- 
lied. It entranced me. She finished it, and began 
a selection from the ‘‘Damnation of Faust,” a 
rollicking melody in whose bass tones one could 
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distinguish constantly the diabolical laughter of 
the devil. 

When this was ended she arose to go. 

“Oh,” she said, with a little sigh, but smiling 
at the same time, ‘‘I envy you your piano! Iam 
wicked enough to covet it.” 

“Why, then,” I replied, ‘‘pray make use of 
this instrument as if it were your own. I am 
never at home during the afternoons. Come here 
and play to your heart’s content.” 

She looked up in my face. 

“©Oh, Dr. Ostrander,” she said, ‘‘ how good you 
are! How much I shal] appreciate the kind- 
ness !” 

Her earnestness embarrassed me, yet gave me 
a delightful sensation, such as I had not felt for 
a long, long time. 

I did not see Clelia Godoy again for some 
time, but I knew that she came daily to my 
rooms. Sometimes there were delightful traces 
of her presence. Once I discovered one of her 
visiting-cards, doubled in the centre, and on it, 
scrawled in pencil, ‘<I stole two orchid-blossoms. 
Forgive me.” I put the card in my vest-pocket. 
Ht was a souvenir that I meant to keep always. 
Yet another day I saw a long single hair upon 
the green-cloth cover of the piano. I picked it 
off carefully. At one end it was very dark—black, 
in fact ; it shaded imperceptibly ere the other was 
reached to a reddish golden. 

I kept that, too, in a bit of paper, in my pocket- 
book. 

Although I did not see Miss Godoy, I heard 
frequently of her from others. She had become 
very popular. 

One of the best families had invited her to 
spend a fortnight at their country-place. The 
morning after shc went away I fell seriously ill. 
I had not been perfectly well for some time. Al- 
though robust in appearance, I had had reason to 
suspect myself the victim of an incurable malady. 
A thoroughly temperate life and some little care 
in diet had seemed all that I could do for myself. 
But now I was struck down! I suffered intensely 
for man; days. One afternoon, as I lay, too weak 
to move, though out of pain, I heard my servant 
speaking: to some one. I listened and heard the 
voice o. Clelia Godoy. 

I called to the boy and bade him ask the sefio- 
rita to enter. She looked frightened, but when I 
held ont my hand she came close to the bedside, 
and pressed it between both her own, in their 
soft little yellow gloves, and began to talk to me 
like a young mother to her sick child. 

‘“No one told me,” she repeated over and over. 
“No one let me know. Oh, why did not some 
one tell me? You must have known I did not 
know !” 


I looked up into her face in silence. Joy per- 
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vaded all my feeble body. It was the pure, sweet 
joy of a child who, having wearied through a 
long Northern Winter, goes out one day into the 
woods and finds that Spring has come, with all its 
blossoms. Clelia had returned and brought me 
Spring. Even the odor of violets was there ; 
there was a little cluster pinned upon her bosom. 

‘‘What can I do for you ?” I heard her mur- 
mur. 

“« Play for me,” I said, *‘ the Spinnlied.” 

She went into the parlor and opened the piano. 
O Heaven! How deliciously the music flowed 
into my soul! 

After long days of torment—paradise. 

At length it ceased. I felt her bending over me 
again. 

“IT must go now,” she whispered. 

«But you will come to-morrow!” I said. 
«Promise me.” 


Her face fluttered down to my own. She 
kissed me on the eyes and went away. 
But the odor of violets remained. 1 found the 


little cluster on my pillow later on. 

The following week I was well enough to be 
out. Almost the first thing that I heard was a 
bit of gossip about Clelia Godoy. She was to 
marry Don Octavio Morales, a prominent young 
licentiate at law, a close relation of the family 
with whom she had spent the fortnight in the 
country. The news caused me a mental agony 
far less supportable than the physical pain I had 
borne during my illness. I felt a terrible cer- 
tainty that it was true. 

Octavio Morales was the very flower of man- 
hood. He had the countenance and the bearing 
of a young prince. He had everything—intel- 
lect, scholarship, wit, position, family, youth and 
physical beauty. 

I bore the torture but twenty-four hours. Then 
I went to learn my fate. 

In front of the hotel at which she boarded was 
a beautiful little park, with a fountain and jas- 
mine-trees and roses and beds of sweet alyssum in 
profusion. The hotel had an inclosed balcony 
looking over this park. It was evening, and as 
there was moonlight the street-lamps were un- 
lighted. Clelia asked me to come into this bal- 
cony. And there, in the soft twilight and the 
subtle intoxication of the perfume of flowers, I 
told her that I loved her. 

She moved closer to me, and put her hand into 
mine. 

“TI was afraid you didn't care for me,” she said, 
timidly. 

I drew her upon my heart, and held her fast. 

We were married in December. I had wished 
to take a house, but Clelia had objected. 

“‘Not yet,” she said ; ‘not yet. Not until I can 
speak Spanish well enough to direct the servants. 
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I could do nothing with them as it is. We should 
have to have six or seven, and even then the house 
would be badly kept. Let us lodge at your bach- 
elor rooms, and board at the hotel, just as you do 
at present. There will be room for me, you 
know, because I am little ; Ido not take up much 
space.” 

The enchanting months of the rerano passed 
slowly; days of cloudless heavens and balmy 
winds ; when the sky was like a turquois bell 
hung over a valley of green and gold, and the 
Candelarian hills at the south, and Irazi at the 
east, and Pods and Barba on the north, all seemed 
to have drawn nearer and closer about the alti- 
planicio in which the white city had built itself. 
The exquisite outlines and delicious coloring of 
the landscape, the magnificence of the sunsets, 
upon which I had gazed for years, yet failed to 
see, were now apparent tome. Love had whetted 
my senees. 

Clelia was my idol. I worshiped her. So 
we continued to dwell in that which was for- 
merly my bachelor apartments, but which was 
now an Eden, and I the rib-robbed Adam. The 
orchids prospered in the balconies. And the pi- 
ano sang me into delicious dreams. And God 
knows there was no happier man than I in all the 
zones of the wide, wide world ! 

It was in May. The rainy season was begin- 
ning, I remember, and there was a considerable 
increase of illness. I was kept busier than for 
some weeks. 

One night quite late, for we had retired, a boy 
came with a message from another physician, 
summoning me to a consultation. 

Octavio Morales was dying! I dressed myself 
quickly and hurried off. I stopped to kiss my 
wife good-by, as I always did on leaving her. I 
remember she was sitting up in bed, looking 
white and bewildered. I pressed her down again 
gently and tucked the clothes snugly about her. 
«You will catch cold,” I said; for the nights in 
Central America are always cool, and the tem- 
perature of this, in particular, was low. Half 
an hour later I returned. Clelia was kneeling at 
the open window of the parlor, close to the damp 
boxes of earth in which the orchids grew. She 
had on only her cambric nightgown. 

I looked at her in horror ; and there she turned 
and crouched at my feet. 

“Don’t touch me!” she said, with strange. 
aphonous utterance. ‘‘ I am—a wicked woman.” 

I picked her up and carried her back to bed. I 
thrust the blankets about her shoulders, and stood 
looking in her face. Had she been having a 
nightmare ? 

“Tell me,” she pleaded ; “tell me—is he— 
dead >” 

I took her wrist to feel her pulse, and eaw that 
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her finger-nails were blue. She had gotten a chill. 
All at once a horrible sensation struck into my 
heart. A terrible, jealous suspicion. It was Oc- 
tavio Morales of whom she was speaking. I 
dropped her wrist and shrank away from her. 

“He is dying,” I said. ‘‘ He cannot last until 
daybreak.” I cannot describe the feeling at my 
heart as I spoke these words to my wife. I had 
lived nearly forty years without having known 
such unexpected, unappeasable anguish. And 
still I felt compelled to know the worst. 

«You... . you loved him, then!” I said, 
‘although you told me you did not.” 

“‘I never told you that I did not love him,” 
she answered, faintly. 

I was silent, for this, alas! was true. 
never asked her. 

After a brief silence I spoke again. 

“ But if you loved him, why did you—why did 
you marry me?” 

She sat huddled up and pitiful before me. The 
thought came into my head, how strange it was 
that a puny little creature of half my own weight 
could so shatter me, body and soul, in the draw- 
ing of a breath ! 

“‘T am a’ wicked woman,” she said, shivering 
over the words. ‘I loved Octavio Morales. But 
I.... Iwas poor. I knewthat he... . that 
he would look for a good deal in a wife. I knew 
that . . . . I knew that he liked me. I believed 
that if I had some sort of position... . if I 
had some property .... he would ask me to 
marry him .. . . You loved me, you said. And 
Ithought that you would not live long. I... . 
I liked you very much. If it had not been for Oc- 
tavio, I—I might have loved you. I thought that 
it would be no wrong to marry you... . know- 
ing that you could not live long. I meant to be 
a good wife to you while you lived ; to make you 
happy, if I could. And when you died, you 
would leave me everything that you had. And 
then... . he would think me a most suitable 
wife . . . . I was very wicked, perhaps. Well— 
you can kill me, if you like.” 

She sat huddled up there when she had ceased 
her confession, and looking straight before her, 
not at me, but at the candle which I had set 
upon a little table by the bed. Her long hair 
hung in a dark mass on the white coverlet ; but 
the ends fell snakily over her shoulders, and shone 
redly where the light struck them. 

I got up and put on my hat again. 

I passed slowly down into the street. A deep- 
toned bell was striking midnight. I turned west- 
ward. The streets were silent. I passed one of 
the little policemen at the corner. He saluted me 
respectfully, and I went on. I passed the Merced 
Park, the French Hotel, the Union Bank, the 
Market ; then other stores and houses, until the 
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sidewalk ended. Then I walked in the road. It 
was a night of stars; and I was getting away from 
the lower lights of the city. I kept on and on, 
until, at the end of the street, I had come to the 
sabéna. I trod upon the rain-softened grass and 
looked up into the splendor of the sky. Was it 
Kant who had spoken of the two sublimest things 
in nature, saying that one was the spectacle of the 
starry heavens ; the other, the sense of duty in the 
human heart ?. And my duty ? What was it? I 
had lost everything that made life—life. Life 
was death for me now. 

Hour after hour I walked to and fro in the 
vastness of the sabdna. To and fro, under the 
splendid stars. 

To and fro, until the stars went out and dawn 
came drifting over the mountain-tops. 

I went back slowly to the town, taking another 
road—that which passed the cemeteries. As I 
neared the Pantéon I saw men already astir in 
that beautiful burial ground. I wondered if they 
had come to dig Octavio Morales’s grave. 

I wandered aimlessly. The bells were ringing 
for early mass. I went and sat in one of the 
benches in the little park before the cathedral. 

I must have been there nearly two hours, for 
presently the church-bells rang for eight o’clock, 
and I heard martial music, and the soldiers, 
headed by the full military band, came marching 
past on their way from the palace to the cathe- 
dral, as was their custom every Sunday, for the 
military mass. 

I watched them filing in through the great 
main doors. The band, in its scarlet and indigo 
uniform ; the officers, with their clanking swords ; 
the private soldiers, with their guns. I heard the 
rattle of the drum sounding hollow from the in- 
terior of the great building; the blare of the 
trumpet, and then the beginning of the music. 
It was the overture to ‘‘ William Tell.” 

As I sat listening I saw a boy pass through the 
park and take up a position near the cathedral- 
entrance. I saw that he carried a pile of black- 
edged envelopes. I knew what they contained. 
He began to give them out to some people of the 
better class who passed. As well as if I held 
them in my hands I could tell what might be 
read in printer’s ink, hardly dry upon them: 

«‘El Sefior Don Octavio Morales ha muerto.” 

The announcement of the death and the invi- 
tation to friends to pay the last mark of respect. 

Should I go to Octavio Morales’s funeral ? Why 
should I not ? Had he ever wronged me? Had 
not his life been stainless? It was she who had 
done all. She, Clelia Godoy! She who had 
coolly speculated on my death. 

I knew that I must go home and put on black 
clothes, and have the barber up to shave me. 

I did not look at her. I kept my eyes lowered, 
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as if J were the guilty one. Very soon it was time 
to set out for the house of the dead young man. 

I could not get into the house. It was already 
filled. 1 stood in the street with many others. 
.... At last the coffin was brought out. It 
was covered with flowers. The bearers carried 
it solemnly upon their shoulders. The empty 
hearse followed slowly. It was a vast cortége 
After the coffin, the nearest relatives and friends. 
After the hearse, other acquaintances. The side- 
walks, too, were thronged. It seemed as if every- 
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She came close, and put both her hands upon 
my breast. 

“Do you know,” she said, in the old tone of 
confidence which had won my heart at the be- 
ginning, “‘Iam gladitisso.... lam awicked 
woman, am I not? But I am glad.” 

‘*Clelia,” I said, coldly, ‘‘do not suppose it is 
necessary to deceive me. It is too late.” 

She let her hands fall at her sides. 

‘*Too late!” she murmured. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by—too late? I had to tell the truth. 
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one of importance were in those long lines. Oc- 
tavio Morales was proceeding in state to his last 
resting-place . . . . We turned into the street in 
which was my home. I glanced up involuntarily, 
and saw Clelia in the window. Her gaze was 
upon the flower-heaped coffin. She did not 
move. . . . When I returned to my home Cle- 
lia was still at the window. She came to meet 
me as I went in. 

« Well,” she said, slowly, “he is dead.” 

«< Yes,” I answered, “‘ he is dead. And I—am 
alive.” 


Something forced me to tell it . And now 
that he is dead, we can be happy. He deserved 
to die. He made me love him, without thought 
of asking me to marry him.” 

**Hush !’ I said then, for her words jarred on 
me terribly. ‘ Do not speak of him again. It is 
you who have done it all; yow who have blasted 
my life., I wish that I need never see your face 
again.” 

When I had said this a deadly kind of silence 
ensued. ‘Through the open windows a few in- 
dolent sounds came up from the strect. The 
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creaking of chariot-wheels ; the voices of country 
people on their way to mass at the cathedral. 

Finally Clelia spoke. 

“Well,” she said, “ you need not see it again.” 
Forthwith she turned and walked out of the 
room. 

I let ier go. Ifelt no desire to call her back. 

After awhile I, too, left the room—and the 


house. I went out to make some calls. It was 
eleven o’clock—breakfast-time. But I wanted no 
breakfast. 


It was late afternoon when I returned. It had 
begun to rain, and I was wet and cold. I shivered 
as I turned the knob and went in. The windows 
were open, and a cold wind swept through. There 
was a suggestion of death, a musty odor like that 
of a room where a corpse has lain. I had never 
known such desolation before in my life. The 
rain outside was falling faster and heavier. I 
heard no other sound. I looked into the other 
rooms, and saw that Clelia was not there. She 
had gone out. The desolation and strangeness 
overwhelmed me. I had hoped that she would 
come to meet me. [ had been thinking hard in 
the hours since I left the house. And I had 
come to feel that I must forgive and forget. 
After all, she was only a woman, and women are 
different from men. Poor child! She, at least, 
had told the truth without interested motive. 
She had emptied her heart of its weight. Why 
couldn’t we forget it all? Octavio Morales was 
dead. Couldn’t I make her love me yet ? Couldn’t 
we be really happy—instead of—of what had 
been ? 

But Clelia was not there. I began to long for 
her return. I walked up and down the room, 
hoping for her to come. A long time passed. It 
grew dark. I had begun to feel a torturing anx- 
iety. I knew now that I loved her, could never 
cease to love her. My love was stronger and 
better than that of any parent toward a child that 
has gone wrong. 

It was dark when the door opened, and she 
passed through the parlor into our sleeping 
apartment. I could not see her face, but I 
fancied she walked unsteadily. 

**Clelia,” I said, in a grating kind of whisper. 

She made no reply. I waited, in an agony of 
desire that she come and fling herself into my 
arms. 

Finally I went to her. 
downward on the bed. 
was cold and moist. 

“*Clelia,” I said, “speak to me. I cannot 
endure this alone. It has been an awful shock, 
but I believe my love can survive it. I was 
wrong to be harsh to you. Let us begin over 
again. I will try to—to—— Clelia, speak to me !” 
. She stirred a little; then it seemed as if she 


She was lying face 
I took her hand. It 
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tried to raise herself to me. I quickly drew her 
to my breast. She breathed a deep, long breath, 
as of ultimate satisfaction; a shiver seemed to 
run through her delicate little body. Then she 
was still. 

An awful terror came upon me. 
down and quickly lighted the candle. 
I looked upon was hers, and yet not hers. 
she was dead ! 


I laid her 
The face 
For 
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THE oddest insect in existence—so odd, that 
unless it were vouched for and explained scien- 
tifically would be considered a hoax—is the 
aweto. It is not easy to decide whether it ought 


THE ‘‘ AWETO,” THE ANIMAL-VEGETABLE OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


to be classed under the fauna or flora of New 
Zealand, for it is as much vegetable as animal, 
and, in final stage, it is a vegetable, and nothing 
else. This is the vegetable caterpillar, called by 
naturalists Hipialis virescens. It is a perfect 
caterpillar, and a fine one also, growing to three 
and a half inches. Until it is full grown it con- 
ducts itself very much like any other insect, ex- 
cept that it is never found anywhere but in the 
neighborhood of the rata-tree, a large scarlet- 
flowered myrtle, and that it habitually buries 
itself a few inches under ground. Then, when 
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the aweto is fully grown, it undergoes a wonder- 
ful change. For some inexplicabie reason, the 
spore of a vegetable fungus, the Spheria Robert- 
sti, fixes itself directly on its neck, takes root, 
and grows, like a diminutive bulrush, from six to 
ten inches high, without leaves, and with a dark- 
brown head. This stem penetrates the earth over 
the caterpillar, and stands up a few inches above 
the ground. The root grows simultaneously into 
the body of the caterpillar, which it exactly fills 
in every part, without altering its form in the 
slightest degree, but simply substituting a vege- 
table substance for an animal substance. As soon 
as this process is completed, both the caterpillar 
and fungus die, and become dry and hard, but 
without shriveling at all. The thing is then a 
wooden caterpillar, so to say, with a wooden bul- 
rush standing wtp from its neck. Papier mdché, 
perhaps, would better describe it than wood. It 
can be taken out of the ground entire, and pre- 
served for any time. Where the aweto is found 
many specimens can be obtained. 


GENIUS AND ITS METHODS. 


Lorp TENNYSON some time since gave to a 
newspaper correspondent an account of his method 
of composition. Whenever he secs a picturesque 
scene in nature he jots down the four or five 
words which describe it most perfectly, to be 
worked afterward into his poems. “A full sea 
glazed with muffled moonlight”; ‘Its stormy 
crests that smote against the skies” ; ‘‘ slow-drop- 
ping veils of thinnest lawn,” are examples of these 
‘studies from the life.” 

The last line, applied to a vapory waterfall in 
the Pyrenees, was sharply condemned when it ap- 
peared, the critic stuting that ‘‘Mr. Tennyson 
evidently studied waterfalls in the theatre, where 
they were represented by sheets of lawn.” 

Dickens had precisely the same patient, labori- 
ous habit in preparing material for his novels. A 
peculiar or marked house, face, name or manner 
never escaped his keen eye. A word scribbled on 
the back of an envelope, a fact sketched on his 
thumb-nail under the dining-table, were the dry 
bones which grew into vivid, breathing reality. 

This slow, careful method of piling brick on 
brick in the building of an immortal work is very 
different from the idea of most youthful writers. 
They imagine that all the creations of genius are 
dreamed into the world. 
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In the vast and diverse range of interesting 
discoveries accomplished within the past half- 
century, the revelations of archeology hold an 
important. domain. India, Assyria, Babylon, 
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Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Crete and Carthage have yielded from the long- 
buried ruins of ancient cities, temples and palaces 
much accurate knowledge of remote’ ages of hu- 
man civilization. The great empires of Western 
Asia, the mighty builders on the banks of the 
Euphrates and of the Nile, the sages of Chaldea, 
the relics of magnificent Nineveh, the traces of 
Hittite conquerors, the wealth and skill of the 
enterprising Phonicians, have obtained precise 
witness to their antique grandeur from the use of 
the spade and shovel ; while philologists and de- 
cipherers of inscriptions, and students of archaic 
styles of art, have, by comparing the elements of 
languages and the types of architecture and sculpt- 
ure, cast light on the early history of the world. 
Since Botta and Layard, nearly fifty years ago, 
determined to search the contents of the mound 
of Nimroud, digging for knowledge of the dead 
past has tanght us far more than Herodotus could 
tell ; and the Rollin we read in our boyhood seems 
@ compilation of mythical fables. Among the 
enthusiastic and persevering men, English, 
French, Italians and Germans, whose unsparing 
voluntary services, often at large private expense, 
have achieved such great results, Heinrich Schlic- 
mann is not the least worthy. He died at Na- 
ples last December, and his work, if not that of 
an eminent classical scholar, remains of abiding 
value to the study of Greek antiquities. 

This remarkable man,’born in January, 1822. 
son of a poor Lutheran clergyman in Mecklen- 
burg - Schwerin, was endowed with the true 
North German qualities of resolute industry and 
intellectual ambition. A child of seven, his im- 
agination was kindled by seeing, in some book, 
a picture of the burning of Troy. He then con- 
ceived the hope of one day exploring the site of 
Priam’s famous city, and could soon read its story 
in Virgil, for his father taught him Latin. But 
at the age of fourteen, after brief schooling at Nen 
Strelitz, this boy was put apprentice to a small 
grocer at Fiirstenberg, and served behind the 
shop-counter five years. In 1841, resolving to 
emigrate, having been disappointed of a mer- 
cantile clerkship at Hamburg, he embarked as 


' eabin-boy in a vessel bound for South America, 


which was wrecked on the coast of Holland. 
Almost destitute, he went to Amsterdam, and 
there got a situation in the counting - house of 
a Dutch merchant. Integrity and diligence se- 
cured his frugal livelihood, dining every day at 
the cost of four cents; spending half his little 
salary on books, he taught himself English, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese. 
In 1844 he became foreign corresponding clerk 
and bookkeeper to Messrs. Schréder, indigo and 
general. merchants. He learnt Russian, without 
a teacher, and they sent him to do their business 
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at St. Petersburg. There, some years later, he 
started as a merchant on his own account. With 
speedy success, he opened a new line of trade to 
California, went thither in 1850, after the gold 
discoveries, and made money. Having returned 
to Russia, he was still lucky, because shrewd, in 
profits on goods imported just before the ports 
were closed by the war of 1854. He quickly 
gained a large fortune, but continued his liberal 
studies, devoting two years to Greek. In 1858, 
being rich enough, Schliemann gave up personal 
occupation in trade, and set out on his travels in 
pursuit of the knowledge he loved. He visited 
all the chief cities of Europe, and their universi- 
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Homeric scholar; afterward, by permission of 
the Greek Government, he began his excavations, 
continued till 1873, at Hissarlik, on the plain of 
Troy, followed by those on the site of Mycene, in 
Argos, the reputed kingdom of Agamemnon. 

Dr. Schliemann’s book on Mycene and Tiryns, 
with a preface by Mr. Gladstone, was published 
in English in 1877; and he came to London with 
a collection of antiquities, which was exhibited at 
the South Kensington Museum, but which is now 
at Berlin. This was the Hissarlik collection ; but 
Dr. Schliemann’s later explorations have added to 
these supposed relics of Troy. His own book on 
«‘Troy and its Remains” had appeared in 1874, 
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ties, libraries and museums, went up the Nile, 
looked on Jerusalem, and arrived in Greece, 
which later became his second home. 

But for some years, by cares for the settlement 
of his commercial transactions, with a prolonged 
lawsuit, Schliemann’s application to the task of 
his lifelong purpose was still delayed. In the 
meantime he traveled round the globe, visiting 
China and Japan, his account of which was pub- 
lished in French, and made friends in the United 
States. He visited Greece again in 1868, made 
some archeological observations in the Pelopor- 
nesus, Ithaca and the Troad, and wrote a French 
treatise upon them. In 1870 he settled at Ath- 
ens, marrying a Greek young lady, who is also a 


after which he was employed three years in un- 
earthing the ruins of Mycene, finding the rock- 
cut tombs, as he supposed, of Atreus, his son 
Agamemnon, the Priticesses Cassandra and an- 
other daughter of Agamemnon, and Eurymedon, 
the king’s charioteer. Critics are skeptical con- 
cerning the identification of these sepulchres at 
Mycene, though Pausanias, a writer of the sec- 
ond century after Christ, says that they existed. 
Golden vases and ornaments were also found by 
Dr. Schliemann in the tombs. But equal doubts 
are entertained with regard to the identity of 
Priam’s Ilium with one of the four towns, or forts 
and palaces, of different ages, in successive layers, 
of the mound of Hissarlik in the Troad. 


, «DAY AT PALO ALTO STOCK FARM. 


By CARRIE STEVENS WALTER. 


ALIFORNIANS, as a rule, are 
given to felicitating them- 
selves upon their advant- 
ages ; whether justly so or 
not remains for a jury of 
the outside world to decide 
when the evidence is all 
in. Not the least among the 
objects which occasion this self- 
gratulation is the Palo Alto Horse Farm, which 
is one of the largest and most important in the 
world. Palo Alto Farm is located in Santa Clara 
and San Mateo Counties, some thirty miles from 
San Francisco, the tract of land itself—con- 
sisting of some 8,000 acres—being one of several 
magnificent properties donated by Senator Le- 
land Stanford and Mrs. Stanford to the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. For several years it has 
been devoted to the breeding and training of 
blooded horses, this fascinting pursuit being, per- 
haps, the only recreation which Senator Stanford 
permits himself, in his life of incessant care and 
occupation. Like every line of work which ac- 
knowledges the executive genius of this 
gentleman, his breeding farm is a model 


ceeded at once to the business of our visit, i.e., 
seeing the horses and inspecting the arrangements 
for their care and training. > 

Some twenty stallions and about three hundred 
and sixty mares are kept for breeding purposes, 
and it is safe to say that these include many of 
the famous horses of the world. We visited first, 
as a point of courtesy, the patriarch of the stud, 
Electioneer (since dead), whose sire, Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, of Imported Messenger blood, was 
the greatest trotting progenitor, probably, that 
ever lived; and whose dam, the famous Green 
Mountain Maid—in whose veins mingled several 
strains of noble blood, including that of the Ara- 
bian Grand Bashaw—holds the first place in the 
list of famous brood mares. It is claimed that 
Electioneer himself leads all living sires of 2:30 
trotters, and has as his progeny more horses that 
have public trotting records of 2:20, or better, than 
any horse that ever lived. We felt as though in the 
presence of royalty when the grand old fellow was 
led forth by his groom for our inspection, and 
right royally, as his just due, did he receive our 


of its kind, and as such has become a 
sort of Mecca to horse-breeders and 
fanciers everywhere. 

Accompanied by a party of friends, 
including Mr. A. P. Hill, the artist, of 
San José, the writer had the good fort- 
une recently to spend an entire day at 
this establishment. Arriving at Menlo 
—the railway station nearest our des- 
tination—we were met by the carriage 
from the farm, drawn by the beautiful 
gray horses so well known to those fa- 
miliar with the place. The way to the 
farm, some two miles distant, led past 
the Summer residence of Senator Stan- 
ford, and through acres of magnificent 
park which, with its countless varieties 
of trees, would delight the eye of an 
Englishman. Despite the recent un- 
precedented rains, the broad graveled 
roads were in excellent condition, the 
grass and trees bright with verdure, and 
our ride was one of unmixed enjoyment. 
The numerous buildings of the farm, 
such as barns, stables, houses for em- 
ployés, etc., are ranged around a large 
square, and cover several acres. Driv- 
ing into this open space, we were receiy- 
ad by the superintendent of the farm, 
under whose courteous guidance we pro- 
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admiration. We thought of Byron’s mighty steed, 
‘‘who seemed the patriarch of his breed.” Stand- 
ing fifteen hands two and a half inches in height, 
of a dark, rich bay color, with limbs as clean-cut 
as though carved in ebony, and a head distin- 
guished for its magnificent development in the 
phrenological. regions of intelligence and benevo- 
lence, Electioneer is, indeed, a model horse. He 
is now nearly twenty-three years old, having been 
purchased by Senator Stanford in New York, and 
brought to California in 1876. His groom is 
quite a character in his way, as he is now eighty- 
six years of age, and devotes his entire time to 
his famous charge with a devotion and enthusi- 
asm quite remarkable. Between the two there 
evidently exists the most perfect understanding, 
and, doubtless, each frequently pardons and over- 
looks little eccentricities on the part of the other 
with the thought, “‘ Poor fellow, he is getting old, 
and I must be considerate of his failings.” We 
desired to take a photograph of the horse, and 
upon this fact being mentioned to him by the 
groom he permitted himself to be placed in posi- 
tion, and his noble proportions regulated to the 
critical camera with the nonchalance of a grandee 
who is not indisposed to please the common peo- 
ple by a trifling condescension. 

The progeny of Electioneer are especially noted 
for the desirable qualities of soundness, excellence 
of disposition, uniformly pure gait and extreme 
speed at an early age. 

Palo Alto, whose stable we next visited, is a 
horse with a world-wide reputation, having made a 
record last year of 2:12} on the Napa Racecourse, 
and having, as a four-year-old, a record of 2:20}. 
His sire is Electioneer, and he was bred at Palo 
Alto. He is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen 
hands high, with every movement of his grace- 
ful body and shapely head betraying his breeding. 
Other noted progeny of Electioneer are: Ansel— 
record, 2:20—a beautiful bay sixteen hands high, 
with a head absolutely perfect in its proportions, 
his dam being a thoroughbred racer able to trace 
her noble lineage through twenty generations ; 
Electricity, a brown six-year-old horse sixteen and 
one-half hands high ; Whips, a bay, with a record 
of 2:274; Azmoor, a bay, with a 2:24$ record— 
besides many others equally worthy. Aside from 
these may be mentioned Piedmont—record, 2:17} 
—bred at Lexington, Ky., and sired by Almont, 
a descendant of Imported Messenger ; Nephew— 
record, 2:36—(sired by Mambrino) who is a Ham- 
bletonian through two great sires, viz., Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah, the sire of his dam, and Edward 
Everett, Mambrino’s sire. Lack of space pre- 
cludes a mention of many others. The beanti- 
ful mare Sunol, with a two-year-old record of 
2:18 and a present record of 2:104, is one of the 
attractions of the farm. All nerve, fire and lithe 
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action, she is one of the most beautiful, as she is 
one of the most famous, horses now living. Her 
sire is Electioneer; and her dam, Waxana, in 
whose veins flows the royal blood of Lexington, 
has a three-year-old record of 2:13. 

Of the 356 brood mares, all but some fifty are 
natives of Palo Alto. The queen of this band is 
the black mare Beautiful Bell, who, like another 
Cornelia, can aptly say of her numerous offspring, 
“‘ Behold my jewels!” The proceeds of sales of 
her colts already foot up something like $112,000 
in coin, with some yet unsold, which is probably 
the largest sum ever realized from the produce of 
one mare. She was bred in Los Angeles County, 
Cal., and was foaled in 1872. Her sire was The 
Moor, whose second dam was a sister of old Ethan 
Allen, and whose sire united several noted strains. 
Beautiful Bell made her record, 2:294, in 1878, 
and was then put in the stud. She is, it is said, 
the only mare who has to her credit two three- 
year-old colts with a record better than 2:20. 
Her colt of 1888, Electric Bell, was sold at six 
months old for $12,500. . 

In breeding at Palo Alto an endeavor is made 
to unite such harmonious traits in sire and dam 
as shall secure the best results in offspring. A 
careful study of heredity is being made, and un- 
der such intelligent management the most satisfy- 
ing results must follow. The mares in foal are 
carefully attended, the diet being especially 
adapted to their condition and the result desired. 
When the foaling season approaches they are put. 
into a barn especially arranged for this purpose, 
each having her own compartment. Three night- 
watchmen are in constant attendance, and intelli- 
gent care distinguishvs the management of both 
mare and foal during this critical time. The 
foal is left with the mother until it is five months 
old, after which it is weaned and its course of in- 
struction begins. It is is first carefully taught to 
lead by a halter ; then, in the Fall, it is put into 
what is called the ‘‘ Kindergarten,” a circular in- 
closure or paddock around which a carefully pre- 
pared track of some ten or twelve feet wide has 
been made. Here the future aspirant for honors 
as a record-beater is first carefully led by an at- 
tendant until he learns what is required of him, 
when he is put through his exercises in trotting. 
The intelligence displayed by these weanlings is 
sometimes ludicrous. Our presence inside the 
inclosure around which these A-B-C lessons 
were being conducted was~ rather, source of 
embarrassment to the youngsters, yet each, after _ 
making the required number of rounds, first one 
way, then reverse, under the direction of the 
‘‘kindergartner,” never failed to stop promptly 
at the call “ All right !” which was the signal to. 
an outside attendant to open the door and let the 
pupil out, to give place to another. Not one 
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failed to obey the signal instantly, or to walk 
demurely out when the door was opened. When 
the colt is some twelve or thirteen months old 
he is broken to harness, and very soon after- 
ward placed on the track for careful and sys- 
tematic training. The track for this purpose is 
a model affair, carefully marked with quarter- 
posts. 

It would be impossible in a sketch of this 
length to give an adequate description of the 
barns, stables and other buildings of the farm. 
Each division of the stud has its separate build- 
ings and inclosures, and throughout the place 
the most perfect system and order prevails. 
There are something like 130 men employed 
about these premises, 90 of whom work solely 
about the horses. There are eight regular driv- 
ers, who do nothing else, and four who are em- 
ployed at what is called ‘‘ jogging ”—i. e., easy 
driving. The workmen are well paid, well fed 
and most comfortably housed, and bear about 
them that air of contentment and satisfaction 
which results from the condition termed “ well- 
kept.” In fact, Palo Alto sets a noble example to 
employers. 

It is but just, in this connection, to give some- 
thing more than a passing mention of the man 
who so carefully interprets and executes the plan 
of management most in accordance with the pol- 
icy and wishes of the distinguished owner of Palo 
Alto. I refer to the superintendent of the farm, 
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Mr. Charles Marvin, whose success as a driver: 
and trainer of horses is second to none in Amer- 
ica, und who has devoted the best years of his 
life to earning this well-deserved reputation. 
Mr. Marvin drives the Palo Alto trotters in all 
races, and his wisdom and skill have done much 
toward the development of what was in the horses. 
to do. He made his first reputation with the- 
noted horse Smuggler, which he purchased from 
a plow-team in Kansas, and put on the turf. 
After winning several great races and making a 
record of 2:15} for the horse, he sold him for 
$40,000. Mr. Marvin jokingly declared that he 
could neither write a magazine sketch nor take a 
photograph ; he could do only one thing well. 
Judging by his present position, he has certainly 
made good use of his one talent, and it strikes- 
me that the man who can do one thing as well as. 
it can be done is a greater success in life than 
the jack-of-all-trades who can half do a score 
of things. 

All too soon, it seemed to us, our delightful day 
at Palo Alto was terminated by the announce- 
ment that the carriage was ready; and again 
drawn by the beautiful grays, we were whirled 
away to the railroad station. Hn route we made 
a detour to pass the buildings, now in course of 
construction, of the famous Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, whose $20,000,000 endowment by 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford, together with the- 
splendid arrangement for its future management, 
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will secure for it a leading place among the avenue of trees, at the head of which rose, shin- 
world’s institutions. It is the monument which ing white, the marble dome beneath which was 
they erect to the memory of their only son. From placed, in this grave of their only child, the dear- 
the university we turned into a broad, beautiful est earthly hopes of Senator and Mrs. Stanford. 


ELECTRIC BELL. 


Mingled with our sym- 
pathy, as we silently passed 
the spot, was a feeling of 
thankfulness that already 
from this tomb should 
have come a beautiful rec- 
urrection of loving-kind- 
ness, whose divine spirit 
has founded universities, 
endowed kindergarten 
schools for poor children, 
and in every way possible 
infolded in its loving care 
Christ’s “little ones.” In- 
deed, 


“* Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his 

cypress-trees !”’ 

Thinking thus, we arrived 
at the station, beautiful 
Menlo, and bidding adieu 
to our team and their 
driver, were soon speeding 
away over a railway line 
which is but a small fibre 
in the great network of 
which Senator Stanford is 
the president and leading 
spirit. Our day’s visit had 
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made evident to us the fact that every line of in- 
‘dustry which acknowledges the executive genius 
-of this remarkable man moves with the order 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 


and system of a clock, whether it be the training 
of a six-months-old trotter, or the management 
of the greatest railway system in America. 


THE SENORS RED ROSES. 


[Presented by Emilio Castelar, at parting, to Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 
By ELENA ELLIOTT DE BANDINI. 


Au, roses red, with hearts of fire! 
True type art thou of Olu Castile, 

Where hearts beat stronger, purer, higher, 
Where foes may hate, but friends are leal. 


Sweet trophies, gathered by the hand 

Of one who well might rule the world, 
Yet strove, in vain, to lift his land; 

All vainly Freedom’s flag unfurled. 


Ah, mighty one! whose hopes are fled, 
Thy life has not been lived in vain; 
So grand a hero never led 
Thy countrymen o’er fields of slain. 


The time for action is not now, 
And thou must know, amid thy rest, 
That he who waits with patient brow 
Oft serves his God and country best. 


Thy tribute of the rose of flame 
To Freedom’s danghter fitting seemed ; 
Her countrymen revere thy name, 
And countless ones with thee have dreamed— 


The dream of Spain among the free, 
Uprisen from her mighty past, 
Into a future liberty, 
In peace and order rooted fast. 


Although thou mayst not see that day, 
Its proudest honors will be thine ; 
A grateful people then will pay 
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Their debt of love about thy shrine. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 


THE book for a classical illustration of Eng- 
glish conversation is ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son.” Belief in this book is, for many, not a lit- 
erary opinion, but a pious conviction. It is 
superfluous to praise it or quote from it. When 
various people were lately called upon by a news- 
paper to state their notions of the best books, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley told how he took ‘ Boswell” 
with him into the heart of Africa ; and Professor 
Mahaffy, in the only systematic treatise we have 
on conversation, rightly asks, ‘‘ What book has 
-ever acquired more deserved and lasting reputa- 
‘tion than ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson ’?” 


In Johnson’s case there was both the hour and 
the man for conversation. They have both gone. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his novels, says that 
the high style of conversation ceased in England 
with Johnson and Burke. The famous circle 
of ‘* Boswell’s Life” and Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Retali- 


_ation ” was one in which a man could ‘fold his 


legs and have his talk out”; and there were men 
ready for it in that quieter eighteenth century. 
Talleyrand, looking back, declared that he who 
had not lived before the French Revolution knew 
nothing of the charm of living. Now, however, 
in I’ngland at least, conversation, like letter- 
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writing and a hundred other social joys of a quiet 
and leisurely age, is fled, and in their place we 
have telegrams, slang and slovenliness. There 
seems to be a general agreement that, in our time, 
conversation is in a bad way. Without repose, 
without a certain strain of old-world courtesy and 
manners, in short, conversation is impossible. 
Many will agree with M. Rénan, who finds this 
to be a pushing, selfish, democratic age, of which 
‘* first come first served ” is the rule, and which 
has ceased to pay any heed to civility. Nor is 
this a question only of manners. When the phi- 
losopher Schopenhauer used to dine in tail-coat 
and white tie at the table @hdte in Frankfort he 
used daily to place a gold piece beside his plate. 
“«That,” he explained, when asked, “is to go to 
the poor whenever I hear the officers discuss any- 
thing more serious than women, dogs and horses.” 
The gold piece always reappeared, and I fear it 
would do so in places nearer than Frankfort. 
Forty years ago Sir Arthur Helps, in “ Friends 
in Council,” pronounced the “main current of 
society dreary and dull.” It has not improved 
since. A Fortnightly Reviewer recently referred 
to the decay of the art of conversation. ‘The men 
of the ‘“‘ Mermaid,” or the friends of Falkland, or 
of Johnson, would be disgusted with the “‘ wealthy 
curled darlings of our nation.” A society journal 
speaks of the ‘‘thin, smart, bald talk of the pres- 
ent day”; and Mr. Mallock, in that rather impu- 
dent but clever book, the ‘‘ New Republic,” says 
“* that men are just as iimoral as in the time of 
Charle: II., and much more stupid. Instead of 
decking their immorality with the jewels of wit, 
they clumsily try to cover it with the tarpaulin of 
respectability. The fop of Charles’s time aimed 
at being a wit and a scholar. The fop of ours 
aims at being a fool and a dunce.” 

Some may say that the talker, like the poet, 
is born, and not made. But, after all, the 
‘“‘ warbling-his-native-woodnotes-wild” theory is 
a very doubtful one. Nature must do much, but 
art must add thereto. Ben Jonson, in his lines 
to the memory of Shakespeare, debates this ques- 
tion and concludes that ‘‘a good poet’s made as 
well as born.” The same may be said of « good 
talker. He is in part born and in part made. 
There are, of course, some people without the 
proper mental qualifications. But even where 
such natural qualifications exist they do not suf- 
fice. A very little social experience makes us 
shudder at the idea of the untutored talker. We 
ae sometimes tempted to believe that men of the 
Polonius stamp are sent to remind us that the 
curse is not yet removed. But there is a greater 
nuisance than Polonius. There is the bore of an- 
other species—who is brutal and calls it sincerity, 
or impertinent and calls it anxiety for your soul. 
Let us have art, then, as well as nature. Distine- 
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tion in conversation is a very rare thing, more 
rare even than oratorical power. One great rea- 
son for this is that, even among those who would 
desire it, many do not find the requisite social con- 
ditions ; and of those who do, not one in a thou- 
sand possesses the requisite combination of phys- 
ical, mental and moral qualities. Some have 
powder and no ball; others, ball and no powder. 
Some have great command of language and little 
of thought. With others the conditions are re- 
versed. 

The members of any social group must neither 
be too intimate, too numerous nor too unequal. 
In family life, men and women, long familiar, 
are apt to know too much and to hope too little. 
Few, indeed, are the strictly domestic circles in 
which mental energy would be found for much 
sustained or animated conversation of the right 
sort. Some may be too selfish to exert themselves 
there. Others are chilled by their surroundings. 
They find themselves underestimated ; or, worse, 
they know everyone there so well—again and 
again have they traveled over each other’s minds; 
or they perhaps remember the desolating saying 
that ‘‘ there is in every man or woman something 
which, if you knew it, would make you hate 
them.” For purposes of conversation a man will 
often find himself more at home when away from 
home, and amongst those who, as distinguished 
from relatives on the one hand and acquaintances 
on the other, are to be called friends. 

Nor must the circle be too large. 
ing of public banquets of strangers. They area 
contradiction in terms. Big dinner parties of ill. 
assorted guests also are failures from a conversa- 
tionalist point of view. A fireside, or a table, 
round, if possible, and, say, four or half a dozen 
guests, are sufficient. More will break up into 
separate knots, and fewer mean a ¢éte-d-téte. <«I 
had,” says Thoreau, ‘at Walden, three chairs in 
my house ; one for solitude, two for friendship, 
three for society.” The hermit Thoreau, in his 
hut at Walden was wiser than the man who looks 
for society in a crush. An unhappy husband, 
living in Portland Place, whose wife inflicted 
huge partics upon him, was standing in a very for- 
lorn condition leaning against the chimney-piece. 
A gentlemzn came up to him and said: “Sir, as 
neither of us aro acquainted with any of the peo- 
ple here, I think we had best go home.” 


IT say noth- 


NO DELIGHT IN HIS WORK. 
By Davip Ker. 

TRADITION tells of a certain affectionate father 
who tried to comfort his crying child by saying to 
her, in soothing tones: ‘Now, be a good girl, 
Bessie, and don’t cry any more, and I’ll take you 
to-morrow morning to see the man hanged.” 
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This worthy gentle- 
man had, undoubted- 
ly, a somewhat pecu- 
liar notion of pleas- 
ure; but his case is 
by no means without 
parallel. It was ex- 
actly reproduced in 
the diary of a young 
lady who chronicled 
as follows the experi- 
ences of her first ‘visit 
to Rome: ‘‘We en- 
joyed ourselves very 
much, and saw all the 
pretty sights. We saw 
the Colosseum, and 
we saw the Vatican, 
and we saw Raphael’s 
paintings, and we saw 
aman’s head cut off.” 

Even more extra- 
ordinary was the pe- 
culiar taste of a little 
girl barely four years 
old, who happened to 
be staying at a house 
in which I, at that 
time a venturesome Alpine climber, was under sur- 
gical treatment, my right foot having been terri- 
bly mangled by broken ice. The daily operation 
of sponging and bandaging the torn flesh was 
so revolting that the other members of the house- 
hold always hurried out of the room the moment 
they saw that it was about to begin; but this 
mere child watched the whole performance from 
beginning to end with a face radiant with enjoy- 
ment; and when she happened to come in one 
day just too late for her horrible treat she burst 
into tears, and howled and screamed, and could 
not be comforted till she was reminded that the 
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operation would ‘be 
all done over again 
the very next morn- 
ing. 

But even this was 
surpassed not long 
ago by a veteran sailor 
aboard an English 
man-of-war, who held 
the proud position of 
*fcaptain of the 
head ”—i. e., superin- 
tendent of the gang 
of men whose pleas- 
ing duty it was to 
clean out the coops 
and pigsties, empty 
the tubs of garbage, 
and, in short, clear 
the ship of refuse of 
every kind. One day 
the old fellow came 
to make complaint 
against one man of 
his chosen band of 
scavengers as ‘no 
good for his work, 
nohow.” 

‘‘What’s wrong with him ?” asked the captain. 
“Ts he insubordinate ?” 

‘* Well, no, he ain’t exactly insubordinate,” re- 
plied the veteran, as reluctantly as if, for the 
man’s own sake, he would gladly have said that 
he was. 

‘‘ What, then ? Isn’t he strong enough for the 
work ?” was the next inquiry. 

“‘Oh, yes, I suppose the fellow is plenty strong 
enough,” replied the “‘ captain of the head.” “It 
ain’t the power that’s wantin’ to him ; it’s the 
spirit. He does what you tell him to do, but he 
don’t take no delight in his work.” 


A DAY AT PALO ALTO.—THE THIRD KINDERGARTEN.— SEE PAGE 409. 


LITTLE BABETTE. 


By F. Gwi.r. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oup Babette, poor Babette ; she was dead. 

Only a green and silent mound on the hill above 
the pleasant vineyard to mark the spot where she 
slept with those of her generation. Humbly she 
lived out her poor life; her riches were laid up in 
heaven. ; 

Little Babette, her grandchild, often came to 
the cemetery to hang wild flowers on the rude 
cross at the head of the quiet grave. Often she 


lay down in the long grass and called to her 
Vol. XXXI., No. 4—27. 
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“* WALKING ALONG NOW IN A DAYDREAM, SHE WAS AWAKENED 


BY THE SOUND OF A VERY GENTLE, STRANGELY FAMILIAR 
VOICE: ‘UNATTENDED—AND 8O FAR FROM HOME! YOU 
ARE BRAVE, FAIR DEMOISELLE.’” 


grandmother again and yet again; but no an- 
swer ever came. ‘Then the little one would fall 
asleep in the warm sunshine, and waking in the 
gray twilight, fancy all the tombstones, standing 
tall and white, the ghosts of the angels ; and she 
would creep home, all unafraid, with a prayer to 
the saints in her childish heart. Dear little Ba- 
bette ! 

‘“Wouldst like to become a nun ?” the curé 
once asked her. 

“‘T love to pray and sing when the organ is 
praising the good God,” she answered ; “but I 
love not to live indoors, or in a garden only, far 
away from the vineyards and the blue sky, and 
the breeze that sighs and whispers many secrets.” 

“‘La Belle Babette ” they called her ; foster- 
sister she was to the young lady at the chateau, 
with whom she learned to embroider, dance, 
knit, and even read, it was darkly hinted. But 
the chdtelaine departed to the gay French court, 
and Babette, the orphan, fell to the care of the 
Sulpician Sisters for three years. And because 
of her extreme youth and dependent condition, 
when the cargo of ‘‘ King’s Girls,” as they were 
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styled in those days, was conducted to New France 
under chaperonage of the Sisters, Babette was not 
consulted as to her future destiny, but sent out 
unconscious of the fact that she might fall to the 
lot of the most eligible suitor. Storm and shfp- 
wreck they encountered, and at the end of the 
voyage the ocean, as though loath to part with 
so sweet a sea-maiden, made one last effort to re- 
tain little Babette. They were ont in the open 
boats opposite the harbor of Halifax, and in proc- 
ess of landing. The sailors failed to notice the 
small maiden who rose benumbed with cold, and 
over she fell. Then there was a gleam of scarlet 
and a flash of gold, and two minutes later Babette 
found herself on shore in the arms of a dashing 
young officer. 

“*Cold poor little one!” he said, in the sweet, 
polished French that they spoke at the chateau. 

“Let me go !” she gasped. : 

“Yc: were nearly gone, pauvrette. I was fort- 
unate to be in time to save you.” 

“You, you!” she stammered, blushing. ‘Is it 
possible you rendered me so great a service ?” 

““T had that very distinguished honor,” he re- 


joined, with a smile in his handsome eyes which | 


both pleased and alarmed unsophisticated Ba- 
bette. 

“T thank you, monsieur, for your nobility, 
since I owe to it my poor existence. Conduct 
me, I pray you, to the Sisters.” 

It was a very fine speech for little Babette, and 
the young officer laughed as if he knew it. 

“T will not hurt you, little one; such bar- 
barity is not possible to a gentleman of France. 
Did you expect to find us savages, fair little 
pilgrim >?” 

“© Yes,” Babette responded, shyly ; “‘and very 
cruel.” 

“*The¥ will not be cruel to you,” he rejoined, 
smiling. 

Babette, putting a different meaning to his 
light gallantry, blushed scarlet. 

«« Adieu—I go,” she said with bewitching dig- 
nity. And Mme. Valentia approaching to con- 
duct her back to her flock, observed, mentally : 

‘“Truly Babette is a decorous child.” 

* * * * * * 

Mme. Valentia and the Sisters disposed most 
advantageously of their fair cargo in the matri- 
monial market, and went back for more. But 
alas! little Babette was not in the Sisters’ good 
graces; for a maiden so dangerously beautiful 
upon their hands, who refused the protection 
of a good husband, was a riddle difficult to 
solve. 

One day Babette was an unwilling listener to 
a speech of madame’s to her favorite nun. 

«Steps must be taken to make Babette comply. 
A third desirable marriage she has avoided. “Tis 
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pity she is peasant-born, else the Count de Lisle 
might have espoused her.” 

They. walked in the long garden attached to 
the house of the ‘‘ King’s Girls,” and forgot Ba- 
bette was close behind them. The poor little 
maid fejl back with burning cheeks. Listlessly 
she wandered to the great iron gates, open for a 
wonder. In a moment Babette had slipped ont 
and was running across a wide field, then up a 
shady lane. Walking along now in a daydream, 
she was awakened by the sound of a very gentle, 
strangely familiar voice : 

“‘Unattended—and so far from home! 
are brave, fair demoiselle.” 

Babette started, and seemed about to run away 
again, but the handsome face before her looked 
so truly deferential that her fear was removed. 
It was this, and nof the bravery of his uniform, 
his plumed hat and glancing sword, that pleased 
her unworldly eyes, and caused her to remain. 

“Do you not know Indians haunt the woods ?” 
he pursued. ‘If they had met ‘you to-day— 
My God! to think of the peril you have es- 
caped 1” 

“But I met you only,” Babette replied, with an 
arch smile; ‘*am I not brave ?? 

“ Certainement,” he responded, gayly. ‘My 
good star rose this morning, without doubt.” 

“No, it was the good God,” said Babette, rev- 
erently, “ who let me fall into no worse hands.” 

Then he looked at hev gravely, even with a lit- 
tle. reverence—this dashing young officer, who 
had lived too much at the court to learn any re- 
spect for women ; Babette was to teach him that. 

«You are as devout as a nun,” he said. 

“Ah, but I do not desire to be one !” cried Ba- 
bette ; ‘‘and yet—and vet ” 

“Then wherefore do you hesitate 2” he asked, 
a little cagerly. 

“It is those marriages that appall me,” she re- 
plied. : 

“That is because you are convent-bred, demoi- 
selle,” he rejoined, smiling. 

“Not so; I am country-bred,” said Babette, 
with a strange, beautiful light in her dreamy eyes. 
“‘Tam no demoiselle ; you mistake, monsieur. It 
is the trees and the sun and the great, great sky 
that I love to be under forever and ever. These 
they would tear me away from to become a nun 
or, worse, to be wedded to some one I know not. 
Oh, they were saying dreadful things when I 
came away !” 

“‘Narrate them,” he urged, with keen interest. 

She repeated in a sweet, monotonous voice, as 
if it was a lesson she had learned by rote: 

“°<Tt isa pity Babette is of peasant-birth, else 
the Count de Lisle might have wished to espouse 
her.’ You—you know they are right now,” she 
added, simply. 


You 
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The color suffused his dark face. 

‘ Not that it would be a pity for the count,” 
he answered, laughing oddly. 

“It would be grievous for Babette,” she said, 
quickly, ‘“‘who desires to wed no one. He is 
here for but a short time, they say. Is he good, 
this count they talk much of 7” 

“I do not know,” he rejoined ; % but I think 
he would like Babette.” 

«Ah! she said, eagerly ; “and he has a fine 
abode in Virginia—a plantation, they call it. Is 
it not so ?” 

“Tt is so.” 

«Then I might be his servant,” she said, wist- 
fully. ‘I will write and beg of him that boon. 
Would he not grant it ?” 

“Hardly,” cried her companion, looking su- 
premely shocked. ‘‘ Besides ”— smiling —“‘ what 
could you do ?” 

“‘T could sew and embroider and knit,” began 
Babette, relating with small pride her numerous 
accomplishments, “and sing and dance—only, of 
course, that he would not require—and I could 
sweep, and cook a little,” she concluded, rather 
doubtfully. 

He shook his head. 

“He has plenty of black servants who could do 
all this for him, Babette, and love him into the 
bargain.” 

“Tf he were good, I would do 80, too,” said 
Babette, simply, ‘‘and consign him to the protec- 
tion of the saints night and morning.” 

Again the young soldier finshed darkly. 

They had been walking back all this time, and 
once more reached the great gates. Babette 
stepped within them, but the officer dared not 
trespass further. She looked so sweet and trust- 
ful that his next speech cost him a bitter pang ; 
but he was noble in nature as well as in blood, 
this young Frenchman, and there was springing 
up in his heart, as yet unspoiled by the world, a 
strange reverence for his little countrywoman. 
He said: 

‘Fair little Babette, you must xever venture 
forth again alone.” : 

“The saints are strong to protect,” she an- 
swered, tranquilly. — 

‘« But the Indians are stronger,” he muttered, 
with some irreverence; ‘‘and some white men 
worse than they.” Then aloud: ‘‘ Promise me 
that you do not so again.” 

“I promise nothing,” said Babette ; ‘‘never- 
theless, I will endeavor to obey your wishes.” 

“Nay, that is better than a bond,” he an- 
swered with a strange delight. Then he added, 
abruptly: ‘And even though you will never be 
his servant, Babette, you might pray for the 
Count de Lisle.” 

He gazed a melancholy farewell into her clear, 
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soft, untroubled eyes ; then bent his courtly head 
and put his lips to her small, childish hand. 

*« Adieu, fair little one,” he murmured, and 
turned away. 

And Babette strayed no more withont the 
gates, and night and morning, in the chapel, 
prayed for the Count de Lisle. 

But oftener, far oftener than this, went up to 
the good God a prayer for her nameless friend. 


Cuapter IT. 


It was a gay season in the old town of Ville- 
Marie, known to the modern world as Montreal. 
The Governor was there with his lady, who held 
weekly a grand reception. The event of the 
day was a bridal — no less than that of a little 
peasant girl, brought out by the Sulpician Sisters. 

She was to be wedded in the new Catholic 
church, and everyone was going—as a sort of 
pastime, it must be owned, for the bridegroom, too, 
was but an elderly citizen of the town, a shoe- 
maker by trade. Nevertheless, high mass was 
to be celebrated, and it was said, also, the bride- 
elect was passing fair, as beantiful as any lady in 
the land. When, later, she came up the aisle to 
the grand altar, all eyes were turned upon her 
critically. Ay, she was lovely, without doubt, 
if only there had been a particle of color in that 
marble face. Was it fright that made her so 
pale ? 

So asked the Governor’s lady of a handsome 
young officer who stood beside her, and then 
changed the query to one of concern respecting 
his own health. ‘* Certes, his face rivaled the 
bride’s in pallor ; vet ”—jestingly—‘‘ he was not 
going to be married.” 

“Unfortunately not,” he told her, with a light- 
ness that hid bitter earnest. . 

But the bridal became the nine days’ talk of 
the town, for, just as the priest was about to join 
hands, the bride stepped back, threw up her veil, 
and faced the great congregation. Full of pas- 
sionate appeal was the childish voice : 

«This marriage is forced upon me against my 
will; I claim the protection of the Governor.” 

Then arose a scence of atrange confusion, in the 
midst of which Babette was hurried back to her 
temporary home, but not before she caught a 
glimpse of a figure blazing with jeweled decora- 
tions, springing to the Governor’s side, sword in 
hand. . 

The little maid, who looked as soft as wax, 
had held her own against them all. Threats, en- 
treaties, coaxing, were of no avail. Now she was 
locked into a cell by the indignant Sisters, who 
had never foreseen the possibility of the morn- 
ing’s occurrence. To think that this little child- 
ish creature should carry her obstinacy to such 
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desperate lengths! The day before her plain sub- 
mission had filled them with complacency. They 
told Babette sternly that the Governor could do 
nothing for her; but, unknown to herself, she 
had one powerful friend who would move hetven 
and earth to serve her. 

«The count will do what he can,” said the 
Governor’s lady, deep in conversation one even- 
ing with Babette’s young officer; ‘‘ though un- 
fortunately that is but little. He would most 
gladly rescue the poor little girl; but we must 
ayoid complications. It is not his desire to op- 
pose himself to the church. The count is a good 
Catholic.” 

«J, too, am a good Catholic,” replied the young 
man, flushing; ‘‘but in this -matter I would 
bring all my influ- 
ence at the court 
(which you know is 
not small) to assist 
in upholding the 
authority of the 
Governor.” 

«The only way I 
see out of the diffi- 
culty is to find her 
a more attractive 
husband,” rejoined 
the lady, jestingly ; 
““but you see she is 
peasant-born.” 

«Tis pity, for 
the girl has the edu- 
cation and manners 
vf a demoiselle.” 

Dimly was rising 
im the young sol- 
dier’s mind _ the 
grand spiritual 
meaning of nodblesse 
oblige that his heart 
was fast teaching 
him. However, fate, as some would say, or the 
good God in whom Barbara trusted, delivered her 
shortly from her imprisonment. 

One long day more she spent in her lonely cell, 
frightened, weary, desolate at heart, save when 
she prayed or sang sweet vesper hymns or the 
Latin songs chanted by the nuns. But when the 
great darkness of night came about her she 
wrapped her tiny form in her black mantle, lay 
down and fell asleep as calmly as, when a child, 
she would sleep in the long grass on her grand- 
mother’s grave. Never heard she, in her dreams 
of the angels and the blessed paradise, the sound 
of hurrying feet, the roar of flames, the loud cries 
of terrified women and the shouts of the popu- 
lace. Softly she slept in the bosom of destruc- 
tion, sheltered by the hand of God. 


LITTLE BABETTE. 


“Oh, misére /” cried Mme. Valentia, wringing 
her hands, bereft of her stately austerity. 

Half the town were in the grounds watching 
the burning building ; many in full evening dress, 
just returning from a grand ball given in honor 
of the Governor. Ifis lady herself, at the great 
gates, was sitting in her coach watching the 
scene. Dow from the vehicle sprang our young 
French hero, and, higher up, joined the circle of 
shivering nuns. 

**Are all safe ?” he shouted, in wild excite- 
ment. 

** Babette !” cried Mme. Valentia, conscience- 
stricken. ‘‘She is locked into the right-hand cell 
on the ground floor.” 

“‘ Imfame!’ muttered the officer, and dashed 
into the red fire. 

All his life he 
would remember 
how many hours it 
seemed to take 
breaking open that 
door ; all his life re- 
member, despite the 
peril of the moment 
and the celerity re- 
quired of him, the 
peace upon that 
little white face as 
he stooped to rouse 
her. 

““Come with me, 
darling Babette!” 
he cried : ‘‘ there is 
yet time for me to 
save you.” 

He caught her up 
in his arms—the 
little thing so small 
and he so strong— 
and went back 
through the passage 
The flames and smoke 


to the front entrance. 
rolled on every side. 
‘Ah, let me die!” sobbed Babette; ‘save 
yourself, my friend.” ; 
“Never! We live or die together, pauvrette.” 
But he reached the open air unscathed, though 
Babette’s long hair had twice caught fire, and he 


had extinguished it with his gloved hands. No 
thought had he of consigning her to the care 
of the Sisters; straight he ran to the Governor’s 
coach and flung wide the door. 

** Madame,” he cfied, ‘‘here is Babette, the 
forlorn little one. Take her into your safe-keep- 
ing. Do me this great favor, I beseech you, and 
the devotion of my soul is yours eternally.” 

The lady smiled, not at the magnificent lan- 
guage so much in vogue in those old days, but at 


MEISSONIER’S WONDER YEAR. 


the young 
officer’s mani- 
fest eagerness 
to rescue Ba- 
bette. 

So it came 
to pass that 
Babette went 
to live at the 
Government 
House, to the 
no small relief 
of the Sisters. 
She taught the Governor’s lady the latest French 
mode, learned at the chateau three years before— 
fashions lasted longer two centuries ago. 

She made a charming little companion, and, 
the coarse convent garb thrown aside, bloomed 
like some sweet flower in her fair attire. 

Then one day she met the young officer, and 
her lovely face flushed like a carnation-blossom, 
her sweet eyes filled with tears. 

“Ah, my friend!” she cried, 
“‘twice have you saved the life of 
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joy illumining her face, ‘let me be your servant, 
monseigneur ; I will be more faithful than the 
blacks.” 

“* But will you love me, Babette ?” 

She dropped her innocent eyes to the ground, 
and flushed again. 

‘* Nay, Babette,” he cried, with fervor, “you 
can never be my servant, because I am so wholly 
yours; but give me an angel gift, I beseech 
you.” 

“‘What gift ?” she faltered. 

‘“ What but yourself! Be my sweet bride, Ba- 
bette, and make me blessed indeed.” 

Her cheeks faded like a white rose ; her hands 
were clasped in pure humility ; her eyes looked 
up to him in sad simplicity. 

“Your wife,” she repeated, “ your wife ; and 
Babette a peasant girl only!” ~ 

But at her feet he bent the knee with the 
courtly grace of his noble race, and kissing her * 
tiny hand, answered, with impassioned earnest- 
ness : 

‘* Princess or peasant, it is all the same where 
Love reigns. Babette.” 


MEISSONIER’S WONDER YEAR. 


At the time when Meissonier began to exhibit, 
the idol of the young Romantics was Delacroix. 
He sent his first picture to the Salon of 1822. 
The classic painter Gros, a man of great power, 
but so troubled and bewildered by innovations 
which he could not understand, and could not 
bring himself to tolerate, that he presently pat 
himself quietly and tragically out of the world, 
sent for the young artist and said to him bluntly : 
«You are a colorist, my young friend, but you 
draw like a pig!” The second half of this re- 
mark roughly expressed the feeling which swayed 
the academical jury for many a year, and the ma- 
° jority of Delacroix’s 
glowing canvases were 


poor Babette. Ifow can she render a 
recompense for so great a service ? 
Tell me your name ?” 

“Why do you ask, pauvrette ?” 

She answered in a solemn, sweet 
voice : 

“That the saints may grow to 
know it well.” : 

“Tlow will you make them re- 
member, Babette ?” 

**T will say it so often and often, 
when I pray, I will not le¢ them for- 
get.” 

“The Count de Lisle, my beauti- 
ful!” was his ardent reply. 

She drew back, amazed. 

“Then,” she cried, a sudden ray of 


returned to him, Salon 
after Salon. In the 
drawing-rooms of Paris, 
where he was personally 
extremely popular, men 
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shook their heads, compassionately distressed to- 
think that ‘so good a fellow could paint such 
things.” Delacroix, however, held his own way, 
and formed a school of followers as numerous and 
far more enthusiastic than ever Ingres could 
boast. But, though he was an intimate friend of 
Meissonier, and though, strange as it may seem, 
this “‘ colorist who drew like a pig,” admired Meis- 
sonier so much as to say that of all French paint- 
ers this painter of minute subjects was “le seul 
qui avait dela grandeur,” he exercised no influ- 
ence whatever upon Meissonier’s art. Nor, for 
the matter of that, did any modern artist. As 
Théophile Gautier said, Meissonier’s originality 
“a trouvé sa formule sans tdtonnements ”; it had 
no need to grope for a means of expressing itself. 
His taste led him away from the modern studios, 
away from the lists where Classics and Romantica 
held their endless tournament, to the Louvre, to 
the canvases of Terburg and Metzu; and from 
these great masters he learned how character and 
incident might be portrayed. He learned from 
them that the first element of success in the genre 
_ painter must be the keen and patient observation 
of life; that with exact drawing, solid modeling, 
end a just sense of the right distribution of light 
end shade, the smallest picture may have the at- 
tributes of great art, and even a single figure six 
inches high be made interesting. 

It was 1853 that was the first ‘‘annus mira- 
bilis” of Meissonier, when he exhibited at least 
four works of the first importance, totally differ- 
ent from one another in subject and style, and 
yet all of them as near perfection as it is given to 
the human hand to attain. These were ‘“‘ The 
Young Man Working,” ‘<A Scene from the De- 
-cameron,” ‘* Moreau and Dessoles—Une Recon- 
-naissance dans la Neige,” and ‘‘ The Bravos.” It 
was the first of these that drew Gautier’s enthu- 
siastic tribute; and Gautier, be it remembered, 
was a Romantic pur sang, who had put Delacroix 
side by side with Hugo, and had worshiped “ La 
Barque de Don Juan” asa revelation. “It isa 
great art,” he says, ‘“‘that of inspiring interest 
with a single figure; and Meissonier possesses it 
in the highest degree. The painters who cannot 
compose a picture without setting in motion all 
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history, all legend and every philosophy would 
never speak of such a subject as this; and yet 
what a charm it is that keeps your eyes fixed upon 
this ‘ Young Man Working ’”—this young scholar 
of Diderot’s time, who sits at his table before a 
bookcase crowded with delicious-looking volumes 
in veau fauve or paper covers—‘‘no doubt he is 
at work upon some arucle to be published in the 
Encyclopédie ! \” 

But this is not all Meissonier gives us as the 
fruit of the year 1853. He has much besides the 
single, tranquil figure, brimming as that is with 
life, and composed with a science of which even 
Metzu has given no example. As though in an- 
swer to those who complained that he banished 
the graces from his studio and never painted 
women, he condescends to meet Watteau on his 
own ground, and gives us a ‘Scene from the De- 
cameron ”—an eighteenth-century Decameron—a 
poet reading his work to a group of lovely creat- 
ures, met together in the Park of Versailles. 
Then, turning alike from the placid interior with 
its books and its absorbed student, and from the 
graceful illusion of the féte champétre, he takes 
us to the snow-covered Bavarian slopes and to the 
eve of Hohenlinden. It was a “new departure”; 
it was a venture into the domain of the battle- 
painters and the painters of horses; and those 
who admired Meissonier’s ‘‘ Smokers ” and “ Gui- 
tar Players” the most were thosé who were most 
anxious as to its success. But from the moment 
it was hung they saw that to doubt had been a 
foolish blunder. The same mastery of line, the 
same intimate knowledge of every anatomical de- 
tail, the same power of grouping which had 
charmed them in his interiors was present in this 
picture, where the general and his chief of the 
staff stood reconnoitring on a snowy mound, 
while their mounted orderlies held their horses 
below. We cannot say whether these horses were 
the first that Meissonier had ever drawn ; but if 
they. were, he showed in them, as he showed in 
the illustrations to the ‘‘Contes Rémois” five 
years later, and as he showed still more triumph- 
antly in the Napoleon series, that he knew horses 
like a professor of anatomy, and loved them like 
an Arab sheik. 


IN THE CARPATHIANS. 


By Mrs. Davip Ker. 


«‘ Yrs, mein herr, you will find there are two 
very good hotels at Predialo,” said the waiter at 
our hotel at Braszo (Transylvania) as he handed 
us into a cab, which was to carry us to the sta- 
tion. 

“‘T am glad of that !” I exclaimed, enthusiast- 


ically. ‘So we shall get our much-longed-for 
rest, after all, in that lovely country place in the 
Carpathians. We will choose the most pictur- 
esque of the two hotels. I can imagine it now— 
a snug little cottage with a projecting roof, nest- 
ling among the hills embowered in roses, and its 
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white walls nearly covered with honeysuckle, 
clematis and jasmine. And the hostess (like 
those whom Jokai speaks of in ‘ Dear Relations‘) 
will have all the bedding and sheets aired in the 
sun every morning, to make them fresh and sweet. 
We shall enjoy a week there !” 

We had been traveling through Austria and 
Hungary during intensely hot weather in July, 
and had only halted now and then at the great, 
dusty cities. 

The further we traveled in the train from 
Braszo the more beautiful became the scenery. 
In going over the mountains the line had to make 
many a curve to avoid the watercourses; but at 
last we arrived at Predialo, which was surrounded 
by high, rocky hills, covered with vegetation. 

«How are we to make this fellow understand 

that we want to be taken to a hotel ?” said Mr. 
Ker, turning to me. ‘‘ He can’t speak or under- 
stand one word of German.” 
’ Indeed, we had been talking for some time 
with this Hungarian porter, but as neither party 
understood a word that the other uttered, we 
thought we had better go into the refreshment- 
room, and get one of the waiters to interpret 
for us. 

“© T wonder that there should be no hotel omni- 
buses or porters at the station,” said 1; “but I 
suppose there are too few travelers for that. It 
must indeed be a very small place, for these few 
huts outside the station are all the houses I can 
see |” 

Although the waiter we addressed perfectly un- 
derstood German, we had to tell him three or four 
times that we wanted to go to @ hotel before he 
took itin. But we were at last fairly started, the 
porter walking first with our portmanteaus, and 
we following. 

To our surprise our guide led us up to the row 
of tumbledown, miserable-looking cottages that we 
had seen from the railway-station ; and stopping 
at one of the dingiest and dirtiest, put down our 
bags on the doorstep. <A kind of alcove formed 
the entrance, in which were grouped a number 
of ragged, dirty, vagabond-looking men, smoking 
and drinking beer. 

I was greatly relieved when the somewhat as- 
tonished landlady said, in the few words of Ger- 
man she could muster, that her rooms were already 
occupied, for, as it was pouring with rain, and our 
train (the only one that stopped at Predialo) was 
already gone, and not a creature in the place 
seemed to be able to understand us, we might 
have been induced to pass the night in this dis- 
gusting den. 

As it was, we trudged back to the station 
through the pelting rain, determined upon ask- 
ing the station-master’s permission to sleep in 
the waiting-room, or in one of the empty cars. 
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But fate was against us once more, for the sia- 
tion-master was nowhere to be found, and the 
waiting-room was locked up. 

After we had waited about for some time a man 
came up to us, and said, in German, that he knew 
of a room where we could sleep. He told us that 
we should find it comfortable, for a French gen- 
tleman and his wife had slept there a night or 
two back, and were much pleased with it. 

If the French ‘“‘ gentleman” and “lady” had 
really liked these quarters, they must have been 
brought up in a pigsty, for a more loathsome 
place I have never seen ! 

In order to get to it we had to walk over rotten 
plankings, which sent forth a shower of sewage 
water when stepped upon. Instead of roses, as I 
had fondly imagined, this wretched hovel was em- 
bowered in manure heaps and dirty straw. 

A few bottles of wine and beer were shown in 
the cracked window of the dilapidated little shop, 
and what was to be our room led into this. One 
look at the filthy interior, one sniff of the foul 
air, were enough for us, and we went quickly 
back to the railway-station to have another hunt 
for the station-master. 

But again it was a vain search, so we went into 
the refreshment-room for the third time, and con- 
soled ourselves with as good a supper as we could 
get, and when that was done we poured out our 
troubles to the waiter. Tle langhed at the idea of 
our expecting to get a clean bed at Predialo, but 
after meditating a little he said that he thought 
he could satisfy us. 

This time we were taken to a real brick house, 
and the room shown to us was comparatively de- 
cent. The fact of the floor being strewn with 
about a dozen bits of dirty rag, and pieces of old 
garter, ete. (not to mention a good sprinkling of 
burnt-out matches and dust), was nothing to us 
now, and we looked upon the one bed (which was 
about two feet’wide) as a great luxury. 

The next trouble was, how to get the family, 
which consisted of three women and several chil- 
dren, out of the room, for we were very tired and 
wanted to go to sleep. When we had at last 
cleared the room, we barricaded the door as best 
we could with our portmanteaus, and then went 
to bed, sleeping well, considering the multitude 
of fleas. i 

At about six o’clock the next morning we were 
awakened by different members of the family 
trooping in, in search of various garments which 
they had left in our room. Our barricades had 
proved entirely ineffectual, and in order to wash 
and dress in privacy we had to guard the door 
by turrs. We got out upon the hills as soon as 
possible, and spent our day there, far from the 
scene of our troubles, until it was time for the 
train to take us away from Predialo altogether. 


CHAMBERY. 


IN THE MOUNTAIN PATHS OF SAVOY. 
FROM CHAMBERY TO MODANE. 


THE range of the Alps, that enormous rampart 
rising between Italy, France, Switzerland and 
Germany, varying in thickness from 30 to 220 
miles, and attaining a mean elevation of some 
10,000 feet, forms a gigantic barrier which can 
be crossed only here and there through some deep 
depression, and by their side the famous wall of 
China would seem a mere toy. 

This magic name—the Alps—awakens in us 
recollections of mighty conquests and of the 
proud conquerorss who have forced their way 
across this seemingly impassable barrier, but it 
also leads us to reflect on the still greater vic- 
tories gained by modern science and enterprise 
over the forces of nature, by the construction of 
roads and railways which permit of a safe and 
easy transit across the mountains, and it fills us 
further with pleasing anticipations of excursions 
to be undertaken among grand and romantic 
scenery, and of mountain-peaks to be scaled, not 
without danger, it may be, but with a sense of 
enjoyment which danger does but heighten. 

The first mountain chain that presents itself to 
our astonished gaze is that across which Julius 
Cesar constructed a road to enable his troops to 


penetrate into Mlyria; it bears the name of the 
Carnic or Julian Alps. ‘To- these succeed the 
Rhetian Alps, extending to the sources of the 
Adige. Next we see the Central or Lepontine 
Alps, where rise the mountains of the Rheinwald, 
the Bernardin and the Spliigen.. It 1s from the 
foot of Mount Adula that the Rhine descends, 
flowing tranquilly along as though proud of its 
quickly swelling waters. 

We pass next to that part of the Alps where 
the loftiest summits are found: Mont Blane, with 
its formidable glaciers, fitly compared to a sea— 
a sea of ice—whence descend on the French side 
the Arve, on the Italian side the Dora Baltea ; 
Monte Rosa, with its seven-pointed diadem of 
purest white, still more difficult of ascent than 
its rival, the Matterhorn (Mont Cervin), the 
Aiguille du Géant, the Great St. Bernard; more 
distant, the mountains of the St. Gothard, whence 
flows the Rhdéne, and still further off the detached 
chain of the Bernese Alps, with dusky Finsteraar- 
horn and the Jungfrau draped in white like some 
young bride. 

The array of Titans encamped along a line 120 
miles in length from Monte Rosato the Col du 
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Bonhomme has received the name of the Pennine 
Alps, in honor of the Gaulish deity Penn, who 
was worshiped here as the divinity of the mount- 
ains. Beyond the Pennine range, which forms 
in some sort the centre of the Alps, since on 
either side of it the mountains gradually decline 
in altitude, sloping off toward the Adriatic on the 
one side and the Mediterranean on the other, we 
find another chain called the Graian Alps, extend- 
ing from the Col du Bonhomme to Mont Cenis, 
and comprising, besides numerous picturesque 
cols or passes, the summits of Mont Ambin, the 
Pointe de Rochemelon, the Levanna—a Franco- 
Italian peak 11,942 feet in height, whence flows 
the Isére from the glacier of the Galise, and the 
Are from a still loftier glacier; the Pointe du 
Carro, and many other mountains well worth the 
attention of mountaineers—extending over a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. Our 
guide points out to us that it 
is a perfect labyrinth of rocks, 
glaciers, barren and serrated 
ridges, and pyramids glitter- 
ing with snow, intermingled 
with green valleys dotted with 
the humble cottages of the 
Alpine herdsmen. 

The sixth chain has recciv- 
ed the name of the Cottian 
Alps, from Cottius, the chief- 
tain of a Gaulish tribe who 
oceupicd the base of these 
mountains. It stretches sev- 
enty-five miles—namely, from 
Mon’ Cenis to Monte Viso. 

To the right of Monte Viso 
there stands out a series of 
white peaks separated by deep 
passes: Mont Genévre, with 
the road from Grenoble to 
Turin running beneath it ; 
Mont Thabor and Mont Fré- 
jus, through which passes the 
great tunnel that has received, 
no one knows why, the name 
of Mont Cenis, a mountain 
nearly seventeen miles away. 

The last chain of mountains 
which presents itself to our 
eyes is that which was known 
to the Romans as the Mari- 
time or Ligurian Alps, and 
which still retains the ancient 
appellation. It is from this 
range, which indeed gradually 
decreases in altitude as it 
trends southward along the 
frontiers of Liguria, that the 
magnificent pyramid of Monte 
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Viso rises to an elevation of 11,000 feet, and that 
the famous River Po descends, to make its way 
to the distant Adriatic across the plains of North- 
ern Italy. This mountain range is not less than 
120 miles in length, and the Col de Tende, 
through which runs the road from Nice to Turin, 
is its principal pass. 

Crossing the bridge of Culoz, a fine structure 
which commands a view of the valley of the 
Rhone as far as Seyssel, we enter the province 
of Savoy. 

“The history of Savoy,” said Chateaubriand, 
‘is that of a people faithful to its God, its king 
and its honor.” Savoy was called Sapaudia in 
the Roman and Burgundian epochs, Sabaudia at 
the close of the sixth century, Saboja in the 
ninth, Savoga in the eleventh, and Savogia or Sa- 
voja in the twelfth. Isolated facts, uncertain 
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etymologies and such monuments as have with- 
stood the ravages of time alone remain, says Gril- 
let, to enable us to connect the history of the first 
tribes that inhabited Savoy with that of their 
conquerors, and to indicate among modern geo- 
graphical divisions the position of the country 
where they ruled for so long a period. 

Following the ancient Roman authors, the only 
ones whom we can consult with utility, we find 
that the Isére, the Rhone and the Lake of Geneva 
were the natural boundaries of the country of the 
Allobroges, and on the same authority we can 
affirm that these tribes occupied the districts of 
Vienne, Grésivaudan, Savoy proper, Geneva, Cha- 
blais and Bas Fancigny. After a series of des- 
perate struggles, in which the Allobroges were 
often victors, the Romans succeeded in reducing 
their enemies to submission, and Savey was in- 
corporated in theempire. Once in peaceable pos- 
session of this province, the Romans fertilized its 
soil, beautified its towns, turned its numerous 
mineral springs, such as Aix, Menthon, etc., to 
account, and constructed at a vast outlay military 
roads of which traces still remain. But when the 

tauls descended in fury upon the Roman do- 
minions Savoy did not escape the carnage and 
destruction which the barbarians scattered in 
their path, and its principal towns, Geneva, An- 
necy, Aix, Albens, Aime and St. Genix saw their 
ancient splendor suddenly overthrown, and were 
converted into smoldering heaps of ruins. 

Amid all the strife which raged over the frag- 
ments of the Roman Empire, Savoy remained 
definitely under Burgundian dominion for a pe- 
riod of seventy-eight years. It then became a 
part of the Kingdom of the Franks until the death 
of Charlemagne ; was incorporated in the King- 
dom of Provence, and absorbed by the second 
Burgundian Kingdom, to fall at last under the 
suzerainty of the German Empire, whose great 
vassals were constantly endeavoring to assert 
their independence. Thus it was not without a 
severe conflict that Conrad the Salic was able to 
enforce his authority. At the head of consider- 
able forces, which he placed under the command 
of a Count Upert, who has been identified with 
Humbert-aux-Blanches-Mains, he fell suddenly 
upon his enemies the Dukes of Suabia, Counts 
of Champagne and Geneva, who were assisted by 
the Archbishop of Lyons and by the Bishops of 
Aosta and St. Jean de Maurienne, and completely 
routed them. In recompense for his services 
Tum bert-aux-Blanches-Mains received from Con- 
tad the military command of Maurienne, Chablais, 
Valais and the Val d’Aosta. 

Iiumbert ia generally considered as the founder 
of the house of Savoy, and his existence is at- 
tested by several charters of the Abbey of Nova- 
lesa, dating from the year 1036. The house of 
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Savoy has given birth to forty-one sovereigns. 
During four centuries they were known as Counts 
of Savoy. Created Dukes in 1416, they bore this 
title during three centuries, and exchanged it for 
that of Kings of Sardinia in 1718; until in 1861 
they took the title of Kings of Italy. 

Savoy, which was formerly divided into the two 
Departments of Mont Blanc and Léman, reas- 
sumed its ancient name on its annexation to 
France—a name under which it had during eight 
centuries played an important part in history.. 
The administrative divisions made in 1860 as- 
signed to the ancient duchy the names of Savoie 
and Haute Savoie. 

The surface of Savoy consists of a group of 
mountains connected with the central chain of 
the Alps by an extremely complicated system 
of counterforts and intermediate ridges which 
appear to have been all thrown up by the same 
outbreak of the primeval forces of our globe. 
Very elevated in the neighborhood of the prin- 
cipal chain (Pennine, Graian and Cottian Alps). 
the country gradually decreases in altitude as it 
nears the plains of the Ain and the Isére on the 
Swiss and French sides. At the foot of the high- 
est mountains, in the vicinity of the main range, 
the valleys are of no great depth and are rigorous 
in climate ; increasing in width and rising in tem- 
perature as they recede from their starting-point, 
they open out broadly to the splendid basins of 
the Isére, the Rhéne and Lake Leman. 

Less grand, perhaps, than the mountains of the 
Dauphiny, the Alps of Savoy are certainly more 
verdant and inviting, and at the same time they 
afford more material resources to the traveler who 
visits them, and who will not fail to find suitable 
provision fur sustaining himself on his excursions 
and for resting in convenience and comfort. The 
Savoy Alps possess, moreover, in an equal degree 
the attraction of novelty, and offer to the tourist 
numerous peaks and summits of great interest 
which challenge the efforts of the most intrepid 
members of the Alpine clubs. 

Chambéry is situated in the midst of a spacious 
plain surrounded by high mountains descending 
in gentle undulations and broken by no more 
than two gaps, both of considerable width, that 
on the north extending as far as the Lake of 
Bourget, the other on the east reaching to the 
foot of the Alps. 

The hills which rise amphitheatre-like between 
the town and the mountains are covered with 
fields of wheat and maize, and of vineyards so ar- 
ranged that they produce a most pleasing effect. 
Here and there, interspersed among magnificent 
groves of timber, rise many elegant chiteaux, 
trim villas, and ancient feudal manor houses in 4 
semi-ruined state. ‘Thus it is not surprising that 
Chateaubriand should conclude a description of 
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the celebrated plain of Taygéte by saying : ‘‘ From 
the beauty of the sky and the appearance of the 
cultivated fields one might fancy himself in the 
environs of Chambéry.” 

There are three principal roads leading to 
Chambéry, namely, from Italy, from Lyons, and 
from Geneva. Three streams also water the town: 
the Leysse, the Albane and the Hiére. It stands at 
an altitude of 890 feet above the level of the sea. 

The town of Chambéry is fairly well built, es- 
pecially in the new quarters. There are some fine 
streets, chief among them being the Rue Favre, 
leading from the Place du Palais de Justice to 
the Rue de Boigne, and containing the post and 
telegraph office ; and the Rue de Boigne itself, 
constructed on a uniform model, and terminated 
at one end by the old tower of the castle and at 
other by the Fontaine des Eléphants. 

The Places are numerous: we may enumerate 
the Place du Palais de Justice, adorned by the 
statue of President Favre, formerly President of 
the Senate of Savoy, a contemporary and friend 
of St. Francis de Sales ; the Place de l’Hotel de 
Ville with the Town- hall, a tasteful structure 
with a very remarkable interior staircase. The 
most central and most frequented, however, is 
the Place St. Léger, which derives its name from 
an old church that formerly stood there. 

The ancient castle, dating probably from the 
eleventh century, has been almost completely de- 
stroyed ; there remains of it only a massive square 
tower surrounded by machicolations and by a 
boldly placed turret. Seen from the Rue de 
Boigne or from the road to Lyons it produces 
a pleasing effect, being quite overgrown with 
ivy and surrounded by foliage. 

Chambéry is one of those French towns in 
which, as Rousseau already testified in his time, 
the taste for intellectual pursuits has always been 
very widely spread. There are no less than six 
scientific and literary societies, which annually 
publish memoirs and documents relating to the 
town and the surrounding locality. 

_ Of Charmettes, where Rousseau lived, we shall 
say nothing ; it is not an excursion, but a walk, 

-and indeed one of the prettiest that can be taken 
in the immediate environs of the town. 

After leaving Chambéry railway -station the 
train enters a deep cutting at the rocky base of 
the Mountain of Lemenc, traverses the suburb of 
Nézin and the plain of La Madeleine, in the 
background of which stand the ancient seminary 
of St. Louis-du-Mont and the lunatic asylum of 
Bassens, whose fine buildings are visible among 
the trees; on the right we leave behind us 
Blanchenet, the Mont de Joigny, and then, be- 
yond the Col du Fréne, Mont Granier and the 
lofty chain rising above the left bank of the Isére, 
and arrive at Chignin-les- Marches station. 
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Not far from Chignin-les-Marches is the little 
village of Challes-les-Kaux. The springs of Challes 
are situated at a distance of three miles from Cham- 
béry, with which they are connected by means of 
a service of tramway omnibuses. 

From the terrace of the castle, the ancient resi- 
dence of the family of Milliet de Challes, overlook- 
ing the springs, the view embraces the chain of 
the Alps of Dauphiny, whose summits, covered 
with perpetual snow, form a sublime spectacle in 
the background of the landscape. 

Among the walks and excursions that may be 
undertaken from Challes, we may name those to 
the Bout du Monde and the paper-mills of Leysse, 
the Cascade of the Doria, the Dent de Nivolet, 
the Castle of Miolans, the Towers of Chignin, the 
Mont de Joigny, the Signal. the Dent du Chat, 
Charmettes, the Grande Chartreuse, and the 
sources of the Guiers; also to the grottoes of 
Echelles, Aix, Bourdeau, Hautecombe, Annecy, 
the Val de Fier, and the gorges of the Fier at Lo- 
vagny, etc. 

From Chigny we skirt the western slope of the 
Mountain of Thuile (3,969 feet), at the base of 
which spread the beautiful vineyards of Tormery, 
till we reach the new and attractively built rail- 
way-station of Montmélian, whence the railway 
to Grenoble branches off through the valley of 
the Grésivaudan, which is visible in its full ex- 
tent. 

Situate on the right bank of the Isére, the lit- 
tle town of Montmélian is grouped round the foot 
of a rocky eminence of considerable height, com- 
posed of calcareous rocks, on the summit of which 
the walls of an ancient fort are still seen. The 
streets of the town slope steeply from the plateau 
to the banks of the Is¢re. The old fortress has 
been replaced by luxuriant vineyards, and yields 
a wine having a certain resemblance to the prod- 
uce of some Burgundian vineyards. The advan- 
tageous and commanding situation of this strong- 
hold often enabled the rulers of Savoy to repel 
the attacks of their enemies, the Dauphins of 
Viennois. . 

At Montmélian is the junction with the old Dau- 
phiny Railway, which traverses the lovely fertile 
valley of Grésivaudan, situated between two coun- 
terforts of mountains dominated by the Granier 
on one side and by the Casque de Néron on the 
other. Between Montmélian and Crnet we ob- 
serve, half-way up the hill, in the midst of vine- 
yards yielding a highly esteemed wine, the little 
village of Arbin. 

The road which follows the course of the rail- 
way from Cruet to St. Pierre d’Albigny, passing 
through St. Jean de la Porte, is an extremely 
agreeable one. The surrounding scenery includes 
beautiful vineyards, and luxuriant meadows inter- 
spersed here and there with groups of trees on 
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which the eye reposes with pleasure ; the entire topped by the mountains of Arclusaz and Ar- 
lovely landscape, bounded by the little town of ménaz. 
St. Pierre and the Castle of Miolans, is over- At the point where the Arc mingles its black 
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and slaty waters 
with the slimy 
waves of the Iscre 
we enter the valley 
of the Arc, a river 
which derives its 
name from _ the 
shape of its course 
seen as a whole. It 
descends from the 
glaciers of the Le- 
yanna, and flows at 
first from north- 
cast to southwest, 
passes Bessans, a 
place which Al- 
banis de Beaumont 
believes to have 
been on the route 
followed by Hanni- 
bal on his march to 
Italy, and reaches Lans-le-Villard and 
Lans-le-Bourg, where the ascent of 
Mont Cenis begins. It then waters Ter- 
mignon and flows through a deep ravine com- 
manded by the Fort of Esseillon. At Modane the 
altitude of the river is not more than 3,500 feet ; 
after passing between Praz and St. Michel, where 
it forms beautiful cascades, it waters successively 
St. Jean de Maurienne, Chambre, Epierre and 
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Aiguebelle, and 
falls into the Isére 
at Chamousset. 
The total length of 
the valley of the 
Are is about sev- 
enty miles; _ its 
width is very varia- 
ble, but for the 
most part inconsid- 
erable. 

From Chamous- 
set to Aiguebelle 
the railway passes 
through marshy 
meadows, almost 
level, and afford- 
ing a view of the 
well-cultivated 
slopes on the left, 
in the midst of 
which we remark, 
on the further side 
of the Isére, the 
pretty village of I'réterive surrounded by verdure, 
the hamlet of Fontaine, and Grésy-sur-Isére. Still 
higher are Montailleur and the Mountains of Bau- 
ges, while in the distance we see Albertville and 
the Col de Tamié (4,353 feet), with the buildings 
of the ancient abbey of the same name, founded 
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in 1132. 
lage of Ayton, at the foot of the Mountain of 
Combes, which separates the valleys of the Isére 
and the Arc, as soon as we have seen on the 
heights the fort which occupies the site of an old 
castle of the Bishops of Maurienne, we find our- 
selves shut in by steep slopes planted with vines 
or covered with fields and woods, and it is not 
until we reach the small plain on which lies Ai- 
guebelle that our horizon becomes somewhat less 
confined. 

Situated on the Are, at the northern entrance 
of the valley of Maurienne and in the midst of 
a well-cultivated hollow, Aiguebelle was, in the 
fourteenth century, a place of considerable im- 
portance, thanks to the protection accorded it by 
the princes of Savoy, who inhabited the Castle of 
Charboniéres. By their care Aiguebelle was sur- 
rounded by walls and moats, and the numerous 
privileges conferred upon the burghers attracted 
a considerable population. 

After passing the crag of Charboni¢res and the 
ruins of its ancient fortress, the valley contracts 
for a moment, and the wooded slopes of the 
mountain approach almost close to the river; 
then the ravine expands again a little, and we 
cross a line of rails leading to the mouth of the 
mines of St. Georges d’Hurti¢res; the ruins of 
the castle of like name are seen a short distance 
off, crowning a rozk that commands the entire 
valley between AigneBelle and Epierre. On the 
right, behind a spur of the mountain, lies St. 
Georges, above which are seen a vast number of 
huts appearing as if glued to the steep rocky de- 
clivity. These structures give shelter to the la- 
borers employed in the mines. 

As we speed through the little village of Pon- 
tamafrey we notice on our right an enormous 
rock, which at some remote period must have 
fallen from the mountain, and which now serves 
as the foundation for a little chapel of very pict- 
uresque exterior. 

On the heights above the village are the re- 
mains of the habitation of the Tigny family. 
The stronghold, situated on land belonging to 
the parish of Chitel, on the verge of a crag over- 
looking the village, is a remarkable ruin in an 
extremely good state of preservation. 

St. Jean de Maurienne is a very ancient town, 
but we have no authentic information regarding 
its foundation. Lying as it does on the great 
highway to Italy, St. Jean has frequently suffered 
severely from the depredations of invading hordes. 
In 1439 it was subjected toa terrible inundation 
resulting from the overflow of the Bon Rieux, an 
impetuous torrent which destroyed a great part 
of the town and brought down such a vast quan- 
tity of earth that the soil was raised several feet, 
so that instead of ascending to the cathedral by a 


But as soon as we have passed the vil- 
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flight of steps, as formerly, it is now necessary to 
descend into it. In 1539 the town was in a flour- 
ishing condition, but in that year it was sacked 
by the Italian troops after they had put to flight 
the French army; then, after 1570, it entered 
upon a period of tranquillity, and followed the 
fortunes of the princes of Savoy without the oc- 
currence of any very remarkable incidents. 

Among the costumes of Maurienne, and espe- 
cially of the environs of St. Jean, the most pict- 
uresque and showy is certainly that worn by the 
women of St. Colomban-des-Villards; it admits 
of the greatest simplicity as well as of richness 
and luxury in details. This costume is composed 
of a skirt of two colors, dark-blue above and light- 
blue below. The skirt is puckered behind in a 
number of folds laid one against the other and 
distended at the waist by a large pad of cord. 
The front is flat. The upper bodice is without 
sleeves, and edged round the neck and shoulders 
with gold and silver lace, embroidered silk and 
ribbons. A second bodice with sleeves is worn 
under this, so that only the sleeves are visible ; 
they are trimmed with glass buttons and silk 
embroidery. The sleeveless bodice is worn above 
the latter, concealing the back and front of it, and 
is laced with a blue silk ribbon. Calico sleeves are 
worn under the cloth sleeves of the under bodice. 
A sash of violet silk, brocaded with flowers of 
different colors, and measuring about a foot in 
width, encircles the waist and is fastened by a 
large clasp. Another sash of blue silk, four 
inches wide, brocaded with colored flowers, is 
worn above the first, and an apron of flowered 
silk fastened by a wide purple ribbon depends 
from the waist. The bodice is trimmed on each 
side with white and violet ribbons. A fringed 
neckerchief of dove-colored brocaded silk covers 
the shoulders, rising toward the back of the neck, 
and opening in front so as to leave the throat 
free. A silver cross with a large heart of the 
same metal is suspended from the neck by a wide 
ribbon, the ends of which hang down the back. 
The very elegant headdress is composed of an 
under-piece of brocaded silk trimmed with gold 
and silver lace, matching with that of the bodice, 
covered by a cap of embroidered tulle, and trimmed 
with white ribbons, the ends of which hang down. 
Silver rings are worn on the fingers. Brown 
stockings and shoes complete the outward aitire. 

It will be seen that this costume lends itself to 
the most capricious fancies. 

The railway between St. Jean de Maurienne 
and St. Michel was built by the Victor Emman- 
uel Company, and was opened for traffic in March, 
1862. It runs through a part of the valley of the 
Arc composed principally of slaty rocks, on which 
the atmosphere has such a destructive effect that 
the various works, such as embankments, etc.. 
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which are very numerous in this short 
stretch of about seven miles, have been 
several times rebuilt by the Paris, 
Lyons and Mediterranean Company. 

Since leaving St. Jean de Maurienne 
the railway has exhibited to us nu- 
merous artificial constructions neces- 
sitated by the rugged and broken 
character of the country ; beyond St. 
Michel the scenery becomes still wilder 
and ..grander, and consequently more 
interesting to the traveler. For a 
distance of nine miles or thereabouts, 
between St. Michel and Modane, there 
is a double line of rails. The first 
was opened on October 16th, 1871; 
the second, a few months later. The 
only intervening station is the unim- 
portant one of Praz (six miles from 
St. Michel) ; between the two ex- 
treme points of this short section of 
line there is a difference in altitude 
amounting to 925 feet, and for the 
greater part of the distance the gra- 
dient is no less than 30 in 1,000. This 
is the steepest gradient on any exist- 
ing line, but the powerful and beauti- 
ful locomotives constructed in the 
workshops of the Paris, Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railway Company 
overcome it without difficulty. We 
again ascend the valley of the Are, 
which has become steeper and more 
contracted. The numerous offshoots 
of the mountains are threaded by tunnels, of 
which there are no less than nine, one measuring 
1,200 yards and another 700 yards in length. 

By geologists the rocks through and over which 
the railroad here passes are classed for the most 
part as detritus—presenting at some points great 
obstacles to the construction of the line—and as 
anthraciferous sandstone. The tunnel of Sorde- 
rettes traverses a bed of anthracite which is worked 
higher up. 

After leaving St. Michel the railway keeps to 
the right bank of the Are for a distance of about 
1,600 yards, and we see in front of us evidence of 
anthracite mining operations in the shape of 
baskets filled with the fuel in the act of being 
lowered down the mountain-side. Near the ham- 
let of Sausse the fine crosses the river by a fine 
iron bridge of 130 feet span, enters the Sorde- 
rettes tunnel (1,143 yards) a little beyond, and 
instead of keeping to the left bank as far as Mo- 
dane, as formerly, makes a detour to avoid the 
old tunnel of Envers, no longer used, and crosses 
the Arc twice by bridges of 174 feet span. Tere 
the river forms remarkable rapids. Its waters, 
so black and muddy below St. Michel, are higher 
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up, except during the season of melting snows, 
perfectly limpid and of a beautiful light-green 
color; the masses of snow-white foam flung 
against the dark-colored and mossy rocks border- 
ing the river-bed form a very picturesque contrast 
with the green mountains and pastures in the 
background. On the acclivity to the left stands 
the village of Orelle, with a pretty church of re- 
cent erection. 

The three tunnels of Douciére, Orelle and Bron- 
zonniére follow one another in quick succession, 
and beyond them we again meet with interesting 
rapids. The railway and road are here carried 
along an bankment forty feet in height, built in 
the very bed of the torrent, on the left, while on 
the right the precipitous nature of the mountain 
along the base of which we are passing has neces- 
sitated various costly works for the prevention of 
dangerous landslides. 

After emerging from the Fell tunnel a deep 
cufting leads us to the littie grassy hollow in 
which stands the village of Praz. The valley ex- 
pands slightly, and our eye is again regaled with 
the sight of green meadows, dotted here witn 
graceful birch-trees. 
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Shortly before reaching Praz we have left on 
our right the Bissorte torrent, which descends 
from the slopes of Mont Thabor and forms an ex- 
eeedingly picturesque cascade as it pours from a 
ravine bordered by dusky fir-trees. ‘The Bissorte 
forms a favorite subject for artists, some of whom 
have succeeded in depicting this beautiful water- 
fall with great fidelity and skill. 

La Praz is a poor little hamlet whose somewhat 
miserable and forlorn aspect contrasts strongly 
with the sublime scenery in the midst of which it 
lies. A little beyond this station the railway runs 
over an artificial causeway forty-five feet in 
height, formed by projecting arches of very sim- 
ple design, but which are not devoid of a certain 
architéctural elegance ; they can only be scen to 
advantage from the road, however, as from the 
railway itself we merely catch a glimpse of them 
at a bend in the line. Soon we discover on our 
left the village of St. André, perched high up 
on the mountain-side; then, after passing the 
tunnels of La Bréche and Grandes Murailles, we 
reach the village of Freney and the last tunnel, 
that of Epines Blanches. At the village of Four- 
neau we cross the torrent of Charmaix, the waters 
of which move the machinery employed in the 
ventilation of the great tunnel of Mount Cenis. 

After passing the old dilapidated dwellings of 
ihe workmen who were engaged in that grand 
undertaking, we arrive at the international rail- 
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way-station of Modane, where we find an excel- 
lent buffet, and are under the necessity of having 
our belongings overhauled, showing our _pass- 
ports; ete. 

The level area on which Modane stands is al- 
most circular in shape. The land on either side 
of the town, up and down tke river, is cultivated 
in alternate years, and all the proprietors own 
land on each side. This biennial mode of cult- 
ure is in fact very general in the lofty valleys of 
Maurienne. 

In the midst of the town is an ancient fountain, 
the most original part of which is a movable block 
rudely cut into the shape of a sea-monster, bor- 
dered with shells. A bridge over the Are con- 
nects Modane with the hamlet of Loutra, which 
derives its name from the Joutre or otter, an ani- 
mal which is to this day of common occurrence 
in that neighborhood. 

The silvery summit which greets us as we ap- 
proach Modane is the Dent Parrachée, a magnifi- 
cent mountain of imposing form which consti- 
tutes the southeastern boundary of the splendid 
glaciers of La Vanoise, one of the marvels of Sa- 
voy. It was climbed for the first time by hunt- 
ers of Modane, and the ascent is now regarded as 
one of the most interesting, though not particu- 
larly easy of accomplishment. Another excursion 
which may also be undertaken from Modane is 
that to the Dome de Chasseforét. 


THE TOWN OF MODANE AND VILLAGE OF IOUTRA (NORTHERN END OF MONT OFNIS TUNNEL). 
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THE idea of going to Italy to help physics! 

What with seeking adventures with banditti— 
ugly dogs in cocked hats and leggings—and ador- 
ing the Bay of Naples, I had very nearly lost sight 
of phial and scalpel. In fact, I desired to forget 
them ; began to fancy that I must be born to 
better things—Florentine heiress, or something 
of that sort. 

I had been thus aimlessly strolimg about Eu- 
rope a year, picking up bits here and there, 
handling mosaics, ogling ‘‘the old masters,” 
which I frankly confess I did not appreciate, and 
collecting cameos I did not want, thinking, some- 
how, I should return home famous, when I met 
Dibdin. 

Dibdin was another Othello without oceupa- 
tion, and a capital sort to idle and help another 
chap empty a slim pocketbook. 

I fancy he kept abroad now to hide his poverty. 
I was more than settled in this conviction when I 
found him one day in a furious altercation with 
our maitre of the inn Del Popolo about candles, 
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“By George! talk about brigands, you know ; 
why, these innkeepers are worse! I’ve had no 
end of encounters with both sets of robbers, and 
I prefer to be skinned outright !” 

Like all Englishmen, Fox Dibdin took a very 
practical view of humbuggery. Walking up and 
down the dingy room, with his hands clasped 
under his coat-skirts, his eye was struck by a 
rather flash painting of a pass in the mount- 
ains. 

“Now, that’s a singular thing! It was near 
that very spot, Wimbledon, about thirty leagues 
from Spoleto, that I lost ten thousand dollars. I 
was traveling then, old boy, in a different sort of 
way, seeing the country, and all that, and met 
with a most romantic adventure. George! I’ve 
thought of it at times when it seemed like some- 
thing I might have read or dreamed.” 

I demanded the story, and Dibdin demurred at 
first, declaring it was too rubbishy to sound well 
cold, but he required only a weak pressure. 

‘*T had just parted with a few companions, who 
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were set on to Leghorn, with the exception of 
Lord Bentinck, who was obliged to meet his father 
‘a Corsica. Bentinck begged my company, but I 
had resolved on doing the interior, and so we 
parted. I never saw him afterward. Poor fellow! 
he was drowned doing a foolish wager with an ad- 
venturous Spaniard. 

“IT took all my chattels, girded my valuables 
about me--regular madness—hired a guide—the 
greatest rascal alive—and set out. I was mooning 
away over an Italian sunset, when we were sur- 
rounded by ten or fifteen bearded ruffians, and 

ur arms seized. Orsini, the coward, fell on his 
knees, muttering Marias and Santanias in great 
terror. Seeing the barrel of a carbine over his 
shoulder, he desisted at once, and was not in the 
least concerned after that. These rascals had 
captured, some days before, an unlucky beggar, 
an Englishman also; a gentlemanly fellow, who 
played wonderfully on the flute, while waiting for 
a friend at Pisa to send on his ransom. I could 
not fathom his deep dejection until one of our 
captors related something of his history in a 
manner that evidenced his warm sympathy for 
the prisoner. He had become desperately en- 
amored of a very beautiful young girl, whose 
uncle, a French abbé, had placed her in an Ital- 
ian monastery, to prevent their mecting, as he 
had followed them half around the world. So far 
from this being a persecution, the Englishman's 
passion was warmly returned, the girl declaring 
she would never wed another. Convinced of this, 
Bam ford—that was his name—determine:] to wait 
until she was of age, and then attempt her rescue. 

Robbers are amiable, at least in love affairs, and 
a3 they cherished an old grudge against the good 
Sisters of San Luperto, offered to asxist Bamford 
in carrying off Mile. Despard, dead or alive. My 
agreeable relator left it to me whether or not I 
‘would join the party with my man Orsini, who 
climbed like a squirrel. Through an old orange- 
peddler Bamford had acquainted his sweetheart 
with his designs, and she was walking in the gar- 
den when Bamford dropped like a cat from the 
high wall. Their jov at meeting had liked to 
have done for us all. Bells clanged and clattered, 
lights flared, and one very fat father came out 
with -a loaded carbine, firing it indescriminately 
among us. Orsini, from the top of the wall, had 
drawn up the young lady by a rope fastened to 
her waist, and Bamford, the last over, was slightly 
wounded in the floshy part of his leg. I had a 
better opinion of these fellows after this. 

“Bamford now awed me a little with his extray- 
agant spirits. Mlle. Despard was treated in all 
respects as a princess, and enjoyed her new-found 
freedom as Jdid not enjoy my new captivity. The 
ransom came the next day, and one of the band 
descended the pass a league or two, and brought 
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back a Dominican friar, who united the young 
people and journeyed a little way with chem. 
The brigands acted nobly by Bamford, but I 
thought it rather mean of them taking my ten 
thousand dollars and demanding a ransom. It's 
all of a piece with this villainous innkeeper charg- 
ing three prices for candle-ends.” 

Dibdin made an end of the wine in his glass. 

“It was not much of a story, after all, Wimble- 
don; but it’s true enough, if that adds a flavor 
to it.” 

“And what became of your musical friend ?” I 
asked, by way of complimenting the story, which 
very much resembled a dozen or so of miraculous 
tales I had absorbed in my youth. 

“‘Who — Bamford? Oh, I heard only once 
from him, three years ago last March. He had 
been up and down, and was then on the point of 
joining a colony for Australia, his wife going with 
him, to whom he was passionately attached.” 

Shortly after this Dibdin and I went separate 
ways. I left the queen of the world in undis- 
turbed possession of her seven hills with no very 
sincere regrets on my part. I stopped in Guern- 
sey a little while, thinking of poor Gilliat, of the 
facile Durochette, and of Clubin and his devil- 
fish in a scientific way. I found my affairs pros- 
pering finely in Leadenhall Street, and had 
some serious thoughts of running over to Paris to 
inspect the system at the Morgue again before 
settling down in reality to laborious study. Get- 
ting into a cab one day, I experienced a sharp slap 
on the shoulder, and, turning, found good old 
Dibdin’s jolly face and brawny figure looming up 
in the fog. 

“Been down to Marvin’s every blessed day 
looking for you. How on earth did I miss you ¥” 

«- Ikasy enough; I haven't been there.” 

I relinquish my present jaunt of a business 
nature, and propose Whitebait and Richmond. 

“A jolly thing for ‘two idle apprentices.’ By 
the way, Wimbledon, P’ve news for you of an as- 
tonishing sort.” 

I must confess it was very like reading the lives 
of some romantic personages, and stepping into a 
shady corner to take them by the hand. I had 
very nearly forgotten my friend’s adventure, but 
now that Bamford was really in England—in fact, 
at that moment in London—I had quite a fancy 
to mect him, and a rather stronger desire to see 
Mrs. Bamford. 

“T hope his wife is with him.” 

“Oh, yes; and how things do turn out! Bam- 
ford is playing his flute in a Surreyside orchestr:. 
and his wife does a pas seul between the plays. 
Think of that, after San Luperto !" 

Bamford had forced two admissions on Dibdin, 
and begged him to come some night soon, and 
bring a friend if he liked. 


BAMFORD. 


‘‘ We'll go, Jarvis. Idare say we could more 
than return the compliment by a trip to Vauxhall 
or Cremorne Gardens. Play-people enjoy such 
things, and Bamford, poor fellow! has a look of 
being overpressed dreadfully—worked out, so to 
speak.” 

A Surrey theatre was a new experience, and in 
spite of some natural curiosity concerning the 
very mixed assembly, and the noisy crowd round 
us, I found myself watching, with much interest, 
the little gate through which the musicians were 
admitted to their places. 

The violoncello and drum were already ate: 
tioned, the former polishing the neck of his 
wheezy instrument with a green flannel bag, and 
steadily gazing at the surging mass in front, who 
sucked oranges, hooted and cheered faintly, gaz- 
ing back at the violoncello for lack of something 
better, while ever and anon the anxious manager 
peeped through a tear in the curtain at L. U.E., 
as it is down in the books. 

I was somewhat disappointed in Bamford. He 
was not at all the handsome, dédonnaire fellow I 
had fancied him to be. The lines in his careworn 
face were graven hard, his piercing eyes glowed 
from deep sockets, and his pale, slender hands 
wandered restlessly over his instrument. 

Of course I abominate melodramas, with their 
incessant abductions, ultimate recaptures and 
happy finales, and Dibdin and I talked during its 
progress. 

We were to see Bamford’s wife dance, and 
leave, as we did not feel equal to the raudevrille 
coming afterward. Bamford’s eye kindled, and 
he breathed some delicious strains as a little pre- 
lude before the entrée of Sefiora Giuseppina, as 
she was down on the bills. What a remarkably 
beautiful woman ! 

Scarcely more than a child in size, with all that 
happy season’s grace and abandon ! 

«Take care, Wimbledon. Do, old boy; think 
poudre de violette. Though, 
as I told you, Bamford’s wife was a most lovely 
girl. But it is some years since I saw her.” 

I do not, as a general thing, admire the ballet, 
but it was with a sigh of regret I saw the tattered 
curtain fall after the last recall, the last sweet 
bow over inevitable bonquets. 

Bamford had seen Dibdin in front, and at the 
door of our stall we met the call-boy with a cocked 
note, written on coarse paper. 


‘*T am off during the farce ; should be glad to meet you 
and your friend at my lodgings, in Little Wellington Street, 
just out of Harbisher’s Court. Or stay—the boy will show 
you the 8. E. (stage entrance). Will go together. 

‘* BaMForD.” 


1 glanced up a dark stairway as we waited, 
catching a glimpse of the battered flies, a grimy 
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sky-border and a fat columbine chalking a satin 
shoe between sips of beer. Mrs. Bamford merely 
threw a Shetland scarf over her shoulders, drew 
on 8 pair of rubber shoes, and we set off. 

“Pray don’t look about you, gentlemen,” said 
Bamford, hiding his weariness with a hollow 
smile, as he placed a jug of punch on a table, to 
which two plates had been added. His wife 
made no apologies for the chaos about her, but 
smiled beautifully at a cracked saucer when she 
handed my tea. 

“‘T dare say, Regy, that Mr. Wimbledon is not 
making a first acquaintance behind the scenes.” 

“Tf he is, Iam afraid we shall give him but a 
poor impression here.” 

And Regy, as she called him, smiled on her 
fondly, looking away in time not to see her press 
her hand to her side. 

Playbills covered the walls, and a few out- 
rageous cuts, representing the little sefiora in fa- 
vorite postures. She shivered under that thin 
shawl as the sharp air penetrated the tarletan 
dress, decorated plentifully with tarnished span- 
gles. 

““You may believe it or not, gentlemen, but 
we are just now dining. Is it not so, Adelaide ?” 

‘But, Reginald, this is our supper-hour, usu- 
ally. Now it is you who will make a bad im- 
pression.” 

Then, by way of apology : 

““One of the company died yesterday—the 
wardrobe woman, as we call her—poor thing! 
and we buried her to-day. In that burst of rain, 
too. It was very sad. We had barely time to 
get to the theatre. Dinner was out of the ques- 
tion. The orchestra waited a little—it was Regy 
who kept them. The people in front were very 
good to-night.” 

Bamford drank deeply of the punch, yet he did 
not press either of us to do so. He, however, 
lighted us to the street-door, urging us warmly 
to come again; Mrs. Bamford calling out, laugh- 
ingly, over the stairs, but seriously, for all that : 

“« Adios, sefiores ; don’t forget the sefiora’s ben- 
efit on the 23d !” 

‘“* There, even you have not seen those poor 
creatures at their worst! No; they are much 
worse at morning rehearsal, when their careworn 
features look wan and pinched, without the rouge 
and lily-white to fill up the wrinkles.” 

I admitted the efficacy of the auxiliaries, but 
stood up stoutly for the little make-believe sefiora, 
whose face, under any circumstances, was one of 
natural beauty and refinement. 

Dib and I did not mean to forget the 23d. We 
had arranged a little surprise between us, design- 
ing that the package should be sent to Mrs. Bam- 
ford’s lodgings, in Little Wellington Street. We 
had already inclosed the money—a matter of one 
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hundred pounds in crisp notes, put up by us 
equally in an envelope—and buying us each a 
nosegay, we were in time to secure a place near 
the music, and in full view of the stage. 

Bamford came round to say that it was good of 
us to come, and all that. That it was a shame to 
work Adelaide so hard, but that he should take 
her into the provinces to rest soon. 

The usual pantomimes and extravaganzas had 
been put on, and “on the occasion of her ben- 
efit, Sefiora Giusippina was to appear as the Fairy 
Queen in the transformation, besides several ex- 
tra dances.” 

Poor little Adelaide! How cheerfully she had 
shared Bamford’s wanderings, toiling early and 
late, attending to her public and household du- 
ties with a breaking constitution—that gnawing 
pain, the burning cheek and feverish eye—all be- 
traying the approaching end! But the destroyer 
cometh on many chariots. 

No one saw how it happened, nor who was to 
biame. There was a terrible mistake somewhere ! 
A moment’s hitch, and the trap on which the 
fairy-car rested went down like lightning into the 
darkness below. The people in front did not 
comprehend at first. I myself did not until Dib- 
din rose. 

““There’s something wrong, Wimbledon! A 
new fairy is coming on! The little one is hurt.” 

Leaving quietly, we made our way back, and 
met some one rushing out fora surgeon. Here, 
then, was a chance for my skill. 

Poor little sefiora ! she lay on a dirty mattress 
a little way from the labyrinth of cogwheels and 
ropes. Her face, thin and white behind those 
hideous patches of rouge, her blue lips quivering, 
and great drops of agony standing on her brow. 

Bamford, on his knees, rocked to and fro in all 
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the anguish of unuttered grief. She held out 
her hand. 

‘‘1am so glad you are here! Speak to him! 
Tell him it is only a little sooner! I knew the 
end was not far off—but oh, merciful God ! I did 
hate to leave my poor Regy !” 

The manager stood by, swallowing his grief in 
big gulps. 

‘Can nothing be done? Try! If money is 
an object, I will see that you get it !” 

Nothing could be done, as her injuries were in- 
ternal. We staid by her—a silent group—until a 
slight hemorrhage brought on the end. 

Bamford went into spasms of weeping, iniplor- 
ing her not to leave him, and the singing cham- 
bermaid, who lodged with the Bamfords, closed 
the pretty purple cyes with tender hands. Just 
as she breathed her last a burst of angry applause 
stole down an open hatchway, and cries of ‘‘ Giu- 
seppina! Giusepina !” smote dreadfully on our 
ears. Bamford sprang to his feet, screaming : 

“There is no Giuseppina! No Adelaide! I 
have killed her! It was I who drove her to her 
death !” 

The sealed packet we pressed into Bamford’s 
cold hands. The little sefiora had at last bought 
her coffin. We staid with the poor fellow until 
all was over. 

It was asad scene. The little spangled dresses, 
gay fans, toy-daggers, flowery headdresses, and 
the frayed-out slippers, lily-whited so many times, 
scattered around the poor dead dansewse—ao still, 
so cold ! 

Long afterward I ran across Fox Dibdin in 
Dublin, and he told me, with an honest tear in 
his eye, that Bamford was confined in a mad- 
house, near ‘Tunbridge. 

Which was a natural sequel to so sad a history. 
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By BELLE HuntT SHORTRIDGE. 


THE term “out West,” in Texas, is an analo- 
gous one, its significance depending upon loca- 
tion. Broadly used, it means “ahead of the 
railroads,” where the railroads have not yet pene- 
trated, leveling social and individual along with 
dirt grades. It is odd how these types obtain, 
hang on, in the very teeth of progress. A year 
ago I was present at an old settlers’ reunion, held 
in the county seat of one of our most historic 
and progressive western counties. These cele- 
brations consist of a kind of Democratic rally, 
a barbecue, basket-dinner picnic, and political 
blind, where the Governor speaks, the brass bands 
play, the campaigners grind their axes, and the 


old settlers spin their ever-new and ever-thrilling 
Injun yarns. It was mid-afternoon when a friend 
said to me, ‘‘Come: you have not seen the cow- 
boy-dance yet.” I had not seen a cowboy-dance 
for fifteen years. I went, filled with curiosity 
and interest, prepared for a change, nay, im- 
provement, in this observance commensurate with 
the general advancement of that section. At the 
first wafted strains of the music, as we approached 
the grounds, I became retrospective; at the first . 
glimpse of the dancers, ‘‘time was no more”; it 
was as if I had suddenly stepped backward, inte 
the little homemade, pegsoled shoes of my child 
hood. In a clearing amongst the trees was an 
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inclosure about twenty feet square, made by ropes 
stretched around four posts driven in the ground. 
The floor was of rough planks, laid together with 
some small regard for cracks, and nailed here and 
there to insure against an impromptu game of 
seesaw, in case of very wnbalancing partners. In- 
side the inclosure was a grisly, unkempt, middle- 
aged man, coat off, hat on, busy counting dimes 
and timing the fiddler. He had leased the ground, 
bnilt the platform and hired the fiddler. Space 
to dance in, and music to dance by, were for sale. 
A gentleman came up to the gateway of the in- 
closure, his lady on his arm, paid two dimes—one 
for each—and they took their places on the floor. 
As soon as three more couples were supplied the 
gate was closed, the signal for music given, and 
the time taken—twenty minutes being allowed 
for each ‘‘set,” each quadrille granted the pre- 
rogative of furnishing its own prompter. The 
programme varied little from the ordinary square 
dance. 

“¢ Balance all.” 

“Swing partners.” 

‘« Lady on the left.” 

“ Join hands and circle to the left.” 

«¢ Promenade back.” 

‘¢ First four forward.” 

‘* Ladies’ chain.” 

‘**Do-si-do”—a kind of ‘‘ wring-the-dishrag ” 
performance of our schooldays, the ladies back 
to back, and gents vice versa. : 

The music was—well—darky musie! Do you 
know what that is ? A rhythmic, measured mono- 
tone, accenting the second and fourth beats of an 
imaginary air; the mere framework of a tune, if 
you can imagine such a thing, upon which each 
listener is at liberty, nay, compelled, by a sort of 
sympathetic brain-jostling process, to arrange his 
own melody. The time never varies; no musical 
ad 1lib., but an unswerving ‘ thumpety-thump— 
thumpety-thump,” in two chords only, the sug- 
gested introduction of a third producing incalcu- 
lable and unpleasing variation. The musician 
was ‘‘ Ole Ran,” the famous negro fiddler of Wise 
County. He was tired, and almost hypnotized by 
the monotonous mechanism of his own brain and 
arm. He had been playing al Iday, and his ré- 
pertoire was not extensive. ‘ His fiddle had a clear- 
boarded, resinous sound, however, and his foot 
patted and his eyes rolled automatically, while a 
syncopated vocalization, in an undertone weird 
but effective, chimed in at regular but occult in- 
tervals, the burden of which one discovered, after 
persistent listening, to be: 


“ You lub dat purty yaller gal, 
What I Iub too.” 


A large, yellow straw hat, pushed back until it 
merely hung on the bulky back-head, made a 
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halo almost luminous and strikingly inconsistent 
about the stolid ebony face, with its low, per- 
spiring forehead, flat nose and thick lips. 

On all the waning July sunlight glanced, slant- 
ingly and fitfully, through the swaying blackjack- 
trees. 

And the dancing! I wish I could show you 
how it was done; it is so hard to put into words. 
Did you ever see a bug on his back, that seemed 
incapable of motion, yet gravitated slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, toward a certain spot? It was 
something like that—a kind of silent, under- 
handed shuffling of the feet, scarcely communi- 
cated at all to the hips and shoulders, the arms 
dangling unconsciously at the sides, head erect 
and face positively immovable, as serious, as indi- 
cationless of life, past, present or future, as the 
Sphinx itself; stolid, wooden faces, beside which 
the painted animation of the Punch and Judy of 
our childhood were merriment unconstrained. 
Like automatons they raised and lowered their 
hands at the proper places ; not an extra step for 
individuality’s sake, no departure from estab- 
lished codes. How different from negro dancers 
to the same music; all vivid, spontaneous, bold ; 
carried away, as it were, by some imp of abandon, 
*‘cuttin’ de pigeon-wing,” ‘‘ rockin’ de cradle,” 
“back -steppin’” and ‘donble-shufflin’,” the 
music, en rapport, rising, falling, retarding, ac- 
celerating toward some undesigned but unavert- 
able climax ! 

And yet this very temperateness of movement 
was its indispensable to continuance. They had 
been dancing all that long, hot day; not a half- 
dozen of them -had been fifty feet from that in- 
closure. The old settlers might spin their yarns ; 
the Governor and other dignitaries might speak 
on national topics; ay, the brass bands might 
play, and play ‘“‘ Dixie”; they had come ¢o dance! 
They were satisfied with themselves individually, 
collectively, socially, politically ! 

One young woman was a picture of modern 
coquetry and antique costume, incongruous and 
remarkable. She was a pretty girl, a well-fed, 
wholesome-looking creature, like a two-year-old 
heifer on the Spring range. Her hing and shoul- 
ders were ideals of curve and symmetry, which 
even the awkward folds of an ill-fitting gown 
could not conceal; the poise of her head on the 
slender neck was imperial, worthy of the rounded 
bosom and pliant waist ; her hair was a sunburnt- 
brown, almost red upon nape: neck and tem- 
ples; her skin would have bcen fair but for 
prairie-tan and a few wind-tossed freckles across 
the nose and cheek-bones, a marvelously white 
line of throat showing between the pink ribbon 
about it and the binding of her rather low-cut 
Sunday dress. Her eyes were hazel-brown, and 
as limpid, as reflectionless, as a prairie pool on a 
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ealm day. Her hands were tanned, but soft- 
looking and pink-palmed; evidently she was a 
lady of leisure as well as ‘‘parts.” Ter dress 
was a flaming pink calico, which seemed to ab- 
sorb and intensify the heat of the July after- 
noon, yet the face above shone on placid, un- 
flushed, unwearying. There were a multiplicity 
of bias ruffies about the hem of her skirt, and a 
pannier sort of overskirt ; the sleeves were mon- 
strosities of puffs and cheap, white lace. Upon 
this background was an indescribable network of 
ribbons, pink and green; glass beads and a sus- 
pended fan made of the tail of a wild turkey, 
stretched, dried, and the joint covered with a 
triangle of red cotton velvet. Her hat, a yellow 
straw, was a fac-simile of the ‘‘ brought-on” 
hats of the general-merchandise stores just after 
the war, a nameless, toneless, abstract expression 
of feminine headgear, its very neutrality of de- 
mand for feature or complexion, ‘‘age, sex, or 
previous condition of servitude,” making it al- 
most a work of high art in negations. This girl 
was deplorably popular. She danced every set 
during the hour and a half I looked on, and I 
was told she had not missed one during the en- 
tire day, resting only at the midday basket-din- 
ner of which the party had partaken. 

The men were, as to dress and mannerisms, like 
buttons ‘‘turned out by the gross.” They wore 
ready-made woolen pantaloons stuck in their 
boot-tops, flannel shirts, no coats, but everyone 
his hat, and most of them their spurs still buckled 
to their heels, and furnishing a kind of tambour- 
ine accompaniment to the fiddle as they danced. 
Everyone sported a brand-new red or navy-blue 
silk handkerchief, of the obsolete thick-grained, 
satin-bordered type. Conversation was an un- 
known art to them. Those who were on the plat- 
form danced ; those who looked on waited pa- 
tiently, solemnly, for their turn, exchanging quids 
of chewing-tobacco, and fetching the ladies wa- 
ter, in a new tin cup, from a barrel of ice-water 
furnished by the generous master of ceremonies. 

These people were the representatives of a pe- 
culiar class of frontiersmen, a class unmoved by— 
nay, absolutely unaware of—their country’s won- 
drous strides toward highest civilization. There 
are the moneyed, progressive ranchmen; men 
actively interested in law, immigration, schools, 
churches —the general upbuilding and develop- 
ment of their section. In sharp contradistinc- 
tion to these are the “poor white trash,” that 
idle, shiftless class, partaking of the advantages 
furnished by their neighbors as artlessly, as de- 
pendently as the peasants of feudal England 
leaned upon their petty sovereigns, looking up 
to them as authority autocratic on questions of 
law, politics and theology. Lastly, this mongrel 
set, neither prince nor serf, this hoosier element 
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designated by “settlements”: “Duck Creek 
Settlement,” ‘* Hog Eye,” “ Lone Prairie,” “ Clear 
Fork Settlement.” They are not a “ trifling ” 
people ; they are—well—unique! The question 
of land, free or entailed, has never occurred to 
them, any more than that of air, under the same 
conditions. They want no land, no taxes, no 
troublesome deeds and intricate field notes. They 
are happy and content with squatters’ rights. 

They hew a few dozen logs (cottonwoods are 
light and easy to cut), daub and “‘ chink” them 
together with mud and bark into a rude cabin, 
nail up some “scapplin’ bedstids” in the cor- 
ners, and move in their feather beds, patchwork 
quilts, iron ovens and skillets, a few battered, 
four-posted, rawhide-bottomed chairs, the posts 
worn an oily golden-brown by idle hands, and the 
hair off the cowhide seats by shifting buckskin 
breeches. They make an ash - hopper, set it 
a-dripping; sink a beegum spring, build a brush 
fence around a “lot” for their calves; kill a 
yearling, hanging the hind-quarters up in a tree 
to jerk, exchange a bag of yellow corn at the 
mill for a bag of yellow meal, and—are at home ! 

A book or newspaper is an undreamed-of super- 
fluity ; a physician, lawyer or preacher equally so. 
Their medicine-chests consist of a bottle of tur- 
pentine, some ‘‘ buckeyes,” dried pennyroyal, and 
quinine—always quinine, which they buy by the 
pound, if they have to do without coffee to pay 
for it. 

When a question of law comes up, the disputed 
brand on a yearling, or any personal aggrievance, 
the interested parties settle it promptly with pis- 
tols or bowie-knives. 

As for their souls’ needs, in affliction or death, 
they never exceed the helpful reach of camp- 
meeting songs and deathbed confessions. 

Their bodily comforts are not neglected, the 
number of hanks spun, of yards woven, of patch- 
work quilts and wild-geese feather beds being 
their gauge of social and financial distinction. 
Their unconcern about progress and enlighten- 
ment is that of ignorance, not indifference. They 
absolutely do not know that they are fifty years 
behind the times. Theirs is the “ invincible ig- 
norance” of Roman Catholicism, which must 
plead their absolution before the judgment-bar of 
civilization. Few surprises come into their lives, 
no comedies, and (since the cessation of Indian 
depredations) no tragedies. Unquestioningly, 
undemandingly, they live on until some forceful 
outside influence comes to disturb the even tenor 
of their lives. ; 

When the owner of the land discovers it, or 
decides he wishes to appropriate it, the squatter 
moves on. He rarely has enough crop to concern 
himself about; his ox-cart easily transports his 
household goods, the family walking beside, the 
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AT THE QUILTING PARTY. 


‘stock’ behind, rounded up every now and then 
by one or two hatless, barefoot boys; the chick- 
ens squeaking over, the hind wheels, and several 
lean, long-eared hounds trotting, tongue out, be- 
neath. It is anything but a dreary procession ; 
they chat and sing, loiter and hunt wild fruit, 
or “‘hook” watermelons from other squatters’ 
‘* patches,” the distance of their pilgrimage de- 
pending upon spring-branches and a timbered 
north, no Texan having yet been reduced to the 
areal destitution of a back yard exposed to the 
norther’s sweep, or a front one subject to an ob- 
structed south breeze. The squatter is not in- 
conyenienced by local attachments; in a tacit 
way he disclaims any such weakness when he be- 
gins the nomad life. The climate is the same, 
his worldly possessions are movable, the cattle 
thrive on a new range, and the children get 
smaller spleens for a change of water. 

** Pappy-dad ” was my father’s shepherd, and 
in the same condition, morally and energetically, 
at which he shot his dogs. ‘ Pappy-dad ” was a 
ne’er-do-well. When one of his neighbors “ got 
in a push” for a “hand,” in a round up or log- 


raising, and rode over to ask Pappy-dad’s help, 
he would come out to the fence shuffling his lazy 
old feet in the sand, and hitching up his one dirty 
cottonade suspender as he came. Hoisting one 
rawhide-booted foot upon the low fence, he would 
squirt a stream of tobacco-juice between the rails 
before he acknowledged the salutation at all; 
then he would run one freckled red hand up un- 
der the brim of his dirty old hat, scratch around 
in a jungle of coarse red hair, and expectorate 
again before he said, in a drawling, peculiar into- 
nation, his sentences punctuated by a periodical 
grunt, whose twang and significance can be con- 
veyed on paper only to those who have heard 
it: “ Wal—uh—colonel, ’d—uh—be the proud- 
est in this world—uh—to hope yuh; but I prom- 
ised to hope Cummins to-day—uh.” Now, 
“Cummins” was a man more “trifling” than 
Pappy-dad, if such a state were consistent with 
life and motion; a man who was never accused 
of doing anything but steal yearlings and fish. 
How well I remember Pappy-dad’s home! It was 
merely a straggling group of cabins, sprawling 
like so many brown terrapins sunning on the 
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creek-bank. A row of sheep-sheds facing the 
south flanked the cabins, and irregular worm 
fences, with missing links here and there, out- 
lined the premises proper. Up against the north 
rose the blue mounds, hazy and purple at their 
summits, their soft, sloping sides covered with 
mesquite-grass and dotted with white sheep. Be- 
low was the valley, sunlit and peaceful, groups 
of mesquite-thorn-trees, with their feathery, fern- 
like foliage, only intensifying the tender green 
of the herbage in their shadows. A spring-branch 
rambled crookedly across the valley, with peb- 
bled banks and shallow fords, only here and there 
a deep-blue pool holding water for the stock and 
fishes through the dry season. Curving around 
the southwest was the Rock Ifill, a barren, bat- 
tlemented range of mountain, its arid heights 
relieved by cafions and a stunted growth of wild 
plum and cedar, with 
cactus everywhere, great 
bristling prongs of gray- 
ish-green, covered with 
prickles painful and 
poisonous to the touch, 
thrusting their fibrous, 
tenacious roots down in 
the flinty crevices, liv- 
ing upon a mere hand- 
ful of drifted soil, send- 
ing up their sturdy, 
drought-thriving bran- 
ches, laden with scarlet 
fruit and gorgeous blos- 
soms of red and yellow. 
In that marvelously 
clear atmosphere De- 
catur, sixteen miles 
away, could be distinctly 
seen by the unaided eye 
on a fair day. 

I remember going to 
Pappy-dad’s one day to 
a quilting. It was dur- 
ing sheep-shearing time. 
My father owned the 
ranch and flocks under 
Pappy-dad’s care, and 
black Mammy was or- 
dered over that day to 
help cook for the shear- 
ers. As a special favor 
I was allowed to accom- 
pany her. We rode 
** Ole Black,” a decrepit 
carriage-horse, set free 
in consideration of old 
age and faithful service. 
I remember Mammy 
saddled him herself; 
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she was cross about having to go to Pappy-dad’s.. 
There is no hate, not barring that “of a woman 
scorned,” equal to that of an old slave in a 
Southern family for ‘pore white trash.” Mammy 
was arrogant, aggressive in her exclusiveness; she 
regarded this order of my father as most com- 
promising to himself as an aristocrat and to her- 
self as his servant. She was real cross. The 
girths refused to meet around ‘ Ole Black’s ” ven- 
erable, grass-filled belly, and had to be pieced out 
with rope; a sore place on one shoulder had to 
be protected with the nicest disposition of wrin- 
kles in the saddle-blanket. All this took time, 
and it was quite late and growing warm when we 
started. Then I was fat, and ‘Ole Black’s” 
back was sharp. I couldn’t sit astride, and had 
great difficulty in keeping my seat “sideways” 
over the rugged road. By the time we had 
reached Rock Hill I 
was crying copiously. 
Mammy jerked me 
around in her lap, 
where I sprawled out 
like an exaggerated 
toad frog, wiped my 
eyes and nose on her 
clean, starched, 
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homespun apron, and ‘wished to de good Lawd 
she had a-lef? me at home, whar chillun be- 
longed.” By the time we reached the summit 
of the hill Mammy explained that it would be 
easier going down. I consented to be replaced 
behind her, where I found I had only to lean 
against her soft, fat back and put myself in sym- 
pathy with her and ‘‘Ole Black’s” systematized 
wabbling. 

There were two wagons drawn up at Pappy- 
dad’s fence, several horses with side-saddles on, 
and any number of cow-ponies, some hobbled and 
some at large on the grass near the sheep-pens. 

In the main or “ big room ” the beds had been 
taken down, and a large patchwork quilt, 
stretched in a frame and suspended by four ropes 
from the ceiling, occupied the centre of the 
room, about four feet from the floor. Around 
this frame, in chairs of various heights and de- 
grees of creakiness, were seated a number of 
women, quilting. The quilt was put together 
after that popular pattern known as ‘‘the wild- 
goose chain.” It consisted of a regular, but ap- 
parently unstudied, disposition of innumerable 
small squares of every conceivable color of calico 
upon an unbleached muslin background. First, 
the lining of the quilt was tacked to the frame, 
then a wadding of hand-carded cotton “bats” 
laid upon it; on this was then stretched the 
quilt proper, the edges sewed together, and the 
pattern of quilting ‘‘laid off” by an experienced 
quilter with a piece of sharp-pointed keel (a kind 
of clay crayon indigenous to the hillsides). Each 
quilter had brought her thimble and snuff-box, 
and a spool of coarse white thread was rolled 
from one to another across the quilt. 
a row was quilted the frame was unpinned at the 
corners and given a roll or two, bringing the un- 
quilted centre nearer the quilters’ reach. 

Mammy went on to the sheep-pens, where sev- 
eral cowboy cooks, in an improvised camp under 
the mesquite-trees, awaited her assumption of the 
position of chef. J was fascinated with the 
quilting and begged to stay with ‘“Lony,” a 
. big-boned, big-hearted old maid from one of the 
tenant houses on our ranch. I presume ‘“ Lony’s” 
baptismal name was “ Leonie.” The fact strikes 
me as I write the name to-night for the first 
time in my life, as I think of the woman for the 
first time in many years. She was the eldest 
daughter of Gran’ma Buchanan. 

Brave old gran’ma! I see her yet, in her scant 
homespun dress of copperas and blue, the belt line 
invisible between two jelly-like rolls of fat, a pre- 
ponderance of fullness of skirt gravitating front- 
ward. Her iron-gray hair was parted a little to 
one side, and staid in place in its door-knob 
twist more from force of habit than the yellow- 
horn tucking-comb thrust through it. Stowed 
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away between those two divided rolls of fat, 
gran’ma always carried a pound or two of wool 
or cotton, ready at hand when she sat down to 
pull out and mat upon the steel teeth of her 
cards. Gran’ma was always carding rolls—more 
rolls than ‘‘Lony” and her younger old - maid 
sister ‘‘ Sarilda ” could both spin, as fast as their 
legs and the spindles could carry them. Gran’ma 
was a regular old Romaness. She had lived on 
the frontier all her life, was the living victor of 
several personal combats with bears and Indians, 
and counted her dead panthers and gray wolves 
by the dozens. She was a widow, with no visible 
means of support. My father let her live in one 
of his cabins, artfully-artlessly supplied her with 
tobacco and “ Lincoln ” coffee and relays of sta- 
ple groceries twice a year, when our trains of old 
blue - painted, boat-shaped government wagous 
went to Jefferson or Shreveport loaded with wool, 
and came back loaded with ranch supplies. In 
return gran’ma and her daughters nursed us 
motherless little children through many a spell 
of fever and ague, which, with the whooping- 
cough caught from a Yankee soldier en rouée to 
Fort Jacksboro’, was our only obtainable disease 
in that healthful and isolated place. They carded, 
spun, dyed, wove and made us wonderful dresses 
of striped homespun, and knitted us brave little 
woolen stockings in whose fleecy depths warm 
pink toes laughed at Jack Frost ; and home-cob- 
bled shoes of ‘“‘duck,” after the style of mocca- 
sins. 

“ Lony” was a silent, but not a stern, old 
woman. She was as big as a prize-fighter, and 
almost as strong. She ‘‘ broke” wild horses, 
yoked them to the plow, “ put in” the crops, 
worked them, rain or shine, and laid them by 
in good season. She dried great scapple-loads of 
golden “ punkins,” made wonderful “ perserves ” 
of wild plums stewed in ribbon-cane molasses ; 
made mustang-grape wine, and packed down the 
loveliest pats of May butter in brine made from 
the crystals of rock salt dug from a mine on my 
father’s ranch. All this in summer-time. When 
Winter came, how she did weave! ‘ Thum— 
thum,” went that old loom from daylight to dark ; 
up and down went Lony’s strong old knees, and 
back and forth the untiring shuttle in her sun- 
burnt hands. Once, when she was coming home 
with a sheet full of rough-dried clothes from the 
lake where she had washed them, a gang of In- 
dians waylaid her. They beat her shamefully 
over the head and shoulders with twisted lariate, 
and one wicked red devil put an arrow in her 
side. But she outran them, outdodged them, 
and hung on to her clothes! That day at Mammy- 
dad’s quilting Lony was a lioness. The bruises 
were still visible on her flesh, but she had come 
on foot, and alone, all the way from their house, 
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nearly two miles further than ours. ‘The same 
accident ain’t liable to happen to the same pusson 
twict han’-runnin’,” she explained. ‘‘ Ef I wus to 


stay at home fur Jnjuns, Pd never git nowhar.”” 


She threaded her needle at the first thrust of her 
bitten-off thread, and did more quilting in an 
hour than those lazy, gossiping snuff-dippers did 
all day. 

Lony did not ‘‘dip.” She “ chawed.” “Quid 
tobacco was cheaper than snuff,” she said, ‘an’ 
jes’ as satisfyin’ when you got usened to h’it ; then 
h’it wusn’t so much trouble and time-wastin’. You 
could wad a good-sized chaw up in your jaw, an’ 
pay no more attention to h’it fur a hour or more.” 

«“* Mammy-dad ” was a mummy ; she was small, 
dry, wizened. Her little old wrinkled, unhis- 
toric face and nearly bald head looked exactly 
like a hickory-nut. I always wanted to get it be- 
tween a large rock and a small one and crack it. 
Her face wore an habitual expression of anxiety 
over Pappy-dad’s laziness and increasing inti- 
macy with Cummins. She was a ‘“‘ powerful lucky 
hand” with chickens—was Mammy-dad. She 
could tell a rooster egg from a hen egg. She set 
them all seasons of the year, never consulting the 
old hen’s whims, but chucking her upon the nest, 
and keeping her there, with a board and a rock 
on top of it, until she made up her mind that 
discretion was the better part of valor, and ‘set ” 
about her business. On the appearance of the 
broods she disposed of them with a cold-blooded 
disregard of family ties and heredities most un- 
Darwinian to behold. She had “Spring chicken ” 
at all seasons of the year—fried chicken, smoth- 
ered chicken, chicken stewed with dumplings, 
and, best of all, chicken-pie done up in a tin pan, 
with crisp, buttery crust and yellow gravy. 

<‘Nancy Ellen,” her eldest daughter, presided, 
while her mother “saw to ” dinner, trudging bare- 
head through the hot sun to gather the vegeta- 
bles, and to carry to Mammy piggins of butter- 
milk, soda, spice, and such delicacies as were 
omitted in the hampers of supplies sent over from 
the rangh. 

Nancy Ellen was a fair scion of her parentage. 
She was red-headed, like her father; very red- 
faced and fat. In ¢his she was decidedly wzlike 
her mother. She possessed all of her father’s ami- 
able good-for-nothingness, contradicted’ by her 
mother’s go-ahead unaffectedness. At home she 
was too lazy to button more than every other but- 
ton of her linsey-woolsey dress, but she never 
missed a camp-meeting, hanking, quilting, new 
baby or funeral within a radius of twenty miles. 
She knew the name and private affairs of every 
man, woman and child in the county, and some- 
how or other managed to keep nearly every cow- 
boy and scout in the county at her feet. These 
feet were large, ball-soled, and bare Winter and 
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Summer, except when she was ‘keepin’ com- 
pany,” when they were incased in a pair of cloth 
gaiters, pre-Adamic as to style, perennial as to 
lasting qualities. Nancy Ellen was very proud of 
these ‘‘ fotched-on ” shoes, among the other girls 
who had to wear brogans or ‘‘ duck moccasins.” 
I believe I said that Nancy Ellen was unaffected. 
Once, at my aunt’s wedding—during preparations 
for which Nancy Ellen had been untiringly use- 
ful (shrewd Nancy Ellen), and at which, as a just 
reward, she was conspicuously present, she was 
handed in to supper by my adopted brother, a 
handsome and prosperous young cattleman. In 
response to his gallant inquiry as to what she 
would like, and, in the face of iced cakes, French 
candies, and California grapes brought all the 
way “‘ across the plains” in sawdust on the stage- 
coach, she answered : “ Wal, I reckon I’ll—uh— 
take—uh—piece—nh—chickun-lage.” This “ rul- 
ing passion strong in death” had Nancy Ellen. 

“‘Lanny Davis,” the baby, was a boy ten years 
old who couldn’t talk plain, and had not an idea 
above catching horned frogs and putting them in 
bottles to starve, and sneaking up to me, when I 
was busy playing dolls, and putting my pretty, 
“shiny,” blue-enameled locket in his fat, red 
mouth. He had the stuffiest little legs, in long 
copperas ‘‘ osnabergo” pantaloons, and the most 
wabblesome fat arms, like bags of mush tied on 
to his shoulders with strings. His feet were dry- 
mud-coated, and I never saw his hair combed nor 
his face clean in my life, nor his heels capable of 
touching the ground at the same time, one or the 
other being invariably stone-bruised and redolent 
of turpentine. I did hate Lanny, but never so 
religiously, so jesnitically, as upon the day I was 
married to him! We were the victims of some 
older children, who ‘‘ had a infair” and wanted 
an occasion to warrant it. Such is the early in- 
consistency of the female heart ! 

“Malindy”! In the highest, stiffest-backed 
chair around that quilt sat Aunt Malinda Shoe- 
maker, the bravest, brownest, finest old lady on 
that frontier. Her eyes were as black as sloes, 
and snapped like percussion caps when she was 
displeased. Her hair was black, too, parted ¢o a 
hair, and plastered down on her sedate temples 
with a polish fatal to all misguided flies alighting 
thereupon. Over her flat but motherly breast 
was always folded a thin, gray, three-cornered 
shawl, and one of her tallow-softened shoes had 
a noticeable dent in the off corner, where she had 
chopped off her little toe with a hatchet, be- 
cause it had an incurable corn which ‘hendered 
her about her work.” Of such stuff were our fron- 
tier women made! Once, when the Comanches 
were on araid and all the settlers ordered into 
Fort Jacksboro’, Aunt Malindy flatly refused to 
go! Her husband persuaded, argued, commanded, 
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in vain. She said her cows had to be milked, her 
setting-hens tended to, and her dried peaches 
brought in if it rained. What was the captain 
to do? Chivalry and common sense stood chal- 
lenging each other. What will you have ? The 
captain was a frontiersman, too. Common sense 
triumphed. Said blunt old Captain Shoemaker 
to the rangers who had come to warn them, as he 
saddled his old gray nag and mounted: “ Wal, 
Malindy kin do as she pleases, but Z’m a-gwine.” 
And go he did, to be jammed and crowded in a 
dirty old fort for two days and nights, while Ma- 
lindy complacently milked her cows, set her hens 
and dried her peaches in the clean, sweet seclu- 
sion of their ranch. 

‘‘ Black-eyes”! Sitting aside from the snuff- 
dipping quilters was another quasi visitor, like 
myself. ‘‘ Black-eyes Earhart,” beautiful “ Black- 
eyes ”— my father’s pet of all the frontier girls, 
my own childish ideal of all that is perfect in 
womanhood ! Those eyes were like a young doe’s, 
so deeply brown, so slumberous yet so clear, al- 
mond-shaped, low-lidded, fringed by long lashes 
as black as night, as fine as spun silk, with just a 
glint of burnished gold on their tip-tilted ends. 
The oval of her olive cheek was like a Greek 
statue’s, and the curve of her creamy throat, 
with ‘‘ Annie Laurie’s,” 
“like the swan.” She 
wore her hair in that 
quaint old fashion, like 
my mother’s, on dress 
occasions, puffed over 
large side combs above 
her ears. It gave to 
the young face an ex- 
pression softened, ma- 
ternal, almost Madonna- 
like, that drew one’s 
glance unwittingly up- 
ward to catch the glint 
of the halo. On the 
back of her neck some 
wanton ‘‘scolding 
curls” strayed contra- 
dictingly, redeeming the 
fresh young face from 
absolute unearthliness, 
warranting the timid 
country beaux in mak- 
ing love to so angelic a 
creature. Her dress was 
an organdie—a delicate 
lilac background 
stretched upon the 
frame of an immense 
hoop-skirt, over which a 
tangle-wood of great, 
ravishing pink roses ran 
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wild. She was en route for Decatur with her 
father, who had driven some miles out of his way 
to see Hunt’s merino sheep, and decide for him- 
self as to their successful introduction into that 
warm climate. While the old gentleman, with 
his slouch hat tucked over one ear and his old 
musket leaning familiarly on his shoulder, trotted 
about the pens, poking his homemade ‘‘ ramrod ” 
into the piles of fleeces, rubbing the oily, silky 
meshes between his thumb and forefinger, ‘‘ Black- 
eyes” waited in the big room, and their high- 
seated old wartime buggy with bois d’are wheels 
and duck top, with its span of shaggy bay ponies, 
was drawn up at the fence. 

«« Black-eyes ” had on such a pretty hat, a large 
yellow Leghorn, with pink roses around the crown, 
and a fall of white beaded lace drooping from the 
brim. Above one temple was fastened a narrow 
ribbon known as a ‘‘ bridle,” which, drawn through 
the ties under the chin, cooped the wide brim 
more protectingly near the face in case of wind 
or exposure to the sun. 

This ‘‘bridle” was loose that day, and the 
brown puffs, soft eyes and melting rosebud mouth 
beneath the swaying lace were absolutely irresist- 
ible to my susceptible little heart. 

I crept along the wall to her chair, feeling like 
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I should die of disappointment if she took no 
notice of me. 

““Come, Muggins,” she said, giving me my 
dear father’s pet name, and holding out her 
slender brown hands, in black silk mittens, with 
tiny half-fingers coming to her rings. My heart 
fairly ached with appreciation, and well-nigh 
burst when she touched my warm, moist cheeks 
with the dainty corner of her handkerchief, a 
mere scrap of old linen lawn, hemmed with a 
cambric needle and scented with rosemary, musk, 
or some rare sweet subtle stuff abso.utely intoxi- 
cating to my snub nose, accustomed to nothing 
finer than that of red castile soap and the faint 
fragrance of the wild flowers I gathered on the 
hillsides. 

“¢ Black-eyes ” was a great belle in her day. 
She has been immortalized in verse and story as 
the “‘ Wild Rose of Texas,” the “ Queen of the 
Prairies,” and so forth; but no name suited her so 
well, nor recalls so sweet a picture to those who 
knew her, as my father’s name, ‘ Black-eyes.” 
She has grown old now—youth and beauty are 
only gilded promises of old age and wrinkles. Her 
oval cheeks are sunken; her ‘‘ swanlike ” throat 
is wrinkled and brown ; those slender fingers are 
large-jointed and stiff from ranch-life work and 
mother. sacrifice; the rosebud mouth is a little 
stern and bitter, for she has had sorrows and pov- 
erty; but the eyes are still those calm, serene 
«« Black-eyes.”” 

Sheep-shearing was an event of almost national 
importance in those days of Texas. Since then 
cattle-raising has monopolized the ranchmen, 
driving into the background, almost into desue- 
tude, the more risky dealing with tender ewes 
and little helpless baby lambs. It was a pretty, 
pastoral life. I do not remember when we did 
not have a pet lamb at home, and ever so many 
of them at Mammy-dad’s, trotting around on 
their ramshackly little legs at her brogan feet, 
bleating for the warm, fresh milk in her one- 
eared cedar piggins. 

Under the eaves of the sheds were rough board 
scaffolds, upon which the frightened sheep were 
flung by the brawny shearers, their resisting legs 
tied, and their pretty, white coats all sheared off, 
while their pink tongues hung out, and their 
gentle, stupid eyes wept real tears. It almost 
broke my heart! It was such a relief when a 
sensible old ram came along, who only made a 
remonstrating butt or two, then submitted philo- 
sophically to a necessary indignity, waddling off 
on his bald-looking old shanks, after the per- 
formance, like he was heartily ashamed of him- 
self, and—didn’t care if he was! 

There were professional shearers among the 
middle-class ranch hands, most of them half- 
breeds, Mexican or Indian. I reeall one, ‘* Man- 
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uel”; whether he had a surname “ deponent say- 
eth not.” He was a half-breed Indian, who, 
since his boyhood, had irregularly but persist- 
ently appeared and disappeared in the white 
settlements, going through a sort of gradual rec- 
lamation from barbarity. He was looked upon 
as a reliable middleman between the whites and 
Indians, to be consulted, propitiated in case of a 
stolen child, a captured cowboy, or a gang of 
missing ranch-ponies. 

At sheep-shearing time Manuel’s proclivities 
were decidedly whitemanward. The season was 
short, pay good, “‘ spot cash,” and the work not 
hard. All unannounced he made his reappear- 
ance, probably for the first time since last shear 
ing-time. No one knew whence he came, nor 
how. His shears were newly whetted, and he 
seemed to know just where the ceremonies opened, 
it being a kind of tacit agreement among the 
sheep-raising brotherhood to accord the first 
shearing to different owners each season. Man- 
uel was a ‘“‘mighty fine hand,” dexterous, re- 
sponsible, a sort of captain by courtesy of the 
sheep-shearing bands, which, taken collectively, 
was about as “trifling” a set of vagabonds as the 
frontier could produce. 

Manuel’s dress was a consistent exponent of 
himself—a half-way mixture of white and red 
man. He wore “store-bought” overshirts, but 
deerskin breeches —long, wide and soft yellow 
breeches, fringed about the ankles and up the 
outside seams. Ile never cut his hair, which 
hung in straight, black locks about his shoulders ; 
on the contrary, he sported a model mustache, 
carefully trimmed, and set off by a clean-shaven 
face and the prettiest of red lips and white teeth. 
He was badly freckled—those ugly black freckles 
peculiar to a dark skin—but a deep, clear, genuine 
Indian-red surged underneath, gaining its max- 
imum in color upon the high cheek-bones. Some 
said Manuel was the love-child of a beautiful 
squaw and one of the most accomplished white 
men who ever graced the frontier. Be that as it 
may, he was no common “ mestizo ” (mongrel). 
There was the born aristocrat in his fine-grained 
skin, silky hair, and unconscious grace of bear- 
ing; the man of honor and chivalry in his scru- 
pulous regard for engagements, intrusted service, 
his fiery intolerance of slight or injustice, his 
tender, unpresuming attitude toward women ; and 
the artist, clean-cut and convincing, in the won- 
drous sweep of his bow upon the violin-strings. 
He had had no instruction—had never heard mu- 
sic better than his own—yet he played with a 
fervor, a wild freedom and delicacy of touch and 
sentiment born of untrammeled genius. Even the 
commonplace cowboy- and - ranger ballads were 
dreams of melody under the magic of his bow. 
Yet, Manuel was a—“ half-breed ”; a man with 
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no home, no people, no name even, more dis- 
tinctive than those of the cow-ponies and wild 
flowers. I liked Manuel. I listened with my lit- 
tle eager, benighted soul while he played, that 
hot Spring noon, under the mesquite-trees, while 
the hands washed their faces and waited for din- 
ner to be put upon the long, high tables. Man- 
uel had not only washed his face, but he took off 
his deerskin apron and washed off some spots of 
blood spattered there by a poor young ewe kick- 
ing to her own detriment. That was pretty, 
cleanly, delicate, in Manuel, I thought : most of 
the hands went to dinner with their 
dusty, bloody aprons on. 

The dinner was so good; great 
brown crockery bowls full of new corn 
and string-beans boiled together ; ~ 
chicken and Irish potato stew ; flanks 
of appetizing barbecued beef; young 
onions with their green tails curled, 
and their white bulbs gleaming in 
glasses of spring water; fried eggs 
by the hundred ; and peach-cobblers, \A 
great sticky masses of fruit and pas- 
try, butter, sugar and spices! The 
dishes were a coarse-grain- 
ed creamy Dutth ware, 
with deep-blue borders 
and pastoral scenes of rip- 
pling brooks, impossible 
flowers, tall crooked shep- 
herdesses with large, flat 
hats on, and foreshortened 
sheep grazing in perspec- 
tiveless meadows. \\ 

Black coffee was served \ 
in bowls—not cups—and 
poured out in large, shal- 
low saucers to cool. 

I intended to spend the \ 
afternoon with Manuel \ 
and the lambs; Manuel \ 
had told me that the little 
tufts of black-sheep-wool 
matted here and there in 
the dried mud were negro- 
baby-heads, growing, 
‘‘popping up out of the 
ground like  lady-cro- 
cuses.” I wanted to hunt 
ever so many of them and 
“‘claim” them, for there 
was nothing on earth so 
pretty and dear to me as 
a “‘ nigger-baby.” 

But dinner lasted so 
long, the quilters had to / 
be served at one end of 
the long table, and the 
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shearers at the other. It was so warm and sultry, 
too; Manuel’s music had made me sleepy, and 
the sheep-flies buzzed slumberously around the 
glass molasses-pitchers, in spite of Nancy Ellen’s 
broom-weed brush. The next thing I remember, 
and the last of that visit, was being lifted in 
Manuel’s strong, brown, bare arms, and laid upon 
a pile of fleeces, in the shade, Mammy spreading 
her blue checked apron under me, and Manuel 
wiping the sorghum and egg-bread-crumbs off 
my face on one corner of it—both of them 
laughing and saying something very softly, 
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‘* OUIMET CRIED, IN A SHAKING VOICE: ‘LET MY FUTURE APPEAR UPON THE DISK WITH ALL THE GLORY 
THAT SHALL BE THE FRUIT OF MY LABOR AND DISCOVERIES !’” 


THE MYSTIC PICTURE. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE COooK. 


In my friend Larson’s house, just over the li- 
brary-mantel, hangs a picture which has ever 
been the object of my curiosity. Iam attracted 
to it not less from the weird nature of the study 
than from a certain uncanny sensation which en- 
velops me whenever I stand before it. 

The picture itself is small—not over six by 
twelve ‘inches—but the frame is a very deep one, 
and thus the mantel-panel is covered fully and 
gracefully. 

The picture is worked upon some kind of 
metal which shines so brightly that one is obliged 


to move back and forth to a certain light before 
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anything at all can be distinguished upon its sur- 
face ; but, having once obtained the requisite po- 
sition, a beauty is flashed upon the observer so 
weird, so charming, so lifelike, that the repul- 
sive character of .the subject fades into something 
of awe and admiration. The figures stand forth, 
not images, but living, acting persons. We sec a 
man, robed in a black gown, lying stiff and straight 
upon the floor of a magnificently furnished room. 
His hands are clinched in the agony of death ; 
blood flows from a grievous wound in his head, 
and it is hard to persuade ourselves that a human 
being is not really dying before us. Over this man 
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stoops another with the weapon of destruction 
in his hand. How plain are the convulsive work- 
ings of the murderer’s face, the nervous closing 
of his hands, the glitter of his eyes, as he stoops 
to note the last struggle of his victim. Every de- 
tail of the scene is wondrously plain. The most 
minute particular is drawn with lifelike lines, and 
the whole picture blends into one perfect master- 
piece! If one seeks to approach and examine at 
closest quarters this triumph of art (or nature ?) 
he will see nothing but a plate of bluish metal, 
flecked here and there with cloudlike shadows. 
It is only at a certain distance and in a@ certain 
light that the superhuman glory of the work is to 
be seen and admired. 

Larson, long awafe of my interest in this 
strange picture, had steadfastly refused to con- 
verse about it until yesterday, when, in response to 
my very urgent entreaty, ho laid aside his reserve 
and told me a story so wondertul that it would 
have charmed in an entertainment of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. The story has so impressed 
me that I feel I can find no rest until I have jotted 
it down roughly while my memory serves. I can- 
not help feeling that, with all its atmosphere of 
fantasy and fable, there is food for much sober 
thought in my friend’s tale, which I here repeat 
just as it came from his lips: 

‘Walter, let me preface my story with a moral 
which should follow it—that is, that the future, 
good or ill, is not for man to know. Fate is 
pregnant with possibilities, and, if we could see 
through the maze of advancing years, these possi- 
bilities would become monstrosities, and be born 
into our own destroyers. 

‘“‘ Fifteen years ago I was a struggling author, 
starving from month to month and working day 
and night, not for fame (that dream of my youth), 
but for bread! I wrote a book; it was pub- 
lished, but I never got a cent from its sale. I 
then tried my lance in the journalistic field, but 
it was not until two years later that fortune 
smiled upon me. At that time I gave the last 
touches to a weird, metaphysical romance that 
dealt with sylphs, gnomes, salamanders, and a 
host of other things mysterious and little under- 
stood; and, with a shrewdness born of my own 
despair, I dedicated the volume to Alphonse Qui- 
met, a rich and eccentric philosopher well known 
in the day of which I speak. As a literary vent- 


ure the book fell flat, but I had happened to fall ~ 


in with some of Ouimet’s cherished views, and he 
was pleased to write me a letter thanking me in 
flowery terms for the honor I had done him, and 
inclosing a check for a generous sum ‘in token 
of his gratitude.’ 

“I was dazzled at this magnificence, and has- 
tened to make the most of my good fortune. I 
called upon my friend many times, and made my- 
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self so agreeable to his odd nature that I became 
something of a literary assistant (if I may use the 
term) in his pursuit of the abstruse sciences. In 
requite for this service he made me his regular 
pensioner and companion. I had the freedom of 
his house, and was permitted to go and come as 
I saw fit; holding myself in readiness, however, 
to assist in some experiment or make excerpts of 
scientific data in support of any theories he might 
wish substantiated by ancient or contemporaneous 
philosophy. 

‘*I say I had tho freedom of his house ; let me 
limit that remark by excepting one room within 
whose sacred precincts I had never known any but 
the philosopher himself to pass. This was his 
sanctum sanctorum whereto he retreated to place 
the cap-sheaf upon his experiments. ‘hat was 
the room of Culmination, and in its solitary 
depths he as often conquered disappointment as 
triumphed in suecess. 

‘*One evening an emphatic command from my 
patron carricd me to his study. He sat at a table, 
profoundly absorbed in an open volume before 
him, and it was some moments before he realized 
my presence. At last he said : 

*¢¢ Cornelius, take this book and read where I 
have marked the page.’ 

‘It was a work by Paracelsus, and I took it 
and read aloud as follows (I repeat verbatim, for 
I have the passage by heart) : 


‘+ Of this Electrum Magicum you may make a mirror 
in which you may see the events of the past and the pres- 
ent, absent friends or enemies, and see what they are 
doing. You may see in it any object you may desire to 


“gee, and all the doings of men in daytime or at night. 


You may see in it anything that has ever been written 
down, said or spoken in the past, and also see the person 
who said it, and the causes that made him say what he 
did; and you may see in it anything, however secret it 
may have been kept.’ 


At this place Ouimet interrupted the reading. 

“‘« What is your opinion of that paragraph, 
Cornelius ?” 

‘¢<«Sir, I am ill qualified to judge,’ I replied ; 
‘but, in so far as I have examined into the Pri- 
mum Ens Melisse, the Electrum Magicum and 
other so-called occult phenomena discovered by 
the master you have had me read, I am inclined 
to take his statements allegorically, and apply 
them to spiritual, rather than physical, ends.’ 

“‘«My friend, I am glad to hear you speak 
thus. Your inference is partly right, partly 
wrong. Man, the successful experiment of Nat- 
ure, is twofold—physical and spiritual. One 
form is necessary for the expression of the other ; 
so, also, all true experimenting must proceed 
upon an equal basis of the Physical and the 
Spiritual.’ 

“‘TIn this manner we conversed for at least an 
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hour; I respectfully urging the obstacles to his 
position, he firmly combating me at every point. 
Finally he arose from his desk. 

«««JT will prove to you beyond all doubt the 
reality of the Electrum Magicum. Come with 
me, Cornelius.” _ 

‘I followed him through the hall to the door 
of that secret chamber. I was nearly overpowered 
with the anticipation of being initiated into its 
mysteries. However, my feelings had little time 
to manifest themselves before I had been ushered 
into the room, There was nothing terrifying in 
the surroundings; on the contrary, everything 
was severely plain. There were no curtains at 
the windows, and only a rough table and a cou- 
ple of wooden chairs constituted the furniture. 
The only object of mysterious import was an 
elaborately carved post, about three feet’ in 
height, standing at one end of the apartment, 
with a silken cloth thrown over the top. After 
closing the door securely my patron advanced 
and removed the cloth. 

“‘My dear Walter, I fear the rest of my story 
will try your credulity ; but, believe me, I speak 
only from what I absolutely and unqualifiedly 
know. You have known me too long, I trust, to 
believe that I would willfully falsify. Only re- 
member I narrate the circumstance as it occurred, 
and am as much perplexed and nonplused over 
the affair as you can possibly be. 

«To continue : after raising the cloth Alphonse 
Ouimet beckoned me to approach to his side. I 
did so, and looked down upon the polished disk 
he had uncovered. 

“« «Cornelius, behold! With the object itself 
I controvert your sreumeute What would you 
see upon the mirror? The face of an enemy ? 
Lo, he is before you !’ 

“«T was startled to observe the portrait of the 
publisher of my first book appear upon the plate. 
Was he my enemy? Many a time he had pro- 
fessed a self-sacrificing friendship. 

«©¢ Would you have him speak ? 
recount his villainy.’ 

‘“¢No words were uttered, but I became tm- 
pressed with the thought that the sales of my 
book had mounted higher than he had reported, 
and that he had misappropriated the proceeds. 
This, however, may have been a mere natural 
suggestion of a possible cause for his enmity—a 
coincidence, if you will; but the portrait! Wal- 
ter, there is no doubt of that. 

“‘[ was awed to silence. I could say nothing, 


Hear him 


and I listened to the learned remarks of my pa-, 


tron with a reverence that approached almost 
to worship before this proof of his supernatural 
power. 

. For some time the images came and went 
upon the mirror in obedience to our inclinations. 
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I saw the scenes of my boyhood, the friends of 
my youth, and experienced anew the delights of 
life’s morning. But oh, unsatisfied man! I 
could not forbear asking my friend : 

«*¢ And may we not see the future ? We know 
what has been; one picture of what is to be, I 
imagine, is worth whole galleries of scenes like 
these | 

‘¢¢My friend, I have brought you here to see 
the final test of the Electram Magicum.’ From 
the conjunction of Saturn and Mercury to the con- 
junction of the Moon with Mars I have melted 
and mixed the various metals as Paracelsus has 
directed. The result you see. The Present and 
Past will appear upon the disk at command, but 
the discovery of the grandest object—the picture 
of the Future—has been reserved to me. Cor- 
nelius, I have called yow to witness my triumph.’ 

“‘ With eager, nervous hands he set about pre- 
paring some liquid mixtures. Then, by aid of a 
small alcohol-lamp and blowpipe, he fused a yel- 
low powder and poured it into the liquor, which 
soon became of a dark-green color. When this 
was accomplished he took a small sponge and 
washed the face of the plate. A film of sediment 
instantly formed upon it. 

«**¢ When that has dried I will scrape it off and 
polish the mirror with this piece of silk, then we 
shall be ready for my demonstration. One pict- 
ure only will come to the disk—this will remain 
for all time. One glimpse of the future is all we 
shall have, and that will remain a silent witness 
and proof until the event it portrays has come and 
gone. After that, the picture will be a mere rep- 
resentation of an ordinary scene; but to you, 
Cornelius, or to me, what a powerful proof of 
man’s power in occult fields! But, see! the sedi- 
ment is caked upon the plate. Now to remove it 
and finish our test.’ 

. He trembled so violently that his movements 

were seriously hampered ; but at last everything 
was done, and the mirror hastily polished. Then, 
standing before it, Ouimet. ae in a shaking 
voice : 

«Let my- future appear upon the disk with all 
the glory that shall be the a of my labor and 
discoveries !’ 

‘‘His agitation was so great that Tr did not 
press close to note if. any change appeared on the 
face of the plate. I remained a short remove 
from him, awaiting to be summoned. 

“‘For afew moments Alphonse Ouimet looked 
down upon: the plate, his eyes. brilliant with ex- 
pectation and his pallid cheeks aglow with excite- 
ment. ‘Then he involuntarily shuddered, a half- 
suppressed groan escaped him, and he grew ashy- 
pale. In a trice hé became entirely unnerved, 
and staggered back and forth like a drunken 
man. Greatly alarmed, and seeing he was abont 
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to fall, I sprang to his side to catch him. But I 
was too late. He fell to the floorinaswoon. I 
gave one look at the disk, and recoiled with hor- 
ror. The picture it held is the one you now see 
over that mantel—in fact, that is the mirror 
itself !” 

Larson paused and shuddered before proceed- 
ing. 

i You will understand my agitation when I 
tell you that the dying man was an exact likeness 
of Alphonse Ouimet ; my patron had fainted upon 
beholding his own death-struggle at the hands of 
@ murderer !” 

Again there was a deep silence before Larson 
once more took up his story. 

“‘¢ Walter, the strangest part remains to be told. 
I fee] it is almost vain to expect sensible men to 
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give it credence, but I know it is true, and, for 
the most part, the records of the court will bear 
me out. In less than one year from the time 
that scene appeared upon the mirror Alphonse 
Ouimet was found dead in his study in precisely 
the position indicated in the picture there. And, 
more than this, his murderer was discovered by 
means of that mirror, acknowledged his guilt, 
and was hung ! 

** All this happened a dozen years ago, but the 
plate of Electrum Magicum I have had framed, 
and the picture still remains undimmed by time, 
and a melancholy reminder of the disasters which 
attend the reading of the future. To me, also, 
it has become (as my patron said it would) a ter 
rible and incontestable proof of man’s power in 
occult realms.” : 


OLIVES. 


By Mrs, CHARLES FE, FREEMAN. 


Far back in the dawn of history the dove 
which Noah sent forth from the ark returned to 
him with a fresh olive-leaf, plucked off, in her 
mouth, as a sign that the waters had subsided ; 
and thus we know that the olive-tree has existed 
from the remotest ages. It must have been widely 
cultivated all through Bible times ; for Old Tes- 
tament writers mention the use of the oil for 
anointing the hair and the person, for sacrificial 
libations, and for illumination. 

In the time of Homer the oil seems to have 
been a rare and costly product among the Greeks, 
and was only employed for anointing and as an 
ingredient in perfumed unguents. The tree was 
regarded as sacred to Pallas Athena (Minerva), 
who was honored as the bestower of it; it was 
also the emblem of chastity. A crown of olive- 
twigs was the highest distinction of a citizen who 
had merited well of his country, and the highest 
prize of the victor in the Olympic games. An 
olive-branch was the symbol of peace, and the 
vanquished who came to supplicate for peace bore 
olive-branches in their hands. 

Neither the old Jewish or Greek writers refer 
to the berry as an edible fruit; but the olive was 
highly esteemed by the Romans, and for several 
centuries before Christ the olive was used in most 
of the countries subdued by the Romans. The 
berries were pickled for the table, and the oil was 
used for all the purposes for which it is now used, 
except for the manufacture of soap—an article 
unknown to the ancient Roman toilet or laundry. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, thought 
frequent anointing of the body with olive oil 
highly conducive to health. 

The common olive, supposed to be indigenous 


in Northern India and other temperate Asiatic 
regions, is in its wild state a thorny shrub or 
small tree; but through cultivation it becomes a 
tree twenty to forty feet high, destitute of spines. 
There are large forests of wild olives on the south- 
ern flanks of the Himalayas. 

The olive is an evergreen tree, with leaves re- 
sembling those of the willow, lanceolate, entire, of 
a dull dark-green color above and scaly, and whit- 
ish-gray underneath. The flowers, which appear 
in June, July and August, are small and white, 
growing in short, dense racemes, with 4-cleft co- 
rolla, 4-toothed calyx, two stamens, and a 2-cleft 
stigma. The fruit is a drupe, or stone-fruit, of 
a greenish, whitish, violet, or even black, color, 
never larger than @ pigeon’s egg, generally oval, 
sometimes globular, obovate or acuminate. 

In Southern France, where the famed virgiu 
oil of Aix is made, the harvest of the berries for 
oil takes place in November and December, when 
the berries are about two-thirds ripe. They are 
spread out for a short time to dry off any moist- 
ure from the surface, and are then crushed in un 
edge-wheel mill of stone, driven by animal power 
generally, care being taken not to crush the 
stones, which contain a bitter principle and a 
poor oil. The virgin oil is dipped out of the mill 
after the fruit is reduced to a pulp, and is seldom 
sold in commerce separately, bearing the highest 
price, but is used either by the proprietors of 
estates or for enriching the poorer sorts. After 
removing the virgin oil the pulp is put into straw 
baskets, which are then put into a screw-press 
and squeezed, and the oil trickling down is col- 
lected by a circular gutter and runs into a tank. 
This gives the best market oil, and it is called 
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premiére qualité. The pomace is subjected to re- 
peated pressure, sometimes aided at last by pour- 
ing warm water on the mass, a poorer quality of 
oil being obtained by each repetition of the proc- 
ess. Even the purest virgin oil is turbid when 
first expressed. It clears itself by simply standing 
in the tanks, which on large estates are masonry 
cisterns underground, where the oil is kept at an 
even temperature for a long time, all air being 
excluded. The color of the oil of Aix and Tus- 
cany, which is said to be the best, is greenish. 
The kind known as oil of Lucca is also of supe- 
rior quality. The mean produce of a tree in 
France is about 10 pounds of oil, and in Italy 15 
pounds, but single trees have been known, in 
fruitful seasons, to produce 300 pounds of oil. 
Olive oil is adulterated chiefly by the addition 
of cotton-seed oil, rape-seed oil, colza-seed oil, 
sesame-seed oil—known as oil of benne or gin- 
gilie oil, and which is, in some respects, better 
than olive oil—and above all, the oil of the 
groundnut (American peanut), which is grown 
extensively on the African coast expressly for its 
oil. 
put up in long-necked bottles with foreign labels 
is put up in this country, and consists of nothing 
but cotton-seed oil, oil of benne or groundnut 
oil. While these oils are bland and wholesome, 


they do not possess the peculiar nutty flavor of — 
of the olive-tree ;’ 


the “sweet oil” of olives, which is not to be mis- 
taken. The French imitate olive oil by a chemical 
preparation of American lard, which is exported 
to the United States under the name of “oil of 
Lucca,” or ‘‘ Provence.” 

For the table the berries are gathered when 
fully grown, but still quite green. They are 
steeped for twenty-four hours in a weak lye of 
wood-ashes or lime-water ; then in cold water, re- 
newed daily, until they have lost their bitter 
flavor, and the water runs off clear and tasteless. 
They are now salted or pickled in strong brine, 
in which they are kept for nse in close vessels. 
For luxury, the stones are sometimes removed, 
and the fruit stuffed with capers, truffles, minced 
sardines, and closed, air-tight, in bottles of the 
finest oil. Olives are a well-known restorative of 
the palate, and are also said to promote digestion. 

In the Holy Land the harvesting of the berries 
is done by women and boys, who climb into the 
trees and shake them, or stand underneath and 
beat the branches with a long pole; but there are 
always a few left on the topmost branches for the 
gleaners, as in the days of Moses and the prophets. 
“¢ When thon beatest thine olive-tree,” says Moses, 
“thou shalt not go over the boughs again; it 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless and 
the widow.” ‘ Gleaning grapes shall be left in 
it,” says Isaiah, ‘(as the shaking of an olive-tree, 
two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 


Much of the ‘“‘hnile d’olive” that we get: 
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bough, four or five in the outmost fruitful branches 
thereof.” The poor olive-gleaner may still be 
seen every year gathering what he can after the 
trees have been stripped by their owners. 

The olive is extensively cultivated in Asia 
Minor and in all Southern Europe, it thriving 
best when near the sea; it is also grown suc- 
cessfully in Southern California. Pliny speaks 
of a kind of olive grown in Africa and Portugal, 
the dried berries of which were sweeter and more 
palatable than raisins. 

The tree is propagated by sowing the atone or 
kernel of the berry, by grafting or budding, by 
slips, and by planting the knots or eyes fourd in 
the trunk near the surface of the ground. The 
wild olive is only valuable as a stock on which 
approved varieties are grafted. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a “ good ” olive from some cause ceases to 
bear ; and in this case a shoot of wild olive—that 
is, one of the shoots from those which spring up 
round the trunk—is grafted into the barren tree, 
with the result that the sap of the good olive 
turns this wild shoot into a good branch, bearing 
fruit such as the parent stem should have borne. 
It is to this practice that St. Paul refers when he 
says of the Gentiles, ‘‘If some of the branches 
be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree; 
wert grafted in among them, and didst becomé 
partaker with them of the root and of the fatness 

” and again, “Tf thou wert cu 
out of the olive-tree, that is wild by nature, an 
wert grafted contrary to nature into a good | 
olive-tree.” The springing’ up of shoots front 
the root of each tree is alluded to by the Psalm- 
ist when he says, “ Thy children shall be liky 
olive-plants round thy table.” 

The wood of the olive-tree is fine-grained, h 
and durable, and takes a beautiful polish ; it h 
black, cloudy spots and veins on a greenish-yello 
ground. It is used for the finest purposes by cab 
inetmakers and tnrners; beautifulty 


are bronght from the Holy Land to be used a 


bookrests on the altars in churches. The w 

of the root is marked in a peculiarly beautifu: 
manner, and is used for making snuff-boxes, val 
per-weights, and other small ornamental articles} 
The bark of the tree is bitter and astringent, and 
both it and the leaves have febrifuge properties 
A gum resin exudes from the old stems, whic 

much resembles storax, has an odor like vanilla, 
and is“used in all parts of Italy for perfumery. 
The flowers of the fragrant olive are much used 
by the Chinese for flavoring tea, and its leaves 
are largely used in the adulteration of tea. 

The olive is so hardy that any amount of muti- 
lation, any severity of frost, or even scorching by 
fire, often fail to destroy the life of the tree. The 
smallest strip of green wood or living bark, or, 
in the absence of that, the root, throws out new 
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shoots and the stock again becomes productive. 
It is not liable to perish from natural decay ; it 
often survives for centuries after the heart and 
all but the outer layer of green wood are rotten 
and gone; and a large trunk may often be seen 
not only hollow in the middle, but split vertically 
into several distinct stems, all alike flourishing 
and productive. 

The olive attains a pradigious age, and those 
now standing in the Garden of Gethsemane at 
Jerusalem are alleged to be identified by tax-rolls 
as existing a thousand years ago; and the tradi- 
tion which makes them contemporancous with 
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the Founder of the Christian religion is not al- 
together improbable. 

The slow growth of the olive—for ten years it 
bears no fruit, and it is not till its fortieth year 
that it reaches its highest productiveness—made 
its wood rare and costly; and this quality, with the 
evergreen foliage and the apparent imperishabilitv 
of the tree and the importance of its annual 
products, rendered the olive not only valuable, 
but even sacred, in the eyes of the ancient world, 
and the destruction of the tree by a public enemy 
was regarded as a barbarous violation of the usages 
of civilized warfare. 


HOUSE. 


By Morris PHILLIrs, EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ HOME JOURNAL. 


Break Hovse, the scene of the novel of that 
name, is near the village of St. Albans, about 
twenty miles from London, and is described in 
the early part of the story as an ‘old-fashioned 
house with three peaks in the roof in front and 
a circular sweep leading to the porch.” That 
there was more than one Bleak House in the mind 
of Dickens “there can be no possible probable 
manner of doubt,” as Gilbert sings in “The Gon- 
doliers,” because at the close of the story one of 
the characters in it is made to say, ‘‘ Both houses 
are your home, my dear, but the older Bleak 
House claims priority.” 

But the ‘‘ Bleak House” which was for many 

years the home of Charles Dickens, and where he 
wrote many of his novels, was so named by the 
author after his famous story. It is located in 
the old-fashioned village of Broadstairs, on the 
North Sea, in the County-of Kent, the garden of 
England, and is seventy-two miles from London, 
on the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. The 
‘population is given in the latest census as 2,266. 
_ The house was formerly called Fort House 
from its proximity to the British fortifications on 
‘the coast. It stande_direetly on the top of the 
chalk cliffs, seventy-five feet above the water, 
quite alone, and so near to the edge that from 
the portico a stone might be easily thrown into 
the surf—what little surf there is. It commands 
a wide view of the ocean. In the southwest it 
looks toward Ramsgate, a seaside pleasure resort, 
distant five miles; in the northeast, toward 
Kingsgate. The house is appropriately named, 
for it is indeed bleak from Christmas until April, 
when the cold, biting northeast winds for which 
these parts are noted blow with all their might. 

It was natural for Dickens to select such a spot 
for a residence. If he was not actually fond of 
the sea he certainly had a great liking for the.sea- 
coast, with which were associated the carliest 


memories of his childhood. It will be remem- 
bered that he was born at Portsmouth, a fortified 
seaport town, and the principal naval station of 
Great Britain, about one hundred miles south- 
west of London. Jickens lived at Portsmouth 
until he arrived at his majority. At Portsmouth 
he studied law, but he found Blackstone and 
Kent rather dry reading, and so went to London, 
where, as everybody knows, he entered upon his 
literary career by reporting Parliamentary debates 
for the Vorning Chronicle. 

Bleak House is a plain, substantial, compact, 
three - story structure of burnt brick. It has 
grounds of one and a quarter acres in extent, 
and the property is what is called in England 
“‘ freehold ”; value, two thousand seven hundred 
pounds sterling. A stone wall five feet high in- 
closes the house on two sides. One side of the 
house is a flat, blank wall, evidently planned so 
that an extension could be easily made, and the 
lower part of the front is protected by plain iron 
railings. The entrance is by a low flight of five 
steps leading up to a portico and doorway sup- 
ported by Doric columns. Next the doorway, on 
the first story, a semicircular bay window pro- 
jects, and on the second story are two deep win- 
dows which open upon an ornamental iron bal- 
cony, having a curved, sloping roof. A great deal 
of ivy softens the bareness of the architecture, 
climbing up the walls and around the bay windows. 

Dickens was very partial to the ivy plant, as his 
lyric, ‘‘ The Ivy Green,” testifies. He wrote sev- 
eral lyrics, but ‘‘ The Ivy Green ” which appeared 
originally in ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” is the only ore 
that has become familiar. It was first published 
as a song in the United States, and when a Lon- 
don publisher wished to reproduce it in England 
Dickens refused the privilege except on the con- 
dition that the publisher pay ten guineas to the 
composer, Henry Russell. 
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Dickens was more thoughtful concerning Henry 
Russell’s rights than this English composer was 
or is of the rights of others. I say was or is, for 
I don’t know whether Russell is living or dead ; 
if living, he must be quite advanced in years. I 
well remember that my predecessor on the Home 
Journal, the much-beloved George P. Morris, had 
a grudge against Russell because Russell in Eng- 
land claimed to be the author of the words of 
“¢ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” as well as the com- 
poser of the music; and it is my humble opin- 
ion that the music in merit is far below Morris’s 
poetry. The sentiment is beautiful; the words 
breathe a true, manly spirit and are full of deep 
feeling, while the music is plaintive, weak, child- 
ish—namby-pamby expresses it. 

Russell did better with the English poet Mac- 
kay’s song, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” making it go 
wth life and spirit ; and he set appropriate music 
to our own Epes Sargent’s song, ‘‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” in which you may fancy you almost 
see the good old sailing-ship bowling along before 
the wind. 
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“In the melody, ‘ The Ivy Green,’” says an as- 
tute critic, ‘it seems to me the composer has 
failcd to catch the poet’s meaning. Dickens’s 
words are as sombre and tender as the vine that 
deepeus the shadows and softens the ruggedness 
of decaying grandeur ; while Russell’s music is as 
frec and sturdy as the hardiest oak.” The song 
opens with this stanza : 


“A dainty piant is the ivy green 

That creepeth o’er ruins old, 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold; 

The wall must be crumbled, the stones decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim, 

And the mold’ring dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 


The house is about fifty years old, and contains 
ten rooms. Dickens’s study was on the second 
floor, front. It has a southeastern outlook; he 
was fond of watching the rising sun. The furni- 
ture and appointments of the room, which the 
writer saw last September, 
remains as when Dickens 
left them—table with tele- 
scope, bookcase, plain wood- 
en armchair, etc.—a very 
simply furnished study. He 
did not die at Bleak House, 
however, but a short dis- 
tance from it, on June 9th, 
1870, at Gadshill, ‘‘ High- 
am by Rochester, Kent,” 
as he was in the habit of 
dating from. 

Dickens, at Bleak House, 
was a tenant of a Mr. Fos- 
bury, but the house was sold 
after Dickens’s death, and is 
at present owned in Broad- 
stairs, by “ W. 8S. Black- 
burn, house and estate agent, 
undertaker, builder and de- 
corator, and upholsterer and 
mover of furniture,” by 
which man of many trades 
the house is at present leased 
toa Mrs. Whitehead, sister 
of the vicar of St. Peter’s at 
Broadstairs. Mr. Black- 
burn now offers the pro- 
perty for sale. It would 
make a cool and charming 
Summer retreat. Or let 


BLEAK HOUSE, 


some large-hearted and 
large-pursed man buy the 
property and present it to 
the village of Broadstairs. 


SOME MEMORIALS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


By CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN, 


SEVERAL years ago it was my privilege to spend 
one perfect Autumn afternoon in Poe’s home at 
Fordham ; to climb to the attic chamber, so small 
and dark, where he invoked the spirits of air ; to 
sit with a sense of profound melancholy in the 
room where Virginia passed away, the pet cat 
nestled in her death-frozen bosom ; to commune 
through long, entranced hours with the mingled 
souls of thesc twin immortals on the lichened 
knoll where together they had lived 


- “Sweet Summer moons and starlit nights” ; 


she, the hectic flushing her wan cheeks, but ever 
unselfishly cheerful; and he, theo embodiment of 
pure poesy, struggling in the not of untoward 
circumstances, 


‘*With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood.” 


I saw and felt and lived it all—the beauty of 
earth and sky, the thrill of conscious power, the 
unspeakable sadness, the sense of fateful failure 


EDGAR ALLAN POE (FROM THE LAST DAGUERBEOTYPE 
TAKEN). 


1. THE HOUSE (RECENTLY DEMOLISHED) ON THE BLOOMINGDALE ROAD, NEW YORK CITY, IN WHICH ‘‘TFE RAVEN” 
WAS WRITTEN. 2. POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDBAM. 
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as overpowering and unavoidable as the Kismet of 
the Mohammedan or the dread Necessity of Greek 
tragedy. 

But deeply interesting as were these scenes, 
there was another spot even more so, “thither,” 
as Thekla says, ‘where he lies buried ” ; the place 
where this great genius passed from death to Life, 
from time to eternity, from a sickening sense of 
incompleteness to an ever-blooming immortality 
of fame. 

It was with this conviction that I undertook 
the pilgrimage while visiting Baltimore some 
months ago. My purpose was, first, to see the por- 
trait said to be the best extant, and the only one 
acknowledged by his relatives to give a just con- 
ception of that fascinating yet baffling personal- 
ity; second, to investigate any relics or letters, 
if such were possible ; third, to find the room in 
which he died; and, finally, to stand by the 
grave where, “after life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 
well.” The undertaking has been amply re- 
warded in the accumulation of a number of 
facts of which the general public is unaware, 
and which, it is believed, will be not unwelcome 
to the many admirers of this wonderful yet un- 
happy genius. 

The first was comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment, though the elegant drawing-room in which 
the picture hangs is not accessible to idle curiosity 
or to the conventional relic-hunter. It is a copy 
of a photograph found in Augusta, Ga., during 
the war, said to be made from one belonging to 
John R. Thompson, of Richmond, and was evi- 
dently taken-in the prime of the strangely troubled 
life which lapsed from the heyday of a careless, 
exuberant youth to the toils and responsibilities 
of middle age without a period of transition. Poe 
can never be said to have had a young man- 
hood. As he crossed the threshold, fraught to 
most with anticipation and a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the new-fledged pinions, he was suddenly 
dropped from a warm-lincd and luxuriant nest 
upon the bleak and barren ledge of a selfish 
world. It is not strange that the wings were 
broken, the plumage draggled and torn of this 
child of the air. In this portrait the brightness 
of hope is past; the grand brow and hazel-gray 
eyes are luminous only with the glow of an im- 
mortal fire that was already consuming the dross 
of an earthly nature which weighted the aspir- 
ing soul. What wonder that those eyes attracted 
men and women alike, for through those win- 
dows looked the veal Poe, belied by the exquisite 
sneer of the expressive mouth, and utterly wronged 
by the heavy lines of cheek and chin. 
tograph, a life-size bust, has been so tinted as to 
seem a pastel or water-color painting, and the 
artist was directed in his work by personal recol- 
lections of those relatives who could verify each 


-deeply appreciated. 


The pho-. 
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detail. Several foregone conclusions, therefore, 
in my own mind were hereby entirely refuted, 
and the popular ideal of a dark-browed, black- 
haired, sentimental-looking poet, with eyes of 
“‘ grayish violet ” (the true Celtic color, says one), 
is here not only corrected, but happily destroyed. 
In this picture the hair is of a rich reddish-brown, 
and waves above the broad brow like a coronet ; 
the mouth is shadowed by a closely cnt mustache, 
and the collar and cravat of the conventional 
mode of the day. for Poe never affected either the 
fop or the vaurien in his dress: in this respect, 
as in so many others, proving his altitude above the 
rhymesters of his time, some of w hom still sure 
vive to deride and defame the dead. . 
The portrait is handsomely framed, and ‘hangs 
in a fine light by which the colors are well brought 


out. It is regarded with great pride by the owner, 


one of the nearest blood-relations, and is a coun- 
tenance that would haunt the beholder even if 
unaware of the original, so lifelike, so vivid, so 
magnetic. 

To see the few relics left of the lonely pair 


‘(whose wedded life was in itself a poem) is a favor 


which is granted to few, and, therefore, the more 
They. were left to her grand- 
niece by Mrs. Clemm, the mother of Virginia, who 
died at the Church Home in 1871. Upon the wall 
of the chamber there (just over the mantel, the 
old nurse remembers), hung the picture of her 
darling dead one, ever in sight of the devoted 
mother; and her life was so absolutely theirs, 
that all its spring went out when “ Eddie” 
followed his Ulalume whose pathetic face is here 
depicted. There is a tradition that the por- 
trait was taken when she lay upon her little 
white bed in the Fordham cottage, and the 
Death-angel had set his seal upon the pure fore- 
head over which the dusky hair is parted Ma- 
donna-wise. The eyes—full-lidded—are closed ; 

the sweet mouth droops as if in sadness, not 
pain. It is an intensely interesting picture, 
whether genuine or not, and Mrs. Clemm cer- 
tainly so considered it, though it may be the 
face of the lost Lenore, which, Mrs. Osgood says, 
hung over Poe’s desk in New York, and was the 
inspiration of that world-famed poem. 

When Ingram was bringing out his “ Life ” he 
offered every inducement to get a copy of this 
portrait for his book, but in vain, as is also the 
case in the present instance. The owner regards 
it as a sacred trust, in which the curious public 
has no part, and can have no interest. But it is 
to be regretted that a sketch is not possible of this 
‘‘counterfeit presentment ” of one who, whether 
as Ulalume, the lost Lenore, or the beautiful An- 
abel Lee, has an individuality exquisitely distinct 
as that of Leonora d’Este or Dante's Beatrice. 

As I gazed with misty eyes upon this pathetic 
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face I held in my hand a heavy coil of dark- 
brown hair—Virginia’s own ! Upon these lustrous 
strands had rested the fingers which struck the 
lyre of Israfel as he soared 


‘‘ Beyond the pale-faced moon into the empyrean.”’ 


To him she was rudder and plummet and anchor 
—all that typifies hope, faith, salvation; and 
when she left him he was shipwrecked. How 
often this braid—of all relics the most purely per- 
sonal—was drenched with agonizing tears from 
eyes not unused to weep, which 


—‘‘had gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis,” 


and yet saw beyond the stars with the‘rapt vision 
of an illumined seer ! 

I turned away from a contemplation so absorb- 
ing to the letters beside these mementos. They, 
are written in a chirography like copper-plate, 
every punctuation- point clear ag imprint, every 
word and expression the transcript of a radiant 
intelligence and an earnest nature. They are ad- 
dressed to the writer’s paternal uncles, Neilson 
and George Poe, and are entirely private, breath- 
ing that gentle manliness and refined dignity 
which characterized the writer at all times, even 
when maddened by poverty and persecution or 
dazed with suffering. These letters are printed 
in Woodbury’s “ Life.” 

One touching little souvenir remained—a val- 
entine written by Virginia to her husband on 
February 14th, 1846—the year before she died. 
It is evidently original, and though crude, bears 
witness not only of tender devotion but of the ro- 
mantic attachment of a maiden heart which a 
married life of ten years had left unchanged. To 
the student of human experience this would seem 
an incontrovertible testimony to the oft-repeated 
statement, which even his enemies fail to over- 
throw, that Poe was a model husband, a man 
who never forfeited in the slighest degree the re- 
spect and affection of those nearest to him—his 
wife and her mother. 

. There was also in this collection a package of 
letters written by Mrs. Whitman to Mrs. Clemm, 
but of these I can say nothing. Already has suffi- 
cient notoriety been given to this unhappy inti- 
macy, Which all Poe’s family and friends deeply 
deprecated. 

The ‘‘ kindly refuge ” to which he was borne 
that sad day of his ‘immemorial year” was the 
Washington Hospital, in East Baltimore, now the 
Episcopal Church Home. The building itself 
was easily found, but to locate the apartment 
where he lay those few lingering, agonizing days 
was said to be a somewhat difficult undertaking. 
Sister Margaret, an aged attendant who was in 
the building at its conversion into the Home, 
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avers that Mrs. Clemm believed the corner room 
occupied by her on the second floor was only re- 
moved two doors from that in which her “ dear 
Eddie ” died, and to which she often repaired to 
indulge the grief that, during all the twenty-two 
years of her survival, was ever as poignant and 
present as at the first dreadful announcement. 
It seems a strange yet fitting coincidence that 
this fond and faithful woman should spend her 
last days in the same building endeared by his 
death, and pass away under the roof that had 
sheltered him, a dearer idol, if possible, than 
her own daughter. “She never mentioned him 
but with tears,” said the old nurse, ‘‘and yet she 
continually talked of him.” 

The presiding matron, Miss Sudler, told me 
the following incident in regard to the identifica- 
tion of the room in which Poe died, which will be 
conclusive to all candid inquirers: ‘* A few years 
since Dr. Moran, who was the physician on,duty. 
when Poe was brought to the hospital, came to 
the newly habilitated Home, in which many re- 
pairs and changes had taken place, for the ex- 
press purpose of locating the apartment where 
the tragedy occurred—now of world-wide inter- 
est, then a matter of everyday indifference. He 
ran up several flights of the old stairs to the third 
story, crossed the gallery (formerly a lecture- 
room) which now surrounds the chapel, and 
opened a door. ‘This is the place,’ he said, and 


stood a few minutes looking around and ponder- 


ing deeply.” He had come to deliver a lecture 
on this thrilling theme, and no doubt was re- 
freshing his memory with the circumstances 
which here occurred more than a quarter of a 
century before, but as vivid in their intense dra- 
matic interest as ever to all humanity. 

And here I stood in the prosaic midday, any 
association entirely destroyed by a late conversion 
of the apartment into the landing-place of a pri- 
vate stairway—the passing of nurses and voices of 
children breaking in upon the stillness—but so 
overwhelmed with the reality of the past as to be 
utterly oblivious of the present. Over this véry 
threshold he had been lifted, white, limp, uncon- 
scious. In that corner he had lain, his death-dim 
eyes opening at length upon these walls which had 
echoed the despairing cry, ‘“Is there no ransom 
for the deathless soul ?” And here—alas! alas ! 
—the deathless soul took its flight, and through 
that door was borne the coffin containing the 
poor, pitiful, broken body. 

To the tomb where it was carried is a long way. 
The Poes, who were influential and wealthy, 
owned a lot in the Westminster Churchyard at 
the corner of Greene and Fayette Streets; and 
here, restored after long wandering to the midst 
of his own family, as it were, the alien found at 


last a resting-place. 
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The octogenarian sexton, who lives like an 
Old Mortality in the basement of the church, is 
very cheerful and communicative, being withal 
somewhat of a poet himself, he informed me; a 
statement confirmed by the gift of a small 
pamphlet containing the lucubrations of ‘“‘James 
Robinson.” He was pottering about amidst the 
débris of what seemed a century of underground 
life when I came through the wicket in rear of 
the building and called attention to my errand. 

“‘Is it to find Poe’s grave ye’ve come ?” he 
asked, with strong accent. ‘‘ Sure, who should 
know it better than meself, who helped to put 
him there ?” 

Then going back to fasten the decrepit door, 
himself still more decrepit, and bending nearly 
double over his stout staff, he led the way through 
the catacomb under the great stone church—mys~ 
terious and chilling and musty but not repulsive 
—ont into the May sunlight, across the daisy- 
jeweled sward heavy yet with morning dew, and 
pointed to the cenotaph of marble in the corner 
at the intersection of the streets, protected therc- 
from by a high iron fence. Detail and descrip- 
tion are unnecessary, all having been set forth in 
columns of the daily press at the time of its dedi- 
cation with elaborate and suitable ceremonies, No- 
vember 17th, 1875. The monument was erected 
by the combined effort of the teachers of Balti- 
more, headed by Miss Sara 8. Rice, the remains 
being transferred to this more conspicuous spot 
from the family lot in rear of the church. 

Thither the old man now led, first plucking 
for me some lilies-of-the-valley which grew in 
profusion near by, waving their perfumed bells 
in the Spring air, fit emblems of the love and 
beauty and purity reposing be- 
neath. The place where the 
poet’s body was first laid is now 
occupied: by a thick growth of 
gooseberry-bushes planted by the 
thonghtful sexton ‘‘to mark the 
sacred ground,” he said, ‘‘so that 
nobody else should ever be buried 
there.” He had also preserved 
with jealous care the remains of a 
plain granite shaft which stood at 
the head of the grave, and showed 
them to me. 

«Yes, I helped to take up the 
body,” he went on, with welcome 
garrulity. ‘*The coffin was all 
gone but a few fragments, and 
there was nothing of the man but 
the skeleton and some hair on the 
skull. Suchaskull! <A reporter 
who stood by said to me it looked 
like Shakespeare’s, so broad at the 
temples and so high on top. And 
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he offered me fifty dollars for a tooth—they were 
all perfect ; but I was on my honor, and I 
wouldn’t have touched a piece of that frame for 
all the money in the universe.” 

He would have rambled on, but I left him and 
went back to stand silent awhile over the bed of 
earth where the three so dear to each other sleep 
side by side. Mrs. Clemm was buried here in 
1871; and the body of Virginia, brought from 
Fordham, where it had lain in” the Valentine 
vault for thirty-seven years, placed beside them 
on the seventy-sixth anniversary of Poe’s birth, 
January 19th, 1885. At this ceremony, most sol- 
emn and impressive, there were present, besides 
the officiating minister, Rev. J. 8. B. Hodges, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s, and many friends and relatives 
of the family, Hon. Luther Marsh, President of 
the Park Commission, New York, and Fearing 
Gill, the biographer of Poe, and the first to locate 
the time and place of his birth. ‘It is a re- 
markable incident that Mr. Dennis Valentine, 
who officiated at the sepulture of Virginia Poe 
in 1848, should deliver her relics to Mr. Gill in 
person, and that George Spence, who conducted 
the burial of Poe in 1849, and afterward his re- 
interment under the monument in 1875, should 
also, as the official sexton of the Westminster 
Church, be called upon to witness the last rites 
offered to all that remains of his wife now that 
she is laid at his side after a long separation.” | 

And thus these three, bound in the closest ties 
of blood, are in death at last united as they were 
ever—a trinity of souls—in the cruel battle of life 
which they bore 
together for so 
many 


years. 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL (Now THE CHURCH HOME), BROADWAY AND 


HEMPSTEAD STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(The star indicates the room in which Poe died.) 
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**In their lives they were lovely together, and in 
death they were not divided.” 

Before leaving these memories there is one pe- 
riod of Poe’s life to which allusion must be made, 
and which is often quoted as a final verdict in 
condemning him for a dissipated and reckless 
man—that of his sojourn at the University of 
Virginia. During a somewhat protracted stay in 
Charlottesville I made close inquiry of all who 
were conversant with his career here ; and, after 
sifting an immense amount of undependable tra- 
dition, find that he was no worse than the average 
alumnus of that day, when escapades of all kinds, 
from calathumps to champagne suppers, were not 
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very heart’s blood—musi portray the terrible con- 
trasts of life in order to supply the ever-empty 
purse, and from his own sad story to make a 
meagre meal. : 

Poe was never dissipated in the gross sense of 
the word. Mr. E. C. Stedman, the eminent critic, 
speaks thus in his “‘ Poets of America”: ‘ Ie was 
not an habitual drunkard ; a single glass made 
him the easy prey of any coarse or pitiless hands 
into which he might fall. He was a man inebri- 
ate when sober, his brain surging with emotion, 
and a stimulant that only served to steady com- 
mon men bewildered him. .... His mature 
years were a battle with inherited taint, and there 


THE OLD ALLAN MANSION, RICHMOND, VA., WHERE EDGAR POE LIVED IN HIS BOYHOOD. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY G. 8. COOK, TAKEN IMMEDIATELY BEFORE ITS DEMOLITION, IN 1890.) 


only in vogue, but accepted as evidences of a 
young man’s spirit and daring. The “ melan- 
choly days” of work and want, of fierce fights 
between want and poverty—those implacable and 
ever-associated cnemies—had not yet come upon 
this spoiled darling of fortune, whose indulgent 
guardian furnished him with unlimited supplies 
of money, and who had no premonition of the 
evil to come—no vision of the cruel fate awaiting 
him that would have seared the sight of a braver 
soul, So he went on living the long, bright days 
with an intensity that, at least, stored his experi- 
ence with memories on which to draw in hours of 
anguish, when his pen—dipped, as it were, in his 


were long periods in which he was the victor. 
. .. . The wonder is that the sensitive, feminine 
spirit, worshiping beauty and abhorrent of ugli- 
ness and pain, combating with pride and diseased 
appetite, did not sooner yicld, was not utterly 
overcome at the outset of these experiences. 
Near the close of the struggle he made a brave 
effort, and never was so earnest and resolved, 
never so much his own master, as just before the 
end.” (Oh, the pity of those words!) Such a 
verdict as this is worthy of acceptation, and must 
be conclusive with every sincere and candid mind. 

A reminiscent article of peculiar interest, writ- 
ten by one who knew Poe intimately in his latter 
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days, appeared in the New York Zumes, in 1888. 
‘< Poe had his offs and ons,” declares this chron- 
icler. ‘* He was not a steady drinker. Apprecia- 
tion was his thirst. Often he found it in the so- 
ciety of intellectual women, who visited himself 
and wife in the city. Ordinarily grave and silent, 
among them he could be chatty and witty. Crav- 
ing excitement apart from his labor, he sought 
the companionship of his guild downtown, and 
he found that, too, in a little store in Nassau 
Street, between Ann and Beekman, where gath- 
cred a few elevated literary minds, reinforced by 
iw sprinkling of actors like Peter Cunningham, 
John Brougham, Oliver Raymond, Tom Johnston 
and John Nickinson. It was not a dramshop, 
but it dispensed various kinds of nervine, and it 
had facilities for adding emphasis to what ‘the 
Governor of North Carolina once said to the 
Governor of South Carolina.’ Far from being 
in the line of promotion as a sot, Poe lacked 
mental storage for deep draughts or many. His 
nerves were always at too high a key for him to 
guzzle like a Gargantua. For him to sip was to 
go through almost at the outset. When bent on 
looseness it did not take him long to get tight. 
It was a wise move that carried him to Fordham. 
Probably it was Mrs. Clemm’s idea. Access to 
the city was expensive, but easy enough, for the 
Harlem Railroad, which the year before had been 
opened to White Plains, was drawing its big cars 
(not near so long as the engine and tender of to- 
day) by horses from near Fourth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street to Tryon Row and Centre Street ; 
but to offset this there was no groggery in the vil- 
lage, although liquor could be bought at the sol- 
itary grocery-store. Another offset were the fine 
intellects in St. John’s College, which Archbishop 
Hughes that year turned over to the Jesuits. Poe 
went often to the college. One priest is still there 
who knew him -well, had a keen appreciation of 
his intelligence and gentility, believed that he 
struggled hard against his crowning vice, and tes- 
tifies that he was a sober man during his closing 
years in Fordham. . The order has clergymen 
much older in years than Father Doucet ; but his 
long priestly and didactic service has made him 
extremely old physically, and the hundreds of for- 
mer pupils of his scattered throughout the States, 
Canada and Cuba, who bear him in kindly re 
membrance, will regret to hear that this carnest, 
studious man, who once read nearly all the time, 
has so taxed his eyes that now he can scarcely read 
at all. 

“In the Winter of 1846-47 there were two souls 
in Fordham on the brink. She who crossed to 
the happier shore was buried in January in a pri- 
vate vault attached to the little Protestant church 
near by. Poe had been warned, but not sum- 
moned. He remained at the cottage until the 


Autumn of 1849. He had tried to lecture and to 
give readings meanwhile, but was not successful. 
It was easy to miss a hit. The literary men of 
that period had a craze for experiments of this 
sort, and three public buildings were kept pretty 
well filled (on the platforms) by lecturers. One 
was Clinton Hall, on the corner of Theatre Alley, 
where Temple Court now rears itself; another 
was the Coliseum, four or five doors above Mitch- 
ell’s Olympic Theatre; and the third was the So- 
ciety Library Rooms, Broadway and Leonard 
Street. The pens that talked in those days are 
all rusty, with the possibly sole exception of that 
of Charles A. Dana, who, on one or two occasions, 
some months after Poe had gleaned wisdom from 
failure, held audiences at the Coliseum as if in 
the hollow of his hand. A pet project of Poe's, 
second in intensity only to his rapt struggle with 
the.problem of the Cosmos, took him Southward, 
but he had to wade through barrooms before he 
reached the sheltering arms of T. W. White, in 
Richmond. His purpose was to issue a periodical 
entitled the Stylus, to be published simultane- 
ously at the North and in the South, beginning 
in July, 1850. At last reaching Richmond, he 
donned sackcloth, took the pledge, lectured on 
temperance, and engaged himself to marry an 
acquaintance of his youth, who had wearied of 
widowhood. He sent Aunt Maria word that he 
would start to bring her to Richmond. She was 
getting ready to leave the cottage on October 8th, 
when she saw Mrs. Cromwell crossing the road 
with a newspaper in her hands. Nota word was 
spoken. The waiting woman could read the 
‘thing of evil’ in the paper without seeing a 
line of it. ‘Eddie’s dead !’ she cried. ‘They’ve 
killed my boy !’” 

Finally, as to the generally accepted idea that 
Poe died of a debauch, it is now a well-established 
fact that he was the victim of a foul political con- 
spiracy, which in those days of fraud and force 
was considered entirely justifiable by men of fierce 
passions and lawless lives. Arriving in the city 
on the eve of an election, he was seized, with a 
number of others, penned in a well-guarded room, 
plied for hours with drugged liquor till the dawn, 
and then dragged from one precinct to another, 
and forced to vote under different names. One 
of these victims thus writes from his home in San 
Francisco, after going into some detail as to his 
intimacy with Poe, and their being together at 
the “‘ Widow Meuagher’s” oyster-house, a favorite 
resort for printers and Bohemians, where cards 
and conversation ruled: ‘‘ He had been away for 
three or four months, and privately told me he 
was on his way North to get ready for his wed- 
ding in Richmond. It was drinking all round 
and repeat, till the crowd was pretty jolly. When 
three or four of us started uptown we were 
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nabbed by a gang of men who were on the look- “ Ah, those memories sore and saddening! Au, that 


out for voters to ‘coop.”? Our coop was in the 
rear of the engine-house on Calvert Street. The 
next day we were voted at thirty-one different 
places, it being as much as a man’s life was worth 
to rebel. Poe was so badly drugged that, after he 
was carried on two or three rounds, the gang said 
it was no use to vote a dead man any longer, so 
they shoved him into a cab and sent him to a hos- 
pital to get him out of the way. I saw him shoved 
into the cab myself.” ‘This is a bare outline, the 
story in full being given in the .Vo ame maga- 
zine, in the Spring of 1890. 

With this pitiful picture before us—the fr agile, 
sensitive organization, ‘all touch, all eye, all ear,” 
subjected to degrading force, the exquisitely bal- 
anced brain that a few drops of alcohol hurled 
from its poise into an abyss of madness, the 
étrong yet womanly soul fluttering like a bright- 
winged Psyche in the awful storm of that dread 
hight—we may faintly conceive the circumstances 
inder which he ‘‘sank beneath Life’s burdens in 
the streets of Baltimore.” 

Surely the fight was over, and the victory won 
even in this seeming defeat. The long contest 
With diseased and, no doubt, inherited appetite ; 
the courageous yet sadly futile struggle against 
poverty and malignitvy—all is ended now ;.and it 
is permitted -us to hope, yes, and to believe, that 
in a sphere more congenial, and amid an environ- 
ment more gracious, this aspiring and starlike 
soul may attain to the life it craved. 

The appended poem came into my hands most 
opportunely. It appeared thirty years ago in a 
New York paper, purporting to be dictated to a 
spiritualistic medium by the dead poet. The 
verses are,indeed suggestive of their accredited 
author in their imagery, alliteration, onomato- 
pe#ia and music of rhythm. To Poe’s unique 
poem they may not unworthily stand as a com- 
plement. If the real author had any conception 
of its value, he (or she), might have given to the 
world a name worthy to be inscribed. in this in- 
stance ‘at least, upon the page of fame beside 
that of the illust?idtis subject here so ) effectively 
impersonated : 


‘* Woman weak and woman mortal, through thy spirit’s 

open portal 

T would read the Riinie record of mine earthly being 
o’er— 

I would feel that fire returning which within my 
soul was burning 

When my star was quenched in darkness, set to rise 
on earth no more, 

When I sank beneath Life’s burdens in the streets 
of Baltimore. 


night of anguish maddening! 

When my lone heart suffered shipwreck on a demon- 
haunted shore— 

When the fiends grew wild with laughter, and the 
silence following after 

Was more awful and appalling than the cannon's 
deadly roar— 

Than the tramp of mighty armies thro’ the streets 
of Baltimore. 


Like a fiery serpent crawling, like a maelstrom madly 
boiling, 

Did this Phiegethon of fury sweep my shuddering 

+ spirit o’er, 

Rushing onward — blindly reeling — tortured by in- 
tensest feeling 

Like Prometheus when the vultures thro’ his quiver- 
ing vitals tore— 

Swift I fled from death and darkness thro’ the streets 
of Baltimore. 


No one near to save or love me, no kind face to 
watch above me, 

Though I heard the sound of tootsteps like the 
waves upon the shore— 

Beating — beating —beating— beating—now advancing 
—now retreating— 

With a dull and dreary rhythm, with a long, con- 
tinuous roar— 

Heard the sound of human footsteps in the streets 
of Baltimore. 


There at length they found me lying. weuk and 
’wildered, sick and dying, 

And my shattered wreck of being to a kindly refage 
bore ; 

But my woe was past enduring, and my soul cast off 
its mooring. 

Crying as I floated onward, ‘I am of the earth no 
more! 

T have forfeited Life’s blessing in the strects of Bal- 
timore !’ 


Where wast thou, O Power Eternal, when the fiery 
fiend infernal 

Beat me with his burning fasces till I sank to rise 
no more ? 

Oh ! was all my lifelong error crowded in that night 
of terror ? : 

Did my sin fiid expiation which to judgment went 
before, : 

Summoned to ‘a dread tribunal in the streets of 
Baltimore ? 


Nay, with deep, delirious pleasure I had drained my 
.  life’s full measure, 

Till the fatal, fiery serpent fed upon my being’s 
core ; : 

Then with force and fire volcanic, summoning a 
strength Titanic, 

Did I burst the bonds that bound me—battered 
down my being’s door— 

Fled, and left my shattered dwelling to the dust of 
Baltimore i 
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THE STORY OF A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. BoureELLE, 


— 


=, HE way was a long one, a couple of 
y=, miles or more, from the door of 
the doctor’s house to the yard, 
among the hills and the trees, 
where the body of my darling had 
been consigned to the earth—side 

by side with my own. It was a 

lonely route for much of the way, 
with muddy roads, dripping trees, lonely hollows 
and uncanny places at turns in the road at the 
corners of low-lying hills. Here and there there 
were houses occupied by human kind, but almost 
every light had been put out long ago. Here and 
there, too, there were blocks and rows of new 
houses, some of them unfinished as yet, and all 
unoccupied ; they seemed to make the way more 
lonesome than it would otherwise have been. 
They hinted at the expanding evil of the mighty 
city so near at hand, reaching out, day by day, 
to make the country more man’s and less God’s. 
They could not be haunted—these buildings, in- 
nocent of the marks of feet upon their thresholds, 
and still smelling of fresh paint—not by the loved 
and the lamented ; but they did seem haunted by 
the prophesy of what might be and would be; after 
all, is not evil the least—suffering the subject for 
smallest regret, when all is over, past, and the 
weary and the wicked have alike found rest ? 

My companion was drenched to the skin in a 
short time, in spite of his protection. He lagged 
in the mud ; he stumbled into pools of water ; he 
was whipped and beaten by the branches of over- 
hanging trees, bruised by stones and tugged at by 
shrubs and bushes. I, despite the many manifest 
disadvantages of my situation, was free from any 
of those unpleasant experiences. 

In due time we reached the grave in which 
Sylvestina had been laid to rest. If this is not 
the first instance in which a dead father has ap- 
provingly gone with a grave-robber to the tomb 
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of his only child—I have never heard of the other 
cases. The yard was lonely—dark—still. Nota 
human being—one still in the flesh, I mean—vis- 
ible anywhere, or to be heard anywhere, except 
only the intrepid physician with whom I came ; 
not a light in the heavens or the earth ; not the 
slightest danger of interruption to the good work 
the good man meant to do. Not a sign of life or 
stir visible to the more than earth-keen eyes of 
mine, even, beyond the dim circle the doctor’s 
feeble lantern lighted ; not another uneasy spirit, 
coming out to stand at his front door at mid- 
night, than myself —leaning against my own 
monument, and watching the doctor’s work. 

Kingsford put his lantern in such a position as 
to help. him most about his labor ; he handled 
his spade like a veteran. In a much shorter time 
than I had supposed possible he had uncovered 
the coffin. He reached down; he wrenched at 
the lid ; it gave way suddenly. And—the coffin 
was empty ! 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford whistled his astonish- 
ment ; perhaps it is not unfortunate that he was 
unable to hear me when I whistled, too. 

The doctor filled in the grave. We walked 
back to his home. The way seemed longer, lone- 
lier, darker, than when we came. Perhaps that 
was because we had hope at the end—going ; and 
because there was no hope anywhere while com- 
ing home. 

We reached home just as a clock somewhere in 
the doctor's house struck the hour of two. I left 
him to change his clothing, and to remove the 
mud and other traces of his unfortunate mid- 
night raid. 

I ran to Ridley Royal’s room, to have a look at 
him. 

The doctor had been right, in every sense of 
the word. Royal did sleep like a child; he did 
look like a saint. And—— 
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A tiny hand stole into mine. A tiny head 
leaned itself against me. I turned and looked 
down. Sylvestina stood beside me. She had 
followed me into the room. She was looking at 
the man upon the bed. She stretched out her 
little hand and pointed at him. 

“‘ Did—did he hate me, papa ?” she asked. 

In answer, I spoke the belief of my soul—be- 
lief none the less, though I cannot prove it. 

‘*He killed you, my darling,” I answered. 

“He killed me—Ailled me—KILLED ME!” she 
cried, her tones beginning low and sweet, and 
ending in a long-drawn wail that filled the room 
with a sad and unearthly melody. Se 

I glanced toward the bed. The man had 
awakened. He was sitting up, his face like the 
face of a corpse and his eyes full of a nameless 
terror. He shrank away from her against the 
wall, as far from this vision of a-murdered baby 
as he-had power to get. He put his hands over 
his eves to shut out the awful vision; then he 
took them away and looked askance at her, fear- 
ful to let her out of his sight for an instant, lest 
she should do he -knew not what. His teeth 
chattered and cut -his lips until they bled ; his 
fingers hooked and unhooked themselves, and 
left unpleasant traces upon his palms. A blood- 
flecked foam fell from his livid lips, as he vainly 
tried to speak. I never saw so much agony and 
horror expressed in any human face in my life— 
or in my experiences since life forme ended. 
Given such power over Ridley Royal as would 
end any future evil at his hands for those I love, 
I would balance my account against him with for- 
giveness, rather than impose upon my best friend 
—or my worst enemy—such suffering as his face 
indexed. 

‘¢He killed me, and I forgive him,” said Syl- 
vestina ; ‘‘I forgive him, because it is right to 
forgive one’s enemies—right and godlike !” 

She turned and walked to the door. : 

“¢T shall never come again—never,” she said, as 
she vanished from Ridley Royal’s sight and mine, 
at the same time, at the door of the room. 

‘* How real it was—how terribly real !” groaned 
the man, when she had gone. ‘How hard it is 
to believe that one’s imagination could have done 
all that!) I—I wonder if it was nightmare this 
time, or—or—what ? I wonder if she meant her 
promise never to come again, and if -she’ll keep 
it, or if that was an illusion with all the rest—a 
crazy creation of an overwrought brain, daring, at 
this stage of the game, to lie to itself !” 

He grew calmer, easier. The flush of health 
swept the pallor out of his cheeks. The cold 
sweat of horror no ionger stood on his forehead. 
His hands got steady. Ie seemed almost himself 
again. 

“TI wouldn’t go through that experience 
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again for all the Loomis millions,” he said, em- 
phatically. « J—J wonder what I ate for supper 
that disagreed with me?” 

You do, do you? Ordo you lie? It’s a very 
common and a very human sort of wonder, I be- 
lieve. When a man has so steeped his soul in 
crime that there is nothing left save to send him 
a warning—a hint as to what the horrors of hell 
must be like—he’ll wisely call it his stomach is 
affected, and wonder what he has eaten to cause 
the extra twinge ! 

I went down, and to the room in which I ex- 
pected to find Kenneth Kingsford—the room in 
which he had already spent some of the early part 
of the night. 

I went down, and just outside the room I met 
my little girl again. JI met her, I looked at her, 
we spoke to one another—and yet, between us 
there seemed a great gulf fixed. In her eyes there 
was a strange, wistful, far-away look ; in her man- 
ner there was a pathetic tenderness that touched 
me to the heart. She is gone now ; she was going 
then. She has risen above me, and not until I 
painfully climb up to her higher level shall I 
know again the joys of sweet companionship with 
her. Indeed, I may possibly not even see her 
again until I have as fully sanctified my soul by 
the grace of forgiveness as she has beautified and 
glorified hers. Until I forgive Ridley Royal— 
until—until—— ; 

But I cannot do it ; I will not do it ; not now. 
Not while he follows my wife with. the alternative 
demand of union with him or death in disgrace 
on the scaffold; not while he twines his cursed 
snares more and more closely about my brother ; 
not while he is a living man, with a man’s power 
and a man’s passions, will I relax or relent. But, 
when Ridley Royal is dead—when he is my equal 
in weakness—when he stands in the sunlight of 
my loved ones no longer, and can no more for- 
ever—then I will forgive him. Until then—let 
Sylvestina be an angel too high for my vengeance- 
hungry heart. She does not know; O God, she 
does not know! 

She smiled at me, faintly and sadly; she threw 
me a kiss from the tips of her pretty, dimpled fin- 
gers. I reached out to take her in my arms, but 
she was too far away. And her steps hurried— 
hurried—and she was gone. God grant that the 
time may go fast until the end comes. 

I went in, and there sat Kenneth Kingsford, 
sound asleep in his chair. His face was peaceful, 
though not in so great a degree as I had seen 
that Ridley Royal’s was ; his sleep seemed happy, 
though muttered words fell from his tongue from 
time to time. 

“It is right—yes, all right—for the man who 
was there before me would have told the world, 
long before this, had anything been wrong.” 
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That was his view of the truth regarding his 
night’s journey of failure, and of the problem its 
ending had forever put beyond his powers of solu- 
tion. And he did not think—could not see—that 
the man before him might have been—Widley 
Royal! 

Well, the next day Ridley Royal came down to 
find that his host had accosted a passing acquaint- 
ance, sent for a physician, and was sick in bed— 
and regarded as seriously sick. That rather 
suited Colonel Ridley Royal, on the whole. 

An afternoon’s walk to the graveyard where my 
daughter and I are supposed to sleep, side by side, 
revealed the fact that her grave had been meddled 
with the night before. 

*¢ Of course no harm can have been done,” Rid- 
ley Royal has said a thousand times; ‘‘only— 
only——” 

And his greatest comfort is in the fact that the 
one man he doubts and fears—Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford—was sick that night, and very sick 
next morning. A consistent fellow, this Rid- 
ley Royal, isn’t he ? Can it be possible that he 
has already forgotten that he was sick, in his 
rooms, all the afternoon on which the old banker, 
Lawrence Loomis, died ?” 

And I am tired—tired—and longing for the 
end. So this is all for to-night. 


Cuaprer XIV. 

Friday, June 29th, 1888.—This day was the 
one set apart for the execution of my widow for 
my murder—the day in which Law had elected 
to prove that two wrongs equal one right—the 
day in which a midnight murder, by a silent and 
stealthy assassin, was to be balanced by a judicial 
murder, carefully and formally executed, and in 
the presence of witnesses. What a world! What 
arace! What a patient and long-suffering God 
rules over and bears with them! The mighty 
virtue is Patience! I thought of it at dawntime 
this morning !_ I think of if in the silence of the 
midnight watches to-night ! 

I took a walk in the early morning. But I did 
not go in the direction of the jail. It would be 
early enough, quite early enough, for that when 
it was almost time for the event of the day to 


take place—almost time for the man for whose © 


death an innocent woman was to die to stand by 
the side of the drop, his loving arms outstretched, 
ready to take her to his breast and put his tender 
kisses upon her shadowy lips—as soon as the cruel 
noose would let her really go! I walked out into 
the open country—God’s country—away from 
houses and the sight of men and their works. 
The sun was bright; the breeze was warm. The 
world was fair. It was almost hard to believe 
that the shadow of a lost Eden could reach so far 
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down the road of Time as this—hard to think 
that Cain’s crime still falls on the hurt heart of 
humanity. But—but—— 

Out there, by the side of a running stream, I 
found a man fighting desperately against his 
destiny—fighting and failing; struggling man- 
fully, and yet losing at every turn. 

He crossed the rude bridge, toward the side 
away from the jail and its surroundings; he 
turned, as a médman might have done, and 
wrenched away the planks from their fasten- 
ings, tossed them into the stream, and laughed to 
see them float away. He strode energetically 
away, but paused abruptly after a little; he 
raised his hot and flushed face toward the sky, 
and I saw tears in his eyes; he raised his hand 
toward heaven, and he called upon God to wit- 
ness his solemn oath that he would never go back 
—never — ever —NEVER! But in less than a 
half-hour he had broken his oath. He walked 
back, dejectedly, where he had walked away in 
resolute pride; he walked slowly where his steps 
had been swift ; the soul seemed to have gone out 
of him—gone utterly—and he was only a dis- 
cordant machine with a fiend, somewhere, touch- 
ing the keys which controlled the currents of his 
action, and jangling all the wires of his person- 
ality. Ile waded back across the stream. He 
stood irresolute on its bank. 

He took a card from his pocket. He tore it in 
two. He tossed the two pieces into the mud, 
and trod them heavily under his feet. Then his 
manner changed ; he went down upon his knees 
to get the precious bits of cardboard again, and 
gave much time to the careful cleaning of them. 
I looked over his shoulder, and read the paper ; 
it was a pass admitting the bearer to be present at 
the execution of Mrs. Lucy L. Loomis. I left him 
there—alone—the most mysterious man I ever 
knew, unless it be Ridley Royal—fully believing 
I should not fail to see him, later, at the jail. 

I did not call upon my wife in her cell—be- 
cause Ridley Royal did not. He sent her some 
written message, and she returned it unopened. 
He shut his teeth sharply together, and debated 
brokenly with himself whether or not he would 
let her die if she held out steadfast to the very 
last. 

The time came. The officers of the law were 
ready and present. Rev. Rupert Ravenswood at- 
tended as the religious adviser of the dying wom- 
an. Kenneth Kingsford attended as a friend, and 
not in a medical capacity. The judge was there. 
Two or three members of the jury were there. 
Several reporters for the great newspapers, of 
course, had to have tickets of admission. Colonel 
Ridley Royal was there, of course, and-—— 

No. The man who loitered in front of my 
house the morning Ridley Royal demanded my 
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widow’s hand in marriage was not there when 
the woman was led out to go down through death 
and up to the judgment. Not there—not yet. 
I was there—on the right. Sylvestina was there 
—on the left, near enough for me to see her, 
smile at her, and have her answering smile in 
return, but not near enough for my hands to 
reach her. 

It does not take long for all to happen, at such 
a time, that happens at all. And that in spite 
of the long story the average reporter for the 
average sensational newspaper makes of it. But 
I—I haven’t the heart to make a long story of it. 

‘Let me hasten. I will leave you to read the papers 

of the following day—my to-morrow, now, but 
your long-ago-forgotten yesterday by the time 
you read this—if you are curious to know how 
this bride of death was dressed, and how she 
demeaned herself before her human spectators 
and before her God. 

The necessary legal preliminaries were gone 
through with. The prisoner had nothing to say 
—except to reassert her innocence. Rev. Ravens- 
wood prayed. The noose was adjusted ; the black 
cap was drawn ; the executioner stood ready to 
launch another human life into eternity, and—— 

Colonel Ridley Royal whispered something to 
the official in control. The man bowed his head. 
The colonel leaned over the woman—her face 
shut in from the light of day, her heart shut in 
from any hope of ever seeing the sun again—and 
he whispered : 

“‘Tf you are saved now, at this time so long 
past the eleventh hour, will you marry me?” 

Not a tremor shook her frame; not a shiver 
stirred her hands; she did not turn her face to 
the right nor to the left. I would give much— 
very much—to know how her face looked under 
the black symbol of death, which covered it— 
much to know whether there were tears of terror 
on it, or only a smile of sarcasm—much to know 
whether her answer was the consent of cowardice, 
or the gage of defiance, cast at the feet of tyr- 
anny, for the man to rage about when she had 
gone to another world. I would give much to 
know—very much. But I dare say I never shall 
—never shall. 

But her answer? her answer ? O—my—God ! 

She bowed her head—distinctly and assentingly 
bowed. her head ; just God in heaven—that was 
her answer. 

Royal spoke to the officer again. This time he 
spoke aloud, and his word—he only spared time 
and breath enough for one—was' a command. 
‘* Watt,” was what he said. 

He stood there, one hand repressingly upon the 
shoulder of the only man who had the right to 
spring the trap and send this woman to her hus- 
band and her child. But he did not look at the 
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man. He looked at no one. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the curious eyes of those who watched 
him. He seemed, rather, to be looking straight 
through the walls of granite and iron, calling— 
calling—in the voiceless silence of his soul—for 
some one to come. 

And—some one came. We heard sounds in 
the distance, the unlocking of ponderous doors, 
the drawing of huge bolts, frantic footsteps in 
wide, echoing halls. And then—the man came. 
The most mysterious man I ever knew—unless it 
be Ridley Royal. 

He stood, in silence, for a minute or two, and 
contemplated the group. But I fancied he saw 
no one clearly but the colonel. And I think so 
still. , 

At length—he spoke. And, as he spoke, I saw 
my daughter bury her face in her hands and si- 
lently steal away alone. 

“Tet the woman go!” he said, hoarsely; ‘I 
killed Lester Loomis!” 

They put handcuffs upon him. They loaded 
him with irons. They took him to their smallest 
and darkest cell. I understand there will be a 
special term of court convened to consider his 
case. Ah, well! It will not take long—not half 
as long as it will for all her friends to assure Lucy 
of their unfaltering faith in her, and to prove to 
her how great a heroine she has been through this 
all. 

They took off the noose. They removed the 
black cap then. They explained all that had 
happened, and all that it meant to her—so far as 
they could know. Thank Heaven, they could not 
know it all; thank Heaven, they cannot guess the 
price paid for her life. And, thank God, I saw 
her face when they told her her innocence had 
been proven and that she would be free—I saw 
her face when she realized that she must keep 
the promise she had made to Colonel Ridley 
Royal. And I know she had rather die than 
keep it. 

They had need for a physician’s services, after 
all, though not in the way they had anticipated 
and planned. And Kenneth Kingsford, M.D., 
was, to his surprise, the doctor called upon. 
Nothing so very serious, perhaps, in view of the 
readiness with which women faint—faint again— 
keep on fainting—and then get over it all right 
in a short time; but serious enough to send a 
rather imperative telegram to the gubernatorial 
repository of the pardoning power. 

“‘There are many things J cannot understand,” 
commented the judge, when the self-accusing 
wretch had been taken away from the scene of 
the almost guilty tragedy. 

“There are many things that no one can un- 
derstand,” replied the colonel, with all the suav- 
ity that he evidently thought he could afford to 
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assume ; ‘“‘now, J have believed that man to be 
guilty—ever since I saw him in front of the dead 
man’s house on a certain morning not long after 
the murder.” 

«¢ And had no proof ?” 

‘No proof, of course.” 

«« And—and—yet——” 

“‘And yet I had faith that guilt would break 
down and own itself in the end ? I never doubted 


it. I never shall.” 
«Ah ?” said the judge, reflectively. ‘« Well— 
well—I think I agree with you. In the end, 


guilt will break down.” 

And if there was any sarcasm in words or in 

tone, only the unnoticed dead man saw it. 
* * * * * * 

It was a desolate home to which my wife re- 
turned this evening. They have been wild scenes 
I have seen, wild words to which I have listened. 
I trust that not all eternity will show me such 
another evening as this has been. 

Colonel Ridley Royal rode home with Mrs. 
Loomis. All in all, it may have been the most 
fitting thing to have happened. Dr. Kenneth 
Kingsford, wiser than the colonel, declined to 
come. 

«‘And now for my child, my darling Sylves- 
tina !” cried she, when once in the house. ‘Is 
she well? happy? Has she grown? Do you 
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think she will remember me? Why, man,” 


pausing and paling, ‘“‘ why do you stand there, 
and say nothing ? What is the matter? Is she 
sick—sick ?” 

Ridley Royal tried to tell her. He bungled 
matters badly. But her outraged mother heart 
caught at the truth all too soon. 

*« Dead ? dead ?” she shrieked. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to tell me she is dead? How? When? Why? 
Why was I not told? Why did you let those 
pitiless officials keep me imprisoned and in igno- 
rance of all this ? Or was this a part of your plot 
to compel me to wear the chains of wedded slav- 
ery in your behalf one of these days?” 

The man tried to soothe her. But it did no 
good. She tore her hair. She bit her lips. She 
slit her fair skin with her slender nails. Once, 
for a moment or two, I held my breath in awful 
doubt—I cannot say in fear, nor in hope, for I 
am not quite sure which it was—lest she should 
go mad and kill her tormentor then and there. 

‘Send for the child’s grandfather ; let him 
come and tell me the truth of the matter. He 
hunted and hounded me. He would not rest 
satisfied until he had my blood. But the little 
innocent girlie was his son’s child, and he cannot 
deny nor defy the claims of kinship. Send for 
him.” 

The man told her he too was dead. 

«¢ And—and my mother ?” 
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“She is well. She sent word 

The woman waved her hand imperiously. 

‘‘Never mind what word she sent. She is my 
mother. She loves me. She will come. But I 
—I—O my God, how I loved my pure and inno- 
cent little child! How——” 

Did the man simply mean to comfort her, or 
had he suddenly gone mad? He put his arm 
about her waist; she did not shriek or shiver. 
He pressed his passionate, hot lips down upon 
her pinched and pallid ones ; and, though he got 
no answering pressure in return, she did not 
struggle against him nor turn away her head. 
She only drew herself away from him, slowly and 
wearily, when he was ready to let her go, and 
said, faintly : 

«‘ Will you leave me, please, for to-night? I 
want to be alone, with my thoughts and my loss. 
To-morrow, you may come again. Indeed, I 
shall insist that you must come. The slave 
should learn thoroughly the master who is one 
day to own her—and neither Lanes nor Loomises 
break their words. But—go, please. Go—and 
let me mourn my dead? You will find me 
brighter in the morning, and happier ; I already 
know that it is better for her that Sylvestina died 
—if God so wills that Imust marry you!” 

* * * * * * 

Well, I went home with Ridley Royal to his 
own lodgings. I have only just returned —an 
hour or so ago. I haven't been up to see my 
wife since I came back, and I think I shall not 
intrude upon her to-night. Her grief should be 
sacred, to me of all men; and there are some 
things too hard for even a freed soul to endure. 

I have written—written. And I must write 
more. But I must stop, now and then, to laugh. 
To laugh ? Can you not understand that ? Let 
me explain that at once. 

I went home with Ridley Royal. He went into 
his rooms. He made the same elaborate provis- 
ions against interruption that we are already fa- 
miliar with. Then he sat down. And I sat 
down. He talked. And I listened. 

‘*Won ! won !” he said, exultingly. ‘‘The end 
is at hand—the end for which I have mercilessly 
used every power I have had—the end which has 
cost so many so much. Lucy shall marry me. 
It will be an exceedingly quiet wedding, I sup- 
pose, and cannot very well take place until her 
late husband has been dead a year. But I can 
wait. Have I not been waiting all my life ? 
There isn’t a danger to fear. There isn’t a 
link lacking. There isn’t a break in my armor. 
I can defy fate, and challenge the world. Ha: 
ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” 

He walked complacently up and down the 
length of the room, drank a glass or two of 
brandy, and came and sat down again. 
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“Lucy will keep her word. Her mother 
couldn't influence her against doing so—not if 
she tried. But, it would be quite as pleasant 
to have the old fool on my side. I think I can 
manage jer.” 

And he snapped his fingers quite happily. 

“«*Sylvestina and the old man are out of the 
way. The long-missing Sylvester will never dare 
return and make himself known, and it will add 
to the piquancy of my triumph to have him near 
enough to make his sorrow a background to my 
joy. Ravenswood doesn’t count in the affair at 
all, one way nor the other; the judge suspects 
nothing ; and Kingsford —can prove nothing! 
It—it may be as well to try an experiment in hyp- 
notigm with my friend Dr. Kenneth Kingsford, 
when I’m done with the fellow who says he killed 
Lester Loomis. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” 

He rose again, took two or three more glasses 
of brandy, and came rather unsteadily back to 
his seat. A thrill ran through me—a thrill like 
fire; either he was losing, or I was gaining. 
There was hope for me in the night before me 
—hope before morning should come. 

“«T shall never forget that night,” he muttered ; 
“that night when I supposed I killed Sylvester 
at sea. How did he escape? And why? He 
lives to illustrate the irony of fate, I suppose ; 
to toil for a pittance his whole life long, while 
I live in luxury on his millions—my wife the 
woman who loved him—loves him—and will love 
him as long as she lives. I shall never forget it, 
and-—and—— How many years will it be, I won- 
der, before oblivion gets it and me and all? I 
would give all I have given—and more—for 4 year 
of Lucy’s love ; and there’s plenty of promise of 
many times that. I—I shall not find it a pleasant 
thing to remember, though, when I come to die.” 

And once more he poured the liquid fire of the 
brandy-decanter down his throat, and into his hot 
blood. 

“‘Nor shall I ever forget that other night and 
that other man. Bah! what a lie friendship is— 
friendship, that will allow a man to sneak into 
his friend’s house, his friend’s wife’s own room, 
to steal a weapon to slay friendship with. How 
lucky it is for me that I have the powers I have ; 
how fortunate that I found a man out of luck 
once—found him ready to let me try one of my 
experiments with him, freely and fully, for the 
price of enough food to save him from starva- 
tion ; how fortunate it is that he is out of luck 

still, and that I have never relaxed my power 
“over him, and never will—not while he lives. 
He'll die—to save asinner! Ha! ha! ha! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

And the blasphemous wretch rose again, and 
filled and drained again a glass of the devil’s 
draught. 
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“That other man! that other night! It—it 
is pleasant to remember that! I really think 
I could gloat over that memory, even though I 
were dying. How cold it was outside, and how 
stormy. And how long I waited for the time to 
come when I might dare raise the window, and 
do the deed I had had in mind so long. And then, 
when courage was growing to desperation, he 
cleared the way for me; he opened the window 
himself; he dared seat himself to his writing 
again, for he hadn’t an enemy in the world—so 
far as he could say. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha!” 

More brandy. But it did not seem to make 
him drunk, not in the usual sense of the word. 
Possibly it loosened his tongue a little, though I 
am not quite sure of that; it seemed to con- 
centrate thought and steady idea. Jt sharpened 
his senses, for—— 

But let me wait a little. 
directly. 

“‘My hands were numb. My face smarted 
with the cold. My eyes had water in them, and 
seemed dim and uncertain. Another man, in my 
place, would have failed to do that which I had 
planned. It would have been a miracle—a very 
devil’s miracle—if a woman had stood there, fired 
the shot, and hit the man at all. But the judge 
and the jury, fools all of them, couldn’t see that. 
Some one killed ——” 

Brandy! Brandy again! This night is a rev- 
elation to me, in more senses than one. Hell’s 
snare is very closely drawn about a man when he 
drinks freely, and for the first time in many 
months, because he thinks the time has come 
when he can afford to. 

«« Another man ”— he began, looking nervously 
about him and lowering his voice a little, while a 
look of cunning still more distorted and disfig- 
ured his face—‘‘ another man would have missed. 
But I—TI learned better than that in—in—no 
matter where! Not even empty rooms and deaf 
walls shall hear that! I fired. I killed—killed, 
of course—killed instantly—instantly. It must 
have been some marvelous force of habit, some 
triumph of reflex power and acquired automatism, 
that put his book in his safe, and closed and locked 
the door. It must have been. I am sure of that. 
For he died instantly. I can seem to see him 
now—Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha !—as I saw him 
then. It almost seems as though I might raise 
my eyes and——” 

He did raise his eyes! He did seeme! Thank 
God, at last I had found a way to reach the gross 
and physical senses of the man! He saw me! 
He saw me! - 

How he shivered and shook. How he quivered 
and quaked. How he shrank from me—down— 
down—into the luxurious depths of his easy-chai: 
—when I merely came and stood over him, and 
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looked gravely down into his eyes and into the 
dark soul behind and below them. How he 
groaned. How he shrieked for help—he, shut in 
so well, and by his own hand, that his voice would 
hardly have stirred the silence of the hall outside. 

His vision vanished—though I did not go. He 
could no longer see me—though I stood there 
still. It may have been because I grew tired, and 
somewhat relaxed my efforts. It may be that his 
brandy released something of its unnatural domin- 
ion over his brain. It may be, simply, that the 
power of life was strong within him, and that to 
have faced my shadow shape for longer would 
have slain him where he stood. Ido not know. 
And no matter. But of this Iam sure: Let that 
man tamper with his nervous powers in the least, 
let him touch alcohol or narcotic, and I can im- 
press my presence upon him when IJ will. Iam 
sure of that. And I think I can make myself seen, 
heard—yes—and felt, too, when I will, in spite of 
his perfect abstinence and most painstaking care ; 
I think I have the power at last, thank God ; I 
think I have found the way! 

“ It—it was terribly real,” muttered the man, 
“‘terribly real. It—it was almost infinitely worse 
than the visit of the little girl ever was. How he 
looked at me—looked as though he knew I was 
guilty—guilty—evitty ! How fearful it would 
be, how beyond Janguage’s power to express the 
horror of, if, now that I have won, I were liable 
to meet this—this thing—at any time and at every 
turn.” 

Yes, Colonel Ridley Royal, it is fearful; it is 
horrible. But such is the end—your end—the 
end you have paid more than you possessed to 
buy. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! 
turn to laugh now. 

‘©I—I cannot bear it. The punishment would 
be too great—too great. I have worked so hard— 
and so long. I have been so patient—patient !” 

Yes, Ridley Royal ; but you have been so evil 
with it all. You taught yourself your patience, a 
patience that was more than impatient, after all. 
As for me, I learned the greatest lesson and the 
greatest virtue from one of the wisest and best of 
all the angels whose duty it is to execute the law 
that is eternal. 

Colonel Ridley Royal, it is really too much for 
me to regard your future seriously. Ha! ha! 
ha! Hatha!ha! 


CHAPTER XV. 

Monday, December 31st, 1888.— I have so dated 
this page, and I shall so let it remain, for the sun 
that set on the last day of the old year has not 
yet given the brightness of morning to the first 
day of the new. And yet, I am almost sure that 
it is the new year ; I can hardly doubt that mid- 
night has already passed. 


It is my. 


BEYOND THE END. 


I have many things to say—many things ere I 
close this short record of an eventful year for- 
ever. And I shall begin by telling what will be, 
in the glad to-morrow—or shall I say in the sweet 
and pure to-day ? 

In the morning the last page of my record will 
be done, and I shall have gone so far that my 
journey with the mighty Keeper of the Records 
will compare with this later one as the ramble of 
a little child, in a short Summer hour, would 
compare with that. In the morning earthly 
imagination will not equal the task of guessing 
the happiness that will be mine; in the morning 
I shall be free from the labor of following Ridley 
Royal—free from being in God’s hand an instru- 
ment for justice; in the morning, thank God, I 
shall have my little child again ! 

Shall I ever return? Shall I ever walk the 
streets of the great city again ? Shall I ever walk 
to and fro in the roomsof the house that was once 
my home? Shall I haunt my enemies ? help my 
friends? Most likely not. I have no enemy in 
all the world. And my friends need my help no 
longer. 

My—my wife? Nay, not mine! And she— 
Lucy—the woman of my love—needs me no more 
—for—for—— 

In the morning Sylvester Loomis will come up 
to this house of mine—or Lucy’s. He will come 
hurrying in, forgetting, I doubt not, even to ring 
the bell at the door. He will meet Lucy, and she 
will give him her lips to kiss. And if anyone 
should care to say John Jones nay, Sylvester 
Loomis will find any links that are missing else- 
where, by simply opening the door of my safe—in 
the morning ! 

Ah, well! I loved her long and well and truly! 
And I stood by her when she needed my help! 
And—she was my wife; her child was mine! 
But in a universe in which mutual love is the 
corner-stone of being a man had been a fool to 
have dared think of any other end than this. In 
view of all I know—all I believe—I dare write 
the prophecy: And they shall live together hap- 
pily, ever afterward—Jeginning in the morning ! 

But—— 

I must not forget to complete my record. The 
present must not blot out the past. Even love 
must not be allowed to forget the night — in 
the morning ! 

* * * * * * 

The trial of the confessed murderer of Lester 
Loomis came on speedily. And it was pitilessly 
short. And, relatively, the time given for prep- ° 
aration for a change of worlds was shorter still. 
It was one hot day in August—I do not recall the 
date now, and it really doesn’t matter—that the 
man who had said his hand took my life was led 
out to expiate his crime. There were not many 
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present ; no friends, I believe, except myself, un- His eyes lost their lustre ; his face lost its elo- 
Tess Colonel Ridley Royal called himself one; and quence; his bearing lost its courage and its silent 
I think he hardly dared do that. protest of outraged innocence. His head fell for- 


There was no delay this time—no sensational ward upon his breast ; his tongue remained silent ; 


ANIMATION. 


developments. The prisoner, asked to say what Ridley Royal’s nervous hands had swung, swiftly, 
he would, opened his mouth, sent a glance of in- once or twice, through the air. 

dignant resolution and courage round the circleof | The preliminaries were done ; the prayers were 
men who had met to see him die; and then said ; the drop fell. And a human being hung 
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between heaven and earth, his physical powers 
fighting for the life that was going so fast. 

Jt is hard for a human being, with eyes un- 
quickened to the powers I have gained through 
death, to see a man die; it is doubly hard to see 
a man die a death of violence and disgrace ; it is 
harder in a much greater degree to know that the 
death is inflicted unjustly. But you cannot guess 
nor understand how infinitely more horrible it is, 
for one who can see all that I can, to watch the 
struggle of a man who fights the fight between the 
physical and the spiritual —the finite and the in- 
finite—the mortal and the eternal—in the shadow 
of the curtain which shuts down between your 
world and the world to come. 

A convulsed arm—a hand writhing in its ag- 
ony ; and out from them another hand and arm 
struggling and flashing—as you have seen the 
spirit of the fire struggle and flash from the dead 
and inert coal you have just heaped upon your 
fire. A’dying hand—a stiffening arm—with the 
shadow of them on the prison-floor as black as 
the shadow of evil against the light of everlasting 
justice ; and out from them another hand and 
arm freeing themselves, as a strong man might 
free himself from the clinging draperies of the 
couch where he had lain and slept for a night— 
a hand and arm whiter than the Summer sun- 
shine, and so tenuous that the light of a thousand 
suns would find for you no shadow behind them ; 
but a hand and arm as strong and solid to me as the 
rock-ribbed foundations of a universe—a real hand 
and arm—growing stronger and more nerveful 
as the dragging moments go—the only real hands 
and arms of the dying man—the hands and arms 
that can never, never die. 

A flitting and unstable face, now showing 
dimly in front of the black covering that shuts 
the human face away from human pity, and now 
gone again. A face that grows more and more 
glorious as the seconds sink into the irrevocable 
past, and that will soon have the full glory of a 
countenance that eternity cannot age. 

A foot, stepping out to freedom—from the 
cumbering clay. A form—strong—stout—grand 
and—— 

‘He is dead,” said the physicians, called to say 
as experts when life was over. But I—I say he 
then began to live. 

He stood on the scaffold, and he faced Ridley 
Royal. I trembled at the look on his face. How 
will any man face a God he has denied and de- 
fied, when the countenance of a man not a min- 
ute old in the world of soul—not a minute dead 
out of the world of sense—can wear a look like 
that 2 Words cannot describe it; pencil cannot 
picture it. Rather than look such a face in the 
eyes, for a single minute, from out a stricken and 
guilty soul of my own, I would endure for a thou- 
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sand years the tortures of the fiercest hell the ge- 
nius of a Calvin ever imagined ! 

But Ridley Royal, borne fainting away—‘‘over- 
come by the heat,” as the papers kindly put it— 
did not see that. 

He only saw me/ 

And I smiled at him! 

* * * * * * 

This evening, just at dark, Lucy Lane Loomis 
became the wife of Ridley Royal. She kept her 
bitter promise, as every Lane and every Loomis 
has always done. 

The ceremony was short—and depressing. No 
bridal tour; no guests; no feasting and festivi- 
ties; that was the plan. The colonel, happy 
man, simply said he would come here to make 


his home—after the wedding. Hecame. I have 
not seen him go! 
Two of the servants attended as witnesses. Not 


even Mrs. Lane was invited to be present. I 
alone, of all their friends, stood with them—dr- 
tween them—while the vows were spoken that 
made them one—until death do them part. Even 
the Rey. Rupert Ravenswood, who performed the 
ceremony, did not remove his overcoat—nor was 
he asked to do so. 

The ceremony over, Lucy went to her own 
room upstairs. The sad-eyed bride wished to be 
alone. 

Perhaps the triumphant bridegroom wished to 
be alone as well. At any rate, he came in here— 
in here with me! Perhaps he is here yet; J hare 
not seen him go! 

I am nothing if not philosophical. I feel full 
of the spirit of investigation and research to- 
night. I am quite in the mood for asking hard 
questions—and for giving unhesitating answers. 
Shall I follow my mood a little ? 

How stands Ridley Royal’s record ? 

Unapproachably good—from a human point of 
view. Not one of all the crimes he ever com- 
mitted can be traced home to him by merely hu- 
man evidence; and yet—he is horribly guilty— 
horribly guilty ! 

What would the world say, with him dead ? 

What ? Why, that the case is an inexplicable 
one ; his domestic relations happy; and—and 
You know the rest of the wretched and lying 
formula! I wonder how many inexplicable cases 
—considered from your point of view—my narra- 
tive of the events of this night may throw some- 
thing of light upon ? 

Ought I to forgive Ridley Royal ? Ought I? 

That depends on conditions. Alive, never! 
Dead, and beyond the power of harming those 
I love, yes! That is my view. TI shall abide 
by it. 

And now—let philosophy go. 

I must return to my story. 


BEYOND 


He came in here, with me. Fool that he was, 
he came here with me. 

And then, when he was ready to go, I stood in 
his way—visibly in his way. He might guess me 
the real Lester Loomis that he killed—quick and 
living still; he might think me a shadow from 
his evil soul; he might call me a vision evoked 
from the brandy he had taken. He had his 
choice. You and I know the truth. And we 
know how unlikely he was to admit it—even to 
himself. 

But, at any rate, when he was ready to go up- 
stairs to the bride he had purchased at such a 
price I was not ready to let him go. I stood in 
front of one door, and barred the way; then, 
when he would have passed through another 
door, I sprang to that, and stood there and de- 
fied him. 

Of course I could not have held him back; I 
know that as well as you do. Of course he had 
the physical power to do as he would, and failed 
only through moral cowardice. My shadowy 
shape would have counted, against him, no more 
than the mists in the mountain passes count 
against the avalanches from the peaks—no more 
than the subtle ether which pervades all space 
could count against Groombridge 1830, the run- 
away star of the universe. 

He sat down after a time, tired, exhausted, 
spiritless. And I stood and watched him. 

He cursed ; he raved ; he begged ; he prayed ; 
he went down on his knees to me. But I was in- 
exorable. I would not let him go. 

He tried to elude me—to slip out stealthily 
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and unseen by me, but he found me waiting at 
the door. 

“* Pationce—patience ”— I heard him mutter, 
when oaths and pleadings had made him almost 
breathless. 

Yes, Ridley Royal, patience! And can yow 
guess from whom I learned that great lesson and. 
that great virtue ? 

There came a change over the man after a time. 
It was hours ago. It was the calm of icy despair. 
It sent him to the lounge yonder, to lie as straight 
and stark as I see him now. 

He does not move. He does not breathe. His 
pulse does not stir. His eyes look sightlessly to 
the ceiling. 

A heartbroken bride awaits him in the room 
above ; but he will never come. She little guesses 
the smiles and the blushes she will find ready for 
the man who will come—in the morning ! 

The man fought his fight—played his game— 
and, having provided against all earthly contin- 
gencies, forgot, or dared disbelieve, that there 
were other dangers quite as real. And this— 
this is the end. He ignored the night-side of 
the universe, and death has won in the struggle 
his life dared wage. 

How—still—he—lies—— 

How—pale—he—is—— 

And—and—see—read ; “‘LAupDANUM” is the 
label on the bottle his white fingers clutch so. 
firmly. 

He—he sleeps soundly—and—and—— 

I have kept my word ; I so record it: 

I HAVE FORGIVEN CoLONEL RipLEY Royau!. 


Enp. 


THE OCTOPUS, OR DEVIL-FISH. 


By CoLoNnEL NICOLAS PIKE, 


AMONG the curious forms of ocean life, the sin- 
gular race called the Cephalopods is the strangest. 
These creatures are feared alike from their pecul- 
iarly dangerous weapons of offense and their fero- 
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-cious habits. Whether as natives of the high 
seas or rovers near the coast, where in many 
-countries they render the tide-pools in the rocks 
unsafe hunting-grounds for the naturalist, all are 
dreaded, and not without reason. They are very 
‘numerous “in the Indian Ocean, and during my 
residence in the Island of Mauri- 
tius I had many opportunities of 
gaining information about them. 
The principal Cephalopod in this 
ocean is the Octopus vulgaris, or 
cuttle-fish, and of it only I shall 
speak in this article. It is called 
by the natives owrite, and by the 
French poulpe. 

The figure of the octopus is familiar to most 
people, but not its habits. Only those who have 
‘seen it in its native element can have an idea of 
its repulsive aspect. The queer-shaped body and 
head, with the fixed, staring eyes; the sharp, 
parrot-shaped beak ; the wart-covered membrane 
near the body inclosing the powerful extensor 
muscles by which the eight formidable tentacles 


are moved, and the terrible armament of suckers 
on their edges, make up an unpleasant whole to 
come in contact with. 

Small ourites are very numerous on the reefs 
that encircle Mauritius and the 
adjacent islands. They lie on 
them and round the detached 
blocks of coral. Great numbers 
are brought to market, and, either 
dried or fresh, make a palatable 
article of food. The fishermen 
carry a long pole with a two- 
pronged fork, barbed at the point, 
on the end of it. When struck 
the ourite makes a vigorous re- 
sistance, twisting round the staff 
of the weapon with some of the 
eight tentacles and clinging to 
the rocks with desperate tenacity 
with the others. It takes a strong 
arm to wrench it from its hold, 
and great care that it does not 
touch any part of the person, as 
on the slightest contact with the 
tentacles they draw blood like a 
cupping-glass. As soon as caught 
the fisherman cuts ont the horny 
jaws and turns the leathery body 
inside out. He has to be very 
careful not to put the squirming 
creature in the same basket as 
his crawfish or lobsters. The lat- 
ter have such fear of the ourite, if 
placed together, that their flesh wastes away and 
turns to water, and they die from fright. When 
caught by an ourite the thick shell of a lobster is 
no protection, as it is quickly broken, the meat 
eaten out and the rest rejected. 

On the under side of the tentacles there are two 
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rows of suckers, and when they come in contact also do very serious work, cutting and ripping: 
with the flesh of a human being the suction isso everything. I was once collecting on the south- 
great, it is impossible to remove them without west shoré of the Cape of Good Hope, and I saw 


A BATTLE WITH AN OCTOPUS. 


tearing the flesh, as they never let go when a vic- many of these animals. My companion found a 
tim is in their embrace. The only remedy is the number of small ones in a tide-pool. They were 
knife—cut, and cut quickly. With the parrot- not over twelve inches across, and he attempted 
like mouth placed underneath the body it can to take one in his hand, when with its beak it 
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ripped open the fleshy part of the thumb, causing 
a painful wound. 

An octopus not larger in the body than a good- 
sized bean will bite as hard as a mouse. The 
sensation caused by coming in contact with even 
a small tentacle and its suckers is extremely un- 
pleasant, and a tingling sensation remains long 
after they have been detached. Few persons 
would have nerve enough to allow even a small- 
sized one to attach itself for the sake of experi- 
ment, to judge of the action of the suckers. 

This animal also possesses the power of numb- 
ing its prey. As it lies in wait, one arm clinging 
to the rock and the others stretched out, looking 
like great brown seaweeds, and an unwary fish 
comes along, the lightest touch is enough—the 
victim is arrested as by a galvanic shock, and it is 
‘drawn in by those fatal arms, and the sharp beak 
soon disposes of it. A medium-sized one, I be- 
lieve, has the power of paralyzing a large fish ; 
and I feel sure man himself would quickly be 
rendered senseless if in the clutch of a large one. 

All the octopods are carnivorous, and devour 
great quantities of muscles, crabs, fish, etc., and 
they, in turn, are cut up by the fishermen as bait. 
‘They are mostly nocturnal feeders, and may be 
found in the shoal water on the reefs on a bright 
moonlight night. I have, however, also seen 
them basking in the midday sun. When they 
are irritated—and it does not take much to do it 
—they change their color, passing from a reddish 
brown to a deep purple, with great rapidity. The 
octopus is both a good walker and swimmer. He 
uses his eight arms as paddles, or oars, and rows 
himself along with the greatest ease and celerity. 

I have often seen one gliding leisurely over the 
reefs in search of food, and when in very shal- 
low water it certainly looked more like a huge 
spider than anything else as it crawled slowly 
along. At night I have watched them from my 
boat come out of their holes in the reefs, when 
the tide was out. As I kept the oars quiet they 
took no notice of the boat, so I had a chance to 
learn somewhat of their habits. When they first 
come out of the crevice where they have hidden 
all day they look round warily, and if no object 
moves to arouse their suspicion they draw up 
some of the tentacles under them, just as a Pha- 
langium, or daddy-longlegs spider, does when in 
an attitude of defense. Thus they remain mo- 
tionless, but keenly on the watch. On one occa- 
sion I saw a medium-sized one make a sudden 
movement, the body falling and the arms stretch- 
ing out to their fullest extent. One of the night- 
feeding fish in search of prey had touched the 
trap lying in wait for it, and like a flash it was in 
the fatal embrace of its foe. It was truly a picture 

of ferocity, equal to that displayed by any savage 
animal I know of. One clutch with the tentacles, 
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and the suckers were thrust into nostrils and 
eyes, and the horny mandibles proceeded to tear 
up the flesh with the greatest voracity. 

A sad accident occurred while I was in Mauri- 
tius. A creole fisherman, while stooping over a 
hole in a rock to draw out a lobster, was drawn 
down by a large ourite, drowned, and half de- 
voured before his comrades found him. 

Twice I had such narrow escapes, that, after 
those experiences, I was more careful in my in- 
vestigations of the reefs. The first time, I was 
in a pirogue, or dugout, with an Indian boatman, 
and we were slowly poling over the inner reefs, on 
the lookout for shells, corals, etc. We were quite 
a distance from the shore, and not far from the 
outer edge of the shelving reefs. Suddenly my 
man, pale with fear, gave a start that nearly up- 
set our boat, and pointed to a large ourite not 
ten feet from us. I caught sight of the brute, 
and, seizing the pole, I shoved the boat vigorously 
from the dangerous vicinity, and got to shore as 
soon as possible, as I had no weapon to combat 
such a foe. The animal had all its tentacles 
stretched out, and had he got even one of them 
on the side of our rickety boat he could have 
pulled it over in a moment, and nothing could 
have saved us. 

I had another exceedingly bad ‘quarter of an 
hour,” as the French say, with one of these creat- 
ures. When niaking a tour of the island on foot 
with some friends for the purpose of study, espe- 
cially of the reefs and their inhabitants, we found 
overselves one evening where the shelving reefs 
make off quite a distance from the shore. A 
group of Malabar fishermen were going, later, on 
an expedition to spear fish by torchlight. They 
were familiar with the holes, or openings, in the 
reefs, and as this mode of fishing was quite new 
to us, we asked permission to accompany them. 
My companions, an English officer and a doctor, 
both enthusiastic sportsmen, entered with me 
heartily into the plan. Equipped with fisher- 
men’s boots, each provided with a pole ten to fif- 
teen feet long, bearing a strong, sharp, barbed 
spear on the end of it, and a torch, we were 
ready at the appointed hour. 

It took quite a time to arrive at the place se- 
lected for our operations. The boats were an- 
chored, our torches lit, and, eager for the fray, 
we jumped into the water nearly waist deep. 
Silence was enjoined, and as we stood round the 
opening it was a weird picture, the glare of the 
torches shedding a lurid light over the scene. 
Very soon we saw fish approaching, attracted by 
the flame, and the adroit fishermen rarely missed 
their finny spoil, till our boats were pretty well 
laden. ‘The fun went on fast and furious till I 
struck a large fish, so heavy, I could not handle 
it as easily and quickly as I had done the smaller 
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ones. In my effort to secure it I was nearly 
trapped myself. While working with it the arm 
of a large octopus swiftly glided up the pole, and 
in an instant was on my body. One of the men 
saw it as soon as I did, and he caught me round 
the waist to keep me from being drawn under, 
whilst another severed the arm with his sharp 
claspknife. Every spear was then turned to 
the brute as it was clinging to the rock when 
it had lost its arm, though it still fought sav- 
agely with some of the others. The men were 
quite aware of their danger, if those terrible arms 
were not disabled. One well-directed blow near 
the body evidently destroys the nerve-centres, and 
the arm hangs lifeless and relaxes its grasp. 
When it was incapable of further mischief a 
boat-hook was inserted into the body, and it 
was flung into one of the boats. 

These large octopods are called ourites mariage, 
because they are mostly found in pairs. When 
solitary they appear to be doubly ferocious, like 
other separated animals, such as the rogue ele- 
phant, wild buffalo, ete. The narrow escape I 
had put a stop to our fishing, as the men said 
the mate of the dead ourite was sure to be near 
by. They had probably come up from deep 
water, attracted by our torchlight. Wet and 
weary, we were not sorry to return to ferra firma 
after our experience in the water, and none of 
us ever again tried fishing by torchlight, creole 
fashion. 

When the creature was spread out on the grass 
in front of our tent, in the morning, it measured 
twenty feet from tentacle to tentacle, and I shud- 
dered as I gazed at the monster and thought what 
had been my fate had I been alone and unaided. 
It was with a grim sort of satisfaction I saw the 
brute being cut up by the men for their curry, in- 
stead of my furnishing it with a supper. I con- 
fess to a grudge against the race ever since, which 
I indulged whenever I had a chance. 

On one occasion, when returning from a day’s 
hunt on the reefs, and some distance from the 
shore on the south of the island, the sea was as 
smooth as a sheet of glass, and I was arranging 
the treasures I had secured, and directed my four 
men to row gently near the shelving reefs. We 
had not gone far when the man at the bow oar 
discovered two arms of an octopus lying over a 
block of coral. It is more dangerous to attack 
these animals in open water, but I could depend 
on my men, so resolved to try for this fellow and 
capture it, if possible. I felt sure, if I could get 
a well-directed blow on these two arms, I should 
succeed. I had two whalemen’s spades and a har- 


poon with me in case of emergency. The latter 
weapon was attached to a long pole, and so fixed 
with a line, it could be easily detached. 

I gave orders to back the boat the moment the 
harpoon left my hand. We now advanced to 
within a few feet of the monster, but he evi- 
dently had discovered our presence, and exposed 
more of his body, probably with the intention of 
attacking us. I improved the opportunity, and 
sent my sharp steel into the body. Quick as 
lightning he detached himself from the rock and 
made a dart for the boat, passing it, however, by 
six or eight feet, which gave me a chance to put 
another weapon into him. He then rushed down 
into deep water, taking many fathoms of line with 
him, but soon reappeared with it twisted round 
his body. He was in the greatest fury, lashing 
the water and raising his huge tentacles high in 
the air, squirming about most hideously. I or- 
dered an advance of the boat, so as to disable the 
arms, if possible, with our spades. No sooner did 
we move toward him than he came on with the 
rage of a wounded tiger. Rushing toward us, it 
was all we could do to keep him off with our 
weapous. We, however, got in severe blows, that 
at last disabled him; but we had a sharp battle 
before he was finally conquered. My men did 
loyal service, and for many a day the scene was 
depicted over and over again to their comrades— 
of course, with all the exaggerations of an Ori- 
ental imagination. It was a matter of astonish- 
ment to the regular fishermen that we were not 
destroyed, instead of the ourite; but we had a 
good boat and good weapons. I rested on my 
laurels then, as I felt my attack on the night of 
the torchlight fishing was well avenged ; and that 
was the last venture I ever had, or expect to have, 
with an octopus. 

The large octopods are rarely found in the 
inner reefs, where the water is so shallow when 
the tide is out, except when they come in to 
spawn. After extrusion the eggs are usually at- 
tached in masses by long pedicels to the thick 
stems of seaweeds or other foreign bodies, and 
are said to resemble a bunch of black grapes when 
washed on shore and dried in the sun. The 
young of the octopods remain a long while in the 
shallows in small companies; but as they age 
they retire to the open water, where, if unmo- 
lested, they attain a formidable size. The young 
come. out of the egg miniatures of the ferocious 
adults, fully equipped for offense or defense. 
They are quite us willing to use their tiny weap- 
ons as a baby rattlesnake is to insert its deadly 
fangs into any object that presents itself. 


By AvELIA B, BEARD. 


Way these shouts and peals of laughter? 
What this tumult in the street ? 

Who is this new roguish playmate 
All the children run to meet ? 


See what mischief she is teaching— 
What mad pranks she helps to play 

On the young and on the old folks; 
None escape who come her way. 


To investigate the uproar, 
Grave professors of the town 

Seek her out, and through their glasses 
On the little maid look down, 


Saying, ‘‘Ah, this must be 


yi April ; 
AY Now her story we shall 
\ know!” 
\ So, up to their musty school- 
room 


Pretty April has to go. 


Ta 46 m ) Then they ask : ‘‘ Who named 


YiGE 


thee April ? 
And, pray, what does April 
mean ? 
Why these jests and merry 
antics 
Just the moment thou art 
seen ? 


ou 


Help us now to solye these 
questions 
On which wise men dis- 
agree ; o 
Hold thy tears and mirth one 
moment ; 
Give the answers asked of 
thee.” 


Little April stands before them, Though she weeps the while they question. 
Droops her head, but will not speak, Though she laughs, she will not tell; 

While her tangled curls like sunshine Though she seems at times so careless, 
Dry the tears upon her cheek. April guards her secret well. 


So these solemn old professors 
Gladly let her out of school, 
For she makes each, e’en the wisest, 

Feel himself an April Fool. 


MARRIED AT A GALLOP. 


By J. F. 


‘WELL ?” in a decidedly testy tone, was the 
greeting old Joel Gringer gave the tall young 
schoolmaster who stood fumbling the latch af 
the front gate, and clearing his throat more for 
the sake of attracting attention than to remove 
any obstruction from his windpipe. ‘‘ Well ?” 

But it wasn’t well. That wasn’t the right way 
to encourage the young man, and shrewd old Joel 
Gringer knew it. He wanted to make him go 
through the torture of telling him plainly that 
he had come to see his daughter, so that he could 
put an end to the thing then and there. 

«* Well ?” 

«Wm; I—I—just wanted to know if Miss— 
h’m, h’m—is at home ;” and the young fellow re- 
lieved his nervousness by digging up the gravel 
walk with his left toe at a rate that threatened 
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to damage it worse than ten years’ regular wear 
and tear. 

“IT thought your business was to teach the chil- 
dren to speak the English language, and here you 
can’t do anything but hum and hawk. I’m at 
home, and so is Growler there. Anything else ?” 
and the steely eyes looked through the young 
man like a ferret’s. 

“*No, sir,” with a loud ahem; ‘I was just go- 
ing up the road to Mr. Mason’s, and wantcd to 
know if the family were all well—that’s all.” 
And the bashful young fellow seemed to have 
found his wits somewhere, for he turned coolly 
away, raising his cane as he did so, and striking 
the maple foliage over his head three sharv clips 
that made the leaves crack like a pistol. 

And the old farmer’s eyes were not so sharp as 
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he prided himself they were, or he might have 
seen the flutter of something white, three distinct 
times, from the narrowest opening in the blinds 
above, and have guessed why the young man was 
s0 easily satisfied. 

Maybe love is blind, to its own objects; but 
for dullness of vision give me, all the time, the 
eyes that are ever so sharp after a bargain, but 
have not the quickening of the divine passion to 
make them vigilant guards against the dangers 
that threaten to thwart love’s plans. That’s a 
long way of spelling Joel Gringer, but a true one. 

He watched the straight, lithe young form un- 
til it seemed only a shadow against Neighbor Ma- 
son’s barn, and then began banging to the shut- 
ters with a vehemence that said to all: “Joel 
Gringer can take care of his own every time— 
leave him alone for that.” 

“Crone on to Mason’s,” was his gruff answer to 
his wife’s questioning look. ‘‘Only wanted to 
inquire after the health of the family. S’pose he 
thinks the deestrick is assessed to pay him for 
goin’ round an’ doin’ that—ha, ha! What would 
the funerals of two-thirds of this family count 
with him ? Good at fractions, they say. We'll 
see how his fractions will work in this house. 
Much good it will do him to talk it over with 
John Mason, the old-———” 

“Sh ” hissed cautiously into his ear, and 
x warning finger told him to leave uncompliment- 
ary references to the neighbor—with whom he 
had been embroiled in a bitter lawsuit, and be- 
tween whose farms a ‘devil’s lane” prevented 
any joining of line fences—unsaid. ‘ There’s 
Mason's hired man again.” 

“Well 2” (About twenty per cent. more pep- 
pery than a moment ago). 

‘<The old man sent me over to say them there 
hogs o’ yourn’s been into the back cornfield agin, 
an’ he won’t turn ’em out till doomeday, nor let 
me. ‘They’re there yit, an’ makin’ the interest on 
five thousand dollars fly like sixty—that’a what 
the old man ‘lows the field’ll fetch him. Better 
not take that there pup along, had ye ? Hi! wait 
till I can get out !” 

The last exclamation was caused by prepara- 
tions for unchaining the huge bulldog Growler ; 
and Ben Stone made one leap over the fence, and 
was out of hearing before Joel Gringer could fin- 
ish something about “ going for witnesses.” 

“Said my say out. Tle’n the dog’s witnesses 
cnough, I reckon, to the scrimmage there’ll be. 
I'm engaged in another case. fogs ain’t to my 
likin’, Joel Gringer, though I do know how to 
drive “em purty slick. Wouldn’t a-taken that dog 
if I hadn't called it a pup an’ riccomended not. 
Laws! but there’ll be smash to pay for to-night, 
sure’s my name’s Ben Stone.” 

Mrs. Gringer set her candle in the back-kitchen 
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window and her supper in the oven, and watched 
and waited for Joel’s lantern to gleam down the 
lane leading to the back cornfield. 

But it was gleaming in more fantastic forms 
farther away. It was playing hide and seek up 
and down dusty rows of corn, just in the milk, 
and toothsome to the unruly swine. LHe and 
Growler were defending the rear, with Mn 
Gringer doing sentinel duty for them ; but what 
of the front ? 

In a little hollow in the road, not twenty rods 
from Joel Gringer’s house, the thick green turf 
by the wayside served as a cushion for the feet of 
two restive steeds that would stamp at the trou- 
blesome flies. Every nail was fast in their shoes, 
and every strap buckled tight, while the nervy 
fellows—two of the most tireless travelers John 
Mason’s stable could boast — champed their bits 
restlessly and tossed their heads, throwing now 
and then a flake of foam that flashed with sil- 
very brightness in the chance rays of moonlight, 
and—— But what is that ? 

Adown the green, thorny breastwork that de- 
fended Joel Gringer’s possessions from the way- 
side grazers flitted a slight figure, crouching and 
halting, and then darting swiftly forward toward 
the little dell which seemed to be the rendezvous 
sought. 

“Tg that you, Nannie?” a hoarse, excite] 
whisper met her a few rods distant from the 
horses, 

««Sh—— ! Yes; I never saw a man who could 
help spoiling things by blunders. There, don't 
take it to heart, Richard ; I won’t scold you again, 
after all this, until we are——” 

“* Married.” 

“Yes ; but do let us-hurry! I’m afraid every 
minute that those hogs haven't done justice to 
the obstinacy of their nature, and father “4 

“‘ Well, give me your foot, and off we go. We'll 
show Jocl Gringer whether I am competent to 
teach addition to a girl.” 

‘And are you sure the preacher understands ?” 

‘Sure, darling ; he’s to be at Brother Stilwell’s 
to-night, on his way to the Kildeer appointment. 
Now, old fellows, do your best. Mr. Mason told 
me not to spare horseficsh.” 

As the clatter of the hoofs rang down the road 
past John Mason’s two unusual night incidents 
might have been witnessed : the gleam of a light 
across the fields, swaying and flickering as though 
carried by an excited, unsteady hand; and a man 
leaning against the door of John Mason's sta- 
bles, whittling a stick and musing over some- 
thing which evidently pleased him much. ** He, 
he! I never helped take them out of here. Can't 
prove it by me who’s takin’ to stealin’; h’ain't I 
been behind the haystack tryin’ to hammer the 
bung in that barrel ? An’ it wouldn’t stay, but 
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it made an awful racket. There’s one consola- 
tion : if them there hosses have to go fur, they’ve 
been well fed an’ every shoe is as sound as a trig- 
ger—ha, ha!’ And Ben Stone shut up his knife 
and went in to inform his master that as likely 
as not some one had stolen something or other 
about the place, but it couldn’t be proved by 
him. 

‘‘Shut up and go to bed with you, and don’t 
answer questions until you’re asked ?” was the 
curt reply, with this addition in an undertone: 
“¢T—I wouldn’t begrudge the best span I've got 
to get even with old Gringer once more.” 

Patter, patter! click, click! neck to neck and 
nostril to nostril, along ridge and through wooded 
hollow skimmed the two fleet coursers like some 
well-mated birds of flight. But few words were 
exchanged, but two pairs of human ears, at least, 
strained, minute by minute, to catch the first 
sound of expected pursuit. . 

Out of another valley and up to the top of an- 
other ridge they go steadily, panting and steaming. 
They pause a second to breathe and look and 
listen, 

Away back on the last ridge, a mile or more 
away, the moonlight glistens on something bright 
—a silver-plated buckle or saddle-decoration—and 
then there comes a clear, ringing sound, as when 
steel strikes flint. 

‘*He’s coming! Oh, hurry, Dick ! 
not reach Mr. Stilwell’s in time ; i 

“«'Three miles yet, and——” 

“‘ You know Fleetwood’s gait; Mr. Mason never 
had a horse that conld outrun him. What shall 
we do? Oh, if only we were——” 

“‘ Married, and I could call you my own; then 
I would not need run a step, but could defend 
my right to you in the eyes of the law. Listen ! 
What's that ahead ?” 

“*The Corners are just down there, you know, 
and some one may be coming on the cross-road.” 

«An idea! That is the direction from which 
the preacher comes. .What if it should be—— But, 
no; he’s gotng straight ahead of us. Yes, there 
he turns! Whip up, and let’s overtake him, who- 
ever the rider be !” 

And the two blown and jaded horses were urged 
afresh. 

A quarter of a mile; half a mile; three-quar- 
ters. The sounds of hoofs in both directions are 
growing distinct.. Oh, so near behind ! 

“Call him, Richard !. He may stop. Oh, if 
it only is!” 

‘But your father will hear, too, and hasten ! 
Tiello, there! Wait !” 

“¢ Who is it ?” 

*¢ I can’t be mistaken in that voice, Dick. 
has stopped. Now——” 

In a moment the overtaken: party was seen, 


We can- 


He 
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sure enough, to be the very preacher they were 
riding hard and fast to find. But while the situ- 
ation was being explained the footsteps of the 
pursuing horse were heard close by, and in a min- 
ute another ‘Hello !” rang on their ears, hoarse 
and infuriated: ‘Stop! stop, I command you! 
Nannie, your father tells you to stop! Young 
man, I’ll horsewhip you on the spot if yon don’t 
give me my daughter !”. 

The two looked at each other in despair. Thero 
would scarcely bo time to begin the ceremony. 
Must they be torn asunder when so near the goal ? 
The thought made the girl turn pale, and she 
almost sank helpless in her lover’s arms. 

But the preacher, backwoodsman that he was, 
was a man of wit and resources, and of heart as 
well. <‘‘ Keep on,” said he, quietly, ‘and ride as 
fast as you can. I will follow. Join your hands 
and sit firm in the saddle when I tell you. I have 
it all on the tip of my tongue. The Lord please, 
you'll be man and wife before that horse brushes 
his nose against yours.” 

Clatter, clatter—clink, clink! rang the sharp 
hoof-beats! Nearer and nearer they came to- 
gether; but the words rolled off the preacher’s 
lips, as he rose and sank in his stirrups, faster 
than the speed of the racers. 

It was a race of tongue against hoof ! 

The wild, mad pelting of the iron-shod feet 
were pitted against heart-throbs and brain-pulses 
and trembling lips ! 

The strain upon John Mason’s horseflesh, and 
its fleeter competitor, whose master spared him 
neither pain nor life, was telling ; but the tension 
on two hearts that were tortured by suspense was 
still more terrific. 

Nearer and nearer sped Fleetwood, until his 
hoarse panting almost drowned the preacher’s 
words! But a few rods separated them ! 

«‘ Join your right hands,” came the sharp com- 
mand. 

‘Halt, I command you, in the name of ——” 

‘Put spurs! Forasmuch as Richard W. An- 
derson and Annie Gringer have consented to——” 

“‘Hold up there! I’m an officer of the law !” 
demanded another voice, drowning the rest of 
the preacher’s ‘‘forasmuch.” But the wild wed- 
ding party dashed forward, now almost covered 
by the dust the others raised ; and the preacher’s 
lips worked fast. 

“In the name of the Father. ” 

“Halt, or you’ll ‘suffer the penal ee 

«And of the Son and——” 

“Give me my daughter, you villain !” 

‘And of the Holy Ghost, I pronounce that 
they are husband and wife. Amen.” 

And love had won the race ! 

There was a halt then, and explanations that 
disarmed the man of the law and sent old Joel 
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Gringer back to his belated supper with vain 
cursings of his luck. 

The supper at Stilwell’s was flavored with pleas- 
anter reflectiors; and Ben Stone had many an 
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opportunity to wonder aloud, in his sly way, 
“‘How in tarnation them hogs ever did git into 
old man Mason’s cornfield jest when Dick Ander- 
son wanted to steal Joel Gringer’s daughter.” 
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By J. E. RoEss.e, 


ALTHOUGH but a century old, the small green 
parallelogram between the White House and the 
Arlington Hotel, in Washington, has undeniably 
the most interesting history of any locality in the 
United States. At the time of the Revolution it 
was an insignificant part of David Burns’s farm, 
but in 1790, when President Washington selected 
the site for the Executive Mansion, he defined 
the boundaries of Lafayette Park opposite—even 
thus early giving to it the name of his illustrious 
friend. 

After the young Irishman, James Hoban, had 


won the not very munificent prize of five hundred 

dollars for the best design “‘for a President's 

house to be erected in the city of Washington,” 

and had modeled the structure after the palace 

of the Duke of Leinster, in Dublin, and the 

corner-stone had been ceremoniously laid, this 

became a prominent social centre. Long before 

the British soldiers tramped over the green grass 

on their way to burn the White House in 1814 

the political grandees of the land had begun to 

build their homes around this little park, and in 

every succeeding decade the most famous leaders 

in Cabinet and Senate, in war and diplo- 

macy, have ranged themselves upon its 

border. The accompanying plar conveys 

some idea of its distinction in recording 

the names of personages who reside or 

who have resided around the three avail- 

able sides of this verdant and beautiful 
atrium of the White House. 

Where the main body 

of the Arlington Hotel 

now stands there were, 
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fifty years ago, three stately residences. One was 
occupied by William L. Marcy, Secretary of War 
_ under President Polk, and Secretary of State under 
President Pierce, and when he retired he was suc- 
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Twenty feet further to the west is St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, shown -in our cut, with the 
yane pointing southward to the White House. 
It was built in 1815 at the instance of President 


Madison, and for fifty 
years it was the 
‘court church” of 
the capital, almost all 
the Presidents attend- 
ing there. 

The next houses on 
the park are tho 
stately residences of 
two well-known pro- 
ductive authors— 
Colonel John Tay, 
Lincoln’s _ secretary, 
and his immediate 
neighbor, Henry 
Adams, grandson of 


WEBSTER’S HOUSE, AND VISTA OF H STREET TO 
THE ARLINGTON. 


ceeded in this and the adjoining house by 
the Secretary of State under Buchanan, Lewis 
Cass, who, like Marcy, had previously held 
the War Portfolio. In the third mansion 
dwelt, during many years of varied official 
service, Reverdy Johnson, Senator and Am- 
bassador, and there President Buchanan, and, 
more recently, President Harrison, were en- 
tertained prior to their inauguration; and 
within its walls Patti, Henry Irving, Presi- 
dent Diaz of Mexico, King Kalakaua, Dom 
Pedro and Boulanger found that luxurious 
seclusion which sovereigns and artists seek. 
The H Street front consists of a union of the 
former residences of Charles Sumner and Senator John Quincy Adams. 


DECATUR’S HOUSE. 


Hay’s house is still full of 
Pomeroy, the windows looking directly upon the succulent war stories and records, and Adams is 


White House. one of four brothers, lawyers and authors, who 
The great double mansion adjoining, on H_ are determined that their famous patronymic shall 
Street, was built by Matthew St. Clair Clarke, long not pass into oblivion. 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives; and The large double house adjoining—the cream- 
after his time it became the home of the British colored house in our picture—was built by Goy- 
Legation. Here lived Sir Lytton Bulwer and his ernor Swann of Maryland. Here lived John Sli- 
not less famous son and secretary, ‘Owen Mere- dell when he was Senator from Louisiana, and 
dith,” now Lord Lytton, who began here his most when he resigned his seat in a defiant speech and 
celebrated poem, ‘‘ Lucile.” During the same went home to be sent as Confederate Ambassador 
decade the house was occupied by that millionaire to France. 
scion of the Barings, Lord Ashburton, who, in ‘The picturesque residence occupying the re- 
conference with Daniel Webster, drafted “the maining half of the block, which has a decidedly 
Ashburton Treaty,” which defined our present volant aspect and attitude, was owned and occu- 
Canadian boundary. Another occupant was John pied by Daniel Webster during the whole period 
Nelson, Attorney-general in Tyler’s Cabinet. when he was Secretary of State and was waiting 
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impatiently for his long-delayed promotion. 
There, after having engaged the Clarke house 
for Ashburton, he deliberately lay in wait for 
that plenipotentiary with a series of dinners 
that would have astonished Lucullus. The great 

- treaty was settled over the table where American 
delicacies were served in American style: Maine 
salmon, Massachusetts cod, Connecticut shad, 
New Jersey oysters, Kentucky roast beef, Ohio 
prairie chickens, Illinois venison, Maryland soft- 
shell crabs and terrapin, Delaware canvasbacks 
and Carolina ricebirds were cooked and served in 
a fashion that made the noble peer’s mouth water 
and his claims on the shores of Lake Champlain 
relax. 

Webster was impecunious at this time, and his 
friends lent him a good deal of money. It is said 
that just before one of these swell dinners he tele- 
graphed to a friend in Boston : ‘‘Send me $4,000 
at once. Must give a great banquet Monday.” 
The money was forwarded. When it was ulti- 
mately refunded Webster protested against the 
ten per cent. interest charged. ‘But you know,” 
pleaded the usurer, ‘‘I was not invited to the din- 
ner !” What makes this story seem apocryphal is 
the statement that the Great Expounder returned 
the money. 

After Webster's death the house . became the 
property and was long the home of William Cor- 
coran, the philanthropist. During the Civil War 
he rented it to Mr. Montholon, the French Min- 
ister to this government. 

‘On the opposite corner, as shown by the dia- 
gram, is the residence of Admiral Shubrick, and 
contiguous to it are the houses of Judge Bancroft 
Davis, diplomat, and the distinguished historian, 
the late George Bancroft. 

Facing the northwest corner of Lafayette Park, 
and diagonally opposite the winged residence of 
Daniel Webster, is the antique, solid double house 
which Commodore Stephen Decatur built for 
himself after the War of 1812, and in which the 
miserably died on returning from his duel at 
Bladensburg on that bleak Spring morning of 
1820. After Decatur’s death the house was suc- 
cessively occupied by Henry Clay, candidate for 
the Presidency in 1824; Martin Van Buren, 
Vice-president ; Edward Livingston, Jackson’s 
Secretary of State; George M. Dallas, Vice- 
president; Senator Judah P. Benjamin, after- 
ward Attorney -general, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State of the Confederacy; and, 
finally, General Beale, whose guest General Grant 
was for weeks at a time after he retired from the 
White House. At the south side of the house 
may be seen in the picture a windew on the sec- 
ond floor with the blinds shut: this window was 
cut by Van Buren in 1834, in order that he might 
see and respond to the signals displayed from the 
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White House by his most confidential friend, 
President Jackson. 

Between this corner and the White House, 
along the west side of the square, are eleven 
houses that have nearly all been occupied by dis- 
tinguished officials; the one which is now the 
Winter home of Washington McLean, of the Cin- 
cinnati Znguirer, having successively sheltered 
the families of Secretary Levy Woodbury, of Van 
Buren’s Cabinet ; Secretary John C. Spencer, of 
Tyler’s Cabinet ; General Dan. Sickles, M. C., and 
Vice-president Colfax. In the house numbered 
23 on the plot dwelt for years Major Rathbone 
and his wife (a daughter of Senator Harris), both 
of whom sat in the theatre-box at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s side when he was slain, and whose subse- 
quent life is too sad to be recalled. 

Diagonally opposite the northeast corner of the 
park is the small two-and-a-half-story building 
which was the house of Commodore Morris before 
he silenced the forts in the Lower Mississippi at 
the capture of New Orleans. 

Across H Street from this, and diagonally oppo- 
site the Arlington, is the great mastic building 
erected by James Madison in 1801, when he came 
to Washington and served as Jefferson’s Secretary 
of State till he was chosen President. Thither, 
twenty years later, Dolly Madison returned after 
her distinguished husband’s death, and there for 
fifteen years she held court and dispensed during 
the remainder of a sunny life a gracious hospital- 
ity. It afterward was purchased by Admiral 
Wilkes, and was occupied by him when Slidell. 
whom he was soon to take off a British ship on 
the high seas, lived within a stone’s throw. Dur- 
ing the war the building served as McClellan’s 
headquarters. It is now the home of the Cosmos 
Club, the largest and most prosperous scientific 
club in the world. 

In the next two houses along the cast side of 
the park have dwelt Secretary of the Treasury 
Windom, Senator Fenton and Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll. The next below, a broad house with 
an iron balcony extending across its front, was 
built by Ogle Tayloe when, after the burning of 
the White House in. 1814, he surrendered his own 
famous “‘ octagon” to President Madison. Later. 
it was long occupied by Commodore Paulding, a 
son of that obstinate soldier, John Paulding, who 
captured Major André. The house is now the 
residence of Senator Don. Cameron. 

_ The only remaining house on this remarkable 
park occupying merely two squares is one of the 
most famous. It was originally the élite boarding- 
house of Washington, and numbered among its 
guests John C..Calhoun, when he was Monroe's 
Secretary of War and Jackson’s Vice-president, 
and Ienry Clay, when he was Adams's Secretary of 
State; then it became the property and home of 
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MADISON PLACE. 


DIAGRAM OF LAFAYETTE PARK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


KEY TO DIAGRAM. 


Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,5 constitute what is now the Arlington Hotel. 
The following names indicate former or present residents : 

1. Reverdy Johnson, Serfator and Minister to England; James 
Buchanan and Benjamin Harrison, Presidents-elect ; Patti; Kala- 
kaua ; Dom Pedro; the Prince of Wales. 

2. William L. Marcy, Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 

3. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War and Secretary of State. 

4, Charles Sumner. 

5. Senator Pomeroy. 

6. Lord Ashburton ; Sir Bulwer Lytton and his son,“ Owen Mer- 
edith.” 

7. St. John’s Church, Episeopa!, built for Madison, and attended 
by all the Presidents prior to Lincoln. 

8. John Hay, poet and historian. 

9. Henry Adams, author, grandson of John Quincy Adams. 

10. Thomas Ritchie, President Polk’s editor; Senator John Sli- 
dell; Walter A. Wood, inventor and manufacturer (present occu- 


pant). : 

11 Daniel Webster; Mr. Montholon, French Minister; William 
Corcoran, philanthropist (last occupant). 

12. Admiral Shubrick (last occupant). 

13. Judge Bancroft Davis, Secretary of State and Minister to 
Germany (present occupant). 

14. George Bancroft (last oceupant). 

15. Commodore Stephen Decatur; Henry Clay; Martin Van 
Buren, Vice-president ; John Gadsby ; Edward Livingston, Sec- 
retary of State; George M. Dallas, Vice-president; General 
Beale (present occupant). 

16. William L. Lene Secretary of War; Representative New- 
berry, of Michigan; James G. Blaine, Senator; Representative 
William L. Seott (present occupant). 

17. Charles C. Glover, banker (present occupant). 


18. ee Murtagh, editor ; General Frank Steele (present oc- 
cupant). 

19. Major-general J. G. Parke. 

20. Commodore Stockton; Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Van Buren; John C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Tyler ; General Daniel E. Sickles ; Vice-president 
see Colfax; Washington McLean, editor Cincinnati £n- 
quirer. 

21. Mrs. James Blair, daughter of General Jesup. 

22. Senator Gorman ; George F, Appleby (present occupant). 

23. Admiral Aiden ; Major Henry R. Rathbone; General N. L. 
Anderson ; Senator Dolph (present occupant). 

‘ a ‘kg Green, daughter of Admiral Dahlgren ; Colonel William 
. Philip. 

25. John Mchean, Cincinnati Znguirer. 

26. Peter Parker, Minister to China; Bureau of American Re- 
publics William E. Curtis, chief. 

27. Francis P. Blair ; Montgomery Blair ; Thomas Ewing, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. (General W. T. Sherman was married in this 
house.) 

28. Rey. Smith Pyne ; Commodore Morris. 

29. James Madison ; Mrs, Dolly Madison; Commodore Wilkes; 
General McClellan ; Cosmos Club (present occupani). 

20. William Windom, pone! f of the Treasury. 

31. Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 

32. Ogle Taylee; Admiral Paulding; Senator Don. Cameron 
(present poane. 

33. Henry Clay, Secretary of State; John C. Calhoun, Vice- 
president; Washington Club; William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State; James G, Blaine, Secretary of State. (Key was shot by 
Sickles in front of this house.) 

34. United States Attorney-general’s office. 

35. Jackson's equestrian statue. 

36. Lafeyette’s monument, 
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CONGO SNAKE AND ‘SPOTTED EFT. 


the celebrated Washington Club, where assembled 
the jeunesse dorée of the capital. Sickles and 
Key were both members, and the tragedy which 
associates their names took place in front of its 
door. It is a tradition here that N. P. Willis, 
the exquisite dilettante and miniaturist, wrote his 
popular Washington letters to the Home Journal, 
in a window of this club that faces Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Later, the building became the war 
residence of Secretary Seward, and there the des- 
perate assault was made upon him by the assassin, 
Payne. It then, for some years, housed the Sub- 
sistence Department of the Army, and lastly it 
has been renovated for the home of James G. 
Blaine—the third Secretary of State who has 
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dwelt within its walls, and the seventh who has 
lived upon the park. 

This remarkable square might properly bo 
christened Cabinet Park, for around it, and 
within a few rods’ space, have resided at different 
times members of the official families of seven- 
teen Presidents. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


By J. Carrer BEARD. 


In illustration of the vague ideas that persons 
of general reading, and even of considerable edu- 
cation in other respects, possess of natural his- 
tory, an anecdote is related of Baron Cuvier, when 
a tutor in the family of the Count d’Héricy. 
Turning suddenly from the classic he was read- 
ing with his pupil, and pointing to the word 
“‘karkinos,” crab, he asked the young man to 
define instead of translating the term. 

“Why,” replied his pupil, hesitating, ‘it isa 
small, red fish that runs backward. Is not that 
a correct definition, sir ?” 

“Excellent,” replied Cuvier, dryly ; “except 
that a crab is not a fish, that it is not red, and 
that it does not run backward.” 

Misconceptions fully as gross abound in many 
of the so-called well-attested anecdotes of ani- 
mals to be found in the popular literature of the 
day. 

It may, perhaps, surprise some among our many 
readers—in fact, it is not too much to claim that 
almost all persons who see the accompanying illus- 
trations will call the creatures here represented 
lizards or reptiles. They are neither ; they be- 
long to the same class of animals as do the frogs 
and toads. ‘‘ But,” you will perhaps say, “is not 
a toad a reptile ?” 

Not at all. Toads, frogs, hellbenders or Meno- 
pomide, axolotls, mud-puppies or Necturide, 
Congo snakes or Amphiumide, and spotted cfts 
or Amblystomide, are batrachians. 

This elass of animals differs radically from rep- 
tiles, and is, really, in many structural peculiar- 
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ities, allied more nearly to fishes, from which, 
indeed, were it not for the presence of legs and 
the absence of fins, it might be difficult, in some 
instances, to separate them. All the batrachians, 
like the frog, pass through a distinct metamor- 
phosis (which reptiles never do), and have a tad- 
pole, or larval, and a mature state. Some of the 
class resemble lizards, some eels or serpents, and 
others, again, look like large earthworms. The 
negroes, and most of the whites, too, for that 
matter, along the Southern seacoast look upon the 
Congo snake as the most poisonous of creeping 
things, and as it is thrown out when the ditches 
in the ricefields are cleared, the creature is 
avoided as though its very tonch would breed a 
pestilence. ‘‘ Nuff pizen in one dem da’ snakes 
wiv laigs, dem Congo snakes, fer to kill off a hull 
gin’ration,” said an old ex-slave in Florida. 
“‘ Dey do say dat a hoodoo man started de sick 
spell dat was here seberal years ago by slingin’ 
one dem snakes down a well in Pensacola.” 

It is almost needless to say that, as is the case 
with all batrachians, they are entirely harmless, 
and I am well assured that, in common with most 
of their class, they would not make bad eating. 
The illustration is perhaps a little misleading in 
respect to color, on account of the treatment of 
light and shade, for the Congo snake is a deep 
blue-black tinged with violet, except the lips and 
throat, which are light. The eel-shaped body is 
partially supported by the short, feeble legs, the 
fore pair cf which possess two small fingers, and 
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the hinder pair the same number of toes. The 
Congo snake burrows in mud to the depth of two 
or three feet, feeding upon insects, and sometimes 
swims about in the lagoons, catching fish. 

The menopoma, known popularly as “ hell- 
bender,” is in some respects the most curious of 
the batrachians. The negroes dread it as they 
do the Congo snake, and will always cut the line, 
leaving the hook in the possession of their repul- 
sive catch rather than touch the slimy creature 
in attempting to reclaim it; and, to quote Mr. 
Townsend, ‘‘ The amphibious flathead is often 
rendered still flatter by the lively application of 
the boot-heel of the sportsman, angry at having 
his bait, which was intended for nobler game, ap- 
propriated by the squirming monster.” But the 
extraordinary peculiarity to which reference has 
been made is their unparalleled and incredible 
tenacity of life. Mr. William Friar, of the Uni- 
versity of Lewisburg, says: ‘‘ One specimen, 
about eighteen inches in length, which had lain 
on the ground exposed to a Summer sun for 
forty-eight hours, was brought to the museum, 
and was left lying a day longer before it was 
placed in alcohol. The day following, desiring 
to note a few points of structure, [ removed it 
from the alcohol, in which it had been completely 
submerged for at least twenty hours, and had no 
sooner placed it on the table before it began to 
open its big mouth, vigorously sway its tail to 
and fro, and give other undoubted evidences of 
vitality. On another occasion, desiring to kill 
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one of these creatures, which had been out of the 
water for a day, I made a little slit in the back, 
hoping to be able to penetrate between the cervi- 
cal vertebra with a stout scalpel and cut the 
spinal cord. After several trials, in which I 
only sueceeded in breaking the scalpel, I gave 
up the attempt; but with all my cutting and 
pushing it manifested not the slightest signs of 
pain or irritation, while if I but touched the tip 
of its tail with my finger it would make a vigor- 
ous protest by lashing its caudal appendage and 
snapping its jaws. I doubt if even the snapping- 
turtle conte exhibit a ruggeder constitution.” 
The mud- puppies 
(Necturidx) were first 
caught in angling for 
catfish, and although 
quite handsome as 
compared with their 
cousins, the  hell- 
benders, were of course 
reputed poisonous, 
and altogether  dia- 
bolical. They :are 
handsomely spotted, 
with black on an ashy- 
gray ground, and have 
beautiful crimson tufts 


of branchiaw, three in 
number, on each side 
of the head. But the 


most interesting and 
wonderful members of 
the group represented 
in the illustration are 
beyond question the 
axolotls, and the spot- 
ted efts (Amblystom- 
ide). Axolotls (Uro- 
dela) had for a long 
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time been kept and bred in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, where, to the amazement of all who 
knew the fact, an axolotl transformed itself into 
quite another creature, an animal of a different 
genus, the spotted eft (Amblystomide) of the illus- 
tration. The axolotls lay eggs, from which hatch 
tadpoles, presenting all the characteristics of ax- 
olotls, and this was thought to indicate that the 
circle of generation was complete, until, in 1865, 
M. A. Duméral saw the axolotls lose their gill- 
tufts, or branchiw, and assume another form. 

This is, then, the first fact to be noticed: As 
tadpoles change to frogs, axolotls become spotted 
efts. 

It may well be taken for granted that after this 
the axolotls were studied with a great deal of in- 
terest. Their eggs were hatched both on dry 
land and in water. Four of those placed in the 
ground became axolotls, and two turned out to 
be spotted efts (as if hen’s eggs should produce 
poultry or young quail at haphazard); and of 
those placed in the water, four became axolotls, 
and one a spotted eft. 

This brings us to the second fact to be noticed : 
The eggs of axolotls produce axolotls or spotted 
efts indifferently, but with a larger proportion 
of axolotls. 

One of the spotted efts thus obtained laid eggs, 
and the tadpoles hatched from them grew to four 
inches in length in three months, ‘They were all 
axolotls, but differed from the ordinary sort in 
the character of their color-marking. Another 
spotted eft hatched efts and axolotls. This 
brings us to the summing up of the whole body 
of facts yet obtained in relation to this strange 
generation. 

Axolotls become spotted efts, either by devel- 
opment or by being hatched as such from the 
egg. The eggs of the spotted eft give birth to 
axolotls and apateer, efts. The environment of the 
eggs have much to do with 
determining the nature of 
the animals that come from 
them. Such are some of the 
curious discoveries that have 
resulted from recent study of 
the batrachia, and there can be 
no doubt that there are many 
facts quite as interesting and 
wonderful awaiting the inves- 
tigator of this class, who, not 
content with what is contain- 
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ed in books, seeks to read some 
of Nature’s unprinted pages. 


NATIONAL AND STATE CHEMISTS IN THE COURTS OF LAW. 


By CLakk BELL, PRESIDENT OF THE MEDICO-LEGAL SocIETY OF NEW YorK.* 


CHEMISTRY stands as a base, as a foundation 

and corner-stone for nearly all science ; on it rests 
‘most of the scientific research of our era. In 

medicine, it lies at the very root. A chemist 
need not be, and the great chemist doubtless 
ought not to be, a physician. But no physician 
should dare to enter even the portals of the tem- 
ple of medicine without bathing in the waters 
and acquiring the mysteries of chemistry. Chem- 
istry seems to my eyes to be not unlike the angel 
who rolled the stone away from the sepulchre 
2,000 years ago, revealing those mysteries which 
the faithful see in the Resurrection, and opening 
the door and way for the light to come forth. 

Chemistry is the prolific mother of all the 
world's wealth. The earth is her treasure-house ; 
the sea, her handmaiden ; the air and fire, her will- 
ing servants, who come at her beck and go at her 
nod. Steam and heat are only too happy to bear 
her burdens, and light and electricity are her 
swift-winged messengers. Her students and vo- 
taries live in that charmed life and atmosphere 
in which she envelops her mysteries. To her 
there is nothing new ; she but withdraws the veil 
which obscures human vision, in our century, to 
her favorites, little by little, as to secrets that 
she may have blazoned at noonday, in the pre- 
historic times, to the priests who then kept up the 
sacred fires upon the altars within her temple. 

To-day she tells us by the spectroscope the or- 
ganic constitution of the sun, and speculates upon 
the gases and incomparable heat of fires at the cen- 
tre of our solar system which we see reflected in 
the organism of the fixed stars. 

She is greater than fortune, for all the known 
gems of the world do not equal the contents of a 
single cabinet in any one of thousands of apart- 
ments in her treasure-house. 

She has unfolded to our era many of her old 
truths which touch on the life, health and happi- 
ness of mankind, and which lie underneath all 
the commerce, the industries and the arts of the 
world, and touch on every side the civilization of 
the age. 

She holds the key to all the chambers of knowl- 
edge now sealed to our vision, and it is to her we 
look within the next century for the advancing 
steps of a higher civilization, depending upon her 
caprice as to how much farther she may put aside 
that impenetrable curtain which conceals and 
hides the unknown and the unattainable. When 
she speaks as a witness in the tribunals, where 
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life and death and character are in the balance, 
she is ever voiceless unless absolute and infal- 
lible. 

If she does not demonstrate beyond question or 
cavil of doubt, she should be silent. The light 
from her lamp must be clear, certain, unerring, 
true, exact and unquestionable. She deals not in 
suspicion, not in conjecture. If in doubt, her 
evidence must not be taken nor her voice heard. 
If the poison is found, if the analysis detects it, 
if all proper precautions are taken, and the facts 
remain, then her voice is inexorable, because it is 
truth—it is the voice of Nature, the voice of the 
Infinite. 

This highest evidence, this light which science 
throws upon the labors of the courts in the ad- 
ministration of justice, deserves in America that 
careful recognition which exists in many other 
countries of the world. 

We need such a man in the service of the na- 
tion as Dr. Thomas Stevenson is to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, who succeeds that emi- 
nent man, Dr. R. Swayne Tayler, as Public Gov- 
ernment Analyst. We need such a man here as 
Broardel is to France, and as the great Orfila was 
to his own country. Such a laboratory at Wash- 
ington, with one of our best chemists at its head, 
would advance the study of the science incompar- 
ably beyond our present ideas and plans. It 
would be the centre of all the schools for the 
study of the science, both at the national capital 
and in the States, worthy the nation and worthy 
the science. 

The administration of justice in criminal trials, 
notably in cases of alleged or suspected poisoning, 
deserves the thoughtful attention of jurists, pub- 
licists and legislators. The duty lies upon cvery 
human government, organized for the full protec- 
tion of society, to take every step in its power, 
as well to trace and detect the poisoner. as to de- 
fend the innocent unjustly accused or suspected. 
So far as human punishments go, there is nothing 
the guilty can suffer, short of actual death, more 
terrible than that which the innocent endures who 
rests through life under the general and appuar- 
ently well-grounded suspicion and belief of guilt. 

The problem in these cases usually is: Was 
poison administered by the accused ? And all 
will agree with the wisdom of the legal maxim, 
“Better ten guilty ones escape than one inno- 
cent suffer.” 

Cruel as is the fate of the innocent unjustly ac- 
cnsed, wrongfully suspected, and resting through 
life under the suspicion of guilt, it does not 
touch upon the borders, even, of that terrible 
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despair endured by the innocent one, wrongfully 
committed and condemned, who suffers the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. 

In a government like that of the United States 
of America, composed of several States united as 
a whole, where the State authorities assume the 
responsibility for all cases except such as belong 
exclusively to the jurisdiction of the General 
Government, the responsibility is divided between 
Congress, whose duty is clear, in cases within the 
national jurisdiction, as to the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders under and against the laws of 
the nation, and the Legislatures of the States 
for offenses committed against State laws. 

The American Union, however, is the guardian, 
protector and foster-mother of all the people of 
nll the States, and has the power, the right, and 
would be quick to assume the duty, of enhancing 
the public good, even though the effects and ben- 
eficial results fell mainly on the poor, the 
wretched and lowly. 

Every criminal judge, prosecuting attorney, 
and more especially every counsel for the pris- 
caer, in this class of cases, acutely feel the great 
public need of skilled and competent chemical 
advice in such cases—advice based upon the most 
careful analyses, the most critical .and_ crucial 
tests, with the aid of every appliance known to 
chemical science. Every consideration binds our 
judgment to the decision that this advice should 
be unbiased, impartial, clear, able and convinc- 
ing. The accused, if poor, under our system is 
absolutely powerless to obtain this evidence. The 
government, if bound to protect the innocent, 
has taken no steps to discharge its obligation. 
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The duty to provide a National Chemist is too 
plain to be even challenged. It cannot for one 
moment be denied. 

The only question is, or should be, how can 
Congress for the Nation, and the Legislatures for 
the States, best meet this issue and discharge this 
obligation ? 

The cost of a careful and elaborate chemical 
analysis in a poisoning case, where the accused is 
poor and friendless, is so great, that our present 
system is a practical miscarriage of or denial 
of justice when the poor, though innocent, stand 
accused. 

We submit that the plain duty of Congress is 
to create and designate a public official, to bo 
called the Chemist of the Nation, whose bounden 
duty it should be, by his outh of office, to con- 
duct all such investigations as a careful searcher 
after truth, as well for the accused as for the peo- 
ple. The salary should, of course, be sufficient 
to command the highest talent in the nation, 
and the laboratory should be so equipped as 
to reflect credit on our government for its com- 
pleteness in every respect known to the student 
of chemistry, or in contrast with any labora- 
tory in the world. For the States, it is on too 
low a plane to discuss such a question as this in 
its relation to the whole people of a State, and to 
oppose such 4 measure in a State upon the only 
possible foreseen ground, that of its cost. If any 
State in the American Union is so small or 80 
poor as to gravely weigh the cost against public 
honor and duty, it should consider how it could 
meet its obligation by obtaining the aid of a sister 
State by suitable legislation. 


THE MOSAICS OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


Tue vision deigned at Patmos here behold, 
For Christ is everywhere, and everywhere 
Angels, apostles, martyrs in the air, 
Held floating on a glassy sea of gold. 
And under these, lo! marble billows rolled} 
As dove-wings in their hue, as jasper rare, 
And all wrought in a fashion, strange and fair, 
Used under Orient skies, ere Art grew old. 


Saints’ incense, and saints’ music, and saints’ praise ! 
Are not the heavens opened? Nay: there breathe 
Old Venice and great deeds in ancient days 
Through pious sounds and scents, that upward wreatkc. 
‘Praise Jesu for our greatriess, soon and late; 
But, sirs, forget not that our deeds were great.” 


‘Dot aias Siapen. 


DAFFODIL. 
A STORY FOR EASTER. 


By BuLKELEY Booth. 


SistER FeLIcE was very tired as she sank softly 
down on the steps of the altar. She was a little 
nun, and, with others, had been occupied the en- 
tire morning in the great Cathedral of St. Xavier. 
Now, the altar, the chancel, were odorous as a 


garden, where, in the dim light, lilies stood up 
whitely, and roses, red as the blood of the pierced 
Christ, drooped their heavy heads, and waited for 
the Easter morning. 

She had tarried after the Sitar had gone— 


even the choirboys had done with 
rehearsing the Easter carols, and 
had clattered noisily out. The old 
organist, in the high and shadowy 
loft, seemed to have fallen into a 
reverie, for the strains he drew 
from the tuneful pipes voiced a wild 
longing for the bitter-sweet joys of 
earth, and then soared and lifted 
the listener into heaven’s own deli- 
cious calm. Sister Felice listened 
to the glorious harmony, and fell 
a-dreaming. Nun though she was, 
bound by solemn vows—she loved 
with a passionate devotion and con- 
stancy that would put to shame a 
worldling. Was there ever so pretty 
a picture as the little “Sister” ? 
In the dim light her sweet face 
shone out like a radiant star. Her 
eyes were tender, and gray as the 
drifting mist, and shaded by heavy, 
curling lashes. Her mouth, so 
small and red, had the curve of 
Love’s own bow. A fickle flame 
burned in her cheeks ; by the chang- 
ing color one could see how sensi- 
tive and how responsive was the 
soul enshrined in such marvelous 
setting. 

Two years before, a stranger 
priest, Father Gregory by name, 
had been assigned to the parish. 
A man of thirty or thereabouts, he 
was, in body and mind, head and 
shoulders above his associates, and 
for beauty, like a Greek god. His 
bright hair, closely cropped, lay 
above his white forehead like a 
kingly crown. Truth was mirror- 
ed in those clear blue eyes—one 
could but yield to a strange mag- 
netism when held by their gaze. 
But the secret of his subtle power 
lay in his rare voice. It was com- 
“manding or caressing; the most 
entreating and persuasive voice— 
most effective in the confessional— 
tender as a woman’s at the bed of 
death. 

It was the fate of Sister Felice to 
mect the new priest at the confes- 
sional. As those low-keyed tones 
fell upon her ear her soul awoke 
to listen—then, bolder grown, crept 
up to her eyes to venture a look— 
looked and surrendered. 

Trembling, she went from the 
holy place. This new emotion that 
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‘WHERE THE LILIES STOOD UP WHITELY, SISTER FELICE FELL s-pnrrAMING.” : 
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sang through every fibre of her being, and set 
every joybell a-ringing—was it a sin? For hours 
she was lifted above all thought of life, its needs 
and desires, its losses and despairs. 

And then came the terrible awakening. She— 
a nun. He—a priest. Neither could escape from 
the life each had voluntarily chosen. The round 
of duties took the semblance of a wheel of tort- 
ure. Yet she thanked God for the pain. From 
the tree of knowledge she had plucked and eaten 
the fruit —“‘ oh, and the sweet of it !’— and knew 
that the bliss of loving towers above the renuncia- 
tion of it, as the sun-kissed Alps tower above the 
cold and stone-fretted brooklet of the valley. 
Life might stretch on and on, for scores of years 
—through it all she must lock this precious secret 
in her breast. 

Not even he, with hia glorious eyes, and voice 
like a seraph’s, must discover how her soul trem- 
bled with a fierce, wild joy at touch of his hand, 
sourid of his voice or glance of his eye. 

Two years had run their course, day and night, 
light and shade, joy and grief; pretty Sister Fe- 
lice patiently performing her duties and believing 
that her secret was safe in her innocent breast. 
Yet the sunlight falls upon the leafless oak, and 
lo! it is clothed in verdure—its warm presence 
caresses the ice-bound river, and the waters go 
rejoicing to the sea. 

So, while the music in the dim and distant loft 
sighed for very tenderness, or went mad with 
earthly clesire, or mounted on wings of heavenly 
longing, the fair girl at the altar’s foot dreamed 
her dreams. All about and above her the Easter 
lilies nodded their white bells, and waited for the 
Easter morn. Suddenly a soft, cool touch on her 
hand woke her from her dreaming. Her sweet 
eyes lost that far-away look as they slowly fell to 
see what had touched her 80 softly. 

A flower had fallen from the great fragrant 
cross by her side. Not a gleaming lily, with its 
Easter message, but a golden daffodil. It lay 
where it had fallen—nestling against her black 
garment, and half cradled in the pink palm of 
her hand. ‘Thon ray of joy!” she cried, in a 
glad, tender voice. ‘‘ Come to my heart, harbin- 
ger of hope.” She kissed the little blossom with 
an abandon of tenderness, and then hid it care- 
fully in the bosom of her robe. Scarcely had she 
done so when she heard a footfall. That loved 
and familiar sound sent a wave of rosy color up 
to lose itself: beneath her white coif. Assuming 
the attitude of devotion, she hid her conscious 
face*in the folds of her robe. 
paused to speak softly, ‘‘ Faithful Felice,” to 
murmur a Benedicite, and then passed from sight 
within the sacristy. 

That night, when all the town was hushed in 


slumber, a fiend stole-outtto. do. its work. ‘The . 


Father Gregory’ 
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lawless winds of March bore him company. O 
cruel flames! O relentless winds! The bells 
awoke and rang out a wild alarm. The puny 
might of man was pitted against the unleashed 
forces of Nature. It was an unequal, hopeless. 
struggle. Yet there was no lack of effort, and 
many a deed of heroism forced from the surging 
multitude a cheer, even while it shuddered. 

At length all knew that the clanging bells were 
tolling a requiem for the cathedral. The solid 
masonry might resist those fangs of flame, but the 
fiery serpents made ladders of the network of 
ivy, and mounted to the topmost spire. The 
beautiful windows, sacred to the memory of the 
dear departed, crackled like parchment in that 
fiery breath. The flames crept within, and with 
profane touch blackened and shriveled the Easter 


lilies that would never greet the Easter morn. 


Standing apart from the crowd was a group of 
wet-eyed Sisters, who. watched the progress of the 
flames, until all the vast space within the cathe- 
dral-walls was fearfully aglow, like Dante’s In- 
ferno. Among them, the face of Sister Felice, 
bathed in that shifting sheet of flame, was a mar- 
vel of beauty. Her coif had fallen back, and re- 
vealed her wonderful bronze-brown hair, tossed 
and wind-blown, and clustering about her perfect 
face, now robbed of ita pretty color, out of which 
gleamed a puir of dusky eyes, melting and tender 
enough to tempt more than mortal. 

A glad thought nestled in her heart, and com- 
forted her through all the terrors about her. An 
hour before the alarm had been sounded she had 
peeped through her blinds and had watched with 
a girlish pride the stalwart man she loved mount 
his stallion, a fierce and splendid animal, and ride 
away into the starlit night. Rider and horse— 
how well they suited each other !—a magnificent 
pair. She knew that Father Gregory had been 
summoned to the deathbed of a parishioner, miles 
away. Only for that he would now be where 
danger was direst ; and as her white fingers slid 
mechanically oyer her beads the Ave Maria that 
fell from her lips was freighted with thanksgiv- 
ing. So, while she counted her beads amid the 
terrors of that wild March night, her sniall mouth 
was curved almost to smiling for thought of his 
safety. 

Does she hear a.far-away sound like the coming. 
of swift hoofs ? 

She holds her breath and strains her ears to 
listen—then smiles at her fears, and believes it-is 
but the beating of her heart. 

Again she lifts her head with the motion of a 
doe. Alas! alas! it is true! Fleet hoofs smite 
the stony road—near and nearer they come ; rider 
and horse, moving as if animated by one spirit, 
dash into that circle of light. 

Father Gregory leaped to the ground, tossed. 
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the bridle to his groom, and, with a swift caress 
of hand to his reeking steed, he strode straight 
toward a rear entrance of the burning edifice. 

As he passed the group of Sisters his eyes fell 
upon the youngest one, Sister Felice. Their eves 
met. Fora fleeting moment there flashed from 
under the level brows of the priest an unmistak- 
able look of masculine admiration. Possibly a 
close observer might have seen a sign of the cross 
swiftly made by the shapely hand, which he laid 
lightly upon the young girl’s head, as he said, in 
a voice of tender reproof : 

“Child, this is no place for you. (+o where you 
will be sheltered from this cruel wind.” 

Ife would have passed on, but something caught 
his hand. It was a tress of hair—a daring, dar- 
ling little tress—that, loosened by the. wind, 
sprang up and twined itself about his finger. 

Ife smiled gravely as he lingered to disengage 
the clinging coil ; took another look into those 
fathomless eyes—a look which swept such a wave 
of emotion through his stalwart frame as he had 
never dreamed of; in another moment he had 
entered the fiery furnace. 

It seemed an age, with that wild wind roaring 
overhead and fanning the flames to madder fury, 
while they waited for his reappearance. One in 
that silent group waited with such a deadly pang 
tugging at her heart—such a mad desire to cry 
out in her anguish—that her effort to suppress 
her cries left her spent of strength and white as 
the dead. 

At length ashout ! Father Gregory appeared, 
outlined against that sheet of flame, clasping in 
his arms the sacred vessels, hig beanty never so 
grand and so godlike; and then, amid falling 
beams, and fiery missiles, and tongues of flames, 
he sank from view. 

Felice ? She neither moaned nor wept. Her 
heart seemed to have died in her bosom. She 
passed through the excited throng as if her feet 
were winged. Some men, with a forlorn hope, 
had dashed into the flames ; they emerged bearing 
an unconscious form, for which the poor little 
Sister would have given her life and counted it 
no loss. 

Like a spirit she followed closely where they 
bore him, not knowing whether he was living or 
dead. 

The men passed down the street, away from all 
danger, and entered the house of a physician, 
where they laid down the priest upon the soft 
rugs of a wide hall. Hardly had they done so 
when such an uproar arose from the vicinity 
where the flames waxed the fiercest, that, leaving 
the priest to the care of the physician, who was 
bending over him, and to the Sister, hovering 
near, they hurriedly departed.'! The physician, 
with rapid and professional touch, ascértained 
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that the priest had sustained neither fracture of 
limb nor contusion. The grand face was black- 
ened by smoke and dust, and the physician di- 
rected the nun to bathe it carefully. 

Ah! doth love need a caution ? 

Whose hand could so tenderly lave that glorious 
brow—that grave, sweet mouth ? 

As the features shone forth in such guise of 
death the physician shook his head. 

“‘T fear he has inhaled the flames, and is past 
all help.” 

A sob struggled up through the white throat of 
the little Sister. 

“Tf my battery were here I would try the ef- 
fect of electricity.” 

“Save him, doctor! He must not die !” 

It was a voice of tender entreaty—a face of an- 
guish. 

“ But I must leave you alone a few moments.” 

“Go!” 

The sweet face rang out like a command. 

Felice was alone with her sleeping god. 

What did she? Bowed above him—heart on 
heart—and kissed his shut mouth—a kiss soft’ as 
a sigh, sweet as love, that sank thrilling to the 
depths of his soul, and woke him from what else 
would have been the sleep of death ! 

For even then his soul had poised itself fora 
flight into the vast unknown, but tarried, to find 
Felice’s encircling arms the dome of hearen—her 
eyes the light of it—her lips its bliss. 

He spoke—his voice scarcely yct released from 
Death’s silence; his lips still a-thrill with that 
kiss of resurrection. 

‘* Felice, my little one!” IIe paused to drink 
again at that fount of life. <‘Tfeaven has given 
my life to you! Oh! Thank God! Thank 
God 1” 

The physician returned, to find the priest rally- 
ing, but the little nun lay in a dead faint upon 
the floor, fair and white as the lilies that had 
waited in vain for the Easter morn. For her the 
Easter morning had dawned. Love had arisen. 

* * * * * * 

“Tell me, who is that distinguished-looking 
couple ?” asked pretty Mrs. Trénfaine, a new ar- 
rival at Sunny Bay, of Colonél Oglethorpe, who 
had spent the entire season at tlfat charming re- 
sort. ‘They have paced the sditds for an hour, 
quite engrossed with each other. Such devotion 
smacks of love—yet he seems too grand and grave 
to be a sentimental lover.” 

“Yet, that about expresses the situation,” ex- 
plained the gallant colonel, as he turned in his 
chair to get a view of the promenaders. ‘ They 
are Mr. Christopher Gregory and his beantiful 
wife. He was once a Romish priest, and she a 
nun.” 

“« But low did aH this come about ?” questioned 
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his fair companion, a new interest lighting her how. But isn’t she as pretty as a flower? They 
eyes. say he calls her ‘ Daffodil.’ ” 


«©?Twas like a romance, they say,” answered 
the colonel. 
somehow she saved his life; no one knows just 


‘* FATHER GREGORY APPEARED, OUTLINED AGAINST THAT SHEET OF FLAME.” 


“Of course, then, he is no longer a priest,” 
«<The cathedral was on fire, and said Mrs. Tremaine. 
“Of course not,” asserted the colonel, with a 


deal of satisfaction in his voice. 
“‘Special dispensation of the 
Pope, and all that, you know. 
Ile is preaching, however, to a 
larger congregation, through 
his pen, than he ever charmed 
with his voice.” 

“‘T wonder why ne calls her 
“© Daffodil?!” mused Mrs. Tre- 
maine. 


VERY STRANGE SWEET- 
MEATS. 


“‘WE were speaking just now 
of strong digestions,” said I, as 
half a dozen of us sat talking 
on the saloon-deck of our ocean 
steamer, after dinner one even- 
ing. ‘When I was in Montc- 
negro, a few years ago, I heard 
of a native warrior who must 
have had a pretty good one, for 
he drank a glass of vitriol by 
mistake, and pronounced it 
‘fine warming stuff.’” 

“Like the American hotel 
waiter,” cried 2 man beside me, 
“who swallowed on the sly a 
dose of corrosive sublimate, 
which his ‘boss’ had been mix- 
ing, when suddenly called away ; 
and all he ever said about it 
was, ‘I guess that stuff must be 
kind o’ strong, for every time I 
wipe my mouth I burn a hole 
in my sleeve !’” 

“Well, Ifean match even 
that,” laughed one of the ladies, 
“‘for a friend of mine had an 
adventure of the same sort at a 
big country hotel-in New York 
State ; but, as you shall hear, it 
did not end quite so well for its 
heroes. 

““She had been at the hotel 
all Summer, and of course she’d 
gathered quite a number of 
things around her; so, when 
the time came to move, not 
wanting to be cumbered with 
two much baggage, she sorted 
out all the things that she 
didn’t care to take along, and 
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put ’em aside in an old wooden box in one corner 
of the room. 

“‘Now, among the rest there was a pasteboard 
box half full of ‘ castor-oil globules ’—things like 
big white grapes, you know, with each dose put 
up separate in a sort of fine skin. She’d had them 
for one of her children who had been ill; but now 
they didn’t seem to be wanted any more, so into 
the waste-box they went with the rest. 

‘‘Well, it happened that one of the callboys, 
who had helped her fix things, took a peep into 
this waste-box when her back was turned, and 
found these same castor-oil globules, which seemed 
to him (for the label had been torn off) a store of 
very fine candies. No doubt he thought the 
‘madam’ very foolish to throw away such dain- 
ties, and made up his mind to be wiser himself ; 
but, anyhow, he seized the pasteboard case, and 
flew downstairs with it as if for a wager. 

“‘When he got there he gathered all the other 
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boys within reach, and, producing the ‘ candies,’ 
helped himself freely, and then passed the box 
round with the air of a city mayor ‘giving a ban- 
quet. 

‘Well, as you may think, in less than five min- 
utes the whole circle of feasters were writhing 
and groaning as if they would die, one worse than 
another. The fever ward of a hospital was noth- 
ing to it; and it’s only a pity some artist wasn’t 
there to work it into two of those companion pict- 


-tures of ‘ Before’ and ‘ After.’ 


«‘Just as the agony was at its height who 
should come by but Mrs. D—— herself; and 
while she was trying hard not to laugh (for, of 
of course, she saw in a moment what was wrong), 
the candy pirate looked up at her reproachfally, 
and said, in quite an injured tone: ‘Say, mis- 
sis, what sort 0’ candies were them you throwed 
away, anyhow! I guess they’ve ’most p’isoned 
the hull lot of us!” 


WHALING IN THE NORTHERN OCEAN. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


THE whaleship Howland, of New Bedford, lay 
becalmed off Jonas Island in north latitude 56 
deg. 25 min., and longitude 143 deg. 16 min., 
east, waiting for a breeze to take her farther 
north to the head of the Okhotsk Sea. We had 
nearly a full cargo, lacking but one good whale 
to fill the ship chockablock, as whalemen express 
it. Having had good luck in Japan Sea anda 
good catch in Saghalin Seu, we had on board 
3,600 barrels of right-whale oil, 250 barrels of 
sperm oil, 20 barrels of blackfish oil, and 38,000 
pounds of whalebone, in slabs. The sperm and 
blackfish oil we took in the North and South Pa- 
cific Oceans. This 250 barrels of sperm added to 
200 barrels taken the first scason out from home, 
and shipped from Hong-Kong to London, Eng- 
land, made a total catch of 4,050 barrels, not 
counting the blackfish oil. We had room to stow 
away only 150 barrels more, and so were now all 
eagerly looking for one more good whale to com- 
plete our stock. 

It was a terribly cold, foggy morning, and a 
day not to be forgotten, since we came very near 
having a serious collision. A breeze sprang up 
abont noon, and we lay with our main topsail 
aback, having to wait for the fog to lift, as Jonas 
Island lay in onr vicinity. Orders were given to 
get dinner, so that when the fog cleared we could 
make sail and steer to the northward. While the 
captain and mates were at their meals, and I, 
with two others, was on lookout on deck, I hap- 
pened to cast my eye to windward, and saw right 
abeam of us a shadow darker than the surround- 


ing fog, and at the same time I heard, as did- the 
others, a rippling noise. Suddenly out of the 
fog there loomed up a ship under her topsails 
aud fore courses, dead before the wind and driv- 
ing right for us. Shouting to the man at the 
wheel to hard up the helm, I and another sprang 
to the braces and let them‘fly. The men dropped 
their dinners and also jumped to the braces. 
They were none too soon, for as our head paid 
off we forged ahead just in time. When those 
on board the stranger saw the danger they swung 
off their course and crossed our stern so closely 
that we could have easily leaped on board. Toa 
sailor a miss is as good as a mile. 

When the ship had cleared us we luffed to the 
wind and hauled aback the main topsail. The 
other ship came to under our lee, a quarter of a 
mile off. We lowered a boat and went aboard 
of her. She proved to be the whaler General 
Williams, thirty-two months out and lackjng 
four whales to fill. The fog had lifted and the 
weather cleared, showing us Jonas Island eight 
miles off, bearing by compass west-northwest. 

After an afternoon gam (visit) it was decided 
by the two skippers to sail in company and share 
whales until we were full, as sometimes it will 
take three or four whales to make 150 barrels ot 
oil, although we might take a whale from which 
we could get 300 barrels and 1,000 pounds of 
slab bone. All went well until we reached lati- 
tude 58 deg. 34 min., north, when we took a gale 
of wind from the northwest, and every sea that 
boarded us quickly turned into ice, until every- 
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thing forward was coated six inches thick. Dur- 
ing the gale we lost sight of the General Williams, 
but met her again further north. The gale lasted 
about twelve hours, and when it moderated we 
made all sail and bore up to the northward. We 
had renched latitude 58 deg. 49 min. when it fell 
away to a dead calm, and it became a wearisome 
time for all hands. After two days of this it 
was decided to send boats inshore to look for 
whales. Siberia was then in sight, showing high, 
frowning cliffs of iron about twenty miles away. 
This land of Yamsk is very bold, and good an- 
chorage can be had near the coast from ten to 
sixty fathoms deep. At this time I steered the 
starboard boat, and a chum of mine named Jack- 
son headed it, as he always did when the captain 
staid on board, which was frequently the. case. 
We were ordered to get ready our boat and lower 
away. The larboard or first mate’s boat was to 
follow us in later, if a breeze did not spring up 
to carry the ship nearer the shore. It did not 
take us long to get the line tubs in their places, 
boat hoisted and cranes swung in, ready to lower. 
When the short warp was coiled and the har- 
poons were on the crotch the order came to lower 
away. We set our sail to catch the cat’s-paws 
that came sweeping up from the southward now 
and then, and set out for the shore. We pulled 
and sailed until the ship was out of sight, and 
were still five or six miles from that deceiving 
land. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, getting 
close inshore, we peaked oars and ordered quiet 
in the boat. Jackson and I now mounted, he on 
the stern sheets, I on the clumsy cleat forward, to 
look for whales. We had hardly settled ourselves 
in our places when an enormous bowhead, or 
Arctic whale, broke water and spouted not more 
than half a dozen ship’s lengths from us. 

‘«Down to your oars, men, and pull, my heart- 
ies! Oh, ain’t he a beauty! Pull, my bucks; 
pull, you devils; pull your eyes out; break your 
backs now! Oh, why don’t you pull, you snails ? 
So, steady, now. Up, Bern, and give it to him !” 

Well, I did give it to him, chock to the hitches, 
with both irons. 

“Stern, all; stern, all, quick !” so yelled Jack- 

son. 

Then we changed ends. 

Zip, zip, zip, zip! goes the line through the 
headchocks. ‘Come here, quick !” called Jack- 
son. Iwent to the steering-oar, he to the clumsy 
cleat and his lances and spades. ‘The whale had 
sounded (gone down), and soon lay on the bottom 
a hundred fathoms below. He kept quiet so long 
that Jackson said: “I guess you killed him with 
your irons.” But, no; the line slackens, and it 
is: ‘‘ Lively, now, boys! Haul line! haul in 
now, boys!” And vn he came, his spout as clear 
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as crystal. ‘‘Haulline! Haulin quick !” But 
zip, zip-zip! suddenly goes the line. ‘Holl 
line!” came the order; and, throwing another 
turn of the line over the loggerhead, and with 
& canvas nipper in hand, I held on like grim 
death. ‘‘ Hold hard.” <‘‘ Ay, ay, sir.” ‘* Whew ! 
now he’s off. Whew! Wold your hair on; boys, 
and trim dish.” 

The whale ran directly for the shore. ‘So, 
my hearty, you think you will go ashore, eh ?” 
suddenly Jackson cries. ‘‘ Thunder! Where’s 
he bound to? Haul up closer, if you can.” All 
hands began to haul line, for the land was close 
to. ‘‘Give me a chance to spade him!” cried 
Jackson. ‘‘Whew! Hold line, every inch. 
Great Scott !—look !” 

Either through malice or fright, I know not 
which, this whale performed a feat which I be- 
lieve was never attempted by any other whale. 
The illustration will explain the position of whale 
and boat when Jackson cried ‘‘ Look !” 

At the head of the Okhotsk Sca, where this 
happened, twenty miles to the east of Okhotsk 
City, two capes make out into the sea, forming a 
deep bay, with an entrance about half a mile or 
more wide. At the foot of the cliffs, forming 
the western cape of Musquito Bay (why so called 
I know not), there is a bed of seaworn rock al- 
ways awash and smooth as glass. To the south 
of this bed and butting on to it rises a cone of 
rock twenty feet high, forming a gateway between 
the cliff and itself about forty feet wide and fif- 
teen feet across from east to west. 

It was to this gateway that the whale ran, so 
that when Jackson said ‘‘ Look !” there was a 
sight to appall the stoutest heart. One moment 
the bed of rock disappeared in a cloud of creamy 
foam, and the next it was almost bare, with the 
swirl and smother dashing in a tumult of Niagara 
fury. We were hauled close to the whale, or I 
should not be here to tell the story, and had no 
time for thought or action before he had made a 
clean breach over that bed of rock in a smother of 
foam, and we had slipped like greased lightning 
after him over that bed into deep water beyond 
it. Then it was: ‘Slack line for your life !” 
For that tricky whale milled (turned) short, 
nearly swamping us, esid sped seaward at rail- 
road speed. 

Jackson had cut his hand badly with the- fluke 
spade, and so after I had bound it up for him we 
changed places, he taking the steering-oar and I 
going to the clumsy cleat. Mr. Whale again 
headed shoreward, having no doubt concluded to 
try his hand at a circle of 360 degrees; but he 
was getting tired, and we hauled line. Jackson 
laid me alongside of the whale just as -he broke 
water, and as he plunged ahead I drove a six-foot 
lance into his body just abaft the larboard fir. 
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~down-he went, but not to stay. He soon reap- 
-peared, spouting blood black as coal tar, and 
ufter a terrible flurry he rolled over, fin out, 
dead. This was the first and last whale I ever 
lanced. 

To go back a little. Only a whaler can realize 
our feelings when we approached that devil’s 
gate, as] named it. Consider our position, there, 
on a rocky coast, with no landing-place within 
two miles of us, our ship out of sight, and only 
a half-inch of cedar boards between us and eter- 
nity. But our fight was over, so far as whales 
were concerned, and no one hurt except my poor 
chum, whose right hand had an ugly gash which 
had severed a couple of the cords, and being 
soaked with salt water, became very painful ; but 
sailors make light of such trifies. About this 
time the weather began to look dirty in the south- 
ern board, and a cold, drizzling rain set in. As 
it was also growing dark, we hauled alongside of 
the dead whale and waifed him—that is, placed a 
flag on his body by means of a spiked staff. We 
then anchored him, allowing 100 fathoms of 
line, which we buoyed in case it should part. 

Having secured the whale, we made sail with 
a fair wind for the bay, where we arrived in a 
short time, and finding a landing-place, hauled 
the boat ont of reach of the surf, and sought 
along the beach for a shelter. We soon found 
one in an indentation in the bluffs something 
like a cave, and only a few rods away. It was 
grewsome work stumbling about in the dark, with 
only the light of a boat’s lantern to guide us. 
The boat’s crew, however, was set to work at once 
gathering driftwood, of which there seemed 
enough scattered along the beach to load the 
Great Eastern, and we soon had a roaring fire 
right in front of the cave. We then stripped off 
our wet clothing, and made ourselves as comforta- 
ble as the circumstances would admit. Our last 
hard tack had been eaten, and all we had was 
about a gallon of water in a boat keg, and that 
was brackish. We were as hungry as wolves, and 
a sorry figure we cut. Jackson and I looked as 
if we had been clawed by wild cats. Our faces 
had been covered with whale blood, which had 
dried in clots, and then sprinkled with sca water 
until it smarted and itched terribly. 

The stories we read of whales spouting water 
into the air are not quite true; it is not water 
they spont, but a hot, acrid vapor that scalds the 
face, and will almost blister it. Take ox gall and 
water and dip your hands into it when hot, and 
it will give you an idea of the sensation the breath 
of a whale leaves on one. 

Well, out of partly dried jackets, boat sails, 
etc., we made our beds on the floor of the cave, 
and turned in. We had not lain there long be- 
fore there was a crash, and about a ton of rock, 
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which had become detached, no doubt, by tie 
heat of the fire, fell close to where we were sleep- 
ing. Every now and then loose bits of slate 
would rattle down upon us. No more sleep for 
Jack. We got up, sat around spinning yarns 
and speculating on the value of cargo, etc., until 
daylight once more broke in the east. It was 
blowing almost a gale, the bay was full of white- 
caps, and quite a surf was tumbling on the beach, 
so that it was a dreary outlook that met our tired, 
sleepy gaze. The scud was flying over the cliffs 
above us, and at times it flew so low that the 
storm rack seemed to touch them. We gazed 
seaward, but saw no sign of a ship. | 

It was ten o’clock, as near as we could judge, 
when we launched our boat and pulled out of the 
bay against a short, chopping ‘sea. It was hard 
work for tired men, and only the prospect of re- 
gaining the ship, and the last whale we needed, 
kept up our spirits. ‘There was no food, and now 
no water except the sca; nothing was left but 
hope—hope that the ship would find and pick us 
up. For myself, I will say that I would have will- 
ingly given my share of the cargo for a good 
square meal just then. 

We pulled to the anchored whale, and oh, what 
a size he was! One could not miss seeing him, 
for he loomed up like a Dutch man-o’-war on the 
outer edge of x fog bank. He had swelled up 
high as a barn, and we had to spade him to let 
out the gas. Oh, how delightful was the efluyium 
to hungry stomachs! And talk of the noise of a 
Cunarder blowing off steam—this whale could 
beat them all. But we did not stay long to en- 
joy it. We set sail at once, and watched off shore 
in hopes of sighting the ship. We beat around 
until ten o'clock at night without seeing anything 
of the vessel, and were just concluding to return 
to the bay, when, “ Light, ho !” sung out our bow 
oarsman, and sure enough, rising and falling with 
the seas, was a light off our lee beam. In a mo- 
ment we were dead before the wind, steering a 
diagonal course to cut it off. As the light seemed 
to be moving in about a north-by-east direction, 
we steered north by west to intercept and close 
with it. 

At first we took it for a ship’s light, but that 
illusion was soon dispelled, for the motion of the 
light was too quick and too low on the water. In 
half an hour we found it was a whaleboat, not 
from our ship, but from the General Williams. 
It mattered not from whence she came nor that 
she had no food for us, she was welcome, for she 
brought the news that two more boats were on 
the way to us with provisions. We at once ’bout 
ship and pulled off shore again, eagerly looking 
with hungry eyes for lights on the black and 
troubled waters. It was drizzling and cold, and 
when the boats hove in sight it was to us what a 
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‘*WE WERE HAULED CLOSE TO THE WHALE, AND HAD NO TIME FOR THOUGHT OR ACTION BEFORE HE HAD MADE A 
OLEAN BREACH OVER THAT BED OF ROCK IN A SMOTHER OF FOAM, AND WE HAD SLIPPED LIKE GREASED LIGHT- 
NING AFTER HIM OVER THAT BED INTO DEEP WATER BEYOND IT.” s 


pardon is to a man about to be hanged, with the 
rope around his neck and the sheriff’s foot on 
the trap. The first mate’s boat ran alongside of 
us and passed us a bag of ship bread and some 
raw salt pork. I have had turkey feasts, but 
never have I enjoyed such a meal as that one 
I ate that night in an open boat on the coast 
of Siberia. Just try it once. Take a thin slice 
of raw fat pork and place it between two bits of 
hard tack, and bite through them, if you can 


open your mouth wide enough, or leave off the 
top biscuit, and then guess how hungry a man 
must be to think it a luscious morsel. 

After regaling ourselves on raw pork and hard 
tack, washed down with cold water, the boats sep- 
arated and made sail for the bay again, as the 
ships by report were twenty miles off shore, and 
not easy to find on a dark night in a three-knot 
easterly current and a head wind. We soon 
reached the head of the bay, and hauled the boats 
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a high and dry on the beach. A fire was made, 
angi once more we dried our sodden clothing and 
turned in for the night, feeling in better spirits 
since we were joined by the other boats’ crews, 
and thankful for a full stomach. There were 
twenty-four of us now, and misery likes company, 
you know. 

Next morning the wind blew from the north- 
ward, cold and cheerless. We ate a hasty meal 
of toasted pork and hard tack, and then launched 
the boats and pulled and sailed out of the bay. 
A glorious sight awaited us. There, hull down 
on the horizon, were the two ships beating up 
under all the sail they could carry. It was a 
sight to bring tears to the eyes of a marble statue, 


after being buffeted about for two days and a. 


half in an open boat. 

We hooked on to the whale and commenced 
towing him off shore, and, as we were worn out 
and almost dead for want of sleep, the mate, very 
kindly giving us the place of honor next the 
vhale, to which we were entitled by right of 
sapture, bade us peak our oars and go to sleep. 
We did so, while the three bouts ahead of us 
towed us and the whale. 


When I awoke the ships were within four miles - 


of us. Although stiff and aching from exposure 
to a drizzling rain, we were much refreshed by 
our sleep, and turned to with a will to aid in tow- 
ing the whale with the rest of the boats. At half- 
past four that afternoon we made the big carcass 
fast to the ship by the fluke chain. The chip was 
then hove to the wind, the light sails furled, fore 
and mizzen topsails lowered on the caps, main 
topsail double reefed, helm a-port, and all made 
snug, a quarter watch set, and we all turned in. 

Next morning we rove the whaling tackles, or 
cutting-in falls, got stages over the side, the 
gangway out, blubber hooks and toggles up, 
shipped windlass brakes, stoppered the cables, got 
blubber tubs and mincing horse ready, cover off 
try works, and went to breakfast. 
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After breakfast we turned to and commenced 
cutting in the whale, taking on board the head, 
or sculp, and five blanket pieces of blubber. We 
then signaled the General Williams, which was 
about a mile off on our weather quarter, to come 
and take the rest of the whale’s blubber. The 
fires were then started under the try pots, the 
cooler got ready, and the process of boiling oil 
began. It is a lively scene on board a whaler 
when they are trying out oil. The smoke from 
the try works is so dense that it can be seen 
twenty-five miles off, and even when the ship is 
out of sight. In the blubber-room some of the 
men are engaged with a short spade: cutting the 
blubber into horse pieces—i.e., pieces about two 
feet long by twelve inches wide. These pieces one 
man holds on the mincing horse with a hook and 
one hand, while the miucer, with a two-handled 
knife, minces it into books, the slices forming 
leaves which hang together by one corner. These 
are forked into the try pots, and when the oil is 
tried out the scraps are used for fuel to keep the 
fires going. One whale’s scraps will boil out the 
oil from one whale and a quarter of another one. 

When the oil was all tried out and stowed be- 
low in casks the slabs of bone were chopped from 
the skull and put into the steerage. The order 
was then given to overboard try works. It did 
not take long for thirty men to knock down the 
brickwork, take out the try pots and toss the 
bricks overboard. When the pots were lashed 
amidships, the decks ecrubbed, whale tackles cent 
below, paintwork cleaned and boats secured, all 
hands were called, and the Amcrican ensign wss 
sent to the spanker gaff, the Howland burgee at 
the main truck, a jack at the fore truck, and 
three times three rousing cheers went heavenward 
from the homeward-bound crow of s full whaler. 

I will close by stating that this whale, that used 
up three whole days in his capture, made 300 
barrels of oil, and his head contained 1,100 
pounds of slab bone of commerce. 
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THE last two great chiefs of our Civil War— 
General Sherman, the hero of Atlanta and the 
march to the sea, and Admiral Porter, the worthy 
descendant of a line of glorious sea fighters—have 
passed away within twenty-four hours of one 
another. Admiral Porter died suddenly, of heart 
disease, on Friday, February 13th; and Gencral 
Sherman, of erysipclas, on the day foll wing— 
February 14th. 

GENERAL SHERMAN. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was born in Lan- 

caster, Ohio, February 8th, 1820. Lis branch of 


the family is traced to Samuel Sherman, of Essex, 
England, who came to this country in 1644 with 
his brother, the Rev. John Sherman, and his 
cousin, Captain John Sherman. | Roger Sherman, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, traced 
his lineage to the captain ; and General Sherman, 
to that of the Rev. John, whose family settled in 
Woodbury and Norwalk, Conn., whence some of 
them removed to Lancaster, Fairfield County, 
Ohio, in 1810. The father of General Sherman 
was a lawyer, and for five years before his de th, 
in 1829, Judge of the Supreme Court. His 
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mother, who was married in 1810, was Mary Hoyt. 
They had eleven children, of whom William was 
the sixth and John the eighth. When William 
Tecumseh was born it was quite difficult to de- 
cide upon a name for the boy. ‘ What shall we 
call him ?” was the topic of much domestic chat. 
Two or three favorite names were suggested and 
discussed, but still the child was nameless. One 


day the father, who had seen the Indian chieftain- 


Tecumsch, and admired that really great man, 
came in and said: ‘‘I have the name of a better 
man than any we have mentioned.” The eyes 
and ears of those around the cradle were turned to 
know who je could be. The bright boy only 
seemed to have no interest in the matter. ‘‘'Te- 
cumseh we will call him,” was the almost star- 
tling announcement. It was softened down to the 
tone of civilized life by the addition of William. 
In young Sherman’s boyhood public schools 
were not known in Ohio. But Lancaster could 
boast a good academy, and into its English de- 
partment Tecumseh was entered as a pupil. He 
had reached his ninth year, and soon convinced 
his teacher and companions that he could take a 
high rank among the boy students of his age. 
There was nothing notable or eccentric in his 
character during the years that followed, except- 
ing his executive ability in little matters of busi- 
ness committed to him. Je was transparently 
honest, faithful and reliable. At the age of six- 
teen the Hon. Thomas Ewing, who had taken 
charge of the lad’s education, had at his disposal 
the appointment of a cadet to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and determined to offer it to 
his protégé. Tecumseh had a taste for military 
life, and of course gladly accepted the honor. 
After answering a test question with remarka- 
ble propriety and dignity, a professor remarked, 
‘He is a blooded fellow,” meaning that he had 
the qualitizs of manliness and the promise of 
honorable distinction. This was in the Summer 
of 1836. He advanced from class to class, mas- 
tering the studies in the course, and maintaining 
a high reputation in all his relations to the offi- 
cers and students of the academy. He graduated 
fifth in his class, June 30th, 1840, and was imme- 
diately appointed second lieutenant in the Third 
Artillery, and ordered to duty in Florida, where 
the embers of the Iudian war were still smolder- 
ing. In November, 1841, he was promoted to 
first lieutenancy, and commanded a small detach- 
ment at Picolata. Late in the year Lieutenant 
Sherman was ordered to Fort Moultrie, Charles- 
ton Harbor, where he remained for several years. 
When the Mexican War began, in 1846, he was 
sent to California, where he was made acting as- 
sistant adjutant-gencral, and performed his duties 
with such marked ability that, in 1851, Congress 
conferred upon him the brevet of captain, to date 
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from May 30th, 1848, for meritorious services in 
California during the war with Mexico. In 1850 
he was promoted to the rank of captain, and 
made commissary of subsistence, being assigned 
to the staff of the commander of the Department 
of the West, with headquarters at St. Louis. In 
the Spring of 1850 he married the daughter of 
his friend and benefactor, Miss Ellen B. Ewing, 
in Washington, her father then being Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Captain Sherman was for a period connected 
with the Commissary Department of the army. 
Soon after he was transferred to the military post 
of New Orleans, where he became acquainted 
with the leading men of Louisiana. Tired of the 
quiet and tameness of the service, he resigned his 
commission in 1853, and removed to San Fran- 
cisco, where Mr. Lucas, of St. Louis, had just 
then established a banking house, at the +head of 
which he placed Captain Sherman. 

In 1857 some of his friends in Louisiana, se- 
cretly, as it afterward appeared, making prepara- 
tion for a secession movement, resolved to estab- 
lish a State military academy at Alexandria, La., 
and sought to secure his services as president and 
superintendent. Mr. Sherman was induced to 
accept the presidency of the Louisiana Military 
Academy, on a salary of $5,000 per annum. He 
entered upon his duties early in 1858. Here the 
professor was directing his genius and attainments 
to carry out the wishes of the founders of the 
school, when the first ominous sounds of rebel- 
lion followed the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
The year 1860 closed over a purpose which had 
slowly but steadily matured, to leave the institu- 
tion. It had cost him anxious thonght. Con- 
vinced that war was inevitable, he did not wait 
for the thunder of cannon around Fort Sumter, 
but dispatched a manly, strong and patriotic let- 
ter of resignation to the chief magistrate of Lou- 
isiana. 

His resignation was accepted, for what could 
the Confederates do with a man who was so thor- 
oughly and determinedly loyal ? Repairing to 
St. Louis, he had no employment for his brain or 
hands. Mr. Lucas, one of the millionaires of the 
city, offered him the office of superintendent of a 
street railroad on a salary of $2,000 a year. IIe 
at once entered upon his duties. Shortly before 
the attack on Fort Sumter he visited Washington, 
and called on Sccretary Cameron. ‘Mr. Secre- 
tary, civil war is imminent, and we are unpre- 
pared for it. I have come to offer my services to 
the country in the struggle before us.” ‘I 
think,” replied Mr. Cameron, ‘the ebullition of 
feeling will soon subside ; we shall not need many 
troops.” Captain Sherman next sought an inter- 
view with the President, and made a similar state- 
ment to him. Mr. Lincoln replied, pleasantly : 
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“© We, shall not need many more like you; the 
whole affair will soon blow over.” Neither the 
government nor the people were then prepared to 
comprehend the justice and clearness of his views, 
and he passed for an ultraist. However, at the 
organization of the new regiments of the regular 
army, in June, 1861, he was appointed colonel of 
the new Thirteenth Infantry, his commission 
dating from May 14th, 1861. . 

His first actual service in the war was at the 
battle of Bull Run, or Manassas, as the Confed- 
crates named it. Colonel Sherman commanded 
the Third Brigade in Tyler’s (First) Division, con- 
sisting of the Thirteenth, Sixty-ninth and Seyv- 
enty-ninth New York, and the Second Wisconsin 
Infantry Regiments. Sherman’s brigade was the 
only one which retired from the field in order, 
making a stand at the bridge on the track to 
Washington, to dispute bravely ‘‘the right of 
way,” should the enemy pursue the Union panic- 
stricken forces toward the capital. On August 
3d, 1861, he was made brigudier-general of volun- 
teers, and was sent from the Army of the Poto- 
mac to be second in command to General Ander- 
son, in Kentucky. On account of broken health 
General Anderson soon asked to be retired from 
the command, and he was succeeded hy Sherman 
on October 17th. On November 3d he tele- 
graphed to McClellan that 60,000 troops would 
be required to drive the enemy out of the State, 
and 200,000 to put an end to the struggle in that 
region. He had no hope of reinforcements, and 
was evidently in discredit with the War Depart- 
ment as being too apprehensive of the power, 
strength and resources of the enemy. Te there- 
fore asked to be relieved, was ordered to report 
to General I{alleck, commanding the Department 
of the West, and was placed in the command of 
Benton Barracks, near St. Louis. At this time 
General Grant was in command of the force to 
move on Forts Henry and Donelson in February, 
1862, and after the capture of these strongholds 
Sherman was assigned to the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. It consisted of six divisions, of which 
Sherman was in command of the Fifth. In the 
battle of Shiloh Sherman was everywhere, dash- 
ing along his lines, paying no attention to the 
constant fire aimed at him and his staff by the 
rebel skirmishers. His horse was shot, and he 
mounted another. That also was killed, and he 
took a third, and before night lost his fourth. 
He was wounded in the hand, but did not leave 
the field ; and he richly deserved the praise of 
General Grant, in his official report: ‘‘I feel it a 
duty to a gallant and able officer, Brigadier-gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman, to make mention. Ile was 
not only with his command during the entire two 
days’ action, but displayed great judgment and 
skill in the management of his men. Although 
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severely wounded in the hand on the first day, 
his place was never vacant.” 

On October 4th, 1863, Sherman was ordered to 
take his Fifteenth Corps, from the Big Black via 
Memphis, with such other troops as could be 
spared from the line of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railway, toward Chattanooga. IIe moved, 
repairing the road as he went, according to the 
express orders of General Halleck. But on the 
27th he received orders from General Grant ta 
discontinue all work and march rapidly toward 
Bridgeport, on the Tennessee. He lost no time 
in doing so. Sherman's Fifteenth Corps, with 
other commands, by the rapid movement for 
Chattanooga, was now getting into position ; he 
was preparing to cross the river from the west 
bank, below the mouth of the Chickamauga, wit 
the purpose of attacking the northern end of 
Mission Ridge, while a division of cavalry was 
sent to the enemy’s right and rear to cut the rail- 
road behind him. At 1 o’clock on the morning 
of November 24th Sherman crossed on ponton 
bridges, and by 3 o’clock p. M. he was intrenched 
at the north end of Mission Ridge. Thus the 
disposal of troops in Grant’s line of battle was: 
Sherman on the left, in front of Tunnell Hill; 
Thomas in the centre at Fort Wood and Orchard 
Knob, while Hooker was to come up from Wan- 
hatchie, take Lookout Mountain, and, crossing to 
Rossville, advance on the ridge to complete the 
organization. There was open communication 
between those bodies by special couriers. While 
preparations were making for the central attack 
under Thomas it was evident that the enemy’s 
design was to crush Sherman. Fierce assaults 
were made upon him in quick succession, which 
he resisted, and thus performed good service in 
drawing the foe to the flank, while Thomas was 
making the main attack upon the ridge, which 
was successful. On the morning of the 25th 
Sherman pursued the enemy by the roads north 
of the Chickamauga, arriving at Ringgold on 
that day, and everywhere destroying the enemy's 
communications. 

On March 2d, 1864, Grant was made lieutenant- 
general, and on the 12th he assigned Sherman to 
the command of the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi—in a word, of the entire Southern re- 
gions, with temporary headquarters at Nashville. 
In a letter of this period Grant acknowledges 
to Sherman his great gratitude for the co-opera- 
tion and skill which so largely contributed to his 
own success, and on February 19th, 1864, Sher- 
man received the thanks of Congress for his serv- 
ices in the Chattanooga campaign. On April 10th 
he received his final instructions from Grant to 
move. His force consisted of the Armies of the 
Cumberland, General George H. Thomas ; the 
Tennessee, General James B. McPherson; and 
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the Ohio, General John M. Schofield. It was 
99,000 strong, with 254 guns, while the Confed- 
erate army, under Johnston, about 41,000 strong, 
soon reinforced up to 62,000 men, was prepared 
to resist his advance. Moving from Chatta- 
nooga, Sherman came up with him at Dalton, 
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secondary base, and fierce battles near New Hope 
Church, in the neighborhood of Dallas, Johnston 
still further retreated to a strong position on 
Kenesaw Mountain, having contracted and re- 
tired his flanks to cover Marietta. Sherman ad- 
vanced his line with each retrograde movement 
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May 14th, and turned his position at Buzzard’s 
Roost by sending McPherson through Snake Creek 
Gap, when Johnston fell back to Resaca. After 
an assault, May 16th, Johnston retreated to Cass- 
ville and behind the Etowah on the 17th. Afte: 
the turning of Allatoona Pass, which he made a 


of the enemy, and pressed operations, continu- 
ally gaining ground. Both armies habitually 
fought from behind log parapets until Sherman 
ordered an attack on the fortified lines, June 
27th, but did not succeed in breaking through. 
He then determined to turn the position, and 
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moved General James B. McPherson’s army on 
July 3d toward the Chattahoochee, which com- 
pelled Johnston to retire to another intrenched 
position on the northeast bank of that river, 
whence he fell back to Atlanta as Sherman be- 
gan to cross the river, threatening to strike his 
rear with a part of the army, while the rest lay 
intrenched in his front. On July 17th he began 
the direct attack on Atlanta. After an ineffect- 
ive cavalry movement against the railroad Gen- 
eral Sherman left one corps intrenched on the 
Chattahoochee and moved with the other five 
corps on the enemy’s only remaining line of 
railroad, twenty-six miles south of Atlanta, where 
he beat him at Jonesboro’, occupied his line of 
supply, and finally, on September Ist, the enemy 
evacuated the place. Sherman moved steadily 
forward until he reached the defensive works 
that covered Savannah and blocked Savannah 
River. These were promptly taken by assault, 
and communications were opened with the fleet, 
which furnished ample supplies to his army. 
Sherman announced in a brief note to President 
Lincoln the evacuation of the city. ‘I beg to 
present you,” he wrote, ‘‘as s Christmas gift the 
city of Savannah, with 150 heavy guns, plenty of 
ammunition and 250,000 bales of cotton.” Tis 
army had marched 300 miles in twenty-four days 
through the heart of Georgia. 

On August 12th Sherman had been appointed 
major-general in the United States Army, and on 
Jan. 10th, 1865, he received the thanks of Congress 
for his “triumphal march.” He left Savannah 
in February, moved through the Salkehatchie 
Swamp, flanked Charleston, compelled its evacua- 
tion, and entered Columbia on the 17th. Thence 
he moved on Goldsboro’, opening communica- 
tion by Cape Fear River with Schofield on March 
12th, fighting at Averysboro’ and Bentonville. 
Sherman and Schofield met at Goldsboro’, March 
23d and 24th, as originally planned. Leaving his 
troops there, he visited President Lincoln and 
General Grant at City Point, returning to Golds- 
boro’ on the 30th. Johnston at Greensboro’ re- 
ceived news of Lee’s surrender on the 12th of 
April, and on the 14th sent a flag of truce to 
Sherman to know on what terms he would re- 
ceive his surrender. ‘‘I am fully empowered,” 
Sherman wrote to him “to arrange with you any 
terms for the suspension of hostilities, and am 
willing to confer with you to that end. That a 
base of action may be had, I undertake to abide 
by the same conditions entered into by Generals 
Grant and Lee at Appomattox Court House, Va., 
on the 9th inst.” After considerable correspond- 
ence with General Johnston, Sherman made a 
memorandum or basis of agreement between the 
armies, which was considered by the government 
as at once too lenient and exceeding his powers. 
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Perhaps affairs were somewhat complicated by 
the assassination of President Lincoln on the 14th 
of April, which created great indignation and 
sorrow. It not only affected the terms between 
Johnston and Sherman, but it caused the latter to 
fall under the suspicion of the Secretary of War. 
On their arrival in Washington the terms were 
disapproved by a dispatch sent, not to Sherman, 
but to General Grant, directing him to proceed 
at once to North Carolina by order of Secretary 
Stanton, to repudiate the terms and to negotiate 
the whole matter as in the case of Lee. General 
Sherman considered himself rebuked for his con- 
duct. He determined then not to visit Washing- 
ton, but to await orders in camp; but he after- 
ward, at the President’s request, went to see him. 

Preliminary to the disbandment of the national 
armies they passed in review before President 
Johnson and Cabinet and Lieutenant-general 
Grant, the Army of the Potomac on May 23d, and 
General Sherman's army on the 24th. Sherman 
was ‘particularly observed and honored. He took 
leave of his army in an eloquent special field 
order of May 30th. From June 27th, 1865, to 
March 3d, 1869, he was in command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Upon the appointment of 
Grant as general of the army on July 25th, 1866, 
Sherman was promoted to be lieutenant-general : 
and when Grant became President of the United 
States, March 4th. 1869, Sherman succeeded him 
as general, with headquarters at Washington. 
From November 10th, 1871, to September 17th, 
1872, he made a professional tour in Europe, and 
was everywhere received with the honors due to 
his distinguished rank and service. At his own 
request, and in order to make Sheridan general- 
in-chief, he was placed on the retired list with ful: 
pay and emoluments, February 8th, 1884. In per- 
sonal appearance General Sherman was a typical 
soldier and commander, tall and erect, with 
auburn hair carelessly brushed and short-cropped 
beard, his eyes dark hazel, his head large and 
well formed. The resolution and strong purpose 
and grim gravity exhibited by his features in re- 
pose would indicate to the stranger a lack of the 
softer and more humane qualities, but when he was 
animated in social conversation such an estimate 
was changed at once. His association with his 
friends and comrades was exceedingly cordial, 
and his affection for those allicd to him was 
tender and loyal. 


ADMIRAL PORTER, 


David DP. Porter came from a family which has 
for five generations been distinguished in the 
naval annals of our country. He was born in 
Chester County, Pa., on June 16th, 1813, his fa- 
ther being the gallant David Porter who, as 
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commander of the H#ssez, took the British man- 
of-war Aleré in the War of 1812, being the first 
naval victory for the American flag in that strug- 
gle. In 1824, when but eleven years old, he left 
. the Columbian University, where he had been 
studying, to accompany his father, Commodore 
Porter, to the West Indies, where the latter had 
been ordered to chastise the pirates swarming in 
those waters. ILis father was in command of the 
sloop-of-war John Adams, and from the deck of 
this vessel the young sailor received his first in- 
spiration of the stirring life of a naval officer. 
His father resigned his commission in 1826, and, 
accepting the command of the naval forces of 
Mexico in her war with Spain, had his son, then 
only twelve years old, appointed a midshipman 
on the Guerrero, a gun brig, commanded by his 
cousin, Captain David H. Porter. Encountering 
a Spanish frigate, an unequal fight, lasting four 
hours, ensued. After the brig had hauled down 
her flag the frigate poured in two heavy broad- 
sides, and the commander of the brig, David H. 
Porter, was cut in two by a round shot. Two 
years after this rough experience young David D. 
Porter entered our navy as a midshipman, and at 
eighteen was a lieutenant, actively engaged in the 
naval operations on the east coast of Mexico. He 
was afterward employed in making the survey of 
the United States coast which was undertaken in 
1836, under the administration of Andrew Jack- 
son, and was finished under Harrison in 1841. 

At the close of his service he was appointed a 
lientenant on the frigate Congress, and for four 
years was engaged in a cruise in Mediterranean 
waters. In 1845 he was transferred to the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington, where he re- 
mained until the beginning of the Mexican War, 
under President Polk, when it was considered 
desirable to send the most valuable naval officers 
to the front, and he was dispatched to the naval 
rendezvous at Ncw Orleans. But the navy had 
but little to do with tho subjugation of the Mexi- 
can Republic, and the young officer found very 
few opportunities for the exercise of his talents. 

In 1845 he was transferred to the National 
Observatory in Washington, and the year following 
he was sent by Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State, to Hayti, to ascertain the exact condi- 
tion of affairs in that country. He was three 
months on the island, and during that time 
traveled one thousand nine hundred miles on 
horscback. During his absence the war between 
the United Statcs -nd Mexico broke out, and he 
at once applied for active service. He was 
ordered to proceed to New Orleans and raise men 
for Commodore Conner’s fleet. He afterward 
proceeded to Vera Cruz, and was ordered as first 
lieutenant to the steamer Spitfire, which he after- 
ward commanded. 
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On the eve of the Civil War Porter was still a 
lieutenant, and received orders to bring the old 
frigate Constitution to Annapolis. While the 
Fort Sumter expedition was being fitted out 
Secretary Seward consulted Porter in regard to a 
plan to relieve Fort Pickens. The result was, 
he received command of the Powhatan, which 
was secretly detached from the Sumter expedi- 
tion. He proceeded to the relief of Fort Pickens, 
and then steamed ten thousand miles in pursuit 
of the privateer Sumter... On his return from 
this cruise he was ordered to take charge of the 
mortar fleet which was to form part of the force 
fitting out for the attack on the Mississippi forts 
and the capture of New Orleans. April 22d, 
1861, Porter was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, which grade he held when co-operating 
with Farragut. 

The famous mortar fleet numbered twenty-one 
schooners and five stermers, and for six days and 
nights a continuous fire was maintained. Six 
thousand bombs were exploded ere Farragut 
moved to the grand attack. It was the first move 
of prominence Porter had handled during the 
war, and he leaped at once into public favor and 
prominence. The breaking out of the rebellion 
had found Porter an obscure lieutenant on’ shore 
duty. In a little over two years he was a rear- 
admiral, commanding a squadron. The battle 
with the river forts was fought April 24th, 1862, 
and Porter's commission as rear-admiral was dated 
July 4th, 1863. 

In October, 1862, Porter, then a commodore 
and acting rear-admiral, was appointed to the 
command of the naval forces in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, to co-operate in the movements planned 
to open the great river to the Union forces. He 
organized the ‘“‘tinclad ” fleets at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cairo, and other points, and displayed 
great ability and executive skill in the combina- 
tion of t*e forces at his command. 

With one of the most efficient inland river fleets 
ever created, in January, 1863, he proceeded to 
the Arkansas River, capturing Grand Gulf and 
driving the Confederate keels all to the bottom 
of that great tributary to the Father of Waters, 
as well as clearing the enemy from its banks. 
White River was also made an open highway for 
the forces of the Union. The Missisippi was now 
clear to Vicksburg. 

In the siege of Vicksburg the co-operation of 
Rear-admiral Porter was invaluable to General 
Grant. For forty days and nights his gunboats 
and mortar boats bombarded the fated city on the 
hill. At last the redoubts became untenable ; 
the Union land forces had cut off all supplies from 
the doomed town, and on July 4th, 1863, the for- 
tress fell, and General Pemberton surrendered 
his sword to General Grant. In the words of 
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Lincoln, ‘‘the Father of Waters ran unvexed to 
the sea.” Porter made thorough work. He cleaned 
out the Yazoo, Steele’s Bayou, the Atchafalaya 
and the Red, and left not a Confederate vessel 
afloat on the Mississippi or its tributaries capable 
of doing any harm. 

The next. Winter Porter’s gunboats ascended 
the Red River to co-operate with the expedition 
under General Banks, which aimed to pierce 
Texas. The vessels proceeded as far as Alexan- 
dria, which place they bombarded and reduced. 
The failure of the land expedition, which was 
repulsed thirty miles below Shreveport, however, 
necessitated the retreat:of the fleet. 

Porter then assumed command of the North 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, composed of 
thirty-five vessels and 
a reserve force of 
nineteen vessels, with ° 
which he proceeded 
_ against Fort Fisher, 
and silenced the 
enemy’s guns in an 
hour and a quarter. 
General Butler failed 
to support the navy, 
and the fort remained 
as formidable as ever. 
A second attack, with 
Major-general Terry in 
command of the army, 
resulted in the capture 
of the stronghold. 
Fourteen hundred 
sailors and five hun- 
dred marines landed 
and participated in the 
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stone’s throw from the old home of Commodore 
Decatur and a half-dozen other famous residences 
in the ‘‘ Historic Corner” described and illus- 
trated elsewhere in this number of FRANK 
Lesiize’s Poputar Montuiy. He leaves four 
sons and two daughters. ‘The eldest son, Essex 
KE. Porter, named after his grandfather’s famous 
ship of the old navy, is an ex-officer of the 
regular army. The next son is Lieutenant-cap- 
tain Carlisle Porter, United States Marine Corps. 
The third son, Theodorie Porter, an officer in the 
navy. The fourth, Richard B. Porter, resides at 
home. The daughters are Mrs. Lizzie Porter 
Logan, and Elena, who, in December last, mar- 
ried Mr. Charles H. Campbell. 

The late admiral was the author of a number 
of works, the principal 
one of which was 
“The History of the 
Navy in the War cof 
the Rebellion.” 

General Sherman's 
ashes will rest at St 
Louis, and Admiral 
Porter’s in the Arling- 
ton Cemetery, Wash- 
ington. Each of the 
commanders had ec- 
lected the site of his 
own tomb. 

A pathetic incident 
was a visit made by 
General Sherman to 
his old comrade-at- 


arms, about three 
weeks before his 
death. Admiral Por- 


attack. Porter again 
received the thanks of 
Congress, being the 
fourth vote of thanks 
received by him during the war. He was pro- 
moted to vice-admiral in July, 1866, and assumed 
charge of the Naval Academy. Upon the death 
of Admiral Farragut, he was, in August, 1870, 
promoted to be admiral of the navy. 

Two years ago General Butler made a fierce 
attack upon Admiral Porter, in which he accused 
the latter of running away at New Orleans. 

Admiral Porter denied the story in toto, and 
declared that Butler must have gotten his vessel 
mixed with that of another officer, who was cen- 
sured by Farragut for his failure. Porter de- 
clared that his ship passed with the rest. 

The latter years of Admiral Porter’s life had 
been quiet and uneventful. He lived for years in 
a quaint but stately mansion at 1710 H Street, 
Washington, D. C., within two squares of the 
home of the late George Bancroft, and only a 
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ter happened to be 
asleep at the time, and 
General Sherman told 
the family not to wake 
him. Le left a message of sympathy, and re- 
marked, in a sad tone of voice: ‘* I would rather 
not see Porter unless I could see him as he always 
was when I have met him.” Turning to Mrs. 
Logan, he said, half jokingly but with a tinge of 
pathos: ‘*I will be the next one, and perhaps I 
may go before Porter does.” Then, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, he added: ‘* Anyhow, it’s noth- 
ing to die, as it’s just as natural as it is to be 
born.” 


BOOK CHATTER. 
By DovUGLAS SLADEN, 
Mr. Woopserry’s ‘ Studies in Letters and Life” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) suggest Oxford more than 
America. Scholarly, interesting, well written, they would 


leave no blank if they never had been written ; but having 
been written, it was well that they should have been col- 
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lected instead of consigned to oblivion in the back num- 
bers of periodicals. Both author and publisher leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of style. 

‘‘ Sidney,”’ by Margaret Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
was a magazine serial. Anything by the author of ‘‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,” deserves attention, and ‘“ Sidney” is a 
distinctly original book. It should have been read as a 
serial, for, taken at a sitting,.it makes rather a heavy 
meal. There are too many good things in it for skim- 
ming. which is the way one expects to devour a novel. 
Mrs. Deland’s charm is the charm of George Eliot—the 
power to give the anatomy of life. 

‘Lyrics for a Lute,” by Frank Dempster Sherman 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) shows Mr. Sherman's strength 
and weakness. He contributes so little knowledge of hu- 
menity or to humanity, so little first-hand. His very 
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‘‘Thy Name is Woman ” (Belford Novel Series), by La- 
forest, translated by Frank Howard Howe. Charmingly got 
up, like all the series. The morals are decidedly French, 
and the book—not at all equal to the best of the series, 
such as ‘‘ Bel-Ami,” which was very clever—if we allow 
Mr. Howe’s contention that a book is not immoral if the 
immorality is unpleasant, decidedly a moral book. 

‘Daisy Days” (Dutton). A child’s book beautifully il- 
lustrated in Nuremberg. The title-poem is worthy of 
Jean Ingelow. ; 

‘Fun, Wit and Poetry,” by Nye and Riley (Neely). 


‘One of the funniest books imaginable, capitally illus- 


trated with the appearance of Bill Nye in all sorts of queer 
company, aud full of his shrewd wit. Nothing could be 
funnier than his fox-hunting reminiscences. 

“The Canadians of Old,” by Philip Aubert de Gaspe, 


OUR COUNTRYWOMEN ABROAD. 


Young Britisher—“ Your FATHER’S NOT WITH you THEN, Miss Van Tromp?” 


Fair New York Millionairess (one of three)—‘‘ Way, No—pa’s MUCH TOO VULGAR! 


CAN DO TO STAND MA!” 


metres lack spirit and melody. But, on the other hand, 
he stands at the very head of his craft as a craftsman, as 
s-lf-exacting and harmonious as Tennyson, as dainty as 
Aus'in Dobson, and the book has undeniably much of the 
litter’s charm. 

“The Inverted Torch,” by Edith M. Thomas (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin & Co). Some consider Miss Thomas the first 
living American poetess. She writes nothing that is not 
refined and thoughtful. But there can be overtraining in 
poems as well as athletics. A racer is sometimes stale 
from being reduced too fine. ‘‘ The Inverted Torch” 
isa thin gold chain of lyrics and sonnets, each link com- 
plete. Though there is a brilliant little gem here andy 
there, the general effect is to recall ‘‘ In Memoriam,” to 
which it stands in the same relation as one of Michael 
Angelo’s chalk studies stands to the roof of the Sistine 


Chapel. 


Ir’s AS MUCH AS WE 


translated by C. G. D. Roberts (Appleton). Mr. Roberts is 
the most widely famous of Canadian poets ; he has shown 
the cunning of his craft as well as his knowledge of French 
in his happy renderings of the songs scattered through the 
volume, which, apart from its rather slender merits os a 
romance, gives a most valuable picture of the domestic 
life and superstitions of the French at the time of the 
English conquest of Canada. Novels such as this are the 
complements of history. 

“Through Thick and Thin” (Estes & Lauriat), by Law- 
rence H. Francis. A boy’s story, of the orthodox English 
pattern, with the bad boy who gets on better than the 
good boy, till he has brain fever and reforms. Not equal 
to ‘‘Tom Brown,” nor so pathetic and exciting as Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Eric,” but a good, straightforward story 
of English school life. 

‘“‘ Zigzag Journeys in the Great Northwest,” by Hezekiah 
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Butterworth (Estes & Lauriat). An admirable book for 
boys, with good digressions on natural history, history and 
legends as well as capital views of Canada from sea to 
sea. Believe one who has seen it all himeelf. 

A similar book is the ‘‘ Knockabout Club in North 
Africa,” by F. Ober (Estes & Lauriat), which has very in- 
teresting matter about the Saracens and Corsairs, and is 
interestingly written. It takes the traveler from Morocco 
through Algiers, Tunis and Carthage to Egypt. 

“The Lion's Cub,” by Richard Henry Stoddard. Stod- 
dard is a true poet, for he is a creator: he has inspiration. 
Some of the longer poems in this new volume have very 
fine passages. Take, for instance, the description of the 
Heavenly City in ‘‘ The Brahman's Son,” or these lines: 


—* There is no giving back. 
Death takes his own. and keeps it: takes all things. 
The stars die in their courses like the dew, 
That shines, and is not; the containing heavens 
_ Wither like leaves in Autumn; all the worlds, 
And all the creatures that inhabit them, 
Vanish like smoke of incense—which they are, 
From the beginning offered up to Death.” 


In that fine poem, ‘“ Through Darkness,” there are a 
couple of very typical stanzas : 


‘* Straightway to the pagodn sped 
wee Instructed One, and, looking there, 
Beheld before an idol grim 
A solitary man in prayer. 


“** Canst thou regard this man, O Lord, 
Who to an idol prays, not Thee?’ 
‘I have forgot his ignorance. 
Since he through darkness hath found Me.’” 


‘«In the Garden of Dreams,” by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton (Roberts Brothers), is, we believe, only the second 
volume of poems she has published during her long ca- 
reer. The quality would betoken this. Mrs. Moulton 
uses the ars celare artem. Her poems have a naturalness 
and ease that only comes of self-exactingness. Refined 
sentiment, delicacy of language, chastened imagination. 
sweet simplicity, are characteristic of her, and religious 
feeling is present but not intruded. Now that ‘* H. H.” 
has gone, Mrs. Moulton occupies a unique position among 
American poetesses. ‘‘H. H.’s” poems were higher- 
spirited, more contagious, had more swing, but lacked 
the finish. Mrs. Moulton’s taste is exquisite. Take an 
instance in a sonnet picked up at random: 


‘* aFTER DEATH. 


‘*T would not have thee warm when I am cold, 
But both together—'neath some sylvan mound, 
Amid the pleasant secrets under ground, 
Where green things flourish in the embracing mold, 
And jealous seeds the souls of blossoms hold— 
In some sweet fellowship of silence bound, 
Deeper than life, more exquisite than sound, 
Rest tranquilly while Love's new tales are told. 


“ We will not grudge the waking world its bliss, 


Its joy of s , its gladness of surprise. 
When lovers c gars other’s hands and kiss, 
And earth puts on new glory to their eyes: 


We, lying there with Death’s deep knowledge wise, 
Shall know that we have found Life’s best in this.” 


‘©The Pacific Coast,” by Henry T. Finck (Scribner's). 
Well written, and with really beautiful illustrations of the 
West Coast from the Mexican border to Alaska. Mr. 
Finck gives charming descriptions of Puget Sound, which 
he calls the Mediterranean of America; of Alaska; of the 
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American Switzerland on the Canadian Pacific; and of 
those palmy paradises which give C. D. Warner the Winter 
of his content. 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘: Departmental Ditties, Barrack- 
room Ballads and Other Verses” (Lovell) are difficult to 
classify in any other way but under their really clumsy title- 
they are not always poetry. and not often light enough 
for vers de société. ‘‘ Danny Deever” is tragic, and some 
of the ditties are very witty; but it is as the soldier's lau- 
reate that Mr. Kipling shows his quality, in such strains as 


‘**THE YOUNG BRITISH SOLDIER. 


‘*When you're wounded an’ left on Afghanistan's plains, 
An’ the women come out to cut up your remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and bluw out your brains, 

And go to your Gawd like a soldier. 
Go, go, go like a soldier; 
Go, go, go like a soldier; 
Go, go, go like a soldier. 
So-oldier hof the Queen.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Crystan Burton; orn, ADVENTURES OF PavL Proc- 
NosIs IN THE Forty-NiNTH CeNnTURY. By Chaun- 
cey Thomas. Edited by Georgo Houghton. 302 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, M: Mittin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

Carrains oF Inpustry. (Second Series.) By James Par- 
ton. 393 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co., Boston and New York. 


Insrpr THE WHITE Hovse 1n War Tres. By William O. 
Stoddard. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 244 pp. Cloth. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 


My Lire witn Stanzey’s Rear Guarp. By Herbert Ward. 
With a Map by F.S. Weller. 151 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 


Two Men or THE WorLv. By Harriet True Bates. 344 
pp. Paper, 50c. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 


A Gop or GotHam. By Lee Bascom. 277 pp. Paper. 
50c. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 


FasHion axp Famine. By Anne 8. Stephens. 126 pp. 
Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


THE MaTCH MAREE By Beatrice Reynolds. 300 pp. P.- 
per, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Love’s Lisor Won. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
383 pp. Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phil- 
adelphia. 

MapamMe Campan. ‘‘Choix de Mémoires et Ecrits des 
Femmes Francaises, aux XVIJe, XVIIIe et X1Xe Sic- 
eles.” Par Mme. Carette, née Bouvet. 330 pp. Paul 
Ollendorff, Paris. 

Worup’s Fairs, From Lonpon, 1851, Tro Cuicaco, 1898. 
By C. B. Norton. Illustrated. 93 pp. Paper. Mil- 
ton Weston Company, Chicago. 


CATALOGUE oF THE New YorRK SouTHERN Society ** Gak- 
pen Liprary” oF SouTHERN AMERICANA. Compiled 
by John F. B. Lillard, Librarian. Published for the 
Society, New York. 


Tue Romance or a Spanish Non. By Alice Montgom- 
ery Baldy. 200 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Stotzen America. A Srory oF Bermupa. By Isobel Her- 
derson Floyd. 242 pp. Paper, 50c. Cussell Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

ADVENTURES ON THE Mosquito Snore. By E. George 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 366 pp. Worthing- 
ton Company, New York. 


Power Turoves Repose. By Annie Payson Call. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Day-prEams. (Revised, Second Edition.) By Ardennes 
Jones-Foster. 111 pp. Paper, 50c. Imperial Pu 
lishing Company, New York. 
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Tue opening chapters of a new serial story will be given 
in the May number of Franx Lesi1e’s Poputar Monta.y. 
It is entitled ** John Maggs, Barbarian,” and is written by 
Scott Campbell, a vigorous und entertaining writer, author 
of ** The Smuggler’s Daughter,” ** Saved by Death,” ‘* The 
Gamester,” and other successful novels. The story is 
thoroughly interesting, with a strong plot, well worked 
out. It deals with devoted love, mysterious murder, no- 
ble character, generous nature and self-sacrifice. It isa 
story that will excite the reader’s interest from the start, 
and hold it unsatiated until the end. 


TO MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


\*' Every minute of my time during 1891 is already mortgaged. 
In 182 you may count upon mec.""—Mr. Kipuixe & Magazine 
Editor, who wished to secure him as a Contributor.) 

Oh, happy man! for whom this world of ours 

Is but a ceaseless round of milk and honey, 

Who use your wondrous word-compclling powers 

For us in telling tales (and making money), 


How you must laugh to rake the dollars in, 

The publishers—how badly you must bleed them; 
Your talos are good, but yet, ere you begin 

On more, just think of us who've got to read them. 


It frightens us to hear your Ninety-one 
Is mortgaged—for the prospect's not inviting, 
‘ro think of all that may and will be done, 
If through the presont year you ne’er cease writing ! 


With bated breath we ask, and humble mien— 

We realize how far we come behind you— 
‘chat you will leave one remnant Magazin» 

In which we may be sure we shall not find you. 


Then will your Rupyarp name with joy be hailed, 
And yours will be a never-fading glory, 

If, when you're asked to write a Light that Failed, 
You merely tell us, ‘‘ That's another story.” 


‘*Tue Srony or Kentvucry,” by Emma M. Connelly 
(D. Lothrop Company), is, in every way, a story. But it 
is none the lc¢s3 a history, and gives us, withal, as charm- 
ing a combination of the story and the history as one 
could well imagine. To tell the stirring tule of Kentucky’s 
founding, early struggics, development and sturdy growth 
in dull and measured way would be to lose the peculiar 
flavor and vigor that have from the first emphasized and 
made eloquent the record of life in the Blue Grass region. 
Miss Connelly, following the plan outlined by the editor 
of the serics in his ‘* Story of New York,” has set against 
the background of the historical elements of Kentucky's 
happenings theo story of a typical Kentucky family, trac- 
ing their lifo from the days of Boone and the pioneers 
down to our own days. She has given us with almost pho- 
tographic accuracy a connccted and panoramic view of 
the history of her State, and, even more than this, she has 
made to live for us the people of that midland common- 
wealth who, springing from all classes and composed of 
all elements, have reared upon a basis of adventure, tur- 
mnoil and ceaseless vigilance a State whose story is ever 
readable. ‘the illustrations by Mr. Bridgman are many, 
and generally in keeping with the story. 


Srorrzs, sketches, poems, epigrams and detached pen- 
séea make up the count of Mr. Ardennes Jones-Foster’s 
‘** Day-dreams,” of which n second and revised edition is 
now issued. Mr. Jones-Foster is a busy journalist, and 
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must write at high pressure ; but his prose is poetical, and 
his verse is not prosy. Sometimes the latter has fine lyric 
quality, as in the following song of 


“ THE STORM KING. 


“ Wake, winds, blow 
Over the plain and the hill. 
Skip, stream, rush 
Over the wheel of the mill. 
Shake, winds, rage, 
Whip the mute race through the locks. 
Lash. stream, leap 
Over the rough, jutting rocks. 


‘Rise, storm, swell, 
Set all the natives to wonder. 
Fume, storm, roar! 
Lock arms with lightning and thunder. 
Earth, clouds, winds 
Are willing to spur your battle. 
Howl, storm, swoop! 
Down through the valley you rattle! 


‘*Lunge, storm: Charge 
Over the forest and dell. 
Sweep, storm, burst— 
Scatter your agents of hell! 
Rear, strike, slay! : 
March with grim Death at your head! 
Hold, storm! Fade. 
Let the dead bury the dead!” 


‘‘A Woman's Word of Honor,” which is included among 
the pieces in this book, is a strong and dramatic story. 
There ure also a number of clear-cut etchings in prose, 
and some good bits for recitation. Altogether, the au- 
thor’s *‘ Day-dreams”’ have materialized in a palpably suc- 
cessful reality. 


A Book whose publication was suggested by ** Looking 
Backward,” but the writing of which was done several 
years beforo the appeurance of Mr. Bellamy’s volume, is 
* The Crystal Button,” written by Chauncey Thomas and 
edited by George Houghton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston). It describes the experiences of a young Bos- 
tonian in the forty-ninth century. It touches on the 
future possibilities of airships, railways, libraries, hospi- 
tals and the Polar system. It is pleasantly written, and in 
an entertaining way gives some valuable suggestions in 
mechanisin. : 

Hersert Warp gives, inastraightforward and interesting 
manner, his side of the controversy that has un‘ortunately 
risen in regard to Stanlcy’s last expedition, in a bouk en- 
titled ** My Lifo with Stanley's Rear Guard” (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York). Besides dealing with the 
questions in dispute, Mr. Ward gives a very graphic ac- 
count of his life at Yambuya, hoping thereby to give the 
public some idea of what the dangers, difficulties and suf- 
ferings experienced nat that place really were. It is n valu- 
able addition to African literature. 


James Parton has the rare power of imparting solid 
facts and valuable information in a pleasing. entertaining 
style. The latest demonstration of this faculty is his 
“Captains of Industry” (Houghion, Mitlin & Co., Bos- 
ton), of which the second cerics is just published. He 
tells in this book of the interesting lives of men in all 
kinds of trades and position, about whom very little, if any- 
thing, is known by young Amcricans of to-day. for whom 
the book is designed. It would be well if all young peo- 
ple could read this book. and profit by the example set 
forth io the lives of these lovers of work. 


Mrs. Mary Warsoy, the well-known newspaper woman, 
has put together a number of short sketches of prominent 
persons in a little book with the title ** People I have 
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Met.”” In it are described Miss Braddon, John G. Saxe, 
George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, Oscar Wilde, Anthony Trol- 
lope, King Leopold, and others. There are six portraits, 
including one of Mrs. Watson. 


Mvucu financial lcss, and many of the troublesome and 
expensive lawsuits that frequently harass the young busi- 
ness man, would be prevented if he would but study some 
of the books in which the law, as it applies to firms and 
\ orporations, is laid down. One of the recent helps to 
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a depressing type of character—the New Yorker who, dis. 
enchanted and ‘‘settled down,” determines to ‘ plow to 
success and achieve the only American distinction, million- 
airedom."’ ‘The American Faust ”’ is a grotesque modern 
fantasia upon the traditional theme of a transaction in 
souls with our old sulphuric friend, Mephistopheles. The 
book is written in a flash-newspaper style, and evidently 
bids for a success of curiosity. 


A RecENT translation from the French is ‘ Countess 


‘(nNINA.”— FROM THE PAINTING BY L. KNAUS. 


business men in this way is ‘‘ Legal Hygiene; or, How to 
Avoid Litigation,” by A. J. Hirschl (Egbert, Fidlar & 
Chambers, Davenport, Iowa). It tells, in a straightfor- 
ward way, how to sail clear of the legal rocks that threaten 
ruin to a business man’s career. 


Two RECENT issues of the Belford Company's dainty- 
looking ‘‘ American Novel Series” are ‘‘'The American 
Faust,” by Edward A. Paulton, and *‘ The Shadow of the 
Millionaire,’ by P. Gerome. The latter is the more inter- 
esting as a literary performance, exposing the evolution of 


Sarah,”’ by Georges Ohnet, author of that vigorous story, 
‘The Iron Master.” It is published in the World Library 
by the Wayerly Company, New York and St. Louis. Itis 
a dramatic and interesting novel. 


‘A DensarTean Scrapsoox,” compiled by Frederie 
Sanburn, with a preface by Walter Crane, is published by 
the United States Book Company. It contains some se0- 
sible suggestions on health, physical culture, dress, deco- 
ration, and esthetics generally, with much exploitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell. 


Von. XXXI.—No. 5. MAY, 1891. "93.00 ,Ps. 


WHAT RECIPROCITY MEANS. 


By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


TuHE President of the United States, upon the States, transmitting papers prepared in the De- 
19th of June, 1890, sent a brief but most im- partment of State by the Hon. James G. Blaine, 
portant message to the Congress of the United outlining the great possibilities to be secured to 
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this country through the development of a reci- 
procity policy with the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. In this brief message the President called 
attention to the fact that of the products sent to 
us from these countries eighty-seven per cent. of 
them paid us no duty. Of the remaining thir- 
teen per cent. of articles taxed it was proposed at 
the time of the transmission of this message to 
Congress to remove the tax on sugar. This would 
have practically made all imports from the South- 
ern countries free, and without the slightest cor- 
responding advantage to us. In the majority of 
the countries to the south the tariffs upon arti- 
cles produced or grown in this country are so 
great as to be almost prohibitive. The tax col- 
lected upon sugar had now reached the sum of 
$58,000,000 annually. It was argued at the time 
that if this tax were given up without any conces- 
sion from the sugar-producing countries that we 
would thus foolishly give up a large sum of 
money without receiving anything in the form 
of an equivalent. More thun this, it was believed 
by many that the reduction of the sugar tax 
would result in no advantage to the consumer, 
snd would in the end be nothing but a present to 
the manufacturers represented in the sugar trust. 
Cuba, which had produced for years the bulk of 
the sugar admitted to this country, had her ports 
closed against us by a rigorous Spanish tariff, so 
that the supplies which we should have been send- 
ing to her in return for her sugar were being fur- 
nished by other nations. That Congress should 
for a moment have considered the feasibility of 
giving up this enormons advantage of the sugar 
tax without attempting to obtain some return is 
one of the wonders of modern legislation. 

Had it not been for the active energy of Mr. 
Blaine, for his vigorous personal assertion of the 
importance of this question, for his personal ap- 
peals to the committees of Congress, and finally 
through appeals directly to the public, Congress 
would have refused to listen to the words of com- 
mon-sense business, and would have persisted in 
the blind, stupid folly of giving something for 
nothing, with the foolish hope that good might 
result from such u wasteful policy. 

In order to comprehend fully the situation, and 
to understand the possibilities of the future, it is 
necessary to go back over the century and to ex- 
amine carefully the march of progress in the two 
sections of the North and South on this conti- 
nent. These countries have apparently proceeded 
upon parallel lines with a barrier between inti- 
macy and prosperous commerce. To illustrate 
the small share we have had in the great trade to 
the south of us, it is necessary to take only the 
figures of one year, such as 1888. In that year 
the united imports of Chili and the Argentine 
Republic reached the sum of $233,127,698. This 
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represents money paid out for articles of foreign 
production. Nearly all of the articles of this 
class are produced in this country, and could 
have been furnished by us if we had had favor- 
able trade relations with the two countries. As 
it actually was, we furnished only $13,000,000 out 
of the great sum of imports of these two countries 
alone. 

Two other years taken as an illustration are 
enough to indicate clearly our meagre share in 
the great trade to the south of us. In 1868 we 
exported to the foreign markets products to the 
amount of $375,737,000. Of this amount only 
fourteen per cent. went to the South. In 1888 
our exports had increased over a hundred per 
cent., and yet only nine per cent. went to the 
South. 

In South America there are to-day 40,000,000 
of people, and the problem of modern statesman- 
ship, as outlined in the reciprocity policy, is to es- 
tablish such relations as will enable us to furnish 
to these 40,000,000 the bulk of the articles which 
they have for so many years sought in. European 
markets, 

It: was the dream of Henry Clay to establish 
intimate relations with.the people of the Southern 
republics. It was a subject upon which he used 
to wax eloquent. He was the first statesman pro- 
duced in this country who had the comprehen- 
sion of home affairs and the breath: of view in 
the field of foreign statesmanship netessary to 
enable him to understand the possibilities in the 
development of intimate trade relations between 
the republics on this continent. Mr.-Glay was a 
protectionist out and out, and one of the 
strongest advocates in Congress of this system. 
His policy toward the South was then:known as 
the American system. It was the beginning of 
the reciprocity policy of to-day. At various 
times individual members have taken up Mr. 
Clay’s ideas, and have attempted to embody them 
in legislation. But none of them have ever suc- 
ceeded. The adoption by Congress of this reci- 
procity policy, through the masterly canipaign be- 
gun and carried out by Mr. Blaine, is the first 
direct practical result of the ideas originally pro- 
pounded by Henry Clay. In a speech! made by 
Mr. Clay in Congress on the 10th of'May, 1820. 
he gave a picture at that time which is a very 
fair miniature of the present situation. Mr. 
Clay had always been a friend of the South 
American countries. He was an advocate in 
1818 of the policy of recognizing the South 
American republics without delay, ag soon as 
they threw off the yoke of Spanish domination. 
In his advocacy of a mission to South America 
he dwelt upon the importance of the commerce 
of that section, and said: ‘‘What would I give 
could we appreciate the advantages which may 
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be realized by pursuing the course which I pro- 
pose! It is in our power to create a system of 
which we shall be the centre and in which all 
South America will act with us. In respect to 
commerce we shall be most benefited. This 
country will become the place of deposit of the 
commerce of the world. Our citizens engaged in 
foreign trade at present are disheartened by the 
condition of that trade. They must take new 
channels for it, and none so advantageous could 
be found as those which a trade with South 
America would afford.” 

At the time that Mr. Clay spoke the population 
of South America was estimated at 18,000,000. 
The United States had at that time a population 
of 10,000,000. Mr. Clay predicted that within 
fifty years the population to the South might 
reach 70,000,000, while he thought it not un- 
reasonable to hope that the population of the 
United States might reach 40,000,000. This 
prediction shows that Mr. Clay had an exag- 
gerated idea of the rapidity of the possible 
growth of the South, while his estimate of the 
population of the United States was very nearly a 
correct one for the period named by him, 1870. 

Various propositions have been submitted to 


Congress -since the days of Henry Clay to pro-- 


mote intercourse between the North and the 
South. But Congress has always been reluctant 
to meet such propositions with anything like 
support or real understanding. Mr. Townshend, 
of Illinois, for a number of years advocated a 
“* zollverein,” or a free-trade union, between all of 
the: countries on this continent. This idea at 
one time was quite popular, but it was shown by 
subsequent investigation to be wholly imprac- 
ticable. 

It is hardly worth while to go through the his- 
tory of all the attempts that have been made in 
this direction, because without exception they 
have failed, and until the adoption of the reci- 
procity policy outlined by Mr. Blaine Congress 
has, never done anything which would permit the 
government to increase in any way the trade pos- 
sibilities with the South. As has been shown by 
figures, our exports of late years in that direction 
have steadily declined. This has been owing to 
the aggressions of foreign countries ; to their pol- 
icy of extending by every possible means their 
trade with South America, so that it would have 
been a very short time when not a dollar’s worth 
of our imports would have gone to the South. 
The narrowing of our foreign market should have 
opened the eyes of some of the legislators of mod- 
ern times. But they have been too busy study- 
ing local issues to look beyond the range of what 
was near at hand, and the result has been that to 
Mr. Blaine alone should be given the credit for 
inaugurating, in the first place, the policy, while 
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too much credit cannot be given to the President 
for his cordial and hearty support to the policy so 
clearly begun and so forcibly carried out by his 
Secretary of State. Mr. Blaine has had his atten- 
tion directed to this important subject for many 
years. It was a policy which he expected to 
carry out when he was made Seerctary of State 
under President Garfield. He had then prepared 
an outline for a Pan-American conference at 
Washington. This was a conference to be called 
for the purpose of making a political and com- 
mercial union between the republics on this con- 
tinent as against the kingdoms of Europe. ‘This 
policy was cut short by the assassination of Pres- 
ident Garfield. Mr. Arthur did not care to re- 
tain Mr. Blaine in his Cabinet. Yet Mr. Blaine’s 
successor, Mr. Frelinghuysen, sought to avail him- 
self of the policy then begun by Mr. Blaine. But 
the difference between the two men explains the 
failure of Mr. Arthur’s Secretary of State. Fol- 
lowing out Mr. Blaine’s idea, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
through Minister John W. Foster, negotiated a 
treaty with Spain for the admission of our prod- 
ucts under favorable conditions into Cuba and 
Porto Rico in return for concessions made by us 
to them. Mr. Frelinghuysen at that time called 
attention to the fact that Cuba and Porto Rico 
imported nearly $70,000,000 of products, of which 
we furnished only $17,000,000, while at the same 
time we took the bulk of the sugar product of 
these two islands. In other words, Cuba and 
Porto Rico were absolutely dependent upon our 
market for the sale of their products, and yet 
they shut their customhouse gates against us for 
the reception of our products, and bought the 
bulk of their foreign imports in other directions. 

This .case only needs to be stated to be per- 
fectly understood. What merchant could afford 
to do business under such circumstances 2? What 
merchant would treat any customer in that way ? 
Suppose that John Smith, a clothing merchant, 
had contracts which enabled him to furnish cloth- 
ing to an enormous amount to some great manu- 
facturer employing many thousand workmen. 
Suppose this manufacturer to have such a large 
business as to practically take the bulk of the 
clothing trade of John Smith. And then suppose 
that this manufacturer produced in turn things 
that Smith needed and was daily buying, but from 
other sources. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
this maufacturer would continue receiving articles 
from John Smith when the money paid out by 
him for such articles was used to build up the 
business of his rivals? Yet Congress has been 
blind and foolish enough to permit this line of 
policy to go on for many years, has stubbornly 
refused to make any changes, and had it not 
been for the storm of public opinion represented 
by protests of chambers of commerce, boards of 
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trade and like associations would have refused to 
change this policy of giving something for noth- 
ing. This storm of protest was awakened by the 
explanations of Mr. Blaine. It was a very daring 
act upon his part to come to the front as he did. 
The majority of the members of both parties were 
against him in the matter. This fact can only 
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When Mr. Blaine was the second time called to 
the Department of State he took up once morc 
his task of uniting the republics on this conti- 
nent in intimate political and commercial rela- 
tions. It is really wonderful the results that 
have been accomplished by him in so short a 
time. Ordinarily the trade channels of the 
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be explainea upon the theory that the majority 
of Members of Congress are lawyers, and have no 
real practical knowledge of business affairs. The 
popularity of the reciprocity policy throughout 
the country without regard to party is owing to 
the fact that it is based upon plain common-sense 
business principles, 


world are very conservative and are diverted 
with great difficulty. In the channels of legisla- 
tion there is the same conservatism. Everyone 
shrinks from anything new. Originality is al- 
ways met by the criticisms and the opposition of 
the timid and the jealous. The first step taken 
by Mr. Blaine in the direction of developing this 
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policy was met by the usual talk of idle men who 
did not comprehend the results that might be 
accomplished. 

Congress, upon the 24th of May, 1888, author- 
ized the President to couvene an international 
American conference at Washington, to consider 
the formation of an American customs union for 
the promotion of the trade between American 
nations. Delegations came to this country from 
seventeen republics. The proceedings of the 
conference were reported in full and attracted the 
widest attention. The delegates were made the 
guests of the government after the conference, 
and under charge of Mr. W. E. Curtis, repre- 
senting the State Department, the delegates were 
taken about to the various trade centres of this 
country. They were received everywhere with 
the widest hospitality, while the various organiza- 
tions of trade and commerce vied with each other 
in paying them attention and in furnishing them 
with valuable information. These gentlemen 
were naturally very much impressed by the re- 
sources of this country, the possibilities of a 
market for themselves, and the necessity, under a 
wise policy, of paying us, through practical barter, 
for the valuable concessions which could be given 
to them. 

The conference, however, reported against a 
customs union. It was declared that any cus- 
toms union would involve too much of a breaking 
down of the tariff systems of the various countries, 
and that the formation of any customs union 
would lead to such complications as to be practi- 
cally impossible. They, however, recommended 
a policy of reciprocity, or, in other words, the ad- 
mission to our ports of certain articles from 
countries which admitted into their ports in re- 
turn our products. There was to be always a 
business basis for concessions offered and given. 
The adoption of a customs union pure and simple 
would have meant the practical abolishment of 
the protection policy in many countries where it 
has firmly taken root, and would, therefore, have 
secured its rejection in the United States. The 
conference thought that reciprocity could only be 
accomplished in a moderate and partial way, at 
the beginning. It said in its report: “The first 
and most efficient step in that direction is the 
negotiation of partial reciprocity treaties among 
the American nations, whereby each may agree 
to remove or diminish their respective import 
duties on some of the natural or manufactured 
products of one or more of the other nations for 
similar and equivalent advantages. As, if the 
mutual concessions were not equivalent, the 
treaties would soon become odious, and could not 
last but a limited time, and would discredit the 
system.” 

All of these facts were clearly presented by the 
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conference. The delegates from the various 
countries showed the heartiest desire to co-oper- 
ate with this country in thé direction of recip- 
rocal trade. The delegates from Chili and the 
Argentine Republic alone stood out, and that 
was because Congress, pending these very negotia- 
tions, sought to lay a heavy duty upon two 
articles of production of these two countries, viz., 
hides and the cheap low grade of wools used in 
the United States only for the manufacture of 
the cheapest of our carpets, and coming in com- 
petition in no way with our higher-grade wools. 
This was a fair illustration of the spirit of Con- 
gress. It does not appear to have arisen from 
any opposition to the idea of extending our trade 
relations with the South, but rather on account 
of a lack of comprehension of the possibilities 
involved and a carelessness in not avoiding what 
would offend or drive off friends in the Pan- 
American conference. 

As a further illustration of the lack of compre- 
hension in Congress of the necessities of the time, 
the party leaders prepared a Tariff Bill which in- 
creased taxes. The country for some time had 
been suffering from hard times. In the West the 
crops had been poor, and the prices of agricult- 
ural products had been very much reduced. 
Owing to the monetary stringency in London this 
country was becoming financially embarrassed. 
This embarassment almost led to a panic later 
in the fall, after Congress had done its work. 
None of the leaders during that summer read 
carefully the signs of the times. In this Tariff 
Bill to increase taxes the Republican leaders 
aimed simply to produce the appearance of re- 
ducing revenues. There had been much talk 
about a surplus in the treasury, and the conse- 
quent necessity of reducing tariff taxes. It had 
been urged in the opposition press that the gov- 
ernment was collecting more money than was 
necded, and that the burdens of taxation, there- 
fore, should be lightened. What should be 
thought of the lack of foresight of Mr. MeKinley, 
the originator of the Tariff Bill, when he de- 
liberately went to work to increase taxes, and 
then to accomplish a reduction of the resuit de- 
cided to throw off entirely the tax on sugar? 
This proposition would have at once put an end 
to the possibility of continuing Mr. Blaine’s proj- 
ect. With one sweep the last advantage that 
we had would have been given away. Upon 
what basis could we have stood to make a de- 
mand for the admission of our products in South 
American countries, after we had given away 
everything that we had to give, with our ports 
open to the sugar and to all of the productions of 
the South ? To further intensify the situation, 
Spain had at this very time adopted regulations 
which practically shut out our flour from Cuba. 
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This was a great blow to tho milling trade, and 
yet protests and appeals made to Congress by Mr. 
Blaine availed nothing. He appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
made a speech, but they listened to him with 
glazed eyes and deaf ears. Doubtless they said 
to themselves, ‘‘ This is a policy which Mr. Blaine 
wishes to be carried out to advance his own per- 
sonal fortunes.” Such is the personal jealousy 
and rivalry of modern politics, that Mr. Blaine 
could not find in the House a single man to 
come forward and advocate this plain proposition 
of common sense. In their mad haste to give 
something away for nothing they refused to 
listen to him, and insisted on abolishing the tax 
on sugar before demanding any concessions upon 
the part of the sugar-producing countries. This 
haste to give away &58,000,000 of revenue for 
nothing, under the plea of making sugar cheap 
for the people, is such an extraordinary proposi- 
tion that it could not bear the light of public ex- 
posure. ° 

But before going to the public Mr. Blaine 
made an appeal to the Senate Appropriation 
Committee. ‘There he said that if sugar was 
placed upon the free list in advance of any 
treaties the whole results of the international 
conference would be sacrificed. He even went 
farther, in saying that it would be the most inex- 
cusable piece of folly the Republican party was 
ever guilty of, and that it would realize the re- 
sults of its folly within a very short time. He 
also said that he wished that he could have two 
hours upon the floor of the Senate when the 
sugar schedule of the Tariff Act was up for con- 
sideration. ‘Forty millions of people,” said he, 
‘‘have expressed their willingness through their 
delegates to take our food products free, and the 
compensation for such a great concession,” Mr. 
Blaine added, “you are about to throw away.” 
While he received more respectful attention upon 
the Senate side, and had the individual support of 
such Senators as Aldrich, Sherman and ILfale, he 
yet could not secure the adoption of any amend- 
ment to the Tariff Bill until he made an appeal 
to the country. This appeal which he made was 
in the form of two letters written to Xenator 
Frye. In these Mr. Blaine briefly summarized the 
situation. He called attention to the fact that 
we were about to do what we had done in the 
case of taking off the tax on coffee. There we 
lost a great sum without receiving anything in 
return. Since the duty on coffee was repealed 
in 1872 we have sold to Brazil $146,135,000, 
while we have received from her &821,806,000. 
The difference, $665,671,000, he said, had been 
paid out to Brazil in gold, end had been expended 
by her in the markets of Europe. Had we at 
that time insisted upon some concession in re- 


turn for the repeal of the tax upon coffee, then 
this large sum of six hundred odd millions would 
not have been lost to this country, and our mar- 


ket would have been the gainer. Mr. Blaine . 


asked Congress to give the President authority 
to negotiate with the countries which had previ- 
ously expressed their willingness to negotiate for 
certain trade concessions; for the advanteges we 
had proposed to throw away. He showed that 
Spain would be obliged to make a reciprocity 
treaty. The mere putting the tax upon sugar in 
Cuba and leaving it off in the other South Ameri- 
can countries would absolutely ruin Cuba and 
throw it into our hands. In other words, we 
were the master of the trade situation to a great 
extent, and nothing but the most stupendons 
folly could by any possibility deprive us of this 
power. The proposition to give away sugar 
would have been an end to our position, and 
the end of all possible increase of our trade 
in the direction of the South. 

The mere statement as presented by Mr. Blaine 
was sufficient to produce a storm of public opin- 
ion throughout the country; this, too, without 
any regard for party. This storm of public opin- 
ion produced a great impression, and forced Con- 
gress to accept the offer of compromise submitted 
by the President. Of.this there is no doubt. Con- 
gress had stubbornly refused, up to the time that 
Mr. Blaine made the appeal to the public, to take 
any action. If the Tariff Bill had passed with- 
out this feature the Republican party would 
have been left without anything to stand upon. 
The opposition could have shown that it had 
willfully increased taxes, while it had at the 
same time ruthlessly sacrificed the last oppor- 
tunity for extending our trade relations with 
the countries with which we should naturally 
have close relations. 

The House, when it had committed itself to 
taking off the tax on sugar, would not listen to 
any proposition to restore it. The argument of 
Mr. Blaine that he no longer had anything upon 
which he could treat produced no effect. Free 
sugar for the workingman’s breakfast table was a 
phrase which closed the ears of members to Mr. 
Blaine’s arguments. The President is entitled to 
the full credit of coming to the rescue of the 
reciprocity policy and saving it. When Mr. Blaine 
was absent from Washington at Bar Harbor, hav- 
ing practically given up for the time any hope of 
convincing the House, or overcoming the jealousy 
of the Republican leaders there, the President 
summoned around him a council of leading Re- 
publicans from both branches of Congress and 
submitted a compromise which, afterward incor- 
porated in the Aldrich amendment, was ratified 
in the conference committee between the twa 
Houses, and so became a law. This compromise 
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proposition gives the President authority to re- 
impose the tax taken off sugar, coffee and hides 
with countries which decline to give us favorable 
conditions for our products. The advantage of 
this situation is this: The President is given 
this authority to treat without going to Congress 
for any further ratification of what he might do. 
It would have been unconstitutional to have given 
him power to remit a tax in favor of a special 
country, but Congress had the full right to repeal 
taxes subject to a 


proval. The fact 
that similar treaties 
have been rejected 
by the Senate is a 
proof of this. The 
Spanish treaty, ne- 
gotiated by Minister 
Foster, and which 
was rejected by the 
Senate, could now 
be re-negotiated by 
the President under 
the personal power 
given to him by 
Congress. It is a 
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further interesting 
fact that the Senate 
has not agreed toa 
single commercial 
treaty since the 
Hawaiian negotiation was approved some years 
ago. 

At the same time that this policy was accepted 
by Congress other recommendations were made; 
for it was a recognized fact that, whatever Con- 
gress might do, whether willingly or otherwise, 
it was necessary to have much done in order to 
place the United States on the same footing with 
the European nations when competing for the 
trade of the South. It would not be enough to 


certain condition ; 
and this condition 
permitted the Presi- 
dent to reimpose 
these customs taxes 
on the products of 
countries which fail 
to admit our goods 
into their ports 
under equally favor- 
able conditions. It 
is this plan of the 
President which has 
made the reciprocity 
policy prepared by 


Mr. Blaine possible 


and practical. If it 
had not been for 
this, with all of the 
animosities and di- 
vergent interests in 
Congress, it is al- 
most certain that no 
commercial treaty 
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have treaties admitting 
our articles of product 
under specially favorable 
conditions. But it was 
highly important to have 
such means of communi- 
cation as would enable 
the trade, once establish- 
ed, to be swiftly and 
economically carried. To 
this end it was deemed 
necessary to encourage 
the establishment of 
steamship lines, and _ to 
do that it would be neces- 
sary to grant subsidies, as 
foreign nations have done 
which seek to obtain the 
trade of South America. 
France, Germany and 
England, the three great 
powers which are strug- 
gling for the trade of 
these Southern countries, 
have swift and effective 
merchant lines of steam- 
ers supported by gener- 
ous subsidies. It was 
further proposed to con- 
nect the United States 
with the South by a Pan- 
American railroad. This 
road was to traverse the 
entire length of the South 
American Continent Jike 
a backbone, with branches 
radiating to the commer- 
cial capitals. Undoubt- 
edly such a railroad will 
be built in the future. 
Private capital is to a 
great extent invested in 
this enterprise, but it 
should receive govern- 
ment support. It is too 
great an enterprise to be 
carried through entirely 
by -private capital. It is 
probable that in the near 
future, through treaty 
negotiations, sufficient 
grants will be made by 
the various countries 
through which it passes 
to make this road one of 
the possibilities of the 
near future. 

Yet Congress has stub- 
bornly fought even this 
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W. ELROY CURTIS. 


proposition to establish swift communication for 
the carrying of the trade to be developed under 
this new policy. The Shipping Bill was practi- 
cally defeated, and it was only in the last hours of 
Congress, in the face of fiercest fights, that a 
postal subsidy was carried through. 

The representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance 
who have been led to suppose that this reciprocity 
policy is in the interests of the manufacturers 
certainly should take pains to study the question 
before announcing their opposition to it. It is a 
curious fact that all of the opposition thus far 
to this policy has been based upon misstatements 
of simple matters of fact within the reach of the 
most moderate intelligence. The farmers will 
be the great gainers under the new policy. This 
can be well illustrated by the first treaty which 
was promulgated. 

Before going into this subject I wiil give briefly 
the exact authority conferred by Congress upon 
the President to carry out this policy. The 
President under the act approved October Ist, 
1890, section three, has the right to exempt the 
following articles from duty upon their importa- 
tion into the United State of America: Sugar, 
molasses, coffee and hides. He has also the right 
to leave the duty upon these articles when im- 
ported from countries which refuse to make con- 
cessions of a trade advantage. 

If the Farmers’ Alliance people will look at the 
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only treaty which has thus far been negotiated 
and given to the public, the one with Brazil, 
they will find that the bulk of the articles 
favored under the treaty for exportation to 
Brazil are agricultural producis. 

“It also would be well to say here that some 
foolish enemies of this measure have widely cir- 
‘culated a statement that this Brazilian treaty has 
never been ratified in Brazil, and that it will not 
be. The treaty was ratified in Washington under 
full authority given by the Brazilian Legislature. 

Under the treaty, in return for the admission 
free into this country of sugars and molasses, 
coffee, and hides, Brazil agrees to admit free into 
her ports the following productions of this 
country: Wheat; wheat flour; corn or maize, 
and the manufactures thereof, including corn 
meal and starch; rye, rye flour, buckwheat, 
buckwheat flour and barley ; potatoes, beans and 
peas; hay and oats; pork,. salted, including 
pickled. pork and bacon, except hams; fish, 
salted, dried or pickled; cotton-seed oil ; coal, 
anthracite and bituminous ; rosin, tar, pitch and 
turpentine ; agricultural tools, implements and 
machinery ; mining and mechanical tools, im- 
plements and machinery, including stationary 
and portable engines, and all machinery for 
manufacturing and industrial purposes, except 
sewing machines ; instruments and books for the 
arts and sciences ; railway-construction material 
and equipment. 

In addition to this concession Brazil makes a 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. of the duty 
previously charged upon the following articles: 
Lard, and substitutes therefor; bacon hams; 
butter and cheese ; canned and preserved meats, 
fish, fruits and vegetables; manufactures of 
cotton, including cotton clothing ; manufactures 
of iron and steel, single or mixed, not included 
in the foregoing free schedule; leather and 
manufactures thereof, except boots and shoes; 
lumber, timber, and the manufactures of wood, 
including cooperage, furniture, wagons, carts and 
carriages ; manufactures of rubber. 

From a classified table furnished by Senhor 
Mendonea, the Minister from Brazil to this 
country, it appears that the articles admitted free 
of duty from this country into Brazil have paid 
an average customs tax of $20,003,939. 76. 

Of these articles now admitted free there have 
been imported into Brazil annually to the amount 
of $20,000,000. Of this amount the United States 
has furnished something over $3,000,000. Under 
the second class, upon which the duty has been 
reduced twenty-five per cent., the average im- 
portations into Brazil have reached the sum of 
$38,631,242.70. Of these articles the United 
States has furnished only a small fraction of over 
$2,000,000. The two schedules taken together 
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represent an average of foreign importation into 
Brazil of over $58,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States has furnished only about $5,500,000. 
It will be seen at a glance that, if this country 
has the enormous advantage of sending these 
articles into Brazil free of customs duty, they 
immediately become formidable competitors for 
the remaining $53,000,000 of foreign purchase, 
and that with swift means of communication it 
will be certain to obtain the whole of it. In re- 
turn for this we simply give what Congress was 
going to throw away, with the addition of the 
duty on molasses, coffee, which are not produced 
in this country, and hides. 

Up to the present time our four largest exports 
in the direction of South America are breadstuffs, 
provisions, refined petroleum and lumber. Of 
these, two of the products represent agricultural 
industry, and none of them represent a product 
of manufacturers. Of these articles the follow- 
table represents the total exported by us in 1889, 
and the proportion sent to Latin America: 


; Exported to 

Lath Tapert, Latin America, 
Breadstuffs ...........-- $123,876,423 $5,123,528 
Provisions............... 104,122,328 2,507,375 
Refined petroleum ....... 44,830,424 2,948,149 
Wood and lumber........ 5,039,886 


26,907,161 

In order to show how each part of the country 
is affected by this policy, it is only necessary to 
look at the list of articles admitted under the new 
treaty. This is but the beginning of many. Be- 
fore the year closes 
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The widespread interest involved is shown in a 
table made by one of the officers of a Brazilian 
steamship line. Upon a recent voyage he had 
his cargo analyzed, and he found that it repre- 
sented products from the following States, to 
the values respectively set down: 


NOW YOrkssicccpietonnreavedsaganas $74,546.00 
WOEMONG oo 5 55635106414 goin, hae oieisieraca’s 96.00 
Delaware aiicic ts eiteoa Saaeeoawsehs 20,908.00 
Win Gigs 55.55 ck diate aceon Dose eahas 19,331.47 
New Jersey.sas55:05 s0te.6 sas peoawiees s 17,054.40 
Pennsylvanie.35:3) 526 cssaewsreasw esis 43,065.00 
OOrM OCH ONE: is saciaclts oaefeu's tans e's 11,874.00 
MARGE 265 Goda oa weowewticaecaen ese 11,332.00 
Ancien) o3.0:h5% one eis aside ere eonls 9,098.00 
Massachusetts ..........0...000 000 7,190.00 
Ohio’ 6..iarhosaeio cress vee Skee 6,250.00 
Now Hampshive 1.2586 s6.<08ce<asc00 6,035.00 
Missiurts ss. odie sine side adios ce 5,773.00 
Georgie. | tas aitewon sc ooacennes 5,096.00 
Rhode Island............... siaeiece 4,020.00 
MIChi Gan S52. 5.0560 costo curtnn teases 3,732.00 
VIP BINS 2, os 2554. 4 oiels/s'srs1s 510 Sg hee Slwe 3,704.50 
MAING. asc sc io ¥cscae eee men oe Saeee 2,765.00 
Minnesota's. oo ice iwaieeaas saeesis,s6 2.668.00 
North: Carolina s.inioenak sosenaae oa 2,647.00 
Maryland: f52.assc:02.)eecneeayelea sss 2,359.00 
Minginal py 3 sicincisansic leds ien naa 2,056.00 
WOUIsIAN Gs, i 52:3’ 5 isa wdoe os! ba Bae 2,111.00 
WYOMING): 650 Suwaseatdioaseainns SF 1,800.00 
Oregon.) 5.feciid/otcdap ort oreede cena 1,883.00 
TENNESSEE ws 25 55.2 0S dale ois Blea re ne 1,150.00 
WOWB ss os S.ce aa cteraia th Sareea 807.00 
South: Carolina, 2535.0. cress eecteses 587.00 
Rentuckysccsedssccetchercie covees 781.00 
‘Wisconsin 2's fs: 2st vinden een. ce 576.00 
Californias < socio: aheadws gases nore 239.00 
BROS 52s eras dc lave a ceiee sroenyee atais 220.00 
OXASS ots Poattle doa Laee metetee hone 162.00 
Nebrasks<.2 6.004 Sh) iss nb aia bibda bd ia oe 125.00 
Alabama: $ ¢csiis Feats. (esteandeShos's 56.00 
WIOrid a... syke'suls weiss fadortenjedoceuicde 40.00 


$272,137.37 


treaties will be made 
with every country 
on this continent. 
And we will be given 
the great advantage 
of having the pos- 
sible opportunity of 
obtaining at least 
$150,000,000 of ad- 
ditional trade for 
our products. It re- 
quires no imagina- 
tion to comprehend 
the enormons stimn- 
lus that this will be 
to our home mar- 
kets, and the encour- 
agement which will 
be given to all forms 
of industry, and es- 
pecially to the agri- 
cultural industry, 
which has been the 


most depressed. 


PORTO ALEGRE, BRAZIL. 
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WHAT RECIPROCITY MEANS. 


GENERAL VIEW OF AN OLD-TIME RACE PATH IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


It is not necessary to make any special eulogy 
of Mr. Blaine in connection with this policy. The 
statement of the facts of the case constitute all 
that need to bersaid. Mr. Blaine has shown him- 
self to be a statesman above personal politics. In 
this policy which he has inaugurated, and which 
he is now so brilliantly carrying out, he is simply 
employing common-sense business principles as 
applied to public affairs. The wonder will soon be 
how Congress could have so long been blind to 
these advantages. They are within such an easy 
grasp, that when once they are obtained there is 
no doubt but what everyone in modern politics 
will claim for himself the advantage of having 
been the means of originating the policy and 
earrying it out. 

The strangest thing to be noted in connec- 
tion with this policy is that it is non-partisan. 
It is one which commends itself to the entire 
business community throughout the country 


without regard to politics. More than this, 
there is no possible criticism to be made against 
it based upon truth and honesty. It is a policy 
so clearly to the advantage of the country, so 
clearly in accordance with the best business meth- 
ods, and comes at just the time when we need an 
extension of our trade, that no one will have 
within a short time the courage to speak of this 
policy except in the terms of praise and respect. 
For the first time in many years the country has 
at the head of the State Department a statesman 
who has something more than a local view. Added 
to this breadth of vision the Secretary of State 
has the force of character and the knowledge of 
the public which are so requisite for the carrying 
out of a policy when once begun. The reciproc- 
ity policy is the most brilliant chapter of the 
Harrison Administration, and will be the one 
which will give it its prominence in future his- 
tory. 


OLD-TIME RACE PATHS IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By FRANK PHILLIPS, 


Few people of the present time or generation 
know, or ever heard, anything of the “‘ race paths,” 
used in the mountainous regions of ‘l'ennessee, 
and possibly elsewhere, in olden times; yet they 
were frequently seen in those sections forty or 
fifty years ago—and queer-looking sights they 
were, unique in the highest degree to the blooded 
stock breeders of the ‘‘ Blue Grass ” country, and 
always viewed by them with interest and as 
‘‘kind 0’ uncanny” in construction. The first 


time the writer ever saw ‘‘a pair of race paths” 
was in 1852, although he had been ‘raised on 
the pigskin” and for four years had been riding 


races on most of the prominent tracks from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans. The paths in question were 
located on the hills of Shoal Creek, near the 
Tennessee and Alabama State line, and just off 
the old military road (Jackson’s Notched Trace) 
from Nashville to Natchez; and a description of 
these will answer for all, and will doubtless be 
interesting to horsemen of to-day. 

These ‘‘ paths” were rendered necessary in 
racing by reason of the difficulty in getting a 
broad and level stretch of ground of sufficient 
dimensions for a regulation track, and were lo- 
cated on the ‘‘backbone” (or plateau) of a 


ridge, such as is common in long ranges of hills or 
mountains ; the ridge was graded and leveled off, similar 
to the bed for a railroad track, and although very nar- 
row in appearance, it was wide enough for the two 
parallel paths, which were half a mile long and as straight 
as a bee line; each ‘‘ path” was about six feet wide, and 
inclosed on each side by a railing of smooth, stout poles, 
which were securely mortised into posts set in the ground 


at intervals of ten feet, and made an alleyway in which 
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the horse ran in an unswerving line ; the top rail- 
ing was about the height of the saddle skirts on 
an ordinary horse, which was sufficient to keep 
the running horse from flying the track and yet 
not to seriously endanger the rider, provided he 
was careful and his horse didn’t stumble or shy ; 
the open space between the two paths was about 
four fect, so the horses were never nearer than 
six feet to each other, and this, with the two rail- 
ings between them, prevented any foul riding or 
other interferenco from rival riders, even if the 
horses ran neck and neck. As a inatter of course, 
only two horses could run at the same time, and 
there were necessarily two sets of judges, one at 
the start and one at the finish, with stands 
placed at the side of the paths ; and the horses 
were timed as they passed under the strings. 

The paths were usually a quarter of 1 mile in 
length, some were half a mile, and one or two 
were said to be one mile long’: though their 
length depended on how far a straight line could 
be run, as a slight curve in the railing was likely 
to prove dangerous to both horse and rider in go- 
ing at full speed. 

Singular as it may seem, accidents were rare ; 
fewer, it was said, than on larger tracks and with 
more horses. This was doubtless due to the great 
precautions taken, and the fact that the horses 
were well trained, and had nothing to do but run 
in a clear track; no crowding. crosscutting or 
foul riding. ‘The writer has ridden on straight 
tracks, round tracks, oval tracks and ‘figure 8” 
tracks, but could never get to the point of riding 
a race on the ‘‘paths,” and between two lines of 
poles; was afraid of a smashed ankle or foot on 
the poles, or a broken head by the tripping or 
bolting of a horse in the narrow way. Yet those 
who were used to the paths would ride as freely 
and safely as the jockeys on the broad tracks. 

Most. of the paths were made, however, for 
“quarter racing,” which was a great sport, either 
in the paths or anywhere else, among the hill 
and mountain folks who were deprived of the 
privilege of legitimate tracks and jong races : and 
considerable sums of money backed the favorites, 
especially when a long-distance horse which had 
given somewhat down in his wind was trained 
and surreptitiously run.as a ‘short horse:’? The 
love of short racing was by no means confined to 
the hills and mountains, for ‘quarter dashes ” 
(and they were gencrally sweepstakes) on the reg- 
ular tracks, and after the ‘‘ big” races of thé day 
were over, were very popular, and highly enjoyed 
by everyone, coming in as the farce or afterpiece 
does at the play. and furnishing a good-humored 
wind up to the sport. 

“Quarter racing” was also the rage with all 
the young men and big boys, and scarcely a Sat- 
urday was allowed to pass at a village, or country 


“‘store and grocery,” without half a dozen races 
on the ‘‘ quarter stretch,” while millboys, school- 
boys and others utilized the big road, old field, 
meadow, or any place where a level stretch could 
be found for a ‘‘ brush,” and lost or won their 
** picayunes” and “‘ bits ” like veterans. 

Trotting and pacing races were unknown in 
those days, and a horse that couldn’t run was 
said to be ‘‘no hoss at all,” and was only fit for 
the plow. Thoroughbreds were all the go, and 
colts were bought and sold by their pedigree and 
the performances of their sires and dams, often 
of those two or three generations removed. Even 
children could rattle off the pedigrees of famous 
racers, and frequently give their records ; and, as 
illustrating the prevailing idea of good blood, 
Judge Guild used to tell the following story of 
his little ggandson : 

The judge lived in the county town, but his 
son lived on and managed his splendid stock 
farm, some miles out in the country. The little 
fellow had spent all his short life on the farm 
and among the colts and horses, and, as was usual 
on such farms, generally passed the Sundays with 
the darkies in riding the young horses and in a 
general frolic, so much to the neglect of his 


.church training that he had never attended Sun- 


day school. On his first visit to his grandfather's 
“‘town house” he was taken to Sunday school, 
where everything was strange and novel to him ; 
the large number of children excited him, and his 
lively disposition and pranks soon attracted the 
attention of the superintendent, who mildly 
called him to order. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts to suppress the youngster the superintend- 
ent lost patience, and, addressing the delinquent, 
asked : ‘‘ Why can't you behave yourself ? Don’t 
you know what good breeding is ?” 

“* Yes, sir.”” 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“It’s five pure crosses,” was the prompt an- 
swer of the embryo turfman, who evidently 
thought that what was required for a ‘‘ thorough- 
bred “ in horses also applied to ‘“‘ human cattle ”: 
and so far as blood and actions are concerned 
the little fellow was not far away. 


A STRANGE APOLOGY. 
By Davin Ker. 


A story is told of a painter who pronounced 
the portrait of a well-known English politician of 
his day to be ‘‘ the very image of a monkey,” and 
then, when the injured M.P. publicly demanded 
an apology, coolly replied that ‘in speaking thus 
he had undoubtedly been guilty of a great injus- 
tice, and begged to apologize most sincerely fo the 
monkey.” It does not appear how this novel 
apology was received, but it has since been com- 


A BELL WITH A HISTORY. 


pletely eclipsed by another speciman of the same 
‘lass, which is still preserved in the traditions of 
the British Navy. 

During one of Nelson’s cruising voyages in the 
South Atlantic, a reckless young midshipman of 
the squadron was taken to task for some slight 
fault by the fourth lieutenant of his ship, who 
abused him vehemently as “‘a clumsy young 
bear.” 

‘‘ Well,” retorted the youngster. defiantly, ‘if 
I’m a bear, you’re not fit to carry buns to a bear, 
anyhow.” — 

*‘ Hollo !” cried the indignant lieutenant ; ‘is 
that how you talk to your superior officer, you 
young whelp ? We'll soon see if that sort of thing 
is to be allowed aboard an English man-ofwar !” 

And he went straight to the captain to report 
the offense. 

The captain—who was a ‘‘regular Turk” of 
the old disciplinarian school, and would have put 
his own father under arrest for a much less mat- 
ter—no sooner heard what had happened than he 
called up the offending midshipman, and ordered 
him to apologize instantly, on pain of the se- 
yerest punishment that could be dealt out to him. 

The middy promptly took off his hat, made a 
bow worthy of a dancing master, and turning to 
the offended lieutenant, said, with perfect grav- 
ity: ‘‘Mr. Groves, I observed just now that you 
were not fit to carry buns toa bear ; I was wrong, 
and apologize with pleasure, for Iam convinced 
that you are fit to carry them.” 

‘¢ Sir——” began the captain, in a voice like 
the growl of distant thunder. 

“Oh, Captain L——,” interrupted the lieuten- 
ant, whose wits were not very bright, ‘‘ pray don’t 
be hard on the young gentleman. If he sees his 
error, and retracts his words, I am satisfied ‘” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away to hide the laughter which he could no lon- 
ger restrain. But from that time forth, when- 
ever the crew had occasion to grumble at bad food 
or unwholesome water, they always said that it 
was “like a midshipman’s apology—worse than 
- none at all.” 


A BELL WITH A HISTORY. 


WHEN Napoleon I., in behalf of France, car- 
ried war to Switzerland, he found in one of the 
cantons there an ancient convent. During the 
war this convent was destroyed, and the bell that 
hung in its tower was carried off as a trophy by 
the conqueror. The bell was at that time reputed 
to be several hundred years old. It was crst of 
copper and silver. The silver, according to the 
custom of the times, was contributed by the 
peasants of the canton, who believed that their 
prayers and prospects concerning werldly and 
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heavenly affairs would be improved in accordance 
with their sacrifices. Napoleon carried the bell 
with him to France, and retained it as a prized 
curiosity until his downfall and banishment to 
St. Helena, when he gave it to his brother, Jo- 
seph Bonaparte, who, likewise being banished, 
brought the old relic to America and hung it 
in a belfry at his home in Bordentown, N. J. 

There it remained, serving as a dinner bell on 
the farm, its history remaining unknown until 
Joseph’s recall from exile. Then it was lost 
sight of and for years forgotten, until one day 
some curiosity seekers rummaging about in one 
of the subterranean: passages that honeycombed 
the place came across it in some old rubbish. 
People came from all sections to visit the so- 
called catacombs and see the historic bell. At 
that time the Camden and Amboy Railroad had 
just been built, and the old bell was sold to the 
company, who placed it in their depot at Borden- 
town to tell the arrival and departure of trains. 
It hung there for years, but finally, through some 
channel or other, it fell into the hands of the 
Paterson and Hudson River Railroad Company. 
At that time the company operated its road by 
horses, and the old bell was hung in the Jersey 
City station at the foot of Bergen Hill. 

When the great railroad revolution took place 
and steam cars were substituted for the old horse 
cars the bell was brought to Paterson. In those 
days the terminus of the road was where St. 
John’s Church now stands. Two trains were run 
each way daily. A small branch manipulated by 
horse power, however,:ran from the main depot 
on Market Street, at its junction with Main- 
Street. Here the old bell was hung on a post, 
and its duty was to ring for half an hour before 
the departure of each train.’ As time went on, 
however, improvements developed in the railway 
service. The Market Street (it was then Con- 
gress Street) branch was abandoned, and the old 
post on which the bell hung rotted and fell down. 

But Paterson was beginning to make great 
strides forward. The public-spirited townsmen 
finally concluded to erect a public school, and 
selected the site. Here a building was con- 
structed, and the old bell was placed in its 
tower. In years gone by some of the older 
citizens remember the peals of that bell. Then 
the pupils grew in numbers, and the old school 
grew too small. Another and more improved 
building (now known as School No. 1) was 
erected, and the ancient bell, whose mellow peals 
echoing from the dizzy Alps seven centuries ago 
called the humble peasant to worship, now 
startles the youths of Paterson from their morn- 
ing beds. Napoleon’s voice may have made the 
world tremble, but the voice of the little Swise 
bell rings further now than his. 
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CUPID ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


By ANNIE ASHMORE, 


7 sae ahces Plc spe page we sped From the windows of the salle & manger discon- 
jo Sern g sol lo aes solate travelers watched the sky, while troops of 
esi oe erated ot drenched mules and men with chairs blockaded 
the cascade-guarded portes. Whether to intrust 
“Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then, our precious bodies to the mules or the men was 
‘: Wide pe tojar aioe the question now being worried between Uncle 
Gulley seed ekten née: hie” : Perriwinkle and me. : 
“‘Here’s Mr. Hilstrey !” he cried. ‘Let me 


The ‘visitors’ album” in the Rigi Kilm 
Hotel contains the above wail from a woful one. 
As I laid it down, feeling in every fibre of my 
disappointed being the truth of 
it, my eyes first encountered ee 6 
those of Paul Hilstrey. oil 

Heigh ho! I was in my first 
long dress; my bosom’s lord 
yet shared its throne with no- 


‘<¢ HoOW DARE YOU INSULT AN AMERICAN LADY?’ I EXCLAIMED, 
IN HYSTERICAL AND UNGRAMMATICAL FRENCH. ‘ BEGONE! 
YOU CANNOT FRIGHTEN ME!’” 


body; no prevision told me I had met my Fate—my 
Doom—my Cupid on the Mountains! 

Uncle Perriwinkle and I, with a couple of hundred 
other tourists, had ascended the Rigi Alp overnight, in 
order to see sunset and sunrise under glorified conditions. 
Sol had declined to act, and here we were at 10 o’clock 
A.M. preparing for the descent in a downpour of rain. 

Yol. XXXI., No. 5—34. 
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introduce you: Mr. Paul Hilstrey, my dear ; 
American, like ourselves, doing this beastly 
place, and being done—ha, ha! Now, will you 
tell us, sir, if these quadrupeds can carry us with- 
out staggering ?” 

How:-I blushed as Mr. Hilstrey bowed and 
showed his beautiful white teeth !—for I remem- 
bered, and I knew that he did also, how I had 
been laid like a plaster upon his broad breast 
during the dreadful quarter of an hour that 
three hundred of us had been squeezed into a 
narrow “salle attente” at Vizniin, waiting for 
our train. 

Had he—had he been so nice to uncle in the 
smoking room because of that ? 

“IT should say a mule for you, sir, who are not 
troubled with nervous fears,” said Mr. Hilstrey— 
and oh! what a rich, caressing tone he had !— 
“while for this young lady a chair would be the 
more suitable, since she can be protected from 
the rain.” 

He beckoned to an old chairman, who had 
cunningly smuggled his tawdry vehicle into the 
portico, and wno now ran forward with every 
evidence of eagerness, while two stout young men 
picked up the chair and laid it at my feet. 

After considerable talk in unintelligible lan- 
guage my new friend said : 

“It is all right. This old man owns the chair, 
and his two sons will take you to Staffelhéhe 
quite reasonably. I know them well, and they 
are honest.” 

Then he smiled into my eyes so tenderly, so 
winningly, so respectfully, that I consented. 

True, I shrank from being joggled down those 
precipices by fellows whose patois was unintelli- 
gible ; besides, the old man looked greedily eager, 
like Iago, and the young men were like twin Bill 
Sykeses. Yet, before, that smile! And their arms 
were strong, while the way was long; and they 
offered the chair for a mere song. So down I sat 
with a resolute air, and, ‘“‘ Uncle,” I said, ‘I will 
take this chair.” 

I perceive that, like Silas Wegg., I have 
“dropped into poetry.” I respectfully urge, in 
extenuation, that Shakespeare himself disdains 
not to burst into rhyme at supreme moments. 

This was a supreme moment, though then I 
knew it not. 

My uncle Jonas commended my prudence, got 
hoisted upon a knock-kneed steed, and joined the 
moving cavaleade, under his vast umbrella; a 
vision of equestrian grace. 

Mr. TLilstrey, who had to remain with a friend 
till the evening at the Kiilm, held my hand in 
tender farewell, and said : 

‘*We shall soon meet again; till then, good- 
by—" (he paused so long, and his eves spoke such 
volumes, that I thought he was going to add— 
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“sweetheart, good-by !” but he refrained). “J 
feel,” said he, with that winning smile, *‘that I 
am better, stronger, more hopeful for having 
met you. The grandeur of nature may fill the 
head, but you—you have filled my heart !” 

Then he pressed my hand, which trembled r- 
diculously, making me painfully conscious, in 
spite of bliss, of my rings (and I confess I had a 
girl’s weakness for rings, and wore half a dozen 
costly ones at that very time); and lifting his 
white-scarfed hat from his very nice forehead, he 
gave me a look which spoke five volumes at least, 
and vanished. 

He had scarcely gone when two German ladies, 
in passing, stopped and gazed at me with extra- 
ordinary interest, as it seemed to me, considering 
that there was nothing unusual in the spectacle 
of a lady being strapped into a chair by two rag- 
ged porters. I smiled, and showed them my un- 
brella. They shook their heads, approached, and 
one of them whispered ; 

**Geben Sie acht. Diese Miinner sind Raiber, 
Gehen Sie nicht mit.” 

I shook my head, answering that I was well 
wrapped and not afraid of the rain, that she was 
very kind, but I understood no German. 

Both ladies then assailed my ears vehemently 
after the following manner : 

“* Mein liebes Fratilein, Sie miissen nicht gehen ; 
bleibt bei uns, bis Ihre Freunde kommen !” 

“IT think the rain is almost over—I don’t fear 
wet—lI like it—let me go !” I stammered. 

“Sie sind Diebe! sie gehéren einer Bande 
Strassenriinber an die eine sehr reiche, alte 
Dame gemordet haben, Ihres Geldes wegen !” mut- 
tered the incomprehensible creatures, one at each 
ear, while they made a scoop of their plump 
hands to prevent my attendants from hearing, 
and almost sobbed in their eagerness. 

The porters picked me up impatiently, and took 
a stride forward; the ladies threw themselves 


.upon me and tried to drag me ont of my liga- 


tures ; I struggled and cried : 

“Non! non! sil vous plait! Nicht! Nein! 
No, you mustn’t keep me! Go on, men!” 

They relinquished me and flew distractedly to 
the inner salon ; the carriers growled somethiug 
to each other and bolted into the rain at a smart 
trot; we were off. 

Congratulating myself that the two friendly 
Friuweins had not detained me perforce, and uot 
doubting that their dismay had reference to the 
weather, I gave myself up to the herculean task 
of balancing my umbrella against attacks of roar- 
ing wind and flowing rain, and of staring in 
wonder at the pace the Swiss porter before me 
made, as with swinging strides he plunged down 
the rough defile, now swallowed up in mist, now 
looming forth in all his native ugliness. 


CUPID ON 


We were such a fast team that we soon over- 
took the cavaleade bound for the train at Staf- 
felhdhe ; nay, we passed them nag by nag, chair 
by chair, my uncle Jonas in the midst, up to the 
eyes in argument with a half-drowned brother 
savant over a muddy stone they had picked up, 
all unconscious of the passing of lis niece ; we 
left the vanguard far behind, and I was just be- 
ginning to sink into a pleasing reverie abont a 
certain winning smile and musical voice, when 
my men abruptly turned from the path and shot 
into a bypath, dark and lonely. 

It was with a sudden wonder and dread that I 
looked around me. Not a soul was in sight ; the 

ray was strewn with dcbris washed down by the 
floods ; overhanging rocks shut ont the daylight, 
leaving but a dreary twilight ; we were traversing 
a new railway cutting whose solitude was as un- 
broken as if a workman had never set foot within 
its sombre precincts. 

I began to review my limited stock of German, 
ewled from ‘ Baedeker’s Manual of Conversa- 
tion”; and oh! how I wished that work was not 
locked up in my Saratoga trunk at Lucerne at 
that critical juncture—for, rack my brains as I 
would, I failed to recall a single word that could 
possibly express: ‘* Why, in the name of wonder, 
are you taking me this way, you inscrutable 
beings 2” ; 

On they toiled at full speed over the marl and 
stone heaps and slippery sloughs of mud, stream- 
ing with perspiration, and casting now and then 
a panting guttural to each other, farther and 
farther from the bridle path and from Uncle 
Jonas Perriwinkle. 

With a sudden jerk they stopped upon the edge 
of a ravine, dumped me unceremonionsly upon 
the ground, and addressed me with a rough 
change of manner, pointing to my throat, ears 
and hands. 

“* Liefere diese Juwellen und Edelsteine tiber, 
und sei geschwind !” they growled, snapping 
their dirty fingers in my face to hasten my 
obedience. 

It rushed over me with full conviction : they 
were robbers ; they meant to rob me of my beau- 
tiful trinkets that for safety’s sake I wore upon 
my person! ‘The entreaties of the German ladies 
recurred to me with a new and awful signifi- 
cance ; they had warned me against trusting my 
life and property with these men, and I under- 
stood nothing! The old man who had offered 
the chair to me—was he not a water carrier to 
whom I had given a few centimes the previous 
evening 2? Had not my diamonds flashed very 
prettily on my bare hand as I offered him the 
dole ? and oh! had not his snaky eyes gleamed 
in response ? 

While these dismal reflections surged through 
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my mind the rascals were reiterating their de- 
mands in no gentle tones, and pointing mean- 
ingly down the frightful gorge by which they 
had halted me. 

I gazed with horror into the world of white 
clouds beneath me. The roar of a mountain 
cascade, swollen to a torrent by the storm, came 
up from those pallid depths. I turned my in- 
crednleug eyes upon the swarthy visages of the 
fellows, and received their assurances in vigerous 
pantomime that, unless I. handed over the plun- 
der without further trouble, I shonld be pitched, 
chair and all, into those same depths. 

“‘How dare you insult an American lady ?” 
I exclaimed, in hysterical and aongrammatical 
French. ‘Begone! Yon cannot frighten me '” 

** Dounerwetter! Hohl’s der Kuckuck. Fort 
mit ihr, Nun! alles ist voriber 7” they yelled, 
with anger-sparkling eyes; and snatching up my 
chair by the poles, they suspended me over the 
giddy verge. ‘ 

What a bounce my heart gave then! A wild 
ecream broke from me, and at the same time, by 
au inspiration, these three words in German : 
“© Nicht so schnell !” 

Whereupon they set me on the ground, and 
grimly waited my obedience. 

With lightning rapidity the whole of my dan- 
ger and helplessness revealed itself to me; rob- 
bery apart, I began to realize that life itself must 
be the forfeit of this attack, as they would 
scarcely rnn the risk of setting me at liberty to 
inform on them while so convenient an ovdlictle 
lay at hand wherein to conceal my poor corpse. 
Overmastering terror possessed me; I felt my 
last moments were at hand. 

One of the ruffians stooped and roughly tore 
at the brooch fastened on my scarf. At the 
touch of his hand I uttered another piercing 
scream. 

At this instant a hat glided into view—a hat 
bound by a white scarf, and under it an agitated 
face beautiful as that of Genius leaning on Bri- 
taunia’s shoulder (see Westminster Abbey) ; and 
oh! fortunate of paradise! I was going to be 
rescued by Mr. Hilstrey ! 

“Oh, oh, my friend!’ I sobbed, stretching 
forth my arms. ‘The wretches stood back, and 
with incredible impudence grinned to each other. 

“You have been alarmed—I heard your cries 
—what has happened ?” he panted, folding my 
trembling hands in his own (how [ wished those 
rings were off my fingers for the nonce, they 
were so sadly in the way!) : and I recounted the 
whole outrage with heaving bosom, and ardent 
thanks for the help he was about to give me. 

IIe turned, when I was through, to the fiends 
who stood there coul as two cnenmbers, and said, 
sternly—I did not follow what—Buaedeker does 
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faces, while my heart 
beat to bursting lest 
they should tear him 
limb from limb for 
his temerity ; and I 
tore at the ligatures 
which strapped me 
to the chair, in order 
to be at my brave 
deliverer’s side when 
he fell. 

All three were 
now vociferating in 
each other’s faces 
with flashing eyes, 
and pointing at me 
and nodding up the 
path, and I felt sure 
Mr. Hilstrey, in 
thus parleying with 
the desperadoes, was 
preparing some gal- 
lant coup to rid us 
of them; and I 
could not help mur- 
muring, in a low, 
trembling voice : 

“Qh, don’t im- 
peril your precions 
life! If they kill 
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not furnish any dialogue for robberies ; but what- 
ever it was, they seemed deeply impressed, and in- 
stead of running away, answered;calmly, and, in- 
deed, with offensive good humor, in their detesta- 
ble lingo. 

Mr. Hilstrey started back and felt in all his 
pockets, and cried : 

«‘The scoundrels! They swear they must have 
your jewels and money, and—and my pistols are 
at the Kiilm. Fear not, however; they touch 
you over my dead body !” 

““No, no!” I shrieked, seizing his coat to pre- 
vent a hero’s blood being shed on my poor ac- 
count. ‘Let them have all—all ; only ask them 
to spare our lives !” 

“‘ Never !” he answered, firmly. ‘‘You have 
called me your friend; you have given me a 
warrior’s commission in that sweet word.” Then 
he turned to the bloodthirsty villains and said, 
quietly : 

“‘ Wie Viel ?” | 

Baedeker says you are to ask, ‘* Wie Viel ?” 
when you mean to say ‘How much ?” Why did 
Mr. Hilstrey ask them ‘“‘ How much ”? 

They conferred together, and growled an an- 
swer which seemed to make him very indignant. 
He shook his aristocratic-looking fist in their 


you, I—I shall die !” 

The powwow end- 
ed as abruptly as it had commenced. The men 
drew back, and Mr. Hilstrey stood alone, beside 
me. He smote his brow, and then shook his two 
clinched hands in the air in a very dreadful way. 

“Oh, that I had some weapon!” he ground 
out between his white teeth; “I would teach 
these wretches their distance! I have failed! 
You are to give up your jewelry, and promise not 
to reveal this affair for three days. On these con- 
ditions they give us our lives; but mine is dis- 
honored forever !” and he smote his brow more 
smartly than before. 

In the very act of raising my grateful and sym- 
pathetic eyes to his I saw him wink to my perse- 
cutors! Oh, my sinking heart! Oh, my revolted 
soul! Treachery ! 

Mr. Hilstrey was in league with the robbers, 
and had been wrangling with them over the shar- 
ing of the booty ! 

Oh,. the pity of it! So handsome, so agreeable, 
so tender—to be so vile! Oh, incomparable 
traitor ! 

Seeing myself completely in this trio’s power, 
my archangel turned into a Lucifer, my confi- 
dence traded upon, I know not the rationale of 
it, but a burning indignation seized me, and 
turned my fears to lust for vengeance. 
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Silently I unpinned my brooch, unclasped my 
earrings, took off my watch and chain and my 
splendid rings ; drew my purse from my inner 
pocket and counted out some thirty or forty na- 
poleons, its contents; then I unstrapped the 
small scarlét sachel I wore at my belt, and with 
three pairs of greedy, cantling eyes watching every 
motion, I dropped the costly handful into it, 
snapped it shut, and sent it spinning down the 
abyss. 

A yellof impotent rage burst from the defeated 
rascals ; the carriers seized my chair, while their 
confederate glared at me, unresisting. I uttered 
one long cry. of despair ; I closed my eyes that I 
might not see my death; a wild shout struck 
upon my ears—the thud of rushing feet; I was 
saved. 

Panic-smitten by the sudden interruption, my 
would-be murderers dropped me and bolted; the 
hat I knew so well vanished down the pass like a 
white seagull ; I saw my Adonis no more. 

I was surrounded by a crowd of tourists and 
hotel officers; Uncle Jonas pulled me out of the 
chair on to his wet rubber-coat collar aud affec- 
tionately squeezed my 
cheek on to his but- 
tons; I was question- 
ed in a dozen lan- 
guages about my ad- 
venture; I was 
supported, laughing 
and crying, into an- 
other chair by two 
sympathetic Dutch 
gentlemen. 

Having seated my- 
self and hysterically 
assured my andience 
that I was all right 
now, I collapsed, and 
was borne down to 
Staffelhodhe ina 
swoon, as every lady 
of sense should, after 
the danger is over. 

To explain my res- 
cue. The German 
ladies having failed in 
making me compre- 
hend them, had rush- 
ed to the proprietor of 
the hotel with the 
startling tidings that 
they had recognized 
in the two parties a 
pair of burglars ; hay- 
ing been present some 
time before at their 
trial for the burglary 
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of a house in Berne, whose owner, an old lady, 
had been found murdered in bed. In spite of 
strong presumption that the wretches were guilty 
of both crimes, they had beén liberated because 
of insufficient evidence, and had instantly disap- 
peared. Here, then, they were caught in the 
very act of murder ! 

After a vigorous search and a stiff scuffle, tho 
two thieves were captured under one of the chain 
bridges, but Mr. Hilstrey was nowhere to be 
found ; he had vanished like a dream. 

When brought up for trial the rogues confessed 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Hilstrey was not a New York young gentle- 
man ; he was ‘‘ Swell Joe,” a professional cracks- 
man from London, who was ‘doing ” the Rigi, 
for a little Summer pastime. He had employed 
these men on more than one occasion to rob or 
blackmail tourists, and having set the eye of 
business on the American lady, he had set them 
to do the rough part while he himself took the 
more difficult portions of the business in hand. A 
brother of the craft, the old water carrier, who 
had at one time been a diamond polisher in one 
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of the great Amsterdam firms, and who knew 
the value of gems at a glance, had been sent to 
appraise the victim's jewelry as she sat on the 
Kilm, and afterward had identified her to the 
pretended porters. 

Iam happy to say that each of these rogues got 
his deserts. 
- Iam sorry to say that I never recovered my 
jewelry—never ! : 

I do not know whether Iam glad or sorry that 
Mr. Ilfilstrey was caught at last in London, pick- 
ing the diamonds out of a duchess’s diadem and 
substituting paste, in the character of a workman 
for the great jewelers, Bloom & Bjarkvahl. 

And his name was not Hilstrey any more than 
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mine is—(heigh ho!) but some horror like Pig- 
got; and he was so clever and so really cultivated, 
and so rich, that he might have retired long ago 
from his wieked profession, only that he liked the 
adventures of it so much! . 

J should think so! with his rich, musical voice 
and winning smile, and sunny blue eves and 
white brow (the wretch !), his adventures must 
have been one long triumph. 

— But it is just too awfully awful to think of him 
breaking stones on the road, with one half of him 
gray and the other half vellow; and to think of 
him wasting those winning smiles on convicts 
when he might have been lavishing them 
Heigh ho! : 
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By Freprick S. DANIEL. 


THE tendency of Americans to skimming and 
roaming over the globe is on the increase, and, 
though clearly setting at defiance the experience 
and valuable laws of growth that have built up 
nations and national character in the past, seems 
preordained for evolving a new type of earthly 
inhabitants. The compact nationalities of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, have grown during 
a thousand vears through the sticking of their 
peoples to home life, through staying at home and 
taking deep root in their native soils, and not 
through any process of flitting about and borrow- 
ing on all foreign sides. ‘Their national char- 
acter is therefore very distinct and solid. The 
differentiation proceeding from the American 
system, based on compositeness and a keener, 
fiercer individual competition than is even 
dreamed of in those lands, is due to the un- 
precedented concurrence of new country, new 
peop e, new times. Its evolution, for better or 
for worse, is now impossible of arrest, and its 
rapid advance in the chosen direction must be ac- 
cepted as a great fact, exercising a tremendous 
influence at large. No longer will it do to quote 
French restlessness and curiosity, since at the 
present day American restlessness and curiosity 
are on such an infinitely vaster scale, everywhere. 
At home Americans drift ‘on the move”; hie 
from one State, county, city, street, to another, 
whether from whim, love of change, interest or 
other motive; pull down old and put up new; in 
the most fickle manner overhaul and rearrange 
dwellings and streets; pick this or that to pieces 
for reconstruction, from government rules down 
to ideas and methods of private life; conceive 
sudden notions that go to the brink of revolu- 
tionizing society, or pulling down in the morning 
the very dwelling over the heads of sleepers who 


were given no notice the night before. Abroad, 
the scene changes, but their spirit still is on the 
move: there are few things they do not “ get to 
see”; little of the whole big pile of rubbish ac- 
cumulated from the ages that they do not tinker 
with, more or less, circling like hurricanes and 
cyclones around palace and cabin, from land to 
land, while looked upon by the natives as com- 
plete novelties dropped down from the sky. In 
short, a quiet, contented American, if one should 
exist, would be a monster, against nature, a freak 
for a dime museum. LIeaven has bestowed on 
him the genins and the knack to change and 
move, and he is impelled to strike ont on new 
lines and ways, naturally and of necessity ; and to 
expect him*to be other than a quick thinker. 
quick worker, quick mover, and withal a trifle 
unsteady and unreliable, is out of the question. 
Travel, travel’ Yearly old Europe sees a big- 
ger, fresher, lot of Americans. The Atlantic has 
dwindled to the size of a broad river, with ferry- 
boats running on time, to the minute, the ferri- 
age comfortable and growing cheaper, its lowest 
limit being now under a cent a mile. The hard, 
difficult days of the past are far behind, to the 
present generation almost unknown. Statistics 
show that this ferry travel is safer than the rail; 
accidents are rare, and, when they do happen, 
the passengers almost always escape, the routes 
being so thickly traversed. A disabled boat is 
sure to be overtaken by the next one passing. In 
fact, it is such safe traffic that the boats can 
profitably afford to race with each other, run- 
ning no risks, satisfying eager, time-pressed way- 
farers, and breaking *‘ records,” wherein seconds 
count. These splendid steamers are fine speci- 
mens of man’s ingenuity, breasting the billows or 
at their moorings, and-are thoroughly calculated 
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to give persons of a roving disposition, other than 
“stowaways,” a desire to take a little fresh air in 
them outside Sandy Hook. They are so elegantly 
fitted up, the latest appliances are so superb and 
powerful, the cooking is so French, the bars are 
so amply supplied, such snug rooms for smokers 
and card playing ; and there be concerts, with the 
thumping of pianos and the gay banjo, games and 
other doings of folks ‘all in the same boat ” for 
the once. Besides, Europe is at the end of the 
trip, that is to say, a world to see—emphatically 
“‘the new world ” for Americans, all the time, for 
they never are enabled to grasp, still less to con- 
quer, it, seeing that it is so extensive, that it has 
such a heap of things coming down from Adam 
and the dark ages, and is so entirely outside the 
North American lines, in spite of steam, elec- 
tricity and money by the million. 

During the last decade a yearly average of 
500,000 Europeans came to the United States to 
stay, and soon 1,000,000 or more may annually 
land on these shores. Times and tides are lim- 
ited by no law. The Americans are returning 
the compliment of these visits by temporary so- 
journs on the old continent, and the number of 
them flocking there averages close on to 100,000 
the year round, the lowest estimate of the cost 
being $50,000,000 ; the highest, 880,000,000. This 
outlay of money abroad has been the cause of a 
good deal of innocent complaining by some stay- 
at-homes, hotel keepers, newspaper editors, Sum- 
mer-resort impresarios, and other interested par- 
ties. A Wall Street magnate was recently re- 

ported byan ‘interviewer ” to have expressed the 
opinion that the annual migration of well-to-do 
Americans to Europe is something of an injury 
to the national finances, ‘‘a growing drain upon 
the United States, and the cure for it is to make 
our own country interesting.” But money will 
go where it wants to go, it is not a question of 
money at all, and the “drain” is small, even if 
it secured no ‘‘ value received”; and for the rest, 
a country that is not interesting except from the 
money-making point of view cannot be made inter- 
esting suddenly and to order. The magnate is 
further reported as saying: ‘‘ Nature has done 
everything to muke our country interesting.” 
Very true; and a bird, a tree, a flower, a hillside, 
a vale, a river, a lake, should go farther in the 
budget of grand, intellectually appreciable works 
than they do go, but unfortunately they go a little 
way with Americans bent on viewing the singular 
and plural accomplishments of mankind. Such 
natural grandeurs are things to talk of rather 
than to see and to mind, and our furious travelers 
turn away from them in hasty search of the 
“‘done” and the “doing ”—not that man, after 
all, delights them more than nature, but because 
they are curious, and thereby hangs a whole vol- 
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ume of pleasure and business. Why should we 
see the whole of our own country before going to 
Europe? Have we not seen it, and is it not all 
essentially alike and of the whole cloth 2 Do we 
not know our own business, and are we not en- 
titled to try and pick up something new ? What 
are we here for anyway but to see all there is to 
be seen while we are crawling between heaven 
and earth ? Very few have time to explain so 
far, simply contenting themselves with following 
the course of their desires, and certainly the *‘ na- 
tional finances ”’ never enter their heads, monopo- 
lized by their own private exchequers. Alaska 
has no chances asa Summer resort beside invit- 
ing, tempting Europe, and so the youthful tour- 
ist makes up his mind thus: ‘I have so many 
good dollars in my pocket, and I’m off to Europe 
to have a good time, if I have to borrow money 
to get back in the steerage, for I can make more, 
and don’t you forget it!” Likewise the less 
cramped paterfamilias says to his pert and chirpy 
young hopefuls: ‘‘ Yes, you can go to Europe; 
go where you want, to Pekin or Timbuctoo, and 
T'll see that you are waited upon with funds—-go 
ahead !” Surely there is nothing strange in all 
this: folks are not to be deprived of such mag- 
nificent opportunities through sticking to the 
home soil and vegetating like clams and oysters 
in order that the country may grow strong, be 
original, and have a national character. 

The inducements for Americans to go to Eu- 
rope are, as a matter of fact, irresistible. It 
would be impossible for Congress to pass any law 
or to manufacture any public opinion for keeping 
them away from their sights, in order to retain 
all the national money at home circulating in 
trade, and to make them help build up the na- 
tion, pure and simple, from the groundpoint of 
originality, by eschewing all imitation of Euro- 
pean styles, customs and practices. The travel- 


ers are naturally selfish under the circumstances, 


and prefer to consult alone their own interests 
and motives, and accordingly set out to help 
themselves freely to the Promethean fire, and 
to adopt whatever pleases or strikes their fancy. 
Their argument is that it is. advantageous as 
well as agreeable to make the grand rounds and 
see the world, to get knowledge by practical con- 
tact with various peoples, and, as all this has to 
be paid for, so their money goes this way and is 
well spent, thongh it is nobody’s business how 
their private funds are used, treasured or squan- 
dered. It is of no avail to cite for them ancient 
practices or how others are doing, because they 
are convinced that it is necessary for them to 
eee and do Europe, with its many nations and 
800,000,000 of people at the head of civilization. 
This decision, or final settlement, of the matter 
was long since arrived at, even in days when the 
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republic was greener than it is now and before 
the ‘rush ” commenced, and what is now seen 
is only its practical carrying out on a wholesale 
scale continually increasing. 

This year of 1891 promises to show a larger 
bulk of tourists than ever before, and extensive 
preparations have been made by all the steamship 
companies for their expeditious conveyance and 
delightful accommodation. The Spring trade, 
opening favorably, is only a prelude to the 
booked Summer trade of touring, which the 
companies are pleased to encourage by every 
means in their power. It is a highly profitable 
business for the companies, as well as many oth- 
ers, on the European side, who flourish off Amer- 
ican custom ; a lavish custom, by the way, that 
has done a good deal towurd spoiling the attrac- 
tions of the old markets on the scores of taste, 
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genuineness and cheapness. The nobilities ery 
out that the newly enriched Americans have run 
amuck against all their former monopolies along 
their routes of travel, in hotels, shops and other 
public resorts. It is certain that Americans spend 
the most money, and with a freer hand, not only 
because they are the most numerous of all travel- 
ers, but because they carry about with them more 
hard cash than any other squad of pleasure scek- 
ers, or than all other such squads combined. 
Though every American may not have within 
him at home ‘‘the right” to be President, it 
has nevertheless got to be accepted among Eu- 
ropean tradesmen that every American is made 
of money, either a millionaire or on the road 
to become one, and he is conscientiously charged 
accordingly higher prices than anybody else, the 
benefit of a high tariff being invariably given 
him ; on this point no 
Yankee sharpers can 
possibly hoodwink 
those old-world shop- 
keepers, who are still 
sharper and more 
diplomatic. 

Added to the gen- 
eral fascination which 
Europe possesses, 
there are various spe- 
cial reasons leading 
to the flow of Ameri- 
can visitors to its 
shores. Some go to 
satisfy their inquisi- 
tiveness on certain 
points and matters, 
some for business, to 
pick up or drive a 
trade in one way or 
another, some for 
health, some for rec- 
reation, according to 
the doctor's orders, 
some from mere curi- 
osity, but the most go 
on pleasure and 
amusement bent. All 
are in a hurry and are 
hurried: that is the 
inevitable accompani- 
ment of American 
travel They may 
really be able to af- 
ford time and indulge 
in leisure, but prac- 
tically they cannot, 
simply because they 
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do not think they 
can. They have 
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trained themselves to think they have never a 
moment to spare for any leisure, and so of course, 
their system, their principle, holds good every- 
where, in Europe as well as at home. Time is 
precious at home, a business that drives almost 
to desperation and madness ingrafts the habit of 
hurry at home, and hence merely crossing the 
sca does not abate a bit of time’s value or of the 
force of the habit. <‘‘Take your amusement and 
your leisure in a hurry,” is the motto and the 
guide of. American tourists. They never have 
any time to lose, because there is much to see 
and do, a long way to travel, and it has to be 
cone ‘on time.” In a perpetual whirl of hurry, 
they do not conceive of such a thing as forgetting 
moments that enjoyment or leisure whiles away 
unnoticed, and they scrupulously refrain from 
falling into the European habit of taking no note 
of time, and, for their part, invariably know what 
o’clock it is within a fraction. They are pleased 
to call this system a combination of business and 
pleasure, but it is utterly at variance with the 
ways of: Europeans, who consider it passing 
strange, inconceivably eccentric. The one can- 
not see through the other’s code. The Ameri- 
can’s haste is really his chief pleasure, but it often 
acts as a drawback, and visibly wears and tears 
him out quicker than he would fall to pieces on 
the other plan. 

Impelled by their usual craving to dispatch 
quickly every undertaking they take up, it goes 
without saying that the American trave.ers are 
diligent workers when they make sightseeing 
their business. They are keen to observe points 
and to discover what the travelers of other na- 
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tions fail to find. 
Everywhere they 
make themselves 
*“at home,” while 
at the same time 
feeling very much 
, out of tone amidst 
antique surround- 
' ings, very much 
out of place under 
such cramping, 
different _ institu- 
tions and customs, 
and anxious to get 
back home. Sight 
upon sight, grand- 
eur upon grand- 
eur, strikes their 
eyes only to sug- 
gest to their minds 
the query, “Is 
that anything 
‘new ?? All is 
critically sifted 
down to a fine point in practical value. Miles and 
miles of palaces, churches and art galleries impress 
them most with tediousness ; all manner of “old 
masters” become good subjects for jokes and are 
considered as very smart jokers who have played 
tricks on the world. Old masters’ art does not 
bother them, and stands like a schoolboy’s char- 
coal imitation of nature on a board fence, both 
equal upon final analysis. After art, what is 
there ? Standard polyglot literatures, hosts of 
words woven out of the common dictionary to 
convey mainly moonshine, signifying nothing. 
The science and the inventions, what there is of 
both, excite an interest. Business is small, the 
means of locomotion are inferior to those of home, 
the governments are despotic and pretty con- 
temptible-looking concerns, kings and emperors 
ditto, hordes of soldiers and priests at every turn 
are so many eyesores, the lack of hustling go- 
aheadism is sad, and the lack of modern con- 
veniences and ways sadder ; the people are squatty. 
stunted, outlandish, poor, yet distressingly gay 
and happily enjoying themselves. The traveler 
can mainly only talk English with himself, and 
so all the confusing mass is somewhat wearying 
to him, and does increase his hurried gait over 
the circle back homeward, convinced that all is 
better at-home and that henceforth he will be “a 
better American” than ever. In these two last 
hasty conclusions he is egregiously mistaken : he 
will never be the orthodox American that he was 
at starting out, for his glimpse of old Europe will 
remain and have its effect—the effect of impress- 
iveness conveyed through the enlargement of the 
civilized horizon and the field of imitativeness. 
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The transient American traveler, unborn and 
unused to reverence, is somewhat irritated, or, 
rather, disgusted, at seeing so much reverence 
for all sorts of cobwebs, as it were ; in this con- 
nection, his spirit is akin to that which led the 
late Artemus Ward to thump his umbrella against 
a famous English public building to see of what 
it was made, to the great scandal of the custodians 
and other native bystanders. But the permanent 
American sojourner, ‘‘the colonist,” who deserves 
mention, is quite of another way of thinking, and 
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city of Europe, where their money goes farther 
than it would in the costlier and more nearly 
equalized United States. Paris, as ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can paradise,” has the largest, averaging nowa 
membership of 15,000, London containing the 
next most numerous. Freed from home re- 
straints and allowed many privileges abroad, the 
colonists are temporarily disposed to enjoy for- 
eign life as a novelty, to the belittlement of the 
benefits of their native land, the social require- 
ments of their new life affording extremely busy 
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makes it a point to join in the dance, and worship 
with as much reverence as he is capable of the 
entire catalogue of “‘ cobwebs,” all the old things 
and ways. The colonist, being domiciled, has an 
eye to court and fashionable society, and endeay- 
ors hard to ‘‘do at Rome as the Romans do ”— 
the usual strained attempt at an impossibility 
ending in lamentable failure, though truly he is 
irrepressible, and succeeds after a poor way, 
money being his strongest backing. There is a 
small American colony in every large capital and 


occupation in the way of jabbering strange 
tongues, donning strange suits, and otherwise 
becoming proficient in numerous affectations and 
adoptions. Colonizing is evidently a mode of life 
conducive to denationalization and suppressive of 
originality ; but then the American class of ‘‘ab- 
sentees ” abroad are only exercising themselves in 
that art on an amateur scale, and their changed 
ways and acquired lispings will soon wear of 
when they get back into the great Americaa 
hopper, for, possibly, they, may come back. En- 


rope’s cities are extremely 
desirous of holding on to 
them, because they are first- 
class customers as buyers 
and patrons, and besides 
constitute so many centres 
of -attraction for other and 
fresh American visitors, re- 
garded in advance as gilt- 
edged stock. 

The number of steamers 
engaged in this profitable 
passenger trade between the 
New and Old Worlds is of 
course constantly being aug- 
mented to meet the increas- 
ing demands. The latest 
built, such as the Havel, of 
the North German Lloyd 
line, are magnificent speci- 
mens of workmanship, but 
still they leave great im- 
provements to be desired, 
especially in respect to 
speed. The newspapers, 
which are so notoriously ad- 
dicted to indulging in 
verbose padding and inac- 
curacies, have misapplied 
the names of ‘‘ greyhounds” 
and “flyers” to the more 
recent vessels. If these 
could run at a mile a min- 
ute, making the trip from 
New York to Queenstown 
in a couple of days, they 
would come near deserving 
these complimentary desig- 
nations ; but the stern truth 
is, they only make a little 
over twenty miles an hour, 
and less than that on an 
average. It is indeed a very 
notable fact that steam on 
the water has only been 
made to double its speed 
after the long lapse of half 
acentury. The first ocean 
steamers made their ten 
miles an hour, and now, 
after fifty years passed, 
twenty miles an hour is the 
crack rate, leaving little 
room for boasting on the 
part of the advanced age. 
Meanwhile the electric tele- 
graph has wonderfully 
quickened and improved 
during the same lapse of 
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time, or, rather, from the year 1844, the date 
of its discovery, as attested by its greater prac- 
tical speed, simplification, extension by sea cables, 
and in many other ways quite apart from the 
recently attacked “science” of electricity. On 
land steam has made a much better showing, but 
its slow development on water, both on the river 
and the eea, is strikingly remarkable. Speed has 
been craved, yet the inventors and builders have 
not supplied it—have been at fault in filling the 
traveling public’s bill. Whether from failure in 
securing inventive genius, high engineering and 
mechanical talent, from ita neglect or from its 
lacking to put in an appearance, or through in- 
terested causes or simple routine dullness and in- 
ferior management, the fact remains that the At- 
lantic steamers in the year of grace 1891 can only 
uchieve a very small speed at their best, equaled 
by sailing vessels at their best! As at present 
construoted, the steamers are large and long, 
strong and solid, with double and triple propel- 
lers. The new steamers of the North German 
Lloyd line,. representing the largest and most 
modern type of marine architecture, are con- 
strueted of steel and iron throughout, including 
the masts. They. are heavy of themselves, and 
their heaviness is greatly increased by the weight 
of their burdens, of coal, freight and numerous 
passengers, cabin and steerage, thus offering the 
greatest resistance in the water, which is increased 
as speed is increased, and thus the highest power 


obtained from steam is considerably neutralized, 


It has been contended that lighter vessels, not 
heavily laden, for the conveyance of a limited 
number of passengers, propelled by the present 
machinery, would yield a much greater speed ; 
but it has been counter-argued that they would 
not pay as well, and would toss too gayly on the 
waves, and none such have as yet been built. 
Despite all obstacles and objections, it is gen- 
erally agreed that increased speed on the At- 
lantic trip is desirable, and, in view of so much 
progrese elsewhere, its attainment from engineer- 
ing science does not appear to be an impossible 
or unreasonable demand to make. 

The failure of governments to do more for sci- 
ence, in behalf of higher practical advancement, 
than they now do is a mistaken course, especially 
on the part of the American Government, which 
does absolutely nothing of any avail. Since the 
war it could have easily spent, without loss, in 
the cause of science half a billion of dollars, 
taken from the yearly expenditure on army and 
navy (justly cutting both down as extravagant 
sources of waste in times of peace and of contin- 
ual changing) ; for, even if no practical advance 
had been made, the high example so set would 
have influenced and quickened other govern- 
ments and peoples: Twenty millions a year 
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would not be too great a fund for the gather- 
ing, encouraging and rewarding of a corps of 
the best talent in the service of general scientific 
experimentation. There might be red tape and 
mismanagement, there might be failures, but 
some of the experiments might do wonderful 
work, or even stumble upon discovery through 
continual attempt or application, and all would 
theoretically be able to give individual attention 
in the arena of research, confident of reward and 
support, eager to reip fame and fortune. The 
present fashion of leaving discoveries to come 
only through the voluntary, inspired efforts of 
individuals, so many of whom are prevented from 
actively operating and turned away through com- 
pelling causes too numerous for mention, must 
be accountable for the slow rate of discovery, all 
things weighed, that prevails among so many ad- 
vanced nations. Constant and well-supported 
experimentation: during the last: quarter of a 
century, for instance, on‘thé single point of se- 
curing speedier conveyance between the United. 
States and Europe, might have obviated the ex- 
isting disadvantage of having to put up with a. 
twenty-mile-an-hour velocity. 

Almost all of the numerous fleet of steamers 
forming connecting links between the United 
States and Europe were built in Great Britain. 
The English builders have grown to be.experts in- 
putting together strong craft, made of honest ma- 
terial, not only for their own supporting com- 
merce, but for foreign orders. Their plant and 
skill are now so extensive and meritorious as to 
amount well-nigh to a monopoly, beside which the 
struggling builders of other nations are at a terri- 
ble disadvantage, not being able to afford exper- 
iments or large outlays. The English vessels are 
universally pronounced good enough for comfort 
and safety, admirably and judiciously handled ; 
but their great failing is in the item of speed, 
and it is a capital one nowadays in the eyes of the 
hurried nation that, after all, uses and pays for 
them. American ingenuity, upon getting fair 
treatment on the high seas, may yet be the one 
to supply the deficiency. 

The Americans and English are the only great 
traveling nations, the Americans well in the lead 
to-day. More living Americans than English 
have traveled on the Continent, though the first 
dwell three thousand miles away, and the second, 
twenty miles, a difference due to the more abun- 
dant means of Americans, their roving disposi- 
tion, and also the fact that they are not islanders. 
French, Germans, Russians, Italians, Spaniards 
are not travelers to any mentionable extent. 
Though jammed close together, any one of these 
peoples sees very little of the adjoining ones ; the 
visiting done between them is strictly limited to 
absolute necessity, and to a minimum of pleasure 
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tours. Each, through strong national spirit, in 
which enter feelings engendered by secular rival- 
ries and animosities, tastes and prejudices, re- 
mains steadily at home, fully occupied, each ab- 
sorbed in its own delights, sights and magnili- 
cence, each estimating that it bears the palm of 
excellence over the rest of mankind. This is 
patriotism, of the church-steeple, ancient sort, 
possibly, yet it is patriotism, or deep-rooted local 
attachment and love. There are, moreover, gov- 
ernmental and financial restrictions operating 
against their intercourse. They are not moneyed 
peoples; on the contrary, poor, not even the 
French having *‘ money to throw away on travel,” 
and they, among all, are least inclined to ventur- 
ing outside their own frontiers. The Germans 
travel a little. Spaniards, out of Spain, are nearly 
as rare as Moors on the rest of the Continent. 
Russians are compelled to stay at home by the 
Czar, a few oceasionally being allowed to slip 
away from his tyrannized domains to inspect the 
leading capitals. Italians make the most of their 
incurable poverty in their own land, which they 
are highly pleased to denominate ‘‘ the beautiful.” 
In view of this cramped state of all the other na- 
tions, the utter luck of competition, the Amer- 
icans and English claim the earth, and, as trav- 
clers, take it. Both go around with the almighty 
dollar in their pockets, and freely lay it out in 
seeing the world. There are no longer any diffi- 
culties in their getting to see whatever they want 
to see, their present facilities are enormous, and 
to circle the globe or to visit any part of it is as 
éasy for them as to stay at home. 

The accommodations for ocean travel have so 
multiplied that a trip across is attended with less 
lifficulty and discomfort than voyaging a similar 
distance within the Union. The two charactertisic 
interior saloon pictures, given in connection with 
this article on pages 541 and S44, represent views 
on the new steamers Ace], Spree and Lahn, of 
the North German Lloyd Line. The main sa- 
loon of the first cabin is situated amidships, for- 
ward of the boilers and engines, this being con- 
sidered the most favorable position on the ship 
by old and experienced ocean travelers. Occupy- 
ing the entire width of the steamer, and propor- 
tionate in length, it presents a truly magnificent 
appearance, being splendidly lighted and per- 
fectly ventilated by means of large skylights in 
the centre and by numerous portholes along the 
side. The ladies’ cabins are, if possible, even 
more luxurious in their appointments, as no ex- 
pense has been spared to contribute to the ar- 
tistic appearance, as well as to the real comfort 
of these boudoirs. 

If the first-cabin passage is luxurious, the 
second is also very comfortable, and the third- 
class has undergone improvements. The steerage 
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passage is the source of the greatest income to the 
steamers, which are, therefore, designed with the 
aim of bringing over huge cargoes of emigrants, 
living freight that pays best. A suggestive spec- 
tacle is presented by the thousands of emigrants 
embarking on the big ships, which bear them re- 
joicing on their way to new homes and new fort- 
unes. All nationalities, languages, types and cos- 
tumes are represented in the throngs that muster 
and sweep the decks with their bundles and boxes, 
pans and kettles. Long before the steamers start 
they settle down contentedly in their assigned 
quarters, rough as they are, and sit ready around 
the long board tables for the square meal whic! 
the stewards administer to them, and regularly 
continue to furnish during the six ox seven days’ 
steaming, regardless of wind or weather.; Thev. 
too, have their amusements on board, songs, 
chats, strolls on the open deck, all with the prized 
advantage of the speediest transfer over the roll- 
ing waters to the El Dorado of “ Castle Garden.” 
This flocking in the steerage is very zealously 
fostered by the steamship lines, by means of cir- 
culars, posters, and innumerable glittering ac- 
counts mailed direct to the emigrants at their 
homes, and so they help to keep up and increase 
the emigration fever existing in the old countries. 

The returning American travelers are: also re- 
joiced to embark homeward bound, with all the 
goods and effects that can conveniently pass the 
customhouse guardians, who are a troublesome 
set. This material baggage is the smallest and 
most insignificant part of their return load, how- 
ever, for they come back rather heavily burdened 
with their European recollections and ‘loings, tc 
be thereafter retailed privately and publicly. 
Their foreign acquirements are numerous. Cer- 
tain terms and idiomatic turns of expression that 
struck them all o‘heap while abroad are, at once 
on landing, put into circulation as additions to 
the language, and thus, between their directly 
imported incorporations and those manufactured 
in the country itself, owing to foreign influence, 
English is mutilated and robbed of its original 
purity. The importations are increasing, for the 
taste of traveling abroad, once acquired, grows 
apuce, and the consequence is repeated trips. 
The example so set of going over. is contagious, 
and the desire to go is rapidly spreading through. 
out the length and breadth of the Union, though 
the bulk of the travel is confined to the northern, 
eastern. and western sections. People in the South 
have been accustomed to stay at home through 
inclination, arising from sedulously cultivated do- 
mestic habits, and they are also now rather com- 
pelled to remain there, as their new industrial 
enterprises require close and constant attention, 
though there is a goodly number among the re- 
cently enriched who do go over. 
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‘CIN AN INSTANT SHE WAS ON HIS BREAST, CLINGING THERE AS 
IF NO EARTHLY POWER SHOULD PART THEM.” 
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By Scorr CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


A DREARY, dismal wind was blowing from the westward ; 
blowing from over the sea and driving inland a disagreeable 
mixture of fog and drizzle; blowing grimly across wide 
stretches of mud flats and marsh land, and wafting through 
the silent and well-nigh deserted streets of Helmshear a 


most displeasing odor of stagnant waters from the boggy 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—35. 


fens and outlying lowlands. Here 
and there from a window a light glim- 
mered feebly, looking faded and hag- 
gard through the murky atmosphere ; 
the broad flagstone pavements were 
slippery with mud, deposited by the 
feet of laborers as they had hurried 
homeward from their day's toil; the 
fog and drizzle hung like a dense 
cloud, enveloping the town and lend- 
ing to trees and buildings a huge, 
looming indistinctness, not unlike a 
mirage. It was a third twenty-four 
hours of cheerless, chilling, dismal, 


IT WAS A FIERCE, DESPERATE FACE. ... A 
FACE STAMPED BY IGNORANCE AND DE- 
PRAVITY.”” 
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dreary weather ; although the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty had aged only to September. 

The single town clock which Helmshear boasted 
of possessing was striking ten. The deep voice 
of the bell resounded solemnly on the heavy night 
air, reverberating with a strangely muffled tone, 
and barely reaching the ears of two men who 
were entering the town by one of the northern 
highways. Both paused awhile to listen, and 
one of them counted the strokes of the bell 
half aloud. 

They were ill-appearing individuals, wearing 
woolen shirts, and dark, heavy suits on which 
the drizzling fog had collected and stood in 
gathering drops. The faces of both were masked 
by beards of several days’ growth, but their halr— 
what little could be seen below their dark woolen 
caps—was cropped close, down to their thick 
necks. One would say they had walked a long 
distance, for their shoes were worn and soiled, 
their clothing bespattered with mud. They were 
about the same age—between forty and fifty ; 
sturdily built and apparently possessed of great 
strength. The left sleeve of one hung empty 
from the shoulder, as though he had lost an arm. 
Both stood motionless, listening intently, till the 
last stroke of the bell had sounded gloomily upon 
their ears. 

‘Ten o’clock,” said he of the empty sleeve, in 
a deep, husky tone, which seemed to originate 
from some unaccountable quarter between his 
throat and his lungs. The face of the speaker 
was the most villainous one of the two. THis hard 
features were much weather-beaten and worn by 
his fifty years of life, and the naturally harsh ex- 
pression of his countenance was not improved by 
the habitually sullen and hangdog look from the 
black eyes beneath his beetling brows. It wasa 
fierce, desperate face—the last face in the world 
in which one would ever look to find merey, pity, 
appreciation, or any one of the nobler attributes 
of humankind ; a face stamped by ignorance and 
depravity. 

«Ten o’clock. Sixteen hours sence we started, 
and a beastly walk across that stretch o’ rough 
country.” 

“*Specially when out o’ trainin’, like we,” re- 
sponded the other, laughing grimly, as at some 
pertinent thought. 

“Let’s get on; we ain’t no time to lose,” was 
the reply; and with heads shrugged well down 
into their coats they continued their way and en- 
tered the town together. 

“‘Do ye know where he lives ?” inquired the 
second speaker, as they proceeded. 

‘‘Not the percise spot; but I have directions. 
IT can find it.” 

‘* How’s the baby now ?” 

“Bad! She’s crying like a good un; but I'll 
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soon fix her. We’re nigh there at last, thank 
God!” He drew his outer coat—a short reefer— 
closer about him, fastening an extra button ; and 
their conversational inclination apparently being 
over, they trudged onward through the mud, side 
by side, in silence. 

For a quarter of a mile their way lay through 
the humbler portion of the town. Nearly all the 
houses were shrouded in darkness ; in the narrow, 
deserted streets the fog and gloom were even 
more dense than in the open country from which 
they had come. If their business was evil, there 
was little need of caution, for hardly an inhab- 
itant of the town was abroad this cheerless, dis- 
mal night. Once, as they passed, a dog in a 
neighboring yard ran down to the fence and 
growled menacingly, as if assured of his ability 
for character discrimination ; and the nearer of 
the two men kicked .viciously at the -ence and 
joined in the growl, whereupon the dog barked 
londly. F 

“Shut up!” cried the man with the empty 
sleeve: and he turned upon his companion a 
fierce, brutal look, which rivaled in its ferocity 
that of the brute in the yard. ‘Would you wake 
the town !” 

The other vouchsafed no reply, and they moved 
on again, increasing their speed a trifle. Turn- 
ing at length into a broader thoroughfare. they 
walked even more rapidly; and once, hearing 4 
person approaching on the opposite side of the 
street, they simultaneously drew back, close to 4 
wall, and waited silently till he had passed, and 
his footsteps died away in the distance. Pro- 
ceeding on their way, a short walk brought them 
to a better section of the town. They passed sev- 
eral fine estates, the houses standing far back 
from the street, and reached by broad gravel 
driveways. At one in particular they paused a 
moment to gaze; not, indeed, that there wa: 
much to be seen in the darkness, but rather that 
the place seemed to awaken an interest in both— 
since both stopped as of one accord. 

It was the residence of Mr. Bramley Croft, the 
manufacturer of stee. by a patent process ; a self- 
made man, known to be fabulously wealthy, and 
whose extensive factories gave employment to half 
the men in Helmshear. His house was the grand- 
est in the county. Jt stood a hundred yards from 
the street, and was surrounded by great forest 
trees, oaks and beeches, whose widely spreading 
branches seemed to form one huge arbor abore 
the smoothly shaven lawn, which was embellished 
by several fancy flower beds and many designs of 
rural ornamentation. A massive iron fence sep- 
arated the estate from the street. In the Sum- 
mer months the grounds were like a wonderful 
fairyland, the like rarely found in the heart of a 
busy town. But Bramley Croft would never have 
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dreamed of locating far distant from the spot oc- 
eupied by his huge manufactories. 

The two men peered for a moment across the 
broad lawn into the almost impenetrable gloom, 
then strode on again without speaking. A few 
steps brought them before a low building, stand- 
ing close by the street, and adjoining the grounds 
mentioned. It was evidently a new structure, for 
it was handsomely designed in a recently popular 
style of architecture, and was built of stone, with 
face unfinished. The broad window upon either 
side of the wide, arched entrance was of heavy 
German plate, and across each might have been 
read, in large gold letters : 


HELMSHEAR TRUST. 


On a brass plate affixed to the front of the 
building was a schedule of the corporation; the 
most observable names being: Bramley Croft, 


president ; Philip Kendrick, cashier. Below these | 


came the names of the directors in smaller letters. 

Both men gazed curiously at this building as 
- they passed, then glanced at each other; and both 
laughed, with a kind of grim humor. 

A few minutes later they were standing before 
a wooden house in one of the side streets : an un- 
pretentious dwelling, setting a little back from 
the sidewalk, and having a small yard in front 
containing a bed of flowers, some in bloom. 
None of these details claimed the attention of 
the two men. They were gazing at the window, 
where, though the curtain was drawn, yet illu- 
mined by a lamp which burned in the room, a 
small plate of lettered glass could be plainly read. 


EpWARD GRANTLEY, M.D., 
SURGEON. 

“Here “tis,” said the man with the empty 
sleeve, laying his hand upon the low wooden 
gate. 

“* Shall I come ?” asked the other, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘*Yes—what matters ?” was the reply; and the 
former carefully opening the gate, they entered. 
“Leave me to do the talking,” he added in an 
undertone ; and his comrade nodded. 

The vigorous ringing of the bell was answered 
by the doctor himself, He flung the door wide 
open and stepped back a little, that the light 
from his hall lamp might fall upon his callers. 
He was tall, but admirably molded ; very broad 
and square across the shoulders; with a look of 
power and a natural grace of bearing which were 
at once fascinating and provocative of a feeling 
of awe. It was that erect, muscular figure with 
which some graduates step forth from college 
after a careful course of physical training. It 
had been so developed, but there was nothing in 
his refined, delicately cut face indicative of the 
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athlete. His forehead was broad and high, sur- 
mounted by light, curling hair; one or two faint 
lines about the eyes denoted an habitual expres- 
sion of thought; a smvothly shaven face and a 
pale complexion. Ilis eves were blue, but of that 
deep hue which at times, when flashing in a 
sudden glance, appears almost black. Ie looked 
to be about thirty-five ; he was thirty-two. 

There was a troubled expression upon his 
countenance when he opened the door; a look 
which, to an acute observer, would have been the 
shadow of his interrupted thoughts. He flashed 
upon his visitors a quick, questioning glance, 
then surmised their business, secing the empty 
sleeve of the foremost. 

‘“‘Be you the doctor?” asked the latter, 
abruptly ; and his black eyes were fixed upon the 
surgeon's face in a piercing stare. 

Dr. Grantley bowed gravely, and motioning 
with his hand for them to enter, closed the door 
and led them into his office. It was a small 
room, neatly furnished. A German student lamp 
burned upon a centre table, upon which lay 
an open book—a scientific work—and several 
sheets of paper, some covered with writing. 
There was a bookcase filled with volumes, nearly 
all appertaining to his special study; a desk in 
one corner ; a large easy-chair; a few pieces of 
bric-a-brac 5 a pair of knightly figures in bronze 
upon the mantel, and several paintings in oil 
upon the walls. A thermometer would have 
registered low in the room, for the coals were 
dead in the open grate; a fact which, in his 
eager pursuit of knowledge, the young physician 
had failed to observe. 

The three occupants of the room presented a 
strange picture, as they stood for one instant 
after entering. The two strangers with soiled, 
mud-stained garments on which the gathered 
moisture faintly glittered in the lamplight; both 
powerful men ; but the grand, herculean form of 
the surgeon seemed to dwarf them, as he stood 
regarding them in that passing moment. The 
fierce eyes of the man with the empty sleeve 
were fixed, half in question, half in menace, upon 
the surgeon’s face; as if he would read in that 
grave, passive countenance something of its 
owner’s character—something of which he dared 
not inquire. But the face of a doctor is cryptic 
page. 

The surgeon resumed his seat by the table, and 
waved his hand toward chairs, which his visitors 
took. 

“What is the trouble ?” he inquired, in a deep, 
placid tone. 

“Tye hurt my arm. 
have her fixed.” 

The voice and manner of the speaker betrayed 
his feelings. Ife was unpossessed of the requisite 


An accident! I must 
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cunning to conceal the fact that desperation and 
fear alone drove him to seeking surgical aid ; 
his bearing expressed, as plainly as words would 
have done: ‘‘ And, curse you ! be not inquisitive, 
but fix her and let me go my way!” It was the 
wild beast, driven to seeking human succor ; it 
was the desperado, fiercely chancing perhaps his 
life on the turn of a card. 

Apparently the surgeon was unconscious of the 
stranger’s manner. 

“How did it happen ? Let me see the wound,” 
he replied, in a seemingly careless tone, which 
belied the interest of the speaker, who drew his 
chair a little closer to that of his visitor and ad- 
justed the flame of his lamp to burn more 
brightly. 

“‘T was coming across the moorland,” the man 
replied, speaking slowly and releasing his arm 
from the sling in which it was carried. “I 


wouldn’t ’a’ let her go so long, but I thought” 


she’d heal all right. There—there she is !” 

He had carefully drawn up the sleeve of his 
dark, woolen shirt, and unwinding a blood- 
stained strip of cloth from about his arm, ex- 
posed the wound to the surgeon’s gaze; at the 
same time fixing that fierce, piercing look upon 
the latter’s face. . 

The surgeon’s lips seemed to compress a little 
more closely as he drew the wounded member 
into the brilliancy of his lamp; the light in the 
stranger’s eyes burned with a fiercer intensity ; his 
brutal jaws seemed to have suddenly set, in a 
mad, resolute purpose; his brawny right hand, 
held back by his side, was clinched, as for the 
delivery of a blow. Without speaking, the sur- 
geon rose and went into the adjoining room. 
The wounded man, as if about to follow, half 
sprang from his chair; and his comrade would 
have spoken but for the other’s commanding 
gesture of silence. The expression on the faces 
of both was that of desperate determination. The 
surgeon returned at the end of a minute, bringing 
a basin of warm water and a sponge. 

‘*You have been shot,” he said, coolly, as he 


entered, and opening a drawer in the table, he. 


took therefrom a bundle of lint and some band- 
ages. : 

“Yes,” replied the man, who seemed to 
breathe more easily, observing the motive of the 
doctor’s withdrawal. ‘‘ It’s what comes o’ fooling 
with a pistol. Anaccident! How does she look ?” 

“It is badly inflamed; it must have proper 
care.” 

An expression of relief crossed the stranger’s 
face at the surgeon’s seeming nonchalance. 

“‘T was trying to fix a pistol,” he said, in an 
explanatory manner ; ‘‘she went off in my hand ; 
you can see where the bullet went in and came 
out.” 
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‘Yes; rather unfortunate,” said the doctor, 
with that air of impenetrable gravity. «Step 
here by the table, and hold your arm over the 
basin ; I will dress it for you.” 

The man arose and walked to the table— 
walked with so apparent an effort at gentlencas 
that Dr. Grantley smiled within himself and 
thought: “The big brute has a heart, after all.” 

For several minutes no word was spoken. The 
only sound was the dripping back into the basin 
of the water from the sponge ; and, once, a little, 
suppressed ejaculation, uttered by the man as the 
surgeon operated on a supersensitive part. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour the man, his 
arm neatly bandaged in clean, white linen, re- 
sumed his coat and drew some money from his 
pocket. 

“Tt will require dressing to-morrow ; you maz 
pay then, if you prefer,” said the surgeon, drying 
his hands upon a towel. 

“Tl pay now—then you’ll be sure o’ getting 
it,” replied the man, gruffly. ‘‘I mayn’t have 
none to-morrow !” 

‘‘ Whether you have or not,” said the surgeon, 
quietly, ‘‘come to me to-morrow and have the 
wound examined ; it may cost you dearly to neg- 
lect it.” Then, as he accepted the amount of his 
charge, he added, in a deep, serious tone, much 
as if he feared he had not made his instruction 
sufficiently impressive: ‘‘I wish you to remem- 
ber! I do not care much for your money, my 
friend—but I would save your arm !” 

The stranger’s face paled. For several mo- 
ments he gazed into the speaker’s grave, compas- 
sionate eyes ; then the harsh expression upon his 
countenance seemed to soften a little, and when 
he spoke the gruffness was partially gone from 
his voice. 

“Is she so bad as that? I’ll come, and—and 
thanks to you! Is there a tavern handy ?” 

“Yes ; just below here, on the first cross street. 
It is called the Blackbird; there is a red lantern 
above the door. Keep your arm covered while 
sleeping.” 

As if he would thank him if he knew just how 
to express himself, the man looked the surgeon 
in the face; then, turning suddenly upon his 
comrade, he said, abruptly : 

«*Come !” 

He strode heavily from the room and opened 
the outer door ; his comrade followed closely be- 
hind him. The door closed with a bang, and again 
the two men stood in the dark, gloomy street. 

The clock upon the Helmshear ‘Townhouse 
struck eleven. The fog and drizzle had devel- 
oped into a dismal rain ; the water was beginning 
to collect in pools upon the pavements ; the night 
air struck the wounded man with a chill. 

‘* TIe’s a good un!” he muttered, with an oath, 
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and paused to fasten his coat sleeve closer about his 
neck and glance back at the surgeon’s house. 
«‘He’s a good fellow! Did you hear him call me 
his friend ? I’d do him a turn, if it come my 
way.” 

“Tow does she feel now ?” 

«Good ! she’s stopped crying. I told you I’d 
fix her. Come! I’m cold—I’m tired.” 

‘They passed through several streets, the wound- 
ed man leading the way, and, apparently forget- 
ful of the tavern for which he had inquired, ev- 
idently seeking a certain locality. At length he 
paused before a house, and after searching 
through his pockets till he had secured a match, 
flashed 2 momentary light upon the doorplate. 

| Expressing his satisfaction by a growl and a 
curse, he seized the bell knob and pulled it vi- 
ciously. 

Edward Grantley resumed his seat and his 
book. ‘There was a perplexed look upon his pale, 
handsome face as he did so, and he said, mus- 
ingly, half aloud : 

‘An odd circumstance! That wound was 
never inflicted by himself—an utter impossi- 
bility. I have heard of nothing wrong in the 
neighborhood ; I will watch the papers for a few 
days.” : 


Crapter II, 


Tr was no secret; all Ifelmshear knew of it— 
the estrangement of Dr. Grantley and Ada Croft. 
The old maids gossiped about it, with a pitying, 
soulful gaze in their eyes—and I fear, alas ! with 
a half-tickled smile in their sleeve, that indica- 
tions were of an addition to their ranks. The 
young maids gossiped, also; but in hushed, con- 
fiding tones, and with a more genuine sympathy 
than their elder sisters.) Why not? They had 
hopes ; human nature was no different in Helm- 
shear than elsewhere. The young men and the 
old gossiped along with the others, but gazed 
with unalloyed compassion on the worthy doctor, 
when they passed him by upon the street: but 
this feeling is more characteristic of men than of 
women. for their hearts are softer and more gen- 
erous in love affairs—though many, perhaps, 
think otherwise. 

But Bramley Croft had declared that the mar- 
riage of his only danghter to Edward Grantley, 
surgeon, was out of the question, and a thing not 
to be thought of; and when Bramley Croft de- 
elured his fa/, it had come to be generally admit- 
ted that the affair was done. And however their 
hearts may have felt in rezard to the unfortunate 
luvers, the faces of the people of Helmshear were 
expressive of sympathy—at least upon snch occa- 

sions as when unlikely the observation of the 
“wealthy magnate. 
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The frequent calls of Dr. Grantley at the Croft 
mansion had suddenly ceased. To be welcomed 
only as a casual friend of the magnate’s daughter 
was painfully alien to the young physician’s proud 
nature; the time for that had passed since his 
aspirations had been made known and an alliance 
declined. So his visits had stopped abruptly, and 
when Bramley Croft and Dr. Grantley met upon 
the street they bowed coldly, each to the other, but 
they did not speak. 

Dr. Grantley, upon the completion of his 
course of study, had immediately taken up his 
residence in Helmshear and advertised for prac- 
tice. It was not long in coming; his charges 
quickly became known as being more moderate 
than those of his established brethren ; his suc- 
cessful treatment of several critical cases soon 
fixed upon him a reputation of skillfulness and 
ability ; his quiet, natural gravity of manner, at 
first uncomfortably impressive, was soon ascribed 
to his interest in his patients, and as a result of 
his accumulated knowledge ; and Edward Grant- 
ley, at the end of five years, found himself with 
his star high in the ascendant. He was possessed 
of but little means other than such as had ac- 
crued to him from his professional labors; but his 
practice had developed to goodly proportions, and 
being a person of severely studious habits, hia ¢x- 
penditures were small, and he had already ac- 
quired a sufficient property to enable him to 
easily gratify moderate desires. 

He was popular—as the word goes; particu- 
larly with the poorer class of Helmshear. Lis 
services were in frequent demand in cases where 
a remuneration for the same was highly improb- 
able; but they were always forthcoming, and 
always with that gentle, kindly rendering which 
awakened for him a feeling of almost loving ap- 
preciation. 

His household consisted only of himself and an 
aged housekeeper, one Mrs. Muggs, a widow, 
whose especial characteristics were her scrupu- 
lously cleanly habits and an affliction of deafness 
—this latter inconvenience in her capacity being 
partially overcome by the hanging of a slate upon 
the front door, which slate Mrs. Muggs examined 
regularly each fifth minute, whenever the doctor 
was out. 

To rehearse the story of Edward Grantler's 
meeting and loving Ada Croft would be to retell 
a twice-told tale; the casualties of that love. and 
its mishaps, alone claim our attention. 

It was the day following the events related in 
the opening chapter. The fog and drizzle had 
disappeared from the face of nature; the warm 
sunshine which lit the roofs and spires of Helm- 
shear penetrated a network of leaves and lay in 
golden patches on the soft earth in a secluded 


__ retreat of a wooded district just outside the town. 
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The afternoon was drawing to a close ; the rays 
of the western sun shed a soft amber light among 
the oaks and beeches ; where, beneath one of the 
great gnarled monarchs, alone, and leaning 
against the rough bark, a woman was standing, 
gazing thoughtfully upon the ground, and in the 
depth of her meditation heedless of the music of 
the birds and the rustling of the gentle south 
wind through the branches 1 above her. 

She was over the medium height, but not 
markedly tall, and was dressed in a closely fitting 
suit of dark woolen material which clearly dis- 
played the admirable contour of her person. 
Upon the ground at her feet lay a carriage whip 
with a silver handle, also a pair of driving 
gloves, which would strike one as being small, 
even for a lady, were not the white, perfect 
hands which wore them to be seen clasped just 
below her lithe, graceful waist. By common 
consent she would have been called a remarkably 
handsome woman. Her complexion was that of 
a brunette, but not dark; and her abundant 
hair was brown rather than black, and grew low 
upon her broad forchead. Her eyes were large 
and expressive, filled with a languor which, like 
her bright, moist lips, told of a warm, passionate 
nature; but her clearly cut chin denoted a firm- 
ness of character wonderful in one of that ardent 
nature which her other facial lineaments implied. 
Little wonder that Edward Grantley had fallen 
deeply in love with Ada Croft. 

A sudden, sharp chattering of the birds over 
her head roused the woman from her reverie ; 
she glanced upward, then quickly bent her head 
and listened. She was right in her conjecture ; 
the rapid beat of a horse's hoofs sounded from 
the hard road a short distance away. 

A flood of color mantled her lovely cheek ; she 
half sprang from the little mound on which she 
was standing, then drew back, trembling, in a 
kipd of frightened ecstasy ; and pressing her un- 
gloved hand upon her breast, she gazed eagerly 
through the trees, her breath coming quick and 
sharp, her bosom heaving in a strange, ungovern- 
able emotion. 

The hoofbeats stopped ; then sounded closer ; 
then stopped again, and a soft, peculiar whistle 
sounded on the air. 

The blush upon her face deepened ; a light— 
the light of an intense, passionate love—glowed in 
her eyes; the little hand was pressed more 
fiereely upon her heaving bosom, as if to restrain 
her; she trembled violently, then yielded to an 
influence she could not control, as she heard the 
rapid steps of one approaching. 

“Ned! Ned } my Ned?” 

In an instant she was on his breast, clinging 
there as if no earthly power should part them. 
Tle threw his soft hat upon the grass at his fect ; 
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& warm ray of sunshine, falling between the leafy 
branches, lighted his short, curling hair like 
gold, as, folding her in his powerful arms, he bent 
low his head and kissed her. 

Her passion was greater than his; but her joy 
was not greater, nor her love deeper. She 
twined her arms about him in the abandonment 
to her emotion, and her upturned, brilliant eyes 
glistened with a moisture approaching to tears. 

‘©Oh, Ned! Ned! Tam with you again !” 

He kissed again her warm, moist lips; and 
though ardently given, the kiss was the kiss of 
one who would have laid down his life to have 
served her; who held her honor immensurably 
above his own happiness. He laid his hand lov- 
ingly upon her cheek, suffused with blushes ; and, 
tenderly pressing her head to his bosom, looked 
gravely into her uplifted eyes. 

«Yes, yes, my darling Ada, once again,” he 
answered, in his deep, musical tone, ineffably 
gentle. *‘It has been a long week to me.” 

“Oh, Ned,” gazing fondly up into his face ; 
‘to you, you great impassive darling !—think 
what it has been to me! You have your profes- 
sion—a panacea for enn? ; whilst I, my sole 
occupation—and I know I should blush to confess 
it—has been to anticipate the moments to this 
one. Oh, Ned, those tiresome philosophers tell 
us that every minute in an hour may be divided 
ever and ever so many times — infinitesimally, 
to quote their harrowing brevity; and do you 
know, Ned, since our separation I have grown to 
believe that they really do know what “they are 
talking about !” 

He smiled gravely—he rarely laughed aloud. 
There was a faint tingeing of color, now, in his 
grand, classic face, usually, so pale; and his eyes 
beamed with a light never scen save in her 
presence. 

“JT think so, too; it has, indeed, 
very long.” 

“Oh, Ned, longer than words can tell ; I have 
thought this day and hour would never come. 
And, wicked, wicked Ned, do you know that you 
are late ?” 

“True—forgive me. I was detained at the 
office, just as I was about to leave, by a rough 
fellow who has a bad arm. I dressed it for him 
last night. instructing him at the time to come 
to me again to-day ; and, as he was about leaving 
town, I could not well refuse him my immediate 
attention. Moreover, I could not neglect what I 
felt was my duty. for his arm is badly inflamed, 
and will cause him serious trouble unless he gives 
it proper care. IT eould not put him aside, even 
for you, dear. Will vou forgive me ?” 

as Forgive y you ! oh, Ned, you never did aught 
to ask forgiv eness of me. [am unworthy of vou, 
with your great, noble, generous heart.” And 
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the woman’s voice trembled a little, as though 
tears would relieve her, and she laid her warm 
face close against his neck. 

He pressed her hard in his powerful embrace 
and laughed softly. 

“Ah, little flatterer! did not your tiresome 
philosopher also tell you that there may be no 
correspondence between things as they really are 
and as they appear to us? We regard lightly 
these clandestine meetings—we know their real 
object ; but how would they appear to others, 
were they to become known ? I more than half 
believe that I am doing you a wrong to permit 
them. But tell me, dear, what is the outlook at 
home? Is there any indication of his relenting 
—of his revoking his decision ?” 

The young surgeon’s eyes grew suddenly 
troubled, and the old cloud of anxiety settled 
upon his face. The hand he held trembled a 
little in his grasp. 

«Oh, Ned, you have taken away the unalloyed 
bliss of the moments; for the time I had ceased 
to remember my father’s cruel sternness. Don’t 
let us speak of that now ; don’t let us think of 
it; let us forget everything, save that we are to- 
gether.” She wound her lithe arms about his 
neck, and pressed her soft, warm lips against his 
cheek, the great love in her heart seeking vainly 
for outward expression. His murmured tone 
dwelt fondly upon her name; he caressed her 
lovingly; but the faint flush faded from his 
cheek, and a momentary expression of resentment 
crossed his face. 

“God forgive his unreasonable pride,” he said, 
bitterly ; “‘God forgive him, as I could, if I 
could but feel I am indeed unworthy. But we 
must meet things bravely, dear; we must over- 
come obstacles if we would attain a lofty goal.” 

Her own face was paler now; the moment of 
that passionate meeting had passed ; she looked 
into his anxious face with a new light in her 
beautiful eyes. His troubled tone roused that 
in her character which her firmly cut chin de- 
noted ; and when she spoke her rich low voice 
thrilled with the eloquence of her love and de- 
termination. - 

««Never mind, Ned—my Ned ! never fear! It 
can make no difference; it cannot alter my de- 
termination ; it cannot affect my promise to you. 
I am yours, Ned, irrevocably yours. When I first 
promised that, Ned, I was the happiest woman on 
earth; Iam now, Ned; I am now, despite our 
separation, despite his opposition. Ned, don’t 
look so troubled! You will not let that change 
you—you will not let that part us! Oh, Ned, am 
I too bold? I know Iam; but, Ned, if you love 
as I do, in the eyes of God he has no right to 
part us. I know I am bold; but, Ned, it’s be- 
cause I speak for our hopes and our happiness— 
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what should be left unsaid! I would sooner die, 
Ned, than be lost to your love.” 

‘*Ah, my sweet Ada, that love is surely yours, 
whatever may happen.” 

“‘ Whatever may happen, Ned ? 
mean ?” 

““We cannot foresee events, dear. Should the 
knowledge of our meetings reach him he would 
take immediate means to thwart them. I half 
feel, for your own sake, that they should be dis 
continued, even though it give us both pain. 
Our love will not be the less stead fast ——” 

“Ned !” she cried, interrupting him with sud- 
den vehemence, glancing with a piteous, fright- 
ened look into his grave eyes ; ‘‘ Ned, don’t speak 
like that! don’t look like that! Steadfast !— 
have we not promised it shall be eternal ?”? Then 
she asked, impetuously, as if moved by a sud- 
den thought: ‘‘Ned, in case of an emergency 
—in case of an ultimate exigence, what would 
you do ?” 

‘“Indeed, my darling Ada, I cannot tell. 1 
am in a peculiar position; Iam placed between 
my great love for you and my desire to act man- 
fully and honorably. I am ashamed to confess 
that I cannot, at this moment, see my duty 
clearly. In the case of which you speak, that 
duty might, as it frequently is to men at a critical 
time, be to me plainly presented : rest assured I 
should act according to that presentation.” 

“« But, Ned !” she cried, spurred by his gravity 
and gentle firmness, ‘‘if he should wish me te 
marry another; should insist—command——” 

“In that case——” he interrupted her quickly, 
in the fierce tone of one goaded to desperation ; 
then he stopped. 

“<Yes, Ned, in that case—what ?” she whis- 
pered, eagerly. 

«Alas, Ada! I should feel myself tied; I 
should——” 

«But, Ned—Ned ! were I to refuse, were_I to 
rebel against such injustice, were I to brave his 
anger, and—Ned ! I am of age—were I to leave 
his roof, rather than comply—what then, Ned ?” 

The surgeon gazed seriously into her intense, 
eager cyes, as if he would read in their depths the 
motive which prompted her persistent question. 
He vaguely surmised that something was antici- 
pated, which she did not wish to disclose. 

“¢ Ada,” he said, with more than usual gravity, 
“you must do nothing rashly, nor without calm 
and serious consideration. As for myself, I ree- 
ognize no man’s right to dictate my action; my 
sense of justice is my only guide. Ada, you mast 
not forget your position, nor your duty to him 
who opposes our union. I know that yon will 
not ; I know Me 

“But, Ned ! just for one moment,” she cried, 
half laughing, half crying. ‘Just imagine it, you 
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know, that it had come to pass—that he had 


driven me from his door—not in anger, but, 


coldly, calmly. Ned, what——” 

*¢ Persistent little woman,” he interposed, with 
a light laugh ; ‘‘ would you drive me into a toil ? 
My darling Ada, I say again, consider well what 
you do. For my own part, you know how dearly 
T love you. I can imagine no greater happiness 
than to know you to be my wife. Were you alone 
in the world I would marry you within the 
hour.” 

She threw her arms about his neck and laughed 
hysterically. 

«‘T knew you would, Ned! I knew you would !” 
she cried, nervously ; ‘“‘ but I wanted to hear you 
say so again. Hark! there is the clock striking 
five. I must, go, Ned; I must go at once. I 
must be at home when he arrives, for this is to 
be a bitterly busy evening for me—that horrid 
reception! How different, were you but to be 
there! One week from to-day, Ned, you know; 
and dear, dear Ned ! don’t you dare to be late.” 

He would have added to his words of caution, 
hnt her lips were glued upon his own in one long, 
parting kiss; her arms twined close about his 
neck. She clung in his embrace with a passion- 
ate, quivering movement of her whole figure; 
then, with one long, breathing sigh, she glided 
from his arms, and, seizing her gloves and whip 
from the ground, turned upon him with crimson 
cheeks and brilliant, glistening eyes : 

«* Come—see me to my carriage ! 
ness makes our meeting short.” 

Ife laughed lightly, stooping to pick his hat 

from the grass at his feet ; and arm in arm they 
walked slowly through the great forest vistas, 
brighter than ‘midday now, for the low western 
sun was seeking with golden beams their shadowy 
depths. A short walk—donbly so to lovers— 
brought them to the edge of a clearing, and 
nearly in sight of the road. A gray pony, tied to 
a sapling, whinnied softly as they approached, 
and turned his head to gaze, with great, impa- 
tient eyes, toward them. 

A last moment of love talk, and Ada Croft 
sprang lightly into the low phaeton, and drawing 
on her gloves, took the reins from the surgeon’s 
hands. 

**A week of anticipation. Ned, then a half- 
hour of realization,” she said, playfully. “If it 
rains, Ned, then the first pleasant day. Pray 
that it may not rain. Good-by, dear.” She 
bowed her head toward him, and he would have 
kissed her, but the gray pony had the bits in his 
teeth, and turning abruptly, as if disinclined to 
such frivolity, trotted briskly his familiar path 
hetween the great trees, and in a moment more 
his little hoofs were ringing merrily upon the 
hard road. Ada Croft looked back and waved a 
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farewell to the stalwart figure standing motion- 
less beneath the trees. His hand was lifted in 
reply. 

Gazing absently before him, Dr. Grantley stood 
for several minutes, apparently wrapped in deep 
thought ; then, turning suddenly, he strode toa 
denser part of the woodland, where his own horse 
was secured. Flinginy himself into the saddle, 
he rode slowly out into the highway, then paused 
a moment to gaze after the pony phacton, just 
disappearing round a distant curve in the shadowy 
road. There was an unstudied grandeur in the 
herculean proportions of those figures, as they 
remained that moment, motionless; it was as if 
an equestrian statue had been snatched from its 
pedestal and suddenly transplanted into that 
white highway; the rider half turned in his 
saddle, and gazing anxiously back along the 
beaten way, his rigid right hand firmly curbing 
his impatient steed, his left resting backward, 
half-way to the crupper. It was only for an in-° 
stant ; then, giving his horse the word, Dr. Grant- 
ley dashed speedily away in the direction opposite 
to that which Ada Croft had taken. 

For some time the doctor rode hard and fast, 
as if by physical excitement he would overcome 
his oppressive thoughts. But the sudden appear- 
ance in the distance of the roofs of a neigh- 
boring town awoke him to a realization of his 
whereabouts, and the distance he had come; and, 
abruptly wheeling his horse, he galloped back 
toward Helmshear. But his rapid ride had ef- 
fected his purpose; he returned with a more 
hopeful spirit. 

At the end of a mile a sharp curve in the road 
brought him suddenly upon a crossroad, at the 
juncture of which two men were standing, one of 
whom carried his arm in a sling. 

“Hello, my friends !” cheerily cried the sur- 
geon, reining in his horse. ‘‘ You seem to be mak- 
ing good headway from Helmshear.” 

The injured man laughed grimly, and replied : 

“Do we look as if Helmshear’d be sorry ? How 
far is it to Y ? and which road ?” 

“Some four miles by the way I came,” an- 
swered Dr. Grantley, permitting his restless ani- 
mal to move on. Then, turning in his saddle, he 
added : ‘It will be nightfall before vou get there ; 
you will be taking a desperate chance to catch 
cold in that arm of yours.” 

“‘T’m used to desperate chances,” the man re- 
plied, with a kind of sullen fierceness, and strode 
on to overtake his comrade. 

“I should infer so,” thought Dr. Grantley, 
continuing on his way. 

Atan humble cottage on the outskirts of Nelm- 
shear he stopped to make a professional call, 
which detained him a considerable time; after 
which he drove at once to his stable, and left his 
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horse. It was nearly eight o’clock when he 
reached home, there, much to his surprise and 
wonderment, to find a short note from Ada Croft, 
from whom he had parted go recently. 


CHAPTER III. 


«Now, Doaatss, you understand what I want, 
and what you are expected to do—do you ?” 

It was the magnate of Helmshear who ad- 
dressed the question—Mr. Bramley Croft, seated 
in his private office in the Helmshear ‘Trust 
building, at that same time when his daughter 
was parting from Dr. Grantley at their rendez- 
vous. Le was fifty years old to a day, portly in 
person, and loud spoken of voice; a hand- 
some man, with closely cut gray hair, and sil- 
very side whiskers, carefully trimmed. ILis brow 
was massive ; his cheeks full ; his chin and lips 
smoothly shaven. Lavater would have discovered 
in his countenance the indications of energy, 
resolution and promptness; the face of one only 
who conceives and: executes ; a man of powerful 
will and determination ; somewhat of pride, per- 
haps, and a little harshness; but a well-propor- 
tioned mouth and chin, which betokened_ be- 
nevolence and a noble mind. He was always 
scrupulously attired ; always more or less baventy 
and imposing. 

Mr. Timothy Doggles, the man to whom the 
question was addressed, was not a type of the 

other. So far as looks indicated, he might have 

been anywhere between thirty and forty. If his 
dark-brown hair had been combed that day, the 
effect of that personal attention was by no means 
apparent ; and his short, curling bes wd had the 
uppearance of being very much tangled. Ile was 
of medium height and well formed ; which latter 
fact was somewhat obscured by the ill fit of his 
clothes, which were quite worn, and, evidently, 
strangers to acorn broom. But if Timothy Dog- 
gles had a general appearance of loutishness his 
sharp gray eyes gave it the lie; they were as 
piercing as a needle, and had in them the cunning 
ofa fox. He had been imported from England 
by Bramley Croft, for his skill in working steel ; 
but as Timothy Doggles was a sworn enemy to 
hard work, Mr. Croft had made a profitless im- 
portation ; for this latter preferred living by his 
“‘wits”"—which were many, and as sharp as his 
eyes. His irrepressible humor rendered him a 
prime favorite at the Blackbird, where he “ ’ad 
un apartment.” and managed to eke out an ex- 
istence by varied methods, some of which would 
have severely pricked a less calloused conscience 
than that which he possessed. 

In reply to the question addressed to him, Mr. 
Doggles shifted his weight from his right foot to 
his left, and viewing the speaker from under brows 


grounds. 
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which were contracted into an indescribable ex- 
pression of assumed stupidity, said, slowly, to- 
gether with an incessant nodding of his head : 

“‘T does, squire—leastwise, I thinks as ’ow I 
does ; the wich in my case is werry much the 
same, for w’en I thinks a thing I may say as ’ow I 
thinks I knows it—and wice wersa. -I’m to take 
this list 0’ people w’ich you ’ave given me to my 
apartment h’at the Blackbird, and dock it h’over— 
learn it by ’art, I may say, to be h’egsact ; and to- 
night, them ooze names appear—or, to be h’egsact 
again, them ooze names I ‘ave in my ‘ead—it’s as 
‘ow they're to be allowed the freedom o’ your fine 
I’am [ right ?” 

“‘And none other,” sharply replied the mag- 
nate, who had heard Mr. Doggles’s carefully 
worded speech, at the sume time arranging in 
orderly files some papers and documents upon 


_the desk at which he was seated. 


“ Wegsactly, squire; it’s as plain as the nose 
on a h’elephant’s face—and no h’other !” replied 


-Doggles, with less regard for rhetorical arrange- 


ment than for bestowal upon the magnate of a 


-smirk of affected wisdom and shrewdness, which 
_was wasted, being unobserved. 


But Mr. Doggles’s vain expenditure of expres- 


sion in no way disturbed his equanimity; for 
_he twirled his cap vigorously upon his forefinger, 


and continued, glibly: ‘‘ I knows ‘em all ; there’s 
not a human being in “Elmshear as I don’t know 
by sight; it’s as ‘ow I makes that a point! 
There’s not a child w’at’s born, or a man or a 
7ooman as dies, but I knows it. Their resherch 
attire may queer me for a gecond, squire, but it’ll 
be h’all right ; and no h’one ooze name’s not in 
my thick ‘ead’ll intrude—not h’one; Vl wouch 
for that! Hif they do, it’s as ’ow I'll wenture to 
politely h’ask “em to depart—the wich they’ll do 
at once ; I'll wouch for that also !” 

“‘Never mind your vouchers; they are not 
worth much,” bluntly replied the other, speaking 
from experience. 

“It’s as ’ow that’s a matter of h’opinion,” re- 
sponded Doggles, blandly ; ‘‘ but I’as, in general, 
squire, a great respect for your h’acumen.” And 
the imperturbable speaker, who had been stand- 
ing erect in the middle of the room, carelessly 
dropped his cap to the floor; and, stooping to get 
it, chuckled audibly, and resumed his position, 
with a countenance gravely expressive of lament- 
ing his lack of rectitude. 

Bramley Croft turned abruptly from the pa- 
pers which had been partially claiming his atten- 
tion, and said, sharply: 

“‘You will forget neither your position nor 
your duty—mind that! You are not to become 
at any time possessed of an idea that vou are one 
of my invited guests! My grounds are extensive 
and will be only partially lighted ; your duty is 
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to look after the obscurer portions and see that 
only proper persons are there. My rear fence is 
low; take care of the hoodlum element, and see 
that their curiosity does not lead them to forget 
their place. You must keep in the vicinity of 
that rear fence ; do you understand ?” 

“Being as “ow I ’as h’ordinary intelligence, I 
oes,” replied Doggles, with an injured look, 
“«?Ave you anything h’else to say ?” 

“‘T think not. Be at your post by dusk. Make 
yourself presentable and keep out of sight.” 
With which rather paradoxical instructions, 
Bramley Croft waved his hand toward the door 
in & pompous dismissal. 

But Timothy Doggles made no movement to 
go. IIe swayed slowly back into the plane in 
which we first saw him, and remarked, blandly : 

“«Tt’s as “ow I'll “ave to get a “at and a thing or 
two, in h’order to make myself presentable and 
keep out o’ sight; and, as a ’at and a thing or 
two he like to cost ashillin’ or two, might I h’ask, 
equire, w’at’s to be the remuneration for the re- 
sponsibilities w’ich I’m to h’undertake ?” 

The indescribable air of mingled shrewdness 
and innocence with which the question was asked 
brought a laugh to the magnate’s lips. 

“*Get what you need,” he cried, smartly, and 
turned again to his desk. ‘Bring in your bill 
and I will pay it !” 

‘* H’egsactly, squire! I’ave the honor to wish 
you aw revoy.” And Timothy Doggles bowed 
with feigned awkwardness, and, with a suppressed 
laugh, shuffled from the room, purposely leaving 
the door open behind him. 

It may seem strange that a man of Bramley 
Croft’s character should permit that somewhat 
ill-bred familiarity exhibited by the other ; but, 
although Timothy Doggles could rarely be per- 
suaded to work steadily at his trade, the magnate 
occasionally found his skillful service of great 
value, and he was accordingly allowed exceptional 
latitude ; for Doggles was a man to be coaxed, 
though not driven. He was not an ignorant 
man, far from it; but he was lazy, and ex- 
cessively fond of amusement; and, moreover, 
was highly tickled by his ability to live and not 
work. He was unscrupulous, and though he 
would not have thrust his hand into your pocket 
to rob you, yet if “he could have hoodwinked you 
out of your money by the exercise of his cunning, 
by some carefully prepared wager, or the skillful 
manipulation of a pack of cards, or by other like 
means, he would have readily done so; and while 
he condoled with you for your, loss, would have 
laughed pleasantly in your face at your stupidity 
and his own cunning. But in spite of his evil 
propensities he was liked, and somewhat ad- 
mired, by his intimate associates; for he was 
always jovial, and generous to a fault. 
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“?¥’s a nice man, a werry nice man, to deal 
with ; ’e’s so werry decisive ; it’s as ’ow ’e knows 
just w’at ’e wants to say, and just ow to say it. 
I ’opes ’e’ll be as nice w’en I brings’im h’in mz 
little bill.” Such were Mr. Doggles’s thought: 
as he sauntered slowly down the broad, tessellated 
corridor, and out into the street. 

Mr. Bramley Croft leaned back in his chair 
and gazed thoughtfully at the accumulation of 
letters and papers which lay upon his desk. lor 
over twenty years his mind had been focused 
upon that idea conveyed by the word business ; 
and if, on rare occasions, other sentiments cas::- 
ally drifted into the area of convergence, they 
were soon consumed by the focal heat. This was 
a not unnatural result of his domestic life. LIlfis 
wife had died at the, birth of his daughter Ada ; 
and as a means of diverting his thoughts from 
his affliction he had thrown his whole menta! 
force into his business, at that time compara- 
tively small. But his powerful mind, so centred, 
was productive of a grand result ; though, per- 
haps, at an unfortunate loss: Bramley Croft be+ 
came calloused to the warmth of those tenderer 
emotions which should mellow the hardness of 
maturing ambition. The thought of marrying 
again did not enter his head. Ilis child, grow- 
ing to girlhood, claimed but little of his atten- 
tion ; for, in truth, her dark eyes—her mother’s 
eyes—were to him piercing reminders of past 
happiness. At an carly age she had been sent 
away to school. There it was that she acquired 
that self-reliance and independence of thought 
and action which characterize her in those inci- 
dents to be related. Possessed of that indomi- 
table will and energy which her father had be- 
stowed upon her, she was, nevertheless, warmly 
affectionate ; and, though lacking, perhaps, that 
careful discretion which is most generally the re- 
sult of a discriminating mother’s inculcations, 
she was, notwithstanding, graced with a natural 
love of probity and virtue. Not strangely, her 
nearly eight years of schooling had, in a degrce, 
alienated her from that nearness which usually 
exists between parent and child. 

During these years the upward career of Bram- 
ley Croft had been unchecked ; the memory cf 
his wife had faded in the glare of mercantile suc- 
cess, He continually increased his business facil- 
ities; he expended his fust-accumulating money 
lavishly. He rose toa degree of prominence in 
early years unlooked for. His natural nobility 
of mind asserted itself in various ways; he ov- 
ganized several charitable associations. His lib- 
erality in public matters became noticeable. Te 
established the Helmshear Trust, originally for 
the benefit of his employés, that he might incu!- 
cate in them a habit of thrift; but the oppor- 
tunity to deposit money at good interest with 
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Bramley Croft was eagerly seized by all the coun- 
try round ; and so another avenue to his aggran- 
dizement was unpremeditatedly opened, and his 
name became, at length, a local synonym for 
probity and honor. Unconsciously the seeds of 
pride became implanted in him, and once so, the 


weed was of rapid growth. He became proud of 
his wealth, proud of his pre-eminence, proud of 
his business accomplishments, and, withal, proud 
of his daughter, who Had grown into so rare a 
perfection of womanly beauty. He was not vain ; 
indeed, as Dean Swift remarks of a certain man, 
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‘¢he was too proud to be vain.” He loved his 
daughter after his own fashion—loved her ten- 
derly and fondly; and if he erred in his wishes 
concerning her, it was the error of a conceited 
judgment by which he was blinded. Such was 
the man who was seated that afternoon in his 
private office in the Helmshear Trust ; and such 
was the man who had declared to Dr. Edward 
Grantley that marriage to his daughter was ont 
of the question, and a thing not to be thought of. 

As the footfall of the departing Doggles died 
away he arose from his seat, and, walking to a 
window which overlooked his own estate, gazed 
thoughtfully out at the roof of a rustic summer- 
house near by. It was the eve of great social 
event in Helmshear; the eve of Bramley Croft’s 
grand reception. 

Nature, whose face for three consecutive days 
had been clouded, and at times enveloped in a 
veil of fog and drizzle, had smiled gloriously that 
September morn; the abundant foliage, not yet 
tinged to Autumn’s coloring, had dried, bright 
and clear, in the warm rays of the Summer sun. 
All day long stranger hands had been hard at 
work round and about Bramley Croft’s extensive 
grounds. The wide sweep of lawn had been care- 
fully trimmed and raked ; the broad gravel drives 
and walks had been evenly smoothed and rolled ; 
decorations had been placed here, and decorations 
there; and paper lanterns, in every conceivable 
design of beauty and uniqueness, hung in every 
conceivable place by artisans specially brought to 
town to do the work. All day long the passers-by 
had paused to gaze and gape and admire ; all day 
long the two thousand tongues of the ‘‘ common 
people” of Helmshear had rattled on and on 
about the wondrous “show.” 

But the host-to-be was paying little attention 
to these preliminary preparations. He rarely 
ventured suggestions to those whom he regarded 
as better able than himself to make conditions. 
But there was something, evidently, and of a 
weighty nature, upon Bramley Croft’s mind, as 
he stood gazing thoughtfully from the window. 

“Fifty years to-day,” he said to himself. ‘I 
had not intended to turn fifty without having 
settled that matter. Iam at fault; I have devi- 
ated from my rigid business principles. I should 
not have done so in so important an affair.” 

He stood for several minutes, apparently re- 
volving some question in mind; then, turning 
decisively, he returned to his seat and rang a bell 
which stood upon his desk. 

‘“‘Yes; I have been at fault. I will broach the 
subject at once; there is ample time. Tell Mr. 
Kendrick that I wish to see him.” This last was 
to a clerk who appeared at the door, stopping 
short on the threshold, and, on receipt of the 
command, vanishing like a shadow. 
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Philip Kendrick, seated at his desk in the cash- 
ier’s room, glanced sharply over his shoulder at 
the retreating form of the clerk, retiring after the 
delivery of his inessage, and his dark countenance 
flushed, then turned pale. Te carefully covered 
with a heavy ledger some papers before him, 
closed the roll top to-his desk, and rose from his 
seat. He was a man of nearly forty years, of me- 
dium height, and wore a short, nicely trimmed 
beard. He seemed in no haste to answer the mag- 
nate’s summons ; he first consulted a mirror above 
the wide fireplace, and, as if dissatisfied by its re- 
flection, he pinched his cheeks vigorously between 
his thumb and finger, till tinged by a faint color. 


‘Notwithstanding this extraordinary procedure, 


his paleness was noticed; when entering the 
president’s room he carefully closed the door, as 
if he feared something might possibly be amiss, 
and a mention of it overheard by the clerks in 
the outer office. 

“Kendrick,” said Bramley Croft, with habit- 
ual bluntness, ‘‘sit down. What is the matter 
with you ? You are pale; are you sick ?” 

“No, sir; not at all. I am feeling quite as 
usual,” was the reply ; and the cashier, accepting 
the proffered chair, laughed a little ae and - 
coughed to clear his throat. 

“ Perhaps it is the light ; I thought you idoked 
pale when you came in.’ 

“I have been working quite assiduously of 
late. The two days I was away last week put me 
a little behind. Possibly it arises from that.” 
But an observable flush now mantled the speak- 
er’s face. 

“You must take care of yourself,” 
Bramley Croft, roundly. 

“T try to, sir. For what did you wish to see 
me ?” ; 

«Kendrick !’— and Bramley Croft, settling 
back in his chair, fixed his keen gray eyes upon 
the other, while his voice rang with that sharp, 
determined intonation which was its peculiar 
characteristic when he was speaking upon what 
he regarded as a purely business matter—‘‘ Ken- 
drick ! I’m fifty to-day! Not an old man, you 
will say, and by no means feeble, for I am hale 
and hearty. But, Kendrick, I am in some re- 
spects a peculiar man. I am what is popularly 
known as a set man; I have ideas and plans and 
motives, some, perhaps, of long standing, but 
from which I rarely allow myself to deviate. I 
am a thorough business man, Kendrick, and I 
know you to be another. We have seen some fif- 
teen years of it together, and I think I should be 
competent to judge by this time. You have some 
money—how much I neither know nor care; but 
I do know that you are well qualified to take care 
of it, and add to it, and that your opinion upon 
financial questions is invariably good.” 


replied 
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Philip Kendrick’s face was paler than ever. 
IIe drummed nervously upon the chair-arm with 
his fingers, and looked as though he would like 
to speak, and could not; but he bowed his head 
a little, as in acknowledgment of the other’s com- 
pliment ; and compliment indeed it was, coming 
fom Bramley Croft. 

‘I have a large property, Kendrick,” contin- 
ued the magnate, in that same businesslike 
strain; and when I die—it may happen at any 
time, you know; no one can tell—that property 
will go to my only relative on earth, my daugh- 
ter Ada. Kendrick, she knows next to nothing 
of business or financial matters. I want to feel, 
Kendrick, that, in case of the event I have men- 
tioned, this property will be cared for; that it 
will coutinue to accumulate through able man- 
agement; that it will be expended judiciously, 
and that the plans I have in mind will be devel- 
oped and ultimately matured, if not by myself, 
by another. I have no doubt that you possess 
the required ability; you are smart ; your habits, 
so far as I know—and I think I do—are excellent ; 
you are not bad-looking ; you are popular. Ken- 
drick, how would you like to marry my daugh- 
ter ?” 

The breath came from Philip Kendrick’s lungs 
as it might have come from the lungs of one held 
long beneath water ; it told the terrible constraint 
imposed upon himself in the anticipation of some- 
thing about to come. But what came confounded 
him more indeed, than would have what he had 
feared ; for. for the latter he was partially pre- 
pared. He had been for many years a frequent 
visitor at the mansion of the magnate, and his 
attentions to Ada Croft had been courteously re- 
ceived, though only a commonplace friendship 
had ever existed between them ; but for Bramley 
Croft to advance a proposition so much wished 
and little hoped for, it left him dumfounded. 

“Well,” cried the magnate, sharply; ‘‘ have 
you a tongue 2” 

**No—that is, I—you have taken me by sur- 
prise ; I did not expect it,” stammered the cash- 
ier. ‘Iam quite astounded by the honor.” 

“Honor !” said Bramley Croft, rising abruptly ; 
‘regard it rather as a matter of business ; an af- 
fair of mutual interest to all concerned. You 
appear to think well of it; I thought you would. 
I will go and speak with Ada at once.” 

‘““Wait! Wait a moment, Mr. Croft!” ex- 
claimed the other, rising also and approaching 
the portly president, who stood with his hand 
already on the knob of the door. ‘I hardly 
know what I am saying—I am quite confused ! 
I frankly admit—that is, whatever may be my 
desire, I have never presumed to add¥ess your 
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daughter in terms of love. 
favorably 

“Bah ! Kendrick, you are a man of sense! It 
is money in vour pocket ; it will be money in hers 
in the end. You are well adapted—I have thought 
it all over. Love—decline! She is too sensible 
a girl to declins what I am so well able to show 
her is for her own good. If she wasn’t I’d not 
expect you to marry her. No!—no more at pres- 
ent; it’s after five o’clock, and I must get home. 
We will talk it over to-morrow. By the way, 
come as early as convenient this evening.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Kendrick, in rather a dazed 
kind of a way, “Iwill As soon as I finish my 
work I will come.” 

‘Very good. And come knowing that she 
will understand the new relationship between 
you; I will speak to her on my return.” 

And Bramley Croft, well satisfied that he had 
done a good thing, walked proudly out of his 
office and down the corridor, at the same moment 
that his daughter, descending from her phaeton, 
gave the reins to a groom and ran lightly "P the 
steps into the house. 

Philip Kendrick strode back into his own 
apartment, reopened his desk, and throwing him- 
self into his chair, vainly strove to reconcile the 
matters upon his mind. He was still in deep 
thought, when a clerk came to the door and said . 

‘It ia after six o'clock, Mr. Kendrick ; do you 
wish me to lock the doors when I go out ?” | 

He started nervously in his chair. 

** Yes—ves, if you please. I have my key to 
the rear entrance; I shall not leave at present. 
You may close everything but the door to the 
vault ; I am using one of the ledgers, and will 
lock that myself.” 

** Very well, sir. Good-night.” 

* Good-night,” replied the cashier. absently. 

Five minutes later the Ilelmshear Trust build- 
ing was securely locked from the outside, and 
Philip Kendrick alone remained within. 

Still deeply engrossed in thought. ho took from 
a closet a suit of clothing, which he laid upon a 
table; then selected from a drawer several other 
articles of wearing apparel necessary to comprise 
an evening dress. 

‘‘ Those are all right,” he said, aloud, survey- 
ing the things before him ; ‘<I shall not need to 
go to my chambers. This is a result of keeping 
‘bachelor’s hall. I will fix my work and go direct 
from here. Who could have dreamed of such 
fortune—and at such a time ?” 

The office was upon the second floor, and 
fronted the street. Passers-by might have ob- 
served, till a late hour of evening, that a light 
burned therein. 


She may not regard 
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THE LACEMAKER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY W. H. WEATHERHEAD. 


“ONE OF THE WINDOWS OF THE HOUSE HAD BEEN NOISELESSLY OPENED; A WHITE FEMALE FIGURE APPEARED, 
AND CAME SLOWLY FORWARD.” : 


THE WHITE LADY OF ANASLARE. 


By Victor O’D. Power. 


CHAPTER I, 


WueEn Hugh Strange was six-and-twenty years 
of age, and had spent (wasted, some said) the 
greater part of his life, so far, in traveling about 
the Continent, his mother and his friends came 
to the conclusion that it was high time he should 
return to Ireland to take up his proper position 
at last as the young master of Anaslare. 

A couple of years before, his father had died, 
leaving one of the finest old estates in the extreme 
southwest of Munster to his only son, Hugh; but 
the young heir could not be coaxed home just 


then. 
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Some said he was passionately cmamored of an 
Italian princess; some, that he was _ secretly 
wedded to a French grisette. There were stories 
innumerable whispered about ; and Hugh’s grand- 
mother, good old Mrs. Moore, who lived at Ana- 
slare with her beautiful protégée, Miss Lilias Lus- 
more, wrote five sheets of paper to the truant, 
imploring of him to come home and stop effectu- 
ally the chattering tongues of the gossips. 

Yet, young Strange still lingered. He had a 
passionate love for travel—a love inherited from 
his mother, who had not spent half a dozen 
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months with her husband at Anaslare during the 
half-dozen years before his decease. 

Hugh’s father was old and eccentric; his 
mother was twenty-five years younger, at least ; 
was, moreover, a bluestocking, a poetess (although 
she had never appeared in print, for all the ed- 
itors were in league against her vaulting ambi- 
tion), and—so her detractors declared—“ just a 
trifle fast, don’t you know, if so feather-headed a 
creature can be accountable for her acts at all !” 

Be this as it may, she spent most of her time 
in Paris, Florence, Naples and Milan. She sur- 
rounded herself with favorites ; and as she had a 
fortune in her own right, she waa at complete lib- 
erty to indulge her hobbies, whithersoever they 
were pleased to lead her, ; 

But at last, as I tell yon, it occurred to Mra. 
Strange that a return to Anaslare, and especially 
now that Christmas was comiig on, would be a 
charming variety in ita way ; and she accordingly 
wrote to Hugh, and then to good old Mre. Moore, 
and started at once for home, Hugh promising 
to follow in the course of a week or two. 

‘Why did you come without him 2” old Mrs. 
Moore exclaimed, in dismay, as her daughter en- 
tered the ancient halls of Anaslare—a grand old 
country house down by the ocean, on the wild 
coast of Beara. ‘‘Oh, Amelia, I am so disap- 
pointed! And I was hoping——” 

“But Hugh will be here in a week or so,” 
Mrs. Strange replied. ‘And how is Lilias, 
mamma, ?” 

«Ah, that is just it !” Mrs. Moore said, look- 
ing still doubtful through her double gold eye- 
glasses. ‘* Lilias Lusmore is the most beautiful 
girl in the world, and—and if Hugh could only 
sce her, I’m quite sure 

Mrs. Strange could not wait for the close of 
this speech. Ter gray, intelligent eyes sparkled ; 
her pretty figure quivered all over. She literally 
flew at her mother, and flung her plump arms 
about her neck. 

‘*You dear old matchmaker ! 
charming idea. Lilias is an heiress. 
beauty. Lilias must be Hugh’s wife! 
write again for him this very day.” 


Why, it is a 
Lilias is a 
I shall 


CuaPptTer II. 


ANASLARE was full of visitors, and never had 
the old house presented a more festive appear- 
ance. Rooms which had for years been aban- 
doned to dust and cobwebs, ghosts and mice 
were now flung open, swept and garnished, and 
adorned, moreover, with tall, white and crimson 
chrysanthemums, taken from beautiful Lilias 
Lusmore’s own conservatory. 

The ancient dining-room had been ruthlessly 
stripped of its time-honored associations, and was 
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now & modern ballroom, greatly to old Mrs. 
Moore’s inward dissatisfaction, if the truth must 
be told. 

But the old lady was too amiable, and, perhaps, 
too prudent, to say a word. She decided to give 
her daughter her own way. If Mrs. Strange had 
set about pulling down the chimneys of Anaslare, 
I doubt if old Mrs. Moore would have pleaded 
for the tenant right of the jackdaws and pigeons. 

Mrs. Strange had gathered a large party to- 
gether: a few from the county round about, some 
from ‘‘ ye Beautiful Citie” by the Lee, and some 
all the way from the Continent. 

So that when Hugh arrived, at last, eager to 
spend a quiet Christmas holiday in the halls of 
his forefathers, he was dismayed at the state of 
affairs, and was not slow to communicate so much 
to his mother. 

«¢ What in the world could you mean, mother, 

by bringing all these stupid people together ? 
Why, the house is turned upside down with 
them! And I had looked forward to some rest 
and relief and quiet, after the rush and crush of 
Vienna!” 
’ Hugh Strange was a fine-looking fellow, tall 
and broad-shouldered. He had good, blue-gray 
eyes, too, and a pleasant, musical voice. Just 
now he was frowning and nervously fiddling with 
the gold stopper of a bottle of eau-de-Cologne 
standing, slim and dignified, upon his mother’s 
dressing-table. 

The two were alone, save for an officious lady’s 
maid, Rosine Dupont, who flitted about from 
wardrobe to wardrobe in the background. 

‘*How can you be such a bear, Hugh!” his 
mother exclaimed, with a grimace and a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders. ‘And, as it happens, 
there are no stupid people here. I consider them 
a very select party.” 

“Very!” And Hugh smiled grimly. ‘It 
was a happy thought of yours to send all the way 
to France for that ill-bred dancing-master, Réné 
La Croix !” 

Now, the effect of this speech—spoken in 
Freuch, by the way, in which tongue both 
mother and son were more at home than in any 
other—was singular enough upon the two women 
present, 

Unobserved in the background, Rosine Dupont 
started a little, and her beady, black eyes flashed 
ominously. As for Mrs. Strange, she drew ler 
plump figure to its full height—that is to sav, 
five feet one—and looked unutterable things ut 
her son. 

“‘I must say, Hugh,” she said, after a pause, 
“that your remarks are very uncalled for. In 
what, pray, has M. La Croix, merited your re- 
sentment. You appear to forget that he is a 
very particular friend of mine.” 
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“‘Oh, I remember all that very well,” Strange 
returned, his face flushing, his eyes averted from 
his mother’s steady gaze. ‘‘And I remember, 

_too, how he wormed himself into your good 
graces. He went into theatrical ecstasies over 
some manuscript verses you read to him; and 
since then, mother, you swear by him! But I 
tell you, once for all,” Strange added, and now 
he looked straight into his mother’s eyes, ‘‘ the 
man is a cheat and a trickster—yes, he is neither 
more nor less than an unscrupulous adventurer, 
and you are one of the silly victims whom his low 
cunning has——” 

“‘Hugh !” Mrs. Strange broke in, her voice 
rising to a thin shriek, like a squeaky E flat on 
the first string of a bad fiddle. <I cannot listen 
to this most ungentlemanly, most unheard-of 
language. It is shameful—it is intolerable. And 
I can account for it in one way alone !” 

‘And what may that one way be, mother ?” 
Strange asked at once. 

- «*T shall tell youn—Rosine, what are you doing 
there! You may retire.” 

The French maid had been glaring at Hugh 
for the past minute, as though she could have 
struck him. When her mistress addressed her 
she started, and then glided out of the room. 

“Well, mother, I am waiting,” Hugh said, 
impatiently. ‘‘ What discovery have you made ?” 

“I have made three discoveries,” Mrs. Strange 
replied, in high wrath, for the allusion to her 
literary efforts, and, above all, Hugh’s tone as he 
spoke, had galled her. “ First of all, your Con- 
tinental associations have materially deteriorated 
your good breeding.” (This heavily worded 
speech she delivered in the tones of a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence.) ‘Secondly, you have fallen 
in love with Lilias Lusmore ; and, thirdly, you 
are jealous of my good friend, M. La Croix !” 

Hugh reddened angrily and bit his lip. He 
was too honest to wear two faces. His mother 
had hit the truth in one, at least, of her state- 
ments. He had, indeed, already fallen head over 
ears in love with Lilias Lusmore. 

But as for being jealous of Réné La Croix! A 
likely story, that. 

“‘T am not ashamed to confess, mother,” was 
Hugh’s reply, ‘‘that I consider Lilias the love- 
liest girl I’ve ever met. So far, you are right. 
As for what you are pleased to call my ‘ good 
breeding,’ I consider myself an Irish gentleman ; 
and no amount of even ‘ Continental associations’ 
could quite do away with that hall mark. As for 
your third wonderful ‘discovery,’ it is hardly 
worth comment. Your mirror there,” Strange 
added, with surely a pardonable glance of self- 
appreciation into the glass, ‘‘sufficiently reas- 
sures me on that score! ‘To be plain with you, I 
have decided that Lilias Lusmore shall be my 
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wife. But, by George! I sha’n’t have that 
sneaking scoundrel thrusting himself in my 
way !” 

Hugh flung himself out of the room with that 


outburst of manly indignation, leaving his mother 


to console herself as best she could by rushing to 
her escritoire, seizing a sheaf of manuscript verses 
and forgetting the world and its troubles in the 
frenzied fervor of these, the outpourings of her, 
so far, unappreciated genius. 

As for Hugh, he went straight to Lilias Lus- 
more and asked her plump to be his wife ! 


Cuapter ITI. 


For ten years or so Miss Lusmore had lived at 
Anaslare. 

Left parentless at the age of eight, she was 
committed to the guardianship of Hugh Strange, 
our Hugh’s deceased father. Half a dozen times 
during young Hugh’s flving visits to Anaslare he 
had met pretty Lilias, but had never until now 
looked upon her in the light of a possible sweet- 
heart. 

Judge, then, the girl’s sensations when Hugh 
Strange literally ran up to where she stood, feed- 
& gorgeous peacock on the terrace, and, panting, 
flushed, well-nigh incoherent, declared that he 
loved her of all women, and asked her point-blank 
to marry him! 

Custom suggested at once to pretty Lilias the 
propriety of showing indignation, tossing her 
head and condemning the unoffending peacock to 
half a meal by marching away across the terrace, 
and leaving Hugh speechless and abashed ! 

But ere she had time to fulfill the physical con- 
ditions of this grand ¢adbleau and ezit, her Irish 
sense of humor rushed upon her, and she fairly 
fell back against a great stone urn and laughed 
and laughed until the tears ran down her pretty 
pink cheeks and dropped upon the bread crumbs 
and broken biscuits at her feet. 

King Peacock, startléd a bit at this anloawed: 
for conduet of his hostess, drew back a little and 
eyed her, with his regal head very much on one 
side; and if anything was wanting to cap the 
climax of Lilias Lusmore’s sense of the ridiculous, 
it was now amply supplied. 

She literally sobbed, so hearty was her langh- 
ing; and poor Hugh could only stare wm her, feel- 
ing all the time a humiliating consciousness that 
he and the peacock were having the worst of the 
joke. 

After a moment or two, however, Strange 
plucked up his manhood afresh and found his 
voice again. 

«What am I to understand from this, Lilias ?” 

“‘Oh, Hugh, forgive me! Won’t you forgive 
me ?” Lilias gasped, drying her eyes and striving 
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desperately to control a fresh outburst. “I 
couldn’t help it; upon my word Icouldn’t. It 
was my first experience of courtship, remember, 
and I had no idea the matter was managed like 
that! Iwas going to be angry at first, and then 
I—then I——” 

And—alas ! for her efforts—again she disgraced 
herself, and hid her flushed face in her hands. 

She was a very lovely girl, tall and slim, with 
red-yellow hair, dark-blue eyes, and an eloquent, 
expressive face. She wore a gown of crimson, 
and a pretty crimson hood shielded her golden 
head from the keen. winds of December. Her 
hands were long and slim; so were her feet. 
When she spoke her tones were music, and her 
words were always piquant. 

The girl was bright and clever, bat—thank 
Ifeaven !—no bluestocking. When she entered a 
room, @ burst of sunshine seemed to enter with 
her, and when she left it you felt at once that no 
one else could possibly supply the want. And 
then she was eighteen years of age, barring two 
months, and had a fortune in her own right. 

So that whether you look at the matter through 
the medium of romance or prudence you cannot 
but allow that, in falling in love with Lilias Lus- 
mere, Hugh Strange had simply done what you 
or I should do to-morrow were we so fortunately 
circumstanced. 

*¢ Lilias, this is very childish absurdity,” ugh 
said, recovering his manhood fully at last. ‘‘ Tow 
Jong more, pray, do you intend to bewilder that 
peacock ?” 

“‘ A delicious remark, that !” Lilias said, drying 
her eyes and getting the whip hand of herself at 
once. ‘Is there any chance of your forgiving 
me, Hugh ? You don’t look sv angry as you did 
awhile ago.” ; 

“‘T forgive you, to be sure, Lilias,” Hugh said ; 
and indeed, the girl’s soft-blue eyes, with that 
half-arch and hulf-pleading look in them, were 
turning his head and creating a wild havoc in his 
heart even as he spoke. ‘ And now it is time, I 
think, that you should answer my questions of 
awhile ago.” 

“But, Hugh, you’ve been at home but two 
days—and we hadn’t met for years before.” 

‘* Before I was two minutes in your society, 
Lilias. I knew that I loved you, and you alone,” 
was Wugh’s reply; which was a fib, by the way, 
with all respect for his veracity. 

The truth was, that, until Réné La Croix had 
made it manifest that morning that he, too, was 
entangled in Miss Lusmore’s web, ugh Strange 
had never acknowledged to himself that he loved 
any girl in the world. 

‘And old Mrs. Moore, my worthy grand- 
mother, has set her heart on the thing,” Strange 
went on, growing more and more eloquent, now 
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that the ice was broken. ‘‘If you say ‘ Yes,’ I 
shall never again leave Anaslare. I shall settle 
down here for good; and I swear to you, you 
shall be the happiest wife in the County Cork— 
which is rather noted, do you know, for happy 
marriages. Well, Lil, what say you ?” 

He looked very handsome as he pleaded. His 
voice was soft and musical, as you know, and had 
that indescribable foreign ring-about it which to 
Lilias’s ears was singularly attractive. 

You may be sure, too, that Mrs. Moore had 
sung her “grandson’s praises in every key for her 
pretty protégée’s benefit, so that even before Hugh 
had come home at all Lilias was more or less in 
love with him. ; 

But it would never do to tell him so just now, 
in so many words. 

“‘Tghall think over it, Hugh,” Lilias faltered 
at last, and a lovely blush dyed her cheeks and 
lingered there like two damask roses. ‘ You 
know it is very sudden; but I shall think 
over it.” 

Hugh Strange’s heart bounded. He flung forth 
a brown, sinewy hand, and pretty Lilias was fain 
to place her own pink fingers in that honest 
palm. 

‘*My darling!” Hugh said, in his impulsive 
way. ‘Your face tells me that all is well. I[ 
must ask you one little question, though, just to 
ease my mind. What is your opinion of M. La 
Croix ?” 

«°M. La Croix, Hugh! 
M. La Croix ?” 

“You do not love him ?” 

And Hugh grinned as he put the plump ques- 
tion. 

Miss Lusmore’s reply was brief and very much 
to the point. 

“I hate him!” 

The words died off her lips with a gasp. 

« Pardonnez-moi, ma’am’selle ! Est-ce que vous 
avez vu mon ami, M. Pasquier, depuis le dé- 
jetiner ?” 

Lilias recoiled, with a faint shriek. The words 
were spoken at her very ear. And there stood 
Réné La Croix himeelf, pallid but smiling, his 
broad-brimmed hat in his thin hand, his small, 
black cyes appearing to emit sparks of fire as he 
spoke. 

TIad he overheard her words and Hugh’s words 
a moment before ? ILow had he glided s0 noise- 
lessly behind her ? 

Lilias felt her heart sink as that pale, smiling, 
or, rather, leering, face met her gaze. And then 
Réné La Croix’s figure—lean, snakelike, naturally 
adapted, one would say, to furtive glides and 
twists unknown to paths of honesty ! 

- Lilias shuddered, and glanced appealingly at 
Hugh. 


What do 7 know of 
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«“I presume you naven’t forgotten your Eng- 
lish, M. La Croix,” Hugh said, dryly. ‘‘ Your 
friend, M. Pasquier, is very probably in the 
morning room. He hasn’t ventured out of the 
door, I should fancy, since breakfast.” 

Hugh Strange spoke sharply and rapidly. He 
did not even, glance into the Frenchman’s face. 

Réné La Croix bowed again, and with a mut- 
tered word or two glided away across the terrace 
and entered the front hall. 

As he crossed the threshold the sinister smile 
died off his face, and his dark brows met in a 
scowl of baffied fury above his keen, glittering 
eyes. 

** Be it so !” he muttered to himself, in his own 
language. ‘‘He thinks he has secured ma’am’- 
selle, does he ? Poor idiot! He has yet to learn 
that he is no mutch for Réné La Croix. Ha, 
Rosine! Is that you ?” 

Rosine Dupont was gliding across the hall, her 
dark, cunning face looking pale and stern. 

She started as M. La Croix spoke her name. 

“©T was just looking for you,” she said. ‘‘ My 
mistress is waiting for you in her boudoir. She 
wants you to read aloud the sixty-ninth of her 
Venetian sonnets !” 

La Croix made a grimace. 

‘‘Diaple ! Will the woman drive me mad ?” 
he growled, running his lean fingers through his 


long hair. ‘Oh, that the fire of Tartarus would - 


consume both herself and her sonnets, is the 
prayer the most fervent of her devoted slave !” 

Rosine cackled shrilly, and glanced admiringly 
upon M. La Croix. 

**Tais-toi! Have more of prudence,” Rosine 
whispered. ‘‘Come to her this very instant. 
And as we ascend I shall give you a warning, 
Réné. The young master here is your secret 
enemy. He hates you. He said so much to his 
mother to-day.” 

And in a rapid whisper Rosine recounted the 
conversation which she had overheard half an 
hour ago—both inside and outside of the door! 

‘Bah! A fig for the poor fool!” Réné La 
Croix muttered, contemptuously; then, with a 
melodramatic gesture, he added: ‘In spite of 


him, I shall have the girl’s money yet, Rosine, or 


perish in the attempt !” 


CuHapter IV. 


Ir was Christmas Day at Anaslare. All the 
guests had gathered about the dining-table ; and 
while the fumes of roast turkey, and goodness 
alone knows what other substantial viands, filled 
the air with a most appetizing incense, everybody 


was talking upon one topic of universal interest— . 


amal-d-propos topic enough for a dinner table, 
and especially on Christmas Day. 
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And the topic was—a ghost | 

For a week or ten days before whispers had 
been going the rounds of the guests, and nods 
and dark insinuations, and strange glances ovcr 
shoulders, and all the other indications of brew- 
ing horror. 

Then, by degrees, matters assumed a more de- 
cided coloring. 

The thing could not be denied. Half a dozen 
of the guests had seen for themselves—with their 
own eyes! (This crowning proof I quote, ver- 
batim, from their own evidence.) 

In plain words, the ancient family spectre of 
the Stranges’—the White Lady of Anaslare—was 
showing herself almost nightly upon the balcony 
running across the western side of the old house. 

“Though why she should appear upon the 
baleony—which is quite a modern outrage on the 
architecture, added by Mrs. Strange some years 
ago, in imitation of one of her Italian villas—is 
inconsistent enough,” Lilias was saying to-her 
vis-a-vis, a portly Dr. O’Dogherty, one. of the 
Beautiful City’s most illustrious leeches. 

‘‘Humph !” was the doctor’s reply, as he vigor- 
ously attacked his leg of turkey; and he vouch- 
safed no other comment just then. 

“‘The White Lady has not shown herself for 
half a century, I believe,” old Mrs. Moore said, 
her thin, refined face full of anxious uncertainty. 
“‘She was a Lady Mona Strange—your great- 
great-great-grandmother, Hugh—and her hus- 
band ill-used her, and she flung herself off the 
leads one night, and was found dead on the ter- 
race next morning. It is thought that whenever 
any trouble is brooding over Anaslare the White 
Lady is sure to appear.” 

And the old lady shuddered as she sipped her 
claret. 

“‘T myself saw the apparition last night,” M. 
La Croix said, his cunning eyes glancing furtively 
from face to face. ‘‘ A lady’s figure, all in white. 
I often heard of the Anaslaré ghost. Mrs. 
Strange told me all about it. But I never-ex- 
pected to have the honor of seeing the White 
Lady for myself.” 

“Why, if this goes on, Hugh, we must run 
away at once,” Mrs. Strange put in, with a 
shiver. ‘I am dreadfully superstitious.” 

** Just so,” La Croix commented, ere Hugh 
had time to make a remark... ‘‘One really could 
not remain here, if the place got the name of 
being haunted.” 

“‘T should never desert poor old Anaslare,” 
Lilias Lusmore said, with considerable warmth. 
‘¢ Haunted or not, I should not leave it !” 

“‘Live in a haunted house, my dear!” Mrs. 
Strange almost shrieked. ‘‘ What do you think 
of that, Hugh ?” 

“I confess I shouldn't like it at all,” Hugh re- 
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plied, unguardedly ; and La Croix’s black eyes 
glittered as he listened. 


All through dinner the White Lady was dis-. 


cussed, and when the women folk got among 
themselves in the comfortable old drawing-room 
they had their own opinions on the matter, which 
they exchanged in horrified whispers. 

In the kitchen, too, the servants were chatter- 
ing over the ghost—all save Rosine Dupont. Her 
beady, black eyes were flashing; her thin, red 
lips were ominously compressed. She looked 
like one who could tell more about the matter than 
the others, if she only wished to speak out. 

When the men had got through their wine, and 
were following their wives, mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts to the drawing-room, Hugh Strange 
placed his hand quietly ou Dr. O’Dogherty’s arm 
and detained him. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. ‘I have a word to 
sxy to you, sir, when we are alone.” 

They were alone in two minutes, 
to the point at once. 

“LT have my own strong suspicions as to this 
‘ ghost,’” he said, with a stern contraction of his 
handsome brows. ‘“ You know all about Lilias 
and our engagement for the past week or 80.” 
(For Dr. O’Dogherty was an old friend of the 
family, and Hugh was, moreover, his godson.) 
‘* Well, that sneaking rascal, La Croix, has his 
eye upon us, and dogs us about—at a convenient 
distance, he takes good care !—wherever we go. 
He and I had a few words one day more than a 
week ago. I gave him a bit of my mind, and em- 
phasized my precepts by a hit of my fist between 
the eyes; and since then he hates me like 
poison.” ; 

“Yes, yes; hang it all!” the leech struck in, 
with an impatient growl ; “‘ but what about your 
suspicions ? Time’s precious.” 

“These are my suspicions: ‘‘ Réné La Croix 
is playing the ghost. His very countenance at 
dinner - to-day betrayed him. His motive is 
partly revenge—to frighten away the guests, and 
put me in an ugly fix, d’you see, sir ?—and partly, 
T suspect, to drive me away myself, and—— 

‘* And secure Miss Lil for his trouble,” the 
doctor supplied, with a chuckle. ‘‘ Upon my soul, 
that is about the primest piece of blackguarding 
I've ever heard of in my life !” 

«¢ To-night shall decide the matter,” Hugh said, 
and a sudden darkness swept across his face. 
“‘T’ve hit on a rather effective method of dis- 
covering the truth !” 

““You have, have you? What is it ?” 

“T shall watch out for the White Lady. If 
she appears, I shall gend a bullet throngh her !” 

“Shoot a ghost, eh ?” said the doctor, with a 
grin. ‘Who ever heard of such a thing.” 

“¢ Hear it now !” was-Hugh’s dry remark ; and 


Ilugh came 
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at this moment one of the servants came in to 
clear the table, and the matter dropped between 
the two men. 


CHaPptTer V. 


Hven STRANGE'S intentions got whispered 
about, somehow, and at eleven o’clock that night 
half a dozen of the guests had gathered together 
under the shadow of a laburnum tree, directly 
facing the baleony upon which the White Lady . 
was wont to show herself. 

Tt was an uncanny night, stormy and change- 
ful, with a pallid moon fleeing in and out between 
the scattered and driving clouds. 

Hugh Strange stood, pistol in hand, a little 
apart from his companions. Scarce a word was 
spoken. As the hour of midnight approached 
an unconquerable awe crept over the watchers, 
and their eyes were fixed in a mesmerized stare 
of horror upon the balcony, dimly revealed in the 
fitful shimmer of the moon. 

Twelve o'clock ! 

The sonorous tones of the ancient clock in the 
front hall traveled ont into the shadows. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. nine, ten, 
eleven, fwelve ! 

As the last stroke died away into silence every 
man clutched the arm next to him, and Hugh 
grasped his pistol tighter and set his teeth hard. 

The balcony was no longer unoccupied. One 
of the windows of the house had been noiselessly 
opened; a white female figure appeared, and 
came slowly forward, wringing her hands and 
clasping them wildly over her face. 

“The White Lady ! ! the White Lady !” passed 
in a shuddering whisper from lip to lip. 
“Strange, for God's sake, don’t fire !” 

“IT will fire, though!” Hugh Strange ex- 
claimed, conquering by a mighty effort a sickening 
misgiving, and almost horror, which was creeping 
over him. “I shall know for certain whether 
this is a ghost or not!” 

He extended his right hand, which, in spite of 
him, shook a little; but at that instant a woman 
rushed up—a wild-eyed, panting, horror-stricken 
woman—and seized Strange by the arm. 

It was Rosine Dupont, her black hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, her very lips white. 

“Stay ! stay !’ she shrieked in French. ‘‘ Don’t 
fire, for Heaven’s sake! It is no ghost! Jt 7s 
Réné La Croiz! Tt was a plan of his. He wanted 
to——”’ 

The words died off her lips as the sharp crack 
of a pistol shot rang through the night. There 
was a wild scream from the balcony. The white 
figure staggered backward, and dropped like the 
dead ! 

““Oh, God! he 
“Oh, Réné, Réné ! 


is shot!” Rosine shrieked. 
Oh, my husband !” 
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“Your husband!’ Hugh Strange repeated. 
“La Croix your husband ?” 

*Yés, yes; I am his wife. Oh, my husband ! | 
Ah, hard-hearted devil !’ she screamed, turning 
fiercely upon Hugh. ‘‘ You have murdered him! 
—but you shall hang for it! He meant nothing 
of malice by that drollery. It was all in farce. 
Oh, my murdered husband !” 

«Silence, idiot !” a fierce voice hissed at her 
very ear; and there stood La Croix himeelf, 
white to the lips, and trembling with agitation. 
‘“‘What are you saying ? What words were 
these ?” 

“Réné!”? shrieked Rosine, flinging herself into 
his arms. <‘‘ Not dead—not dead !” 

“Not dead indeed !” La Croix cried, shaking 
his wife from him and thrusting himself in front 
of Hugh Strange. ‘I am avenged at last, M. 
Strange,” he added, in tones of mingled triumph 
and anguish. ‘‘ Go up there on the balcony, and 
see what you have done !” 

The words rang in Strange’s ear like a thunder- 
clap. 

With one bound he had reached the balcon,. 
Another moment, and he had swung himself over 
the railing and was down upon his knees beside 
the white figure lying there as still as death. 

Great God! La Croix’s words were too true. 
He had his revenge, indeed. 

The White Lady was no ghost, truly. In the 
pallid moonlight Hugh Strange gazed upon the 
face. 

The face of Lilias Lusmore ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was well for Strange that his hand was un- 
steady a bit on that terrible night. Well for him, 
too, that Rosine’s sudden onset rendered his aim 
still less steady. 

Never before had he missed his quarry. And 
now for once he had gone wide of the mark. 

In truth, Lilias had but fainted from sheer ter- 
ror as the bullet whizzed past her and lodged in 
the wall behind. She was herself again in half 
an hour or so, and Hugh and she were married a 
fortnight later. 

As for La Croix, he was a match for Fate, after 
all—for a week, at all events. He had lost Lilias 
beyond a doubt, but he turned the tragic occur- 
rence of that Christmas night to the best possible 
advantage. 

In the universal confusion of the household 
he fled to Mrs. Strange’s boudoir, ransacked 
every drawer and closet, and carried away bod- 
ily her splendid jewel casket, containing value, 
in gems and gold, to the amount of forty thon- 
sand frances !” 

Hie took to his heels forthwith, accompanied 
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by Rosine, but was arrested in Paris a month 
later, and is now, together with nis interesting 
wife, enjoying a fourteen years’ visit to a certain 
house of refuge in Toulon. 

During his trial some interesting particulars 
were revealed. 

Twelve years before he had wedded Rosine Du- 
pont, and had carried on since then a systematic 
course of very neat Jarcenies, in which Rosine 
had played admirably into his hands. Her ré!e 
was to take the situation of domevtic servant in 
the establishment selected for tresh depredation. 
Then, if possible, M. La Croix became a “ friend 
of the family,” and the rest iojJowed easily 
enough. 

With regard to Lilias Lusmorc, La Croix hal 
been really in love with the girl and had secretiy 
intended to marry her, if poccible, and cast his 
lawful wife aside. 

Rosine was, however, under the happy impres- 
sion that Miss Lusmore’s money, not herself, was 
the attraction ; and so she aided and abetted to 
the best of her abilities the scheme of playing the 
ghost. 

La Croix’s motives in the matter were precisely 

Hugh Strange had conjectured—partly re- 
venge, partly self-interest. If Strange could only 
be frightened away from Anaslare, disposing of 
his ancestral halls to La Croix for cash down, 
might not Lilias Lusmore—who loved the old 
place, and would almost die rather than leave it— 
be induced to become Mme. La Croix, number 
two, after all ! 

Rosine herself attired the spectre, and watched 
from the grounds below. 

On Christmas night, however, just as La Croix, 
in his white. robe, had come to one of the windows 
opening upon the balcony, his keen eyes had dis- 
cerned the group of men under the laburnum, 
end he at once abandoned his project, for that 
night, at all events. 

Hastily casting aside his disguise, he was about 
to hurry down to the grounds, where he knew Ro- 
sine was lying in ambush, when, suddenly, a 
white figure glided past the window upon the 
balcony without. 

It was Lilias Lusmore. Her bedroom windows 
also opened out upon the balcony. She was walk- 
ing in her sleep ! 

She could only account for the relapse by the 
surmise that, her mind being full of the subject 
of the White Lady, and her dreams terribly dis- 
turbed that night by the stories which had all the 
evening been the sole topics of conversation, she 
had at last risen herself and gone through the 
very scenes which harassed her sleeping brain ; 
Rosine’s shrill cry awaking her just as the crack 
of the pistol and whiz of the bullet had deprived 
her of consciousness afresh ! 


A MAY DAY IN JAPAN. 


Be that as it may, the whole occurrence ended 
happily, you see; and that was five years ago; 
and since then there is not, Iam quite sure, in 


ARLY in the morning—by 
. six o’clock, in fact—on a 
May day I arose, according 
to promise, to go to shoot 
the rapids near Kioto, the 
ancient capital of Japan. 
This performance was the 
thing most worth doing in 
that district, to my mind. I had been four months 
in Japan, and my appetite for temples and pago- 
dias, ete., was somewhat appeased. In fact, I was 
beginning to long for some healthy excitement. 
But alas ! it was only too easy to let the days slip 
aloug in the dreamy laziness of Eastern life. How 
I had longed, whilst in the rush and bustle of the 
New York Winter season, to feel for a day the 
quiet content of such laziness; for in the Ameri- 
can city to be idle a moment means unrest—one 
ought to be doing so and so, calling on this or 
that person, or one’s rest is spoiled by the fact 
thet everyone else is enjoying the fight for ex- 
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all Munster a happier wife and mother than beau- 
tiful Lilias Strange, or, as Hugh often laughingly 
styles her, the White Lady of Anaslare. 


A MAY DAY IN JAPAN. 


By Norma Lorimer, 


istence, until nervous prostration compels per- 
fect rest for a time. - But here in Japan there is 
no hurrying through to-day to be able to hurry 
more quickly through to-morrow ; one does every- 
thing at his or her own pleasure, and the almight- 
iest dollar in Dai Nippon could and would not 
induce a Japanese to overexert himself to do it 
at yours. 

“Six o’clock ; want a bath, lady ? No sun; 
no makee good day shoot rapids, lady ; all a-same 
to-morrow morning I wake you six o’clock !” 

At the word rapids I had a horrible feeling 
that something unusual was required of me— 
evergy—to go through a long day’s exciting 
excursion. I longed to say I had a_head- 
ache, or anything else that the frailty of human 
flesh is prone to; I meant to have, at least, three 
hours more of good sleep ; then a long, luxurious 
bath. The baths are most fascinating. They are 
made of polished wood, sunk into the floor about 
two and a half feet deep, with hot and cold water 
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flowing in and out on all sides ; and on clapping 
one’s hands, a girl who is waiting outside guarding 
the door (for they have no locks, only sliding 
panels) brings hot coffee and fruit, and places it 
in the little dressing-room, where one can reach 
it from the bath by pushing back the sliding 
door of the bathroom. 

This morning I was down to breakfast by 6:30, 
and very cold and miserable we felt, breakfast- 
ing in the large, cold dining-room, with the 
coolie boys shivering and shaking like so many 
fox terriers ; for Kioto lies among the hills, and 
the early mornings and evenings are very cold 
there in the Spring. Inwardly we were both 
wishing that we had never planned this excur- 
sion ; but now that we had gone so far, we must go 
in for it to the bitter end. What work it was to 
get started ! for ‘‘ Yaami San ” was not yet on the 
scene of action, and without a boss the Japanese 
servants are no better than a lot of children. Our 
rikshas were at the door waiting for us, but our 
tittin! where was it? ‘* Heh! tiffin come soon ; 
mate, mate” (wait, wait). At last it did appear, and 
avery enormous tiffin it looked for two people, put 
up in a succession of flat, white wooden boxes, one 
piled on top of the other, six boxes for each of us, 
with such dainties in them: cold salmon on ice, 
chicken, sausage rolls, grouse and snipe, lots of 
cakes and fruit, each course in a separate box. 
We watched it being packed into the seat of the 
riksha, which is truly a marvelous receptacle. One 
is never surprised at what comes out of that stow- 
away, for the coolie keeps all his most valuable be- 
longings in it, from his letter of recommendation 
of his last English master to the spare sandals he 
keeps in reserve for a long day’s run ; for during a 
thirty-four mile run they will often use three 
pairs of straw sandals. I have heard of an English- 
man, who had lost his way, finding his ‘desired 
haven” by following the cast-off sandals of a 
riksha boy, or weary traveler who was not lost but 
gone before. 

At last we were off, with a crowd of laughing 
and smiling coolies standing round us; for just 
outside the hotel gates is a stand of at least fifty 
of their strange equipages; and they were all on 
the alert, even at this hour, to catch the early 
worm. We started down the hill at a good, 
swinging pace, Indian-file tandem. Také, my 
wheeler and the owner of the riksha, could speak 
a few words of English. The leader was only his 
hired assistant, who was harnessed exactly like a 
horse, with soft ropes of straw. Both had coolie 
towels tied tightly round their heads, to prevent, I 
suppose, the tremendous throbbing of the pulses. 

The first part of our journey was through the 
straggling city of Kioto, which was just begin- 
ning to wake up. The wooden shutters, or shoji, 
as they are called, were being taken down and laid 
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away for the day, and one could see the large 
mats and little wooden pillows (their apology for 
beds) still on the floor, with the lord and master 
of the establishment in occupation, having his 
early smoke, smilingly watching his wife take 
down the outer and nightly protection of their 
house ; and another was having his head shaved 
and hair dressed in the old-fashioned style still 
worn by the elderly people. There was a general 
bathing going on in front of one house (in the 
street). The entire family were in one large tub, 
enjoying themselves immensely, and greeting us 
with ‘‘ Ohio !” (good-morning) as we passed. The 
Jap babies are delicious in the morning, with 
their brown faces rosy from sleep and their queer 
little bald heads with tufts of black hair on top 
and at the ears, in their bright-colored kimonos 
with long, hanging sleeves, toddling along on 
high, wooden clogs. The Japanese love to dress 
their children in bright colors. Up to the age of 
fifteen girls may wear the brightest and most 
fantastic colors and patterns on their kimonos, but 
when grown up they always wear dull colors, if 
they belong to the respectable class, except at the 
theatre, and even there it is only the obe which 
is bright. The other class of women, which are 
only too numerous in Japan, wear the gayest and 
most gorgeous dresses one can imagine. 

After the city came the tiresome high road, 
which lay along the banks of a canal through 
a very flat, uninteresting country. 

The landscape was now thoroughly Japanese. 
Successions of small hills, waving bamboo groves, 
tiny villages with the large, brown, thatched roofs 
almost reaching to the ground, nestling under 
the shelter of the hills, which were covered with 
cherry trees in full bloom, with here and there a 
bright patch of some precocious scarlet azalea. 

To our horror, when we reached the rapids we 
were met by two Japanese Government officials, 
who fold us that there had been unusually heavy 


floods on the river, and that, as all the familiar 


landmarks for the guides who take the boats down 
were under water, it was too dangerous to shoot the 
rapids until the floods were abated. ‘‘ Had we 
not received the message at the hotel from the 
government requesting His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught (who was staying in our 
hotel at the time) and party to delay their in- 
tended visit to the rapids for three days on ac- 
count of the floods ?”? When we assured them that 
we did not belong to the royal party, and that our 
lives were valuable to no one but ourselves and 
each other, they consented to let us go if we could 
get men to take us, which was no easy matter. 
After consenting to take four men—twice the 
usual number—and to pay them four dollars each’ 
in place of one, they persuaded them to take us. 
The shape of the frail bark in which we were 
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risking our lives was not unlike an old English 
punt, flat-bottomed and square at one end, made 
out of the thinnest and most pliant planks, 
roughly nailed together. We got comfortably 
seated in the middle of the boat ; the guides stood 
two in each end, with long bamboo poles with 
which to keep her off the rocks. The coolies, 
inside their rikshas, were lying on the bottom 
of the boat, comfortably smoking. One shove 
and we were off, the current hurrying our boat 
into the first rapid, which took her round in a 
half circle, then threw her out into the open 
stream, where we had only time to get our breath 
before we were swept along into the foaming mass 
of surf, and bump, bump, went our frail bark as 
it grated over the flat rocks underlying the surf. 
Just ahead were two sharp points like teeth stick- 
ing up in the boiling surf, with a weir on either 
side of them, and at their base a-young but ener- 


* getic whirlpool. Holding on to the side of the 


boat, with our nerves strung to the highest pitch, 
and the poor little punt going from one side to 
the other in a helpless sort of way, we neared the 
angry-looking passage, and I felt sure that the 
force of the water would throw her on one of the 
sharp rocks, which would have been the end of 
everything. However, safely through it we came, 
with the guides looking totally unconcerned as 
they headed her off the rocks‘with the long bam- 
boo poles. What a sigh of relief we gave when 


we found ourselves for a few moments in a peace- 
ful, smooth stream, with nerves quiet enough to 
allow us to enjoy the gorgeous scenery ! 

The river was intensely blue glacier water, 
hedged on either side by high, perpendicular 
cliffs wooded to the top, and here and there cov- 
ered with the most brilliant foliage, cherry trees 
in full bloom hanging over the blue water’s edge, 
and the fresh young bamboo trees waving high 
above our heads on the top of the cliffs. Just 
in front of us, all the way, was a very reassur- 
ing sight — another punt full of bamboo poles 
piled up ever so high, guarded only by two men, 
coming out all right again and again from the 
gurgling, boiling basin of foam into which we 
would watch her being sucked with breathless 
horror. It was all over—what we had come this 
way to do—in less than an hour. It is just like 
tobogganing —very awful and breath-catching, 
but one longs to do it again and again. What 
the Chinaman said about tobogganing is equally 
apt about shooting the rapids: ‘‘ Swish! swish ! 
Walkee back a mile.” We were really surprised 
when we found ourselves safely landed on the 
smooth, flat, green banks of the river (the rapids 
are about thirteen miles long) at the end of the 
rapids, like a bit of old England, with its forest 
of beeches at the back of us and the smooth, 
green lawns by the side of the’quiet stream ; 
with only the Japanese tea houses and a happy 
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Japanese family picnic party on the opposite them all) singing to the quaint music of the 


bank under the cherry trees, the only man samisen to remind us that we were ending our 


of the party (and probably the sole owner of May day in the Land of the Rising Sun. 


JAPAN-EASE. 


THE BAMBOO. 


By P. Horpern. ° 


. 


“Even the sum himself, with all his power, cannot throw light into the dark hollows of the 
bamboo.”—Burmese Ciassic. 


“Tue friend of man” is the title which the 
affection of mankind has given to an animal 
whose faithfulness surpasses that of more intelli- 
gent creatures, who bestows on his human master 
#% more absolute devotion than on any creature of 
his own kind, and who, for his blind love, which 
not even ill-treatment can lessen, has been raised 
almost to the level of humanity, and has earned a 
recognized place by the side of man. 

The creatures of the vegetable world are sepa- 
rated from us by too wide a gulf for any such 
relation as this. Yet if anything short of intelli- 
gent will could deserve a special distinction such 
us that which has been assigned to the dog alone 
among dumb animals, then in the vegetable 
kingdom, too, there is a living creature which 
may aspire to the title of the friend of man. 

There is a plant which, wild as it is, and sown 
broadcast over whole continents, yields to none 
in a graceful beauty, which rises at times even to 


grandeur, yet whose nature is so versatile, whose 
homely uses are so many, that to it has been given 
a wholly exceptional power to influence the life, 
and even in some ways to determine the char- 
acter, of the people who live under its shade. 
Throughout vast regions of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere the bamboo is truly man’s familiar friend. 
There are countries where it seems to supply 
almost every human requirement, and where the 
feathery masses of its foliage, drooping like the 
weeping-willow over road and river and village, 
bespeak an ideal of life beyond the reach of less 
primitive communities. Here man is unspoilt by 
artificial wants, untouched by the march of 
thought or of science, and nature unsolicited sup- 
plies with lavish hand his simple needs. It is an 
ideal which it seems almost sacrilege to disturb, 
and in presence of which the highest aim of the 
foreign intruder should be to preserve its primary 
conditions intact. No better example can be 
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cited of the land of the bamboo than one of those 
Indo-Chinese provinces, of which Burmah is the 
best known to Europeans. 

Like the fir in northern climates, it is the bam- 
boo which here gives an unmistakable stamp to 
the rural landscape, while it is literally the frame- 
work and foundation of nearly every work of man. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the same jungles 
which give cover to wild animal life of every form 
and tribe exert a beneficent influence also on 
every step of the life of their human inhabitants. 

The Burmese child plays with bamboo toys in 
a house of which roof and walls and floor are for 
the most part made from the same generous 
plant. Through boyhood and manhood and old 
age this helpful comrade is ever by his side. On 
land or water, in peace or war, in the homes of 
rich and poor, in art and manufactures, in the 
market and the field, at feast and funeral, this is 
the substance of all that man most needs and val- 
ues for ornament or use. Towns and villages are 
built from its stems and leaves; the fisherman’s 
rod and float and raft; the hunter’s snare; it 
bridges the torrent, bears water from the well, 
and irrigates the fields. It is food and medicine 
for cattle, and even for men; there is music, too, 
in the rustle of its leaves—in its woody heart, 
from which musical instruments are made. 

Let « brief tribute here be paid to the outward 
beauty of this strangely gifted plant. In all the 
vegetation of the tropics, among palms and tree 
ferns and towering forest trees, nothing will be 
found endowed with a more attractive grace than 
the bamboo grove, such as shadows mile after 
mile of the Burmese country road or creek. 
Springing from the earth on either ‘side in closely 
serried clusters, the smooth green stems, jointed 
at regular intervals, taper upward in an are 
which can hardly be seen to leave the perpendic- 
ular, till at the height of perhaps a hundred feet 
they are lost in a tracery of delicate foliage, 
where the branches meet, overhead and cast a 
dense cool shade on the roadway below. 

It is impossible to traverse these living gothic 
aisles without a deep impression of their grandeur. 
Often in sight of some dazzling sunset, of crystal 
cave, or rainbow among mountain. lakes, thought 
can find expression only by comparison with 
building or painting or pageant of the stage ; and 
to me the silent stateliness of the bamboo grove 
has always most recalled the sense of vastness, of 
symmetry, and of incomparable finish which, in 
such a building as St. Peter’s at Rome, strikes 
the mind with unfeigned and unexpected awe. 

And as the face is the index of mind, so the 
external beauty of the bamboo forest covers a 


train of characteristics by which every unit of 


which it is composed is adapted to practical 
utility in a thousand ways. 
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To note something of the physical structure of 
the bamboo, and a tew of its most common uses, 
will be to give some conception of the wealth of 
its resources. In observing its nature, the dif- 
ference between the male and female plant will 
be at once noticed. In the male bamboo the 
stem’s substance is solid throughout, and, light 
though it is, there is no stronger or tougher staff 
than that on which the old man leans in Burmah 
or Siam, or that with which in these countries 
men take the law into their own hands and ad- 
minister the summary punishment known as 
“‘bamboo backshish.” 

But it is from the far more abundant branches 
of the female plant that the wants of mankind 
are so bountifully supplied. Built like a modern 
man-of-war in watertight compartments, each 
joint of the stem is separated from the next on 
either side by a thick, solid partition; and it 
would be hard to describe how this simple con- 
struction adapts it to practical use, or how much 
may be manufactured with ease from a single 
stem. To make a water bucket, for example, it is . 
only necessary to cut off a length of the branch 
near the root, where the girth is large, leaving 
the bulkhead at one end untouched. With a 
handle easily made from the higher part of the 
same branch, the bucket is complete—finished 
and polished by nature, lighter and probable more 
watertight and better fitted for any usage than 
any manufactured rival. In the same way, at 
the extremity of the branch, are to be found— 
almost ready made—thimbles and pipebowls and 
pipestems of any size required. 

The same tubes, if split perpendicularly at 
regular intervals without being cut through, may 
be flattened out so as to form an almost level 
flooring for boat or cottage. Endless other illus- 
trations may be given of the marvelous way in 
which the bamboo, by its generous and. ever-ready 
help, seems to court the friendship of man. 

If the houses in a Burmese village are largely 
built .of bamboo materials, nearly everything 
within them seems to come ultimately from the 
same source. Beds and furniture, matting and 
sunshades, birdcages and baskets, fans and um- 
brellas, all owe their chief substance to the 
bamboo ;, while in a land where lacquer so largely 
takes the place of earthenware.the same material 
is conspicuous as the groundwork of unnumbered 
household vessels—from the laborer’s rice platter, 
bought for a few cents, to the costly vase or 
betel box of pliant texture and finest polish. In 
all alike the lacquer, which gives to each vessel its 
charm of color or finish, is laid over a framework 
of fine bamboo wicker. Then, if we leave the 
house for field or river, we are everywhere met: by 
the same ubiquitous material. It is this which, 
either as stout railing or living hedge, incloses 
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the garden or field. With this the villager 
climbs the toddy-palm in quaint shoes made for 
the purpose. His shelter in the country cart, in 
his boat it is transformed into masts and yards, 
and decks and awnings, and forms the main part 
of the permanent structures in which whole fam- 
ilies live for months together on a Burmese river. 

In war too, no less than in peace, the bamboo 
holds an honorable place. The main strength of 
many a formidable stockade is the chevaux de 
Frise of stout pointed bamboo. It serves for flag- 
staff and spearshaft and swordsheath, and even 
for one of the most telling weapons of offense. In 
front of every position of the enemy in a Burmese 
war, among mimosa thorns and grass and scrub, 
the ground is sown with invisible caltrops in the 
form of simple sharp-pointed lengths of split 
bamboo—a weapon inflicting deep poisonous 
wounds, and which proves more harassing to in- 
fantry, whether in skirmish or charge, than any 
valor of the enemy or any natural prrengoh of 
earthwork or stockade. 

But it is not for the natives of the country only 
that the favors of the bamboo are reserved. As 
the sun shines on the evil and on the good, so the 
bamboo is the faithful servant of the foreigner no 
less than of its own countrymen. 

It is a well-known feature of Burmah, as com- 
pared with most Indian provinces, that the traveler 
in rural districts has no need to burden himself 
with tents. This is partly owing to Buddhist 
liberality, which gives free shelter in monasteries, 
and in frequent resthouses, built as works of 
religious merit. But no less thanks are due to 
nature also, which plants at every turn the inex- 
haustible bamboo groves, from which, with no 
other aid than a woodman's knife, may be made 
all that the traveler needs for use or comfort. 
Owing to the universal presence of this invaluable 
plant, there is no country where barracks and 
hospitals, houses and offices, stables and outbuild- 
ings can be so quickly and cheaply, and even 
substantially, constructed ; and there is not an 
emergency great or small in which in the English- 
man’s house, in such a country, the services of 
the bamboo are not the instant and effective re- 
source. 

If temporary shelter is needed for man or 
beast, if unexpected visitors descend with a 
host of followers, in a few hours they may be 
as comfortably housed as if they had been long 
expected. If fuel is wanted for cooking, stakes 
or trellis for the garden ; if a tobacco pipe has 
to be cleaned, even if needles and thread are ex- 
hanusted—the bamboo will supply what is wanted 
with a readiness which would hardly be believed. 

Truly a wonderful material it is, lending itself 
by every quality of its nature to the special serv- 
ice of man. Its larger stems combine strength 
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and lightness in a manner equaled by neither tim- 
ber nor metal. Its lighter branches bend to carry. 
the laborer’s baskets. Its joints invite the man- 

ufacture of cups and buckets. Its toughness and 

polished smoothness provide the carver with ma- 

terial admirably suited to his art. Its hollow 

tubes seem made for water pipes; its dry, fibrous 

leaves for thatch. Its lightness adapts it for lad- 

ders and scaffolding ; and the ease with which it 

splits, into layers of any thickness, for the weav- 

ing of matting and for basketwork of every kind. 

Lavishly ag iron is strewn under the feet of more 

hardy nations, there is thus provided for the Ori- 

ental in the wildest jungles 4 no less abundant 

store of simple wealth, suited to his special re- 

quirements, responding readily to the slightest 

effort, and encouraging me exercise of every form 

of ingenuity. 

A striking illustration of the influence of the 
bamboo on the ways, and even on the character, 
of the people, may be found in observing one cf 
the most frequent incidents of Burmese life—a 
house or village on fire. In a country where the 
smoking of tobacco is limited neither by age nor 
sex, nor time nor place, and where houses are 
thatched, and for half the year dry as tinder, it 
will be understood that men become familiar with 
the phenomena of fire. It is less easy to realize 
the comparative indifference with which such a 
visitation can be received, or to credit the truth 
that to the easy-going population of this primitive 
region even fire itself seems robbed of its terrors. 

When we think of what is meant by fire in 
house or village in Western countries —to be 
turned out of doors to the mercy of the ele- 
ments; to lose at a stroke the investments of 
a scanty capital, or the stock of household fur- 
niture which can ill be replaced ; to run terri- 
ble risks, even of life itself—it is hard to under- 
stand that there are countries where such inci- 
dents form no part of the accompaniments of the 
most destructive fire. At a spark from cigar or 
pipe a Burmese village is ablaze, and in a few 
hours whole streets are. in ashes, But in the 
flutter and excitement that ensues we look in 
vain for any such evidence of ruin or despair as 
a similar calamity elsewhere brings inevitably in 
its train. Loss of life at a Burmese fire is al- 
most unknown. The simple household stuff is 
quickly emptied from the single-storied cottages, 
and heaped under the trees by the roadside ; to 
a people who live habitually in outdoor life there 
is no hardship in passing the night under the 
open sky; and when the fire has once gained an 
irresistible hold, it is a sight for philosophers to 
see the calmness of the villagers us they sit and 
smoke quietly in groups watching the progress 
of the flames. In a few days the ephemeral city 
rises once more in clean and orderly streets, and 
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house, the bamboo from the jungle hard by has 
supplied, at the cost of labor only, the principal 
material of which it is built. 


beyond a few main supports of timber, or in the 
houses of the leading townsmen, from end to end 
of the street, and from floor to roof of every 
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‘(THE WAITER BENT OVER THE BILL FOR A MOMENT TO EXAMINE IT CLOSELY, THEN RAISING HIS HEAD SUDDENLY, 
LIKE A MAN WHO HAS MADE UP HIS MIND, HE HANDED THE BILL BACK TO THE STRANGER.” 


THE PRINCE'S BET. 


By Joun MACMULLEN. 


PriIncE EpMOND DE KARINVAL was, toward 
the close of the second empire, one of the best- 
known personages on the Boulevard des Italiens. 

Fair-haired, rather pale, very tall, very thin, 
and always as cool as an iceberg, he amused him- 
self abundantly with his immense fortune. 

One evening he was giving a grand dinner at 
his hotel. The fare was excellent, the wines 
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were remarkable, and by the time the dessert 
came there was quite a cyclone of gayety. 

“‘ Well, I will bet,” suddenly cried out the 
prince, answering a question sent from the other 
end of the table, ‘‘ that, without having taken a 
handkerchief or a centime from anyone, without 
having murdered or injured anyone; in short, 
without having been guilty of any crime or any 
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disorder or any infraction of any law, I shall 
cause myself to be arrested by the police, and 
taken away by them as a criminal.” 

Ife spoke with his usual calm and clear voice, 
cutting across all the laughter and the dialogues, 
the words of which darted from one side of the 
table to the other like invisible shuttles weaving 
the web of their discourse. 

All present turned toward him with looks of 
surprise. 

In the sudden silence thus created he said: “I 
will bet two thousand louis. Who will take my 
bet 2” 

There were none around the table but rich 
men accustomed to het high every night at cards. 
They were, however, surprised at the amount 
named, and before taking it up they wished to 
know exactly the conditions. 

“‘Let us know,” said the big Duke of Mor- 
vella, with his Italian accent, ‘whether this is a 
mere play upon words. When I frst came to 
Paris I lost five hundred louis in such a bet. A 
gentleman offered to bet that if I would stand 
upon the table he would cause me to get down 
without touching me. I bet him five hundred 
louis. When I got up he took a small ball of 
down from his pocket and said: ‘Take this, 
please.’ I took it, in my ignorance, and all present 
declared that he had cansed me ‘to get down’ 
without touching me. I had to pay the money, 
but I don’t want to be caught in the same way 
again.” 

“‘There will not be the slightest play upon 
words,” said the prince. ‘I pledge you my 
word.” 

“Oh, yes,” said another, “vou will dress 
yourself up in some strange costume,.so as to 
get a mob at your heels, and make a row in 
the street, so that the police will be forced to 
arrest you.” 

‘ No,” said De Karinval, ‘I will not put on 


any strange costume, but the police will arrest - 


me as a felon, though I shall remain entirely 
guiltless of any crime or misdemeanor.” 

“Tow can you possibly do that ?” said the im- 
petuous little banker, Gastambide, who had ar- 
rived recently from Marseilles. 

*‘ Ah, that is my secret.” 

“Oh, I know suid the banker, with his strong 
Southern aecent. You will go up to a police- 
man, and tell him that, in a moment of vivacity, 
you murdered all your family, and as your con- 
science will not let you rest you beg him to ar- 
rest you.” 

“Nothing. of the kind, I give you my word. 
Now who will take my bet ?” 

«T will,” said Gastambide, impetuously. 

The next day, toward seven o'clock in thie 
evening, just when the boulevards were full of 
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loungers and the restaurants were filling up, one 
of those poor fellows with tattered garments, who 
go along through the crowd with downbent heads 
looking - for'the ends of cigars, Rpprowelicg one of 
the ** crack * restaurants. 

Ile was still a young man, and had evidently 
seen better days, though now his shoes were torn 
and run down at the heel, his pantaloons worn at 
the knee and ragged at the hem, and his coat 
lamentably faded and soiled, but closely buttoned 
up, so that it was impossible to see any shirt. 

Upon his head he had a soft hat that looked as 
if it had been picked up from a pile of refuse in 
some vacant lot, and around his neck an old silk 
cravat as worn and torn and soiled as if a lot of 
puppies had played with it for a week. 

As he passed in front of the resturant he stop- 
ped for a moment to look through the large 
ornamental windows at the happy throng of 
diners within, consisting of well-dressed gentle- 
men and ladies, who seemed to give themselves 
up to the full enjoyment of all the good things 
placed before them. : 

Just then a gentleman and lady, elegantly 
dressed, got out of a coupé at the door, and 
entered the restaurant. The cigar-stub hunter 
giided in immediately behind them, so as not to 
be observed and slipped quietly into the nearest 
vacant chair at one of the small tables. 

In a moment, however, the head waiter, a man 
of distinguished appearance, whose business it 
was to observe everything, perceived the stranger, 
and hastening up to him, with an agitated 
countenance, said : 

** What are you doing there ?” 

‘Why,’ said the stranger, ‘I came here to 
dine, just as all these others are doing.” 

He said this with such quiet gravity that he 
was evidently not intoxicated. ‘The head waiter 
thought he might be deficient in his upper story, 
and said, with quiet sarcasm : 

“You have made a mistake, my good fellow, as 
to the hour and the entrance. It is in the morn- 
ing. and in the street at the other side of the 
house, that we give out cold victuals.” 

“Cold victi.als won’t answer my purpose. I 
don’t like them much. and the dishes I would 
like to eat are not given out in the morning.” 

Ile used such good language that the other 
was surprised, and said to himself : ‘This is not a 
born beggar: he has fallen from a higher posi- 
tion. Ie may bea former bank clerk ruined by 
speculation or gambling.” 

The stranger continued: ‘There is no reason 
why you should not give me a good dinner, if I 
am ready to pay for it. If you doubt this, here 
is my pocketbook.” 

Saying this, he drew from the breast pocket of 
his soiled frock coat a pocketbook bulging with 
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bank bills, and handed one of them to the waiter 
for examination. 

It was a bill for a thousand francs, and there 
must have been at least fifty more bills in the 
pocketbook, to judge by its appearance. The 
waiter bent over the bill for a moment to examine 
it closely, then raising his head suddenly, like a 
man who has made up his mind about something, 
he handed the bill back to the stranger, who rose 
and said : 

‘‘ Well, if you don’t care to give me a dinner 
here, I can go elsewhere.” 

“‘ No, no,” said the other ; “sit down and make 
up your mind what to order.” 

Then nodding to one of the waiters, he pointed 
to the stranger and said : 

“Attend to this gentleman.” 

Putting his mouth close to the waiter’s ear, he 
whispered : 

“Keep your eye on him, and on no account 
allow him to leave the house.” 

He then appeared to attend to some other 
guests fora moment, but soon disappeared. reap- 
pearing again, however, in about five minutes, 
accompanied by a police officer. 

All.in the restaurant had from the start taken 
a lively interest in the episode of the cigar-stump 
hunter, and some could not repress the expression 
of their disgust. Now all heads were turned to 
see his encounter with the officer. 

The stranger was eating quietly at his table 
when the officer laid a band upon his shoulder. 
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Starting up, he asked, in an angry tone, why he 
was disturbed. 

The officer told him that very evidently thou- 
sand-franc bills could not grow in the pockets of 
such a man as he was; therefore he must have 
stolen them. Le protested most energetically 
that he was innocent of any such conduct. His 
protestations were in vain. 

“Tl bet,” said the officer “that you have no 
passport.” 

“Neither have these gentlemen and ladies 
here,” was the reply. 

Paying no attention to this reasoning, the of- 
ficer said : 

“Tf you have no passport, you have at least a 
name.” 

“Tam Prince Edmond de Karinval.” 

‘Why not say at once that ‘you are the King 
of England ?” . 

“*One objection to that is, that everyone knows 
that England is governed by a queen, and not by. 
a king.” 

“Come, come! We'll stop all this talk. Come 
with me ;” and seizing him by the arm with his 
powerful hand, he lifted him to his feet, and was 
just walking him off to the police office, when 
from the back part of the restaurant came for- 
ward the big Duke of Morvella and the little 
banker, Gastambide, and others, who explained to 
the officer the ‘‘true inwardness” of the affair, 
and showed him, much to his astonishment, how 
the prince had won his bet. 
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By Epwarp SpRINnG. 


OUR voyage was quiet and uneventful. For 
the first day or two we carried with us some of 
the raw, disagreeable weather which sometimes 
visits California during the Winter season, but 
that soon disappeared ; and as we neared the trop- 
ics the weather became milder, the air softer, the 
sea smoother, and the moonlight nights those that 
only a tropical moon can give. 

We saw but little life on the way. The gulls 
that followed in our wake were a different species 
from those we meet with on the American coasts, 
being darker and of a different habit of flight, 
and the flying fish which we saw occasionally as 
we neared the islands were quite a contrast to 
those which we had seen on our trip through the 
Caribbean Sea and off the Central American 
coasts. These were much larger, were generally 
seen singly, and their power of flight was much 
greater, for they could be followed by the eye for 
quite a little distance, skimming over the surface, 


sometimes just touching the crests of the waves 
as they flew. 

On the morning of February 7th we came in 
sight of the Island of Molokai, whose low, deso- 
late-looking shores add emphasis to its well- 
known name of “the leper island”; and then, 
ahead of us, on our right, rose‘the high, broken 
headland known ‘as ‘‘ Koko Head,” the first land 
to be seen on the Island of Oahu, and at its base 
a spot of bright green, which we are told is a 
sugar plantation, where the telephone station. is 
situated, from which our arrival is announced at 
headquarters. Passing Koko Head, we come in 
sight of its sister, Diamond Head, both showing 
plainly the craterlike formation which is so com- 
mon on the islands. 

As we round Diamond Head we come in sight 
of Honolulu, stretched along the coast, half hid- 
den by trees, with its background of hills and 
mountains, its rather contracted harbor protected 
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by coral reefs, through a narrow passage in which, 
guided by our pilot, we make our way, passing 
the little Nipsic—fresh from her Samoan experi- 
ences—the American man-of-war Mohican, and 
the British gunboat X., all with that peculiarly 
neat, trim look so characteristic of naval vessels. 


‘A STREET SCENE IN HONOLULU. 


ficer. The baggage agent, an unmistakable Yan- 
kee, came on board, took our keys, so as to pass 
our baggage through the custom-house for us, 
and all we had to do’was to take a cab and be 
driven up macadamized streets, past business 
houses and stores which seemed truly American 
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CHARACTERISTIC VIEWS IN THE HAWAIIAN CAPITAL. 


Our captain prides himself on getting in “ just 
on time,” and it was almost exactly noon when 
we made fast to our wharf, on which was congre- 
gated quite a number of people awaiting our ar- 
rival—idlers and sightseers, as well as parties ex- 
pecting friends, with here and there, sprinkled 
among the crowd, a midshipman or a nayal of- 


both in their appearance and the names of their 
owners, passing on our way a ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Association ” building and a public li- 
brary, up to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, a large 
frame building situated in a square, the grounds 
around which were very prettily ornamented and 
shaded by treeg and flowering shrubs, many of 
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which were new to us, and some of which we had 
seen in other tropical regions. 

As there is not yet an ocean telegraph to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the arrival of a steamer with 
the mail and papers (especially the San Francisco 
steamer) is quite an event, and the advent of the 
newcomers at the hotel is generally celebrated by 
a concert, given by 
the Royal Hawaiian 
Band, ‘‘the King’s 
Own.” So, on the 
evening of our ar- 
rival the hotel and 
grounds were very 
prettily illuminated 
with Chinese lan- 
terns and electric 
lights. What with 
regular boarders, 
the new arrivals and 
visitors, the hotel 
piazza was well fill- 
ed, while the popu- 
lace occupied the 
seats scattered 
through the 
grounds. After list- 
ening to the music 
for awhile, and en- 
joying the sight 
generally, we retired 
to our cottage, to 
indulge in that great 
luxury of a first 
night on shore—rest 
in a stationary bed. 

One of the first 
things we noticed 
on our trips around 
the town was the 
vegetation: palms 
ef yarious kinds; 
the cocoanut, the 
date and the royal 
palm—the latter, 
with its peculiar 
bulging at its base 
and band of light- 
eolored bark, hav- 
ing an odd resem- 
blance to trees 
planted in barrels ; 
the mango tree, with its dark, close foliage ; the 
India-rubber, with its glossy green leaves and 
spreading, elmlike branches ; and the bread-fruit, 
with its large, indented leaves and clusters of 
ripening fruit. We also saw in the public gar- 
dens a speciman of the banyan-tree of India, 
with its drooping branches, rooting themselves in 
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the ground and becoming trees in their turn. 
The one we saw was a lately planted specimen, 
but, judging from the growth it had made, a tree 
of that species, with favorable soil and climate, 
would soon cover considerable ground. 
Among the flowers were a few old favorites ; roses, 
and other floral friends, greeted the eye in our 
walks and drives; 
but two novelties 
more especially at- 
tracted our atten- 
tion. One, the 
“bougainvillier,” 
growing something 
like a climbing 
rose; but very vigor- 
ous, reaching, if 
unchecked, up to 
the top of the tallest 
trees, closely strung 
with bright ma- 
genta-colored _blos - 
soms from top to 
bottom, a perfect 
floral rope, or, if cut 
back and kept prop- 
erly trimmed, grow- 
ing in tree-form ten 
or twelve feet high, 
its long, drooping 
branches completely 
covered with brill- 
iant flowers. The 
other, a species of 
bignonia, or trum- 
pet flower, also a 
climber, with close, 
glossy foliage; the 
flowers, which are a 
- rich orange, of 
drooping habit, and 
growing in clusters, 
forming beautiful 
patches of color 
against the back- 
ground of dark- 
green leaves. 

The country 
around Honolulu is 
quite pretty, diver- 
sified by little val- 
leys running back 

into the mountains, which show much careful 
cultivation. Rice, bananas, and taro, a native 
tuber, are the main crops in the vicinity ; Chinese, 
Japanese and the natives being the agriculturists, 
white planters reserving their energies for the 
sugar cane, which is the great industry of the 
islands. 
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One of the fine bits of scenery near 


Honolulu is the “ Pali,” a sort of 


natural gateway or break in the 


mountains back of the town. The 


drive to it is through a pretty part of 


the suburbs, by Nuanuu Avenue, or 


Road, as it is sometimes called, 
where pretty villas with well-kept 
grounds meet the sight on every 
side; past the cemetery where the 


members of the royal family find their 


WAIKIKI AND SIGNAL HILL 


The rice plantations, laid off in squares, look 
very pretty; but the system of growing it in 
vogue here requires so much labor, each plant 
having to be transplanted from the original seed 
bed, and the ground kept just covered with water 
for considerable of the time, that it seems strange 
there should be the profit in it I am told there is. 
This neat, careful cultivation is especially adapted 
to the genius of the Chinese, who generally work 
in parties, for in agriculture at least they seem to 
be able to carry out the principles of co-operation 
successfully. The taro, which is to the native 
Hawaiian what the potato is to the Irishman— 
which latter vegetable it much resembles, both in 
taste and appearance—grows vory easily, needing 
only an abundance of water, and therefore just 
suits the indolent South Sea Islander. 

But the most interesting exhibition of patient 
and successful industry was a flourishing banana 
plantation of several acres owned by a Japanése. 
He had taken a swamp, and cut drainage ditches 
through it at regular intervals, the earth from 
these ditches being thrown upon the land thus 
drained, raising it a little; and on this partly 
made land banana slips had been planted. For 
the first year or so*the venture was not very 
successful, but he now has a flourishing planta- 
tion, and is reaping satisfactory results from his 
intelligent perseverance. 

_ One of our drives was out to the “ Park,” or 
‘‘ Waikiki Grove,” a large open space near the 
foot of Diamond Head, planted with shade trees, 
one side of which is taken up by rows of country 


residences stretched along the ocean shore. There - 


is a very comfortable hotel here, run in connec- 
tion with the Hawaiian Hotel, so you can change 
from town to country without changing land- 
lords. It is also a great place for supper parties, 
horseback excursions, moonlight drives, etc., and 
above all for the sea bathing. With a hard sandy 
bottom under your feet, the first force of the 
waves broken by the coral reefs outside, and the 
water warmer in February than it is with usin 
August, bathing at Waikiki Beach is very enjoy- 
able. 


last resting-place ; and, as you leave 
the town behind you, passing the 
electric-light works, the water works 
and the reservoirs, making a gradual ascent the 
entire way, till, after a drive of about six miles the 
summit of the pass is reached, over twelve hun- 
dred feet high. Here, on either side of the road, 
two sharp-pointed peaks rise fifteen hundred feet 
above you. On your right the road winds down 
a steep precipice, over which you look, aid nearly 
as far below see beneath you a level stretch of 
country covered with verdure, with trees looking 
like bushes, interspersed here and there with the 
bright green of the sugar cane, while still further 
on are the lines of white surf, and the back- 
ground of the deep-blue Pacific. Here, it is said, 
is where the King of Oahu made his last desperate 
struggle for independence against the Hawaiian 
conqueror, and with his defeated army was 
forced over the precipice ou to the rocks below. 

We also took an excursion over the lately 
opened Pearl River Railroad, which runs out to 
Pearl River Harbor, lately ceded to the United 
States for a naval station. 
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It runs from the outskirts of town past the 
prison, which is so prettily situated on a shady 
knoll looking out on the sea, that if it was as 
comfortable inside as it is attractive outside one 
might almost envy the inmates. For the twenty 
miles or so that the road is built there is not 
much to be seen except the rice plantations, but 
there are going to be sugar plantations started 
near the present terminus, the water to irrigate 
which (for they have to use irrigation at times on 
the dry side of the island) they expect to pump 
from the numerous fresh-water springs which 
perforate the ground in the -vicinity. ‘The ex- 
pressed intention of the railroad company is to 
gradually continue the road until it encircles the 
island, when it would make a very beantiful rail- 
road excursion as well as open up considerable 
country to profitable cultivation ; but it would be 
quite an undertaking, and it will probably be a 
long time before it is fully carried out. 

There are not many very handsome residences 
in Honolulu, but the grounds around them are 
pretty and neatly kept, and they have an air of 
comfort, and sometimes even of elegance, the 
combined effect of money and climate. The two 
handsomest private residences in the town are 
those of Claus Spreckels, the sugar king, and 
C. R. Bishop, the banker. Spreckels’s is a large 
white frame house, showy, but built with a great 
deal of taste, and both are surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds, where trees give shade and flowers 
bloom from January to December. The Bishop 
residence was the property of his wife, a native 
Hawaiian lady of wealth and a descendant of one 
of the ancient kings, who left by will a large part 
of her property for the furtherance of the educa- 
tion of her less fortunate brothers and sisters, 
and the Kamehameha schools, 
now in their infancy, bid fair 
to become one of the noblest 
charities of the islands. The 
Hawaiians think a great deal 
of education. It isarare thing 
to find a native who cannot 
read and write his own lan- 
guage. And it is a small ham- 
_let indeed that does not boast 
a schoolhouse—and a church. 

The finest public building in 
Honolulu is the King’s Palace, 
a large white marble building 
with pillared entrances. It is 
situated in the centre of a 
handsome square planted with 
shrubs and flowers, the grounds 
being surrounded by a low 
stone wall, which was original- 
ly much higher, but was cut 
down after the trouble of 1889, 
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so as to give less shelter to future revolutionists, 
Opposite the palace, on the other side of a broad 
avenue, are the Legislative Buildings, of brown- 
stone, At the entrance to the grounds surrounding 
them is a statue of Kamehameha the First, who, 
coming from the Island of Hawaii in the bagin- 
ning of this century, conquered the chiefs of the 
other islands and founded the Hawaiian King- 
dom as we know it to-day. Ile is represented 
spear in hand, dressed in his feather cloak and 
helmet, and the artist has made a spirited rep- 
resentation of the old hero. 

The Church of England has commenced quite 
a large building for a cathedral church. It is 
of rough stone, of Gothic architecture, and the 
part already completed and now in use gives 
promise of a handsome edifice. 

The Queen Emma Hospital is well worth a 
visit, not for any beauty in the building itself, 
which is an ordinary frame edifice, but to admire 
and drive through its fine grounds, with its beau- 
tiful avenues of palms, the finest I have ever seen. 
The name of Queen Emma is linked with many 
charitable and educational institutions in Hono- 
Inlu, and her memory is kept green in the hearts 
of both natives and foreigners. 

Altogether, Honolwu impresses one as a very 
attractive place, but it is hard to imagine it as 
situated on one of the South Sea Islands. The 
surroundings are so homelike that you feel as 
though you were visiting a part of the United 
States that had broken its moorings and drifted 
before the northeast trades, until finally it had 
anchored off here in the Pacific, two thousand 
miles away. Churches and schools, horse cars 
and electric lights, macadamized streets and 
liquor salcons, all bear the mark of Anglo-Saxon 
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civilization. There is not far from $50,000,000 
of foreign capital in the islands (largely in sugar 
plantations and mills), and over two-thirds of that 
amount is owned or controlled by Americans. 
Honolulu is ¢he financial centre, and almost the 
entire business of the islands passes through it ; 
and it seems strange to think, while in a place of 
so much commercial activity, that you are out of 
the reach of the telegraph, and dependent for the 
world’s news on semi-monthly steamers, with oc- 
casional papers by sailing vessel. ‘To those of us 
who remember the days before the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable it is like a whiff from bygone 
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tween the two places, the enterprise will no doubt 
be started and pushed forward to a successful 
completion. : 

The climate of Honolulu is very beautiful, but 
not bracing, the thermometer seldom varying 
more than 10° during the day; and the yearly 
range is not much, if any, over 25°. The great 
equability of climate and quantity of sunshine 
would seem to make it a paradise for invalids, 
but I don’t think it quite carries out its promise in 
that respect. During our stay the thermometer 
in the hotel corridor has ranged from 170° to 80° 
Fahrenheit. When it was 80° it was like a pleas- 
ant Summer day with us; a little 
warmer in the sun, perhaps, but de- 
licious in the shade. When it dropped 
to 75° one began to think about thicker 
clothing, and when it went down to 70° 
‘you wondered whether a little fire 
wouldn’t be comfortable. The change 
from day to night was seldom more 
than 5° or 6°, but the absence of the 
sun imparted a chilliness to the atmos- 
phere entirely at variance with the rec- 
ord of the thermometer. 

Hawaiian politics are not without in- 
terest at present. A few years ago a 
new Constitution was passed by the 
Houses and signed by the King under 
pressure, which took away considerable 
of his real power, leaving him little but 
the pomp of royalty. The change was 
caused in a great measure by the foolish 
national expenditures and other extrava- 
gances, and has been without doubt in 
the interest of a more economical gov- 
ernment, but has not been altogether 
relished by the native Hawaiians; and 
this feeling of dissatisfaction came to a 
head last July, when an armed force 
of about one hundred and fifty men, 
headed by a native by the name of 
Wilcox, took possession of the King’s 
Palace, with the avowed intention of 
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times. Steamer days, there is always a rush at 
the Hawaiian News Company’s store, near the 
Post Office, and it is astonishing how interesting 
newspapers become when a fortnight has passed 
by and you are ignorant as to what may have 
happened in the outside world during that time. 

The telephone in Oahu and portions of the 
other islands is used very extensively, but there 
is no telegraph even between the various islands, 
though I believe one is in progress of construc- 
tion. There has lately been a company formed 
to lay a cable between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu, and, despite the great depth of the ocean be- 


restoring the old Constitution. They 
found that his majesty was absent, in his 
boathouse, it was said, awaiting developments, 
ready to take refuge on an American man-of- 
war or return to his palace, as circumstances 
might dictate. A militia organization known as 
the Honolulu Rifles and some volunteers at- 
tacked the insurgents from the roofs of the 
Legislative Buildings and surrounding houses, 
and after a day’s fighting, in which the rebels 
lost some dozen or more men killed and wounded, 
they retreated to a building in the corner of the 
palace grounds, from which they were soon 
forced to come out and surrender. Wilcox was 
tried before a native jury, as under the laws.a 
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native has the right to a jury of his own country- 
men, and was acquitted on the ground that what 
he did was with the consent of the King, and (in 
accordance with the ancient Hawaiian idea) ‘the 
King can do no wrong.” Some of his subordi- 
nates were punished, but he was set free, and, after 
leaving the islands for awhile, returned, and was 
a candidate for election to one of the Legislative 
Houses. ‘: 

The elections had been held just before our 
arrival ; everything had gone off quietly, though 
much interest was manifested, and the national 
party were in high feather 
ever the gains they had 
made. Wilcox was un- 
doubtedly elected, and they 
elaimed a majority of the 
Legislature on joint ballot ; 
but as the returns come in 
very slowly from the various 
islands they hardly know the 
eorrect figurés as yet. They 
have also been helped by a 
feeling, founded somewhat 
in fact, that under the pres- 
ent rule the large planters 
and wealthy business men, 
almost all of whom are of 
foreign birth, do not pay 
their just proportion of the 
taxes. Sugar-raising is the 
industry of the islands, 
nine-tenths in value of all 
the exports being in that 
article (the last printed 
statistics, those for 1888, 
showing of sugar ex- 
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ported nearly eleven millions of dollars, and it 
has since been gradually increasing), and ever 
since the reciprocity treaty with the United 
States the business has been exceedingly profit- 
able ; but according to the figures given in some 
addresses made during our stay before the Hono- 
lulu Club—which figures were corroborated by a 
tax official of the islands—these large sugar plan- 
tations, with their expensive machinery, probably 
as fine as any in the world, bear a very low pro- 
portionate rate of taxation to that borne by other 
agricultural interests—as bananas, rice, coffee, 
etc., owned by a poorer and 
less influential set of people. 

The afore-mentioned tax 
official said to me, in a pri- 
vate conversation upon the 
subject : ‘* We are trying to 
gradually equalize the as- 
sessments ; but the tax office 
has to move very slowly in 
the matter, for the sugar 
planters, with their great 
means, and large number of 
laborers in their employ, 
control so many votes and 
have so much political .in- 
fluence, that if they com- 
bined and fought us we 
would find it very difficult 
to do anything.” 

Another point of resem- 
blance to my own beloved 
country. 

The Chinese question is 
beginning to be agitated in 
the islands, for pretty much 
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the same reasons that have influenced the United 
States in their Exclusion Bill—their steadily in- 
creasing numbers, and the fact that the great 
bulk of them have no intention of becoming 
citizens of any other country except China, and 
that therefore they send all the money they make 
and save out of the country. 

A little instance of this came under our per- 
sonal observation. We stepped into the bank 
one afternoon to get some money on our letters 
of credit. The cashicr was engaged in taking 
deposits from eight Chinamen ; the money was 
all in gold, and each was depositing nearly the 
game amount—about twelve hundred dollars. 
When he got through and came to us I asked 
him, laughingly, if many Chinamen deposited 
that much money every Saturday afternoon. It 
seemed that those eight had, » number of years 
ago, bought, at a very low price, some waste land 
just outside of the town, and had gradually made 
it a flourishing rice plantation, which they had 
just sold for $10,000, and were each depositing 
their several shares of the proceeds preparatory 
to taking their little fortunes home witli them. 
He added: “It is astonishing the amount of 
gold we have to get ont from the United States 
to supply this drain.” (The Hawaiian Mint coins 
only silver.) 

They have endeavored to lessen Chinese immi- 
gration by a Restriction Act. I don’t know just 
what it is or how it works, but partly in that con- 
nection they have what seems strange in such an 
American place —a passport system, by which 
every person residing in the islands more than 
thirty. days has to get a passport from the cus- 
tom-house officials before he can leave. 

@ In addition to keeping a watch upon the Chi- 
nese, this law is also used for the protection of 
merchants and other creditors, for, by making 
oath that any debtor has the intention of leaving 
the islands without paying his account, he can 
be prevented from procuring a passport, or it can 
be annulled at any time before actual departure. 

For our volcano expedition our plan was to go 
from Honolulu to Ilawaii by the steamer, which 
keeps to the west or leeward side of the islands, 
and after visiting the volcano, keep on across the 
island to Hilo, returning by the steamer Ainau, 
which rung on the windward side (the northeast 
trades being the prevailing winds). The wind- 
ward being tho rainy side, and the leeward the 
dry side, there is, of course, quite a difference in 
the vegetation and general appearance of the 
country. . 

We left Honolulu, Saturday, Feb. 15th, on the 
W. G. Hall. a small vessel, not over one hundred 
and fifty feet long, but the staterooms were of 
fair size, and everything about both them and 
the cabin was neat and comfortable. 
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We had about fifteen first-cubin passengers, in- 
eluding King Kalakaua I., who was on his way 
to his country seat, on the Island of Maui, and 
quite a number forward, mostly natives. 

The Hawaiians have a very pretty custom of 
wearing, on special occasions, wreaths and gar- 
lands of flowers over the neck or around the hat ; 
and there wag considerable of that sort of thing 
at the steamer’s departure, the natives adorning 
many of their friends who were leaving them in 
avery pretty fashion. We were not the recip- 
ients of any of these floral favors ourselves, but 
we enjoyed and appreciated them all the same. 

It was about noon when we started, a beautiful 
day, and we had a very pleasant trip across tho 
Kaiwi Channel to Molokai, the leper island, and 
most of the afternoon was spent running along ita 
coast. It is a desolate-looking place, and the as- 
sociations connected with it made it seem more so. 

Later in the afternoon we came in sight of the 
Island of Maui, while to the west and south of 
us were several smaller islands, and the scene be- 
gan to be more attractive ; and shortly before suns 
set we dropped anchor off our first port, Lahaina, 
the chief town of Mani. With a background of 
high, broken mountains the town stretched along 
the beach, half hidden by the trees, with here 
and there bright green patches of the sugar cane, 
making a very pretty picture. 

In the course of the evening we had a pleasant 
conversation with King Kalakaua, who seemed to 
be a well-informed, intelligent gentleman, and 
received a courteous invitation to visit him at his 
country place. As our time was limited we were 
obliged to decline, and fortunately for us the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom is not one of the places where 
the invitation of royalty is equivalent to a com: 
mand. ' 

We saw on board some of the native dancing, 
which was more a succession of posturings than 
any especial dance movement, and heard some 
singing by the native women, accompanied by the 
mandolin. Their voices were very soft and sweet, 
and the songs had a sort of melancholy cadence 
about them. . 

We also saw the natives eating “poi.” Poi is 
something like cornstarch, and is made from the 
“taro,” the Hawaiian potato, which is first mashed 
into a kind of flour, and then cooked until it is 
like a thick paste. Their manner of cating it is 
peculiar, and I will describe it as I saw it. Four 
or five persons (natives) were seated on the for- 
ward deck around an open earthen jar containing 
this poi. Putting their two forefingers together, 
they would dip them into this jar; a little twist 
of the wrist would collect a fair mouthful, which 
was lifted rapidly to the mouth (no dripping al- 
lowed) ; the fingers were licked clean, and then 
were ready for another “go.” It doesn’t look 
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pretty, and as it is customary for several to cat 
from the same dish, it rather went against my 
American prejudice. If I was very much in love, 
and ‘‘she ” had very pretty fingers, and was very 
particular about her hands, I might be willing to 
eat poi with her. 

After leaving Tahaina we went along very 
smoothly during the night, and in ‘the morning 
were off the northwest coast of Hawaii. During 
the forenoon we stopped at Kealakeakua Bay, 
where Captain Cook was killed, and went ashore 
to take a look at the spot. It is a very pretty, 
sheltered harbor, just the place where a vessel 
would naturally lie to refit and provision ; and it 
was not very difficult to imagine the whole scene 
as it was acted over a hundred years ago. Near 
the spot where he was killed is a plain stone mon- 
ument, erected in 1874. The story of the trag- 
edy from native sources, as told me by Judge Aus- 
tin, of Hilo, an old resident, who has been on the 
islands since 1850, is about as follows: The na- 
tives had some tradition or prophecy about the 
expected arrival of a white god, and when Captain 
Cook arrived he was supposed to be the expected 
deity, and either with or without his consent was 
practically worshiped as such. The demand for 
provisions, etc., after awhile naturally created 
some friction between the parties, and, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the sailors toward the 
women, caused doubts of his divinity to arise in 
the minds of the islanders. : 

In one of the many discussions on the subject 
which took place among themselves, one of the 
chiefs, a large, powerful man, said : ‘I will seize 
him by the arm, and if he cries out, he is no god, 
and we will kill him.” The next morning, as 
they were in a crowd on the shore, the chief car- 
ried out his plan. Partly from pain, and partly 
perhaps from annoyance, Cook did cry out, and 
was instantly attacked and killed by the natives. 
So much for taking a part that you can’t carry 
out. . 

During the afternoon we coasted along the west 
side of the island. The shores were high and 
rather forbidding, composed largely of black lava 
beds, interspersed with a few sugar plantations, 
here and there a village, and with every village 
at least one church. Later we passed the south- 
west point of the island, and turned eastward 
along its southern coast, seeing more and more 
lava beds as we steamed along. 

Shortly after dark we arrived off Punaluu, our 
stopping-place, and went ashore in a small boat, 
the heavy swell which had prevailed since we had 
rounded the point making the change from 
steamer to boat and from boat to wharf rather 
difficult. ; 

We found here a very nice house kept by a 
Norwegian and his native wife, and soon showed 


our appreciation of their clean, comfortable, 
stationary beds ; and early in the morning, after 
a comfortable breakfast, we started on the road 
for the Volcano House. 

For the first six miles we went on a little, 
winding, narrow-gauge railroad, used for bring- 
ing sugar from an inland plantation down to the 
coast. Near the coast the country is one mass of 
broken lava, looking like an immense coalyard 
that had been partly burned out and wholly de- 
serted and unused for years. As we left the 
coast there was a little grass and herbage, on 
which a few thin cattle kept up a precarious ex- 
istence, but in a very short time we reached a 
small fertile valley where a sugar plantation was 
situated, and where acres and acres of green grass 
made a pleasant contrast to the country which we 
had just passed through. Here we took a six- 
horse and mule team and started on our stage 
ride over what was called a road, but was not 
much better than a wide trail. 

It was a slow, tedious ride through an uninter- 
esting country, thinly covered with grass, bushes 
and stunted trees; and we were not sorry when 
about noon we arrived at a half-way house, where 
we had a fairly good dinner, a glass of beer, and 
some fruit in the form of a kind of berry in size 
and appearance very similar to our cranberry, but 
tasting very much like a large huckleberry, and 
which grows wild in great profusion all over the 
island. 

We did better than our poor horses, who had 
to take their rest in harness and without any din- 
ner. I suggested to the hotelkeeper that the 
horses ought to have a little feed on such a long, 
hard journey, but he said that they were not used 
to it, and wonld go better without it. : 

After resting about an hour we started off 
again, and soon reached another region of lava 
flow. It was a strange sight, as our road wound 
along over this desolate country, for miles. In 
some places a little seil, with trees and grass, 
would give rest to the eye, but mostly nothing 
was to be seen but the black lava, which had 
cooled and hardened in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, with the little scrub vegetation which 
maintained its existence in the earth which it 
found in the cracks and crevices. Our tired 
horses wound their weary way over the rough 
road till, as the afternoon wore away, and climb- 
ing one ridge after another, we finally saw in the 
distance our destination, the Volcano House. As 
we drew near we passed, on all sides of us, num- 
bers of holes, through which smoke and steam 
were rising, making the country look as if they 
were burning piles of brush all over. 

We found comfortable quarters at the Volcano 
House, which is a long, low building about a hun- 
dred feet from the edge of the crater of Kilauea. 
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BASIN OF VOLCANIC CRATERS AND CRAGS. 


This crater is about 4,000 feet above the sea level, 
and is situated on the southeast slope of the Vol- 
cano of Mauna Loa, which is nearly 14,000 feet 
high, and which every few years sends out its 
streams of lava, which sometimes reach as far as 


the coast, forty to fifty miles away, burying and _ 


burning everything in their path. A few years 
ago an eruption threatened to overwhelm Hilo, 
but the lava flow stopped just at the edge of 
the town, owing, it is said, to the intercessions 
of one of the native princesses to the goddess of 
the mountain. That this princess did make these 
prayers at the edge of the burning stream I was 
told by persons who lived at Hilo at the time. 
That the lava stopped just outside the town I can 


vouch for, as I have seen it. But what connec- 
tion there may be between these two facts I will 
not venture to say. 

Kilauea is supposed by many to be connected 
with Mauna Loa, and to act as a sort of safety- 
valve for its larger sister. It is about nine miles 
in circumference, and is surrounded by a steep 
cliff of varying height. Where the Volcano House 
stands it is about 500 feet high. The floor of 
the crater is composed of lava, hard on the sur- 
face, and probably hard for some little distance 
down ; in some places warm to the touch, and 
seamed with cracks of more or less size and depth, 
outlets for the steam and vapor below. It is sub- 
ject to various changes, which may take place at 
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any time, but frequently intervals of years elapse 
with very little variation. It has dropped several 
hundred feet in a very short time ; then lakes of 
molten lava have opened in new places, and the 
overflow hardening has gradually filled the crater 
up again to its normal level. 

As there has never been any loss of life among 
the many visitors (though there have been some 
narrow escapes), I imagine that there are generally 
some premonitory symptoms from which guides 
and those acquainted with these regions take 
warning. One incident, however, related by Mr. 
Maybie, who keeps the Volcano Louse, nearly 
had a fatal termination. A few years ago a party 
of visitors were standing on « bank overlooking 
the “burning lake,” when a gentleman of the 
party, wanting to get a closer view. jumped across 
a narrow crevice in front of him for a look over 
the edge. The guide told him he was in a danger- 
-ous place, insisted upon his returning. and finally 
became so persistent that he half unwillingly 
complied, and had hardly done so when the 
crevice widened and the ground on which he had 
been standing crumbled away and sank down into 
the lake. 

Near the other end of the crater from the 
hotel seemed to be quite a depression, with a sort 
of high mound in the centre, over which hung 
eontinually a thick cloud of smoke, steam and 
sulphur vapor, that was our «objective point. 
Through that smoke and down that pit we were 
to go before we could stand on the edge of the 
‘lake of fire.” To the right and rear of the 
hotel was a slight depression a few acres in ex- 
tent, in which were scattered around a number 
of pits, some shallow, some deep, from all of 
which the sulphur vapor arose. sometimes with 
considerable force, and so hot that you could not 
bear your hand in them. 

There was also quite a long, high sulphur bank 
over which, as you walked, your footsteps gave out 
that crunching sound that you notice when walk- 
ing in snow. The surface was warm to the touch, 
and a hole made anywhere with a stick would start 
a miniature eruption of steam, hot enough to 
scald the skin. : : 

All around in the immediate vicinity of the 
Volcano House were ravines, cracks and pits of 
various depths, from which steam or heated air 
was constantly arising. 

Owing to the heat these pits were surrounded 
and almost covered by the rankest and most 
luxuriant vegetation, ferns, flowering shrubs, 
etc., and so were all the more dangerous ; and the 
hotelkeeper said to the parents of two youngsters 
who were of the party: ‘* Don’t let your boys go 
anywhere out of your sight. I never allow 
my children to go outside the yard gate without 
me. During the five years I have been here I 
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have lost thirteen head of cattle and several 
horses in these pits.” 

The morning after- our arrival was beautifully 
clear, and we had an unusually fine view of both 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea; Mauna Kea far to 
the north, with its rugged peaks covered with 
snow ; Mauna Loa rising before us in full view, 
but with such avery gentle slope that it is hard 
to appreciate its magnitude. Near itstop we could 
see two streams of hardened lava, remnants of 
some slight eruption, looking in the far distance 
like thin black shadows running down the mount- 
ain side. The party for going down into the 
crater was made up for the afternoon, and about 
four o'clock we started, rubbers on feet and 
lanterns in hand ; rubbers to keep us from slip- 
ping, and lanterns to light ns on our homeward 
way. ‘The first mile was by a good road down 
the cliff to the floor of the large crater, then a 
mile and a half or two miles over the hard lava, 
on a fairly good trail, some ups and downs, and a 
few steam cracks to step over, but in the main 
not difficult to one accustomed to any kind of 
rough walking. 

Then’ we came to the edge of the pit, from 
which over and over arises the smoke of the burn- 
ing sulphur. 

Tying our handkerchiefs over our noses and 
mouths, we started forward. An unfortunate 
shift of the wind brought the smoke right in our 
faces, and we had to step and jump from point to 
point, over steep crevices and nasty-looking holes, 
from which was pouring out thick sulphur fnmes. 
which half blinded and suffocated ua. On we 
pushed, however, as fast as we could, in single 
file, ‘each stepping where his comrade stood,” 
all much relieved when, after climbing down a 
steep bank, we found ourselves underneath the 
smoke and in a breathable atmosphere. It was 
not a nice climb, nor free from the chance of dis- 
agreeable and possibly dangerous results, as when 
the sulphur fumes are especially bad it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the guides to have a 
fainting tourist or two on their hands; and even 
those used toe the trip have succumbed in that 
way. 

After getting over and crawling down these 
sulphur banks the road ahead looked very similar 
to that we had just passed, and I think if it had 
not been for the smoking sulphur behind, and the 
dread of stopping in such an uncanny place, with 
night just falling, with the danger that another 
turn of the wind might bring down upon them 
that choking sulphur vapor, an attempt to escape 
from which would surely result in a fall into some 
devil’s hole or other, one or two of the party 
would have given up the trip then and there, and 
awaited the return of the rest. But the guides 
cheered up the weak-hearted by stating every few 
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minutes that it was ‘just ahead,” so all pushed 
on over a rough, broken trail, along the sides of 
steep lava banks, with a good deal of climbing 
and descending over and around places where a 
slip or a fall might be attended with decidedly 
unpleasant consequences, till at last we came out 


upon a fairly level trail composed of loose cakes - 


of lava which slipped around under our feet like 
cakes of ice ; a short distance more, and we were 
ou the brink of the burning lake. 

The distance, after we made our plunge into 


the sulphur, was less than half a mile, but seemed . 


much longer. It was ‘‘a bad quarter of an hour.” 
However, there we were, looking down upon the 
sight that we had come up so far to see. 

It was a lake three or four hundred feet long 
by half as broad, with a black crust over it like 
thin black ice, but kept moving up and down in 
perpetual waves by the power of the forces under- 
neath, while back in the -semi-darkness seemed 
- to rise a high cliff. 

It was now night, and the only light was from 
a few bubbling fountains of molten lava, which 
kept breaking through the crust of the lake in an 
- intermittent way ; but as we looked cracks would 
open in various places, and the molten lava would 
break through, sometimes as a wave of brilliant 
light, sometimes in the form of fountains throw- 
ing their fiery spray high into the air. Some of 
these fountains were almost constantly in motion, 
and as the lava was thrown upon the cliff at the 
back it would take all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
Sometimes the lake is almost entirely active, but 
while we saw it these eruptions were continually 
breaking through the crust in various places. At 
times it would quiet down for a moment, and 
the lake would be comparatively dark ; then the 
molten, boiling mass underneath would break 
through in all its varying forms. At one place 
would be a broad band of widening light ; at an- 
other, bubbling, molten springs; while in others 
fountains of fire were throwing their spray twenty 
to thirty feet away. The lava hardens and turns 
black at a high temperature, so it was a contin- 
ual breaking through and crusting over, and the 
forces underneath being so erratic and changeable 
made no two scenes exactly alike. 

We watched these varying changes with great 
interest for along time. It was a weird and fas- 
cinating sight, and as we knew that more or less 
of that sort of thing was going on all around and 
underneath us, we felt the most intense respect 
for the ‘powers that be,” there. Finally we 
lighted our lanterns and started homeward. The 
‘chalf-mile ” was not as much worse by night ag 
we had expeeted, and fortunately by the time we 
reached the dreaded sulphur banks the wind had 
changed, and in our climb over them we were 
much less troubled by the fumes. 
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After reaching the trail in the main crater it 
was only a question of fatigue, and the distance 
to the Volcano Ilouse seemed pretty long; but 
by midnight we were all gathered around the 
supper-table talking over what we had scen. 

An old German gentleman, I think, expressed 
pretty well the feelings of the majority of the 
party when he said: “I wouldn’t have missed it 
for a thousand dollars, and I wouldn't take the 


_trip again for a thousand more.” 


Then we all went to bed and to sleep, and woke 
up the next morning none the worse for our trip; 
and so ended our journey to the crater of Kilauea 
and the burning lake. 

Next day, while the rest of the party started back 
by the road they came, we, who were to keep on 
across the island, took it easy, rested onr wearied ° 
limbs, and examined at our leisure the curiois 
country around the hotel ; and Thursday morning 
“J.” and myself started on horseback for the lit- 
tle seaport town of Hilo. 

Our trail was mainly over old, rough lava, 
through a country which had just enough soil 
to support vegetation, which in that warm, moist 
climate needs but little earth; but in a few spots . 
the path led through shady groves, largely com- 
posed of the tree fern, which grows here as high 
as twenty feet, and is one of the most graceful 
of the tropical plants, looking particularly hand- 
some when growing wild in quantities. 

After eighteen miles of horseback riding we 
reached the carriage road which the government 
is building from Hilo up to the volcano, there 
took the carriage which had been ordered to 
meet us, and rolled along over a good road at 
a rapid pace. 

We had still tweive miles to go, and for a 
couple of them we passed through a very beauti- 
ful forest composed mostly of palms of various 
kinds, tree ferns, wild bananas and plantains, 
Mango trees, etc., with shrubs and vines in true 
tropical profusion ; but there is very little of what 
we would call timber trees in the islands. 

We reached Hilo a little after dark, and as there 
is no hotel there, wé found comfortable quarters 
at the house of Judge Austin, one of the old set- 
tlers. He was born in Buffalo, New York, and 
came to the islands early in the fifties. He and 
his family gave us a cordial welcome, and our 
stay there was a pleasant break in the monotony 
of hotel life. 

ILilo is a little place of a few thousand people, 
and is a shipping port for several sugar planta- 
tions in the vicinity which brings in a good deal 
of business. It is also one of the regular starting 
points for the volcano. 

There is no hotel in the town, but a few fami- 
lies take in travelers. It is in many respects a 
prettier place than Honolulu, not nearly as large, 
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and lacking the handsome residences, but with 
far more natural beauty, both of scenery and fo- 
liage. 

It is situated on a very pretty bay, the coast to 
the north running off as far as the eye can sec 
in high bluffs, green with the perpetual moisture 
and dotted with sugar plantations, while to the 
south the shore is lower, and broker by rocky 
points running out into the ocean, which are 
covered with cocoanut palms and look yery 
picturesque. 

It rains at Hilo from twelve to fifteen feet in 
the course of the year, and the ciimate is soft and 
mild, so it is a great place for vegetation. 

We saw here some very fine specimens of the 
banana, traveler’s plant, tree ferns, mango and 
bread-fruit trees ; but the two things in that line 
that we most enjoyed were a fine India-rubber 
tree—something like a large elm, but with glossy 
green leayes—and some handsome clumps of 
bamboo nearly thirty fect in circumference, 
spreading as they grew evenly and gracefully, 
and covering the ground with their thick shade 
like gigantic umbrellas. 

We visited one of the sugar mills in the 
vicinity, and saw the entire process from the 


crushing of the cane to the sacking of the raw 
sugar, and took several other drives around the 
country—one to Rainbow Falls, a pretty little 
waterfall not far out; and also saw the banks of 
lava, now largely covered with green, where ‘the 
tremendous flow of 1880 stopped just outside the 
town. 

Altogether our stay at Hilo was a very pleasant 
one, and we were quite sorry when Monday night 
came, and we had to bid our host and hostess 
good-by and go on board our steamer. 

We had a very pleasant trip up, but as we 
started at night, owing to our vessel being de- 
layed in loading, we did not see the prettiest part 
of the coast, which is just north of Hilo. We 
had, however, a near view of Mauna Kea from its 
base to its snowclad summit, and the contrast 
between the tropical waters and shores and the 
snowy peaks on the mountain top was beth 
striking and beautiful. 

In crossing some of the channels where there 
was a pretty heavy swell and some wind the little 
Kinaw rolled considerably, but the weather was 
generally favorable, and we arrived at Honolulu 
all right on time, early Wednesday morning, hay- 
ing been absent nearly eleven days. 


THE ROYAL PALACK A'T’ HONOLULU, 


THE CAVE RECESS. 


‘‘aS I PASSED OUR LITTLE PARLOR WINDOW I GLANCED 
IN, AND SAW HER IN HIS ARMS,” 


THE CAVE RECESS. 
A MANIAC’S MANUSCRIPT. 
Epirep BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


(In a Western asylum, a few years since, there 
occurred the death of an inmate who, previous 
to his confinement, had, by his own confession, 
taken the lives of two human beings, one of 
which was his own wife. Experts pronounced 
him insane, and the courts, accepting his malady 
as the direct incentive to the crimes, consigned 
him to a madhouse, instead of inflicting the ex- 
treme penalty which justice otherwise demanded. 
At the time, however, there were those who be- 
lieved his mental affection to have been the result 
rather than the cause of his devilish deeds, the 
consequent remorse having gradually ripened 
into violent insanity. The following manuscript, 
found in his cell shortly after his death, written, 
doubtless, in the earlier days of his seclusion, and 
now for the first time given to the public, is prob- 
ably very nearly correct in its detail, and from it 
the reader will doubtless form an opinion as to 


which, if either, of the above theories is the true. 


solution of the problem. 

The case is a somewhat curious one, affording 
room for considerable psychological study and 
speculation.—ED1ToR. ) 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 
‘To kill your enemy instantly, and without 


warning, must of necessity be an unsatisfactory 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—38. 
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triumph. Even should he have a momentary 
comprehension of your purpose, the period of 
his agony, both mental and physical, is so brief 
as to be a source of little subsequent gratifica- 
tion.” 

I reflected a very great deal upon this proposi- 
tion, when [ had at last decided to kill my friend, 
and for many days I concentrated all my ingenu- 
ity (and I am very cunning in my plans) in de- 
vising one by which his death would afford me 


‘““} MOVED TO THE SIDE WHERE I KNEW HE COULD SEE 
ME THROUGH THE CREYICES, AND SEATED MYSELF 
COMFORTABLY.” 
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the greatest degree of satisfaction, and, withal, 
secrecy. I did not feel any regret at the thought 
of killing my friend, for had he not stolen into 
my home like a serpent and lured my young wife’s 
heart away from me, and robbed my own of its 
blessed pedic> ? We had beon boys together at 
school. As time passed I had married, and ina 
little suburban cottage lived with my beautiful 
and affectionate girl-wifc as in a paradise. My 
friend was traveling at the time, and when he re- 
turned it was but natural that he should become 
a frequent visitor at our home. I was glad of 
this, for my wife had been reared in town, and at 
times I fancied that our seclusion became irksome 
to her. His visits became more and more fre- 
quent, until hardly a day passed that he was not 
with us. 

Thad no thought of evil at first, but soon (for 
I have very sharp eyes) I noticed that my wife 
was not the same. It came on gradually, that 
heart-sickening truth ; so gradually as to be 
hardly perceptible, but still it came. My wife 
- was falling in love with my friend. When he was 
not with us she was listless and absent-minded. 
When she heard his step she’ brightened, and 
when they were together she was herself again. 
I believed my friend innocent and unaware of 
this change in my wife, and I was very sad. I 
thought at first I would speak to him, and ask 
him to go away for a time; but I was ashamed 
to have him know that I could believe my wife 
otherwise than loyal to me, even in thought. 
So time went on, and every day I became more 
and more convinced that some decided step must 
be taken while there was yet time. One day I 
returned unexpectedly from a walk, and as I 
passed our little parlor window, my step noise- 
less on the velvety turf, I glanced in, and saw her 
in his arms. It was then I decided that my 
friend must die. My friend! Ah. God! How 
quickly my friendship was transformed into the 
bitterest hatred, now that I realized the truth ! 

I thought of many ways by which my purpose 
might be accomplished. The stndy of toxicology 
had been my favorite pastime almost from child- 
hood. I had a little cabinet containing many 
curious and subtle poisons, some of them very 
rare, and almost unknown to the civilized world, 
eathered here and there during my travels in 
exrlier days. 

I took out cach vial separately, and dwelt upon 
the nature and virtues of its contents. I hada 
feverish longing to make a real test of them upon 
human life, but I conquered the desire. There 
was nothing among them that would answer my 
purpose. Those that produced lingering agonies 
were easily detected, while the more subtle ones 
were such as induced death quickly, and with 
little or no torture. I fondly dusted off my pre- 


cious vials, and restored them reluctantly to the 
cabinet. 

One day I suddenly remembered a cave that 
lay in the wooded hills several miles away. Ii 
came to me like an inspiration. My friend a:.d 
I had often explored this cave in boyhood, but I 
decided to visit it now alone. I went one morn- 
ing when I knew he was not coming, and ex- 
plored it more thoroughly and to a greater depth 
than, as boys, we had ever dared go. I took ean- 
dies with me and examined the passages care- 
fully. The place was very cold and damp, and 
the viscid walls made one shiver to touch them. 
The silence was overwhelming, and the air was 
like that of a vault, It took no stretch of im- 
agination to realize how, without light, that aw- 
ful silence would creep into one’s brain until it 
became a deafening and maddening roar. 

I chuckled softiy to myself; this was the place 
of all others for my vengeance. But I must find 
a spot suitable for my purpose. Deeper and 
deeper I penetrated the depths. I passed behind 
a large fragment of stone, into what appeared to 
be a passage at my right. Suddenly my way was 
blocked ; #¢ was not a passage, but a recess ; and 
when I retraced my steps and found that the 
rock at its entrance could, with a slight leverage, 
be tipped and slipped forward so as to fill the nar- 
row entrance almost completely, I could have 
shouted for joy. I put my candle down and 
made a thorough examination. The rock, al- 
though huge and of great weight, was hung as on 
a pivot, and with the aid of a simple appliance 
from the outside it would overbalance and close 
the narrow portal of that natural tomb so effect- 
ually that nothing larger than a cat could make 
its escape. 

I went home with a light heart. Even my 
wife noticed it, and asked me the cause of my un- 
usual flow of spirits. I told her that I had found 
a grave for care. I think she hardly heard my 
answer, She did not hear much of anything I 
said now, 

One day my friend and I left the house to- 
gether, After we had gone a little distance I 
spoke of the cave, and proposed that we visit it. 
He readily assented, and we turned our steps in 
that direction. It was a long walk, but we chat- 
ted pleasantly and did not notice the distanec. 
When we reached the entrance we paused and 
gathered some resinous sticks, which I con- 
structed into a torch. I had purposely avoided 
bringing candles, so that it might not appear that 
Thad contemplated this visit. It was a beautiful 
day, and I spoke of the contrast between the 
Summer music and warm sunlight without and 
the deathlike stillness and gloom within. I car- 
ried the torch and went on ahead. Now and 
then a small, bright-eyed, leaden-hued serpent 
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hissed and glided away into the blackness before 
us. I walked leisurely on. I was in no hurry. I 
felt ‘sure of success, and undue haste might 
arouse suspicion. We rambled this way and that, 
until by degrees I led the way toward the recently 
discovered recess. When we came to it I turned 
and said, calmly : “‘ Here is a passage to the right ; 
I will light you while you see where it leads.” 
Oh, I could have screamed with delight as he 
stepped behind the rock at the entrance and 
started forward. ‘‘ You are not holding the light 
well,” he said, turning. No, I was not holding 
it at all; I had laid it on a slight projection on 
the side of the huge stone, and had grasped the 
end of a short, strong lever which I had set in 
place days before, to be ready for this very time. 
A pressure of my whole weight on the long end, 
and the mighty rock moved, tipped forward and 
slipped into place almost as if it were designed 
for the purpose. 


It filled the entrance completely. Here and 


there a man’s arm might be pushed out a little. 


way, nothing more. There came a cry of horror 
from within ; something in, the tone of that cry 
told me that he had comprehended my purpose. 
He was no coward, and had he believed it an ac- 
cident there would not have been that inflection 
of terror and despair in his voice. He would 
have known that I could readily have brought as- 
sistance and set him free. But knowing the guilt 
and the still greater intended wrong that lay in 
his own heart, he could only too readily grasp the 
unsuspected knowledge and the cunning strata- 
gem of revenge that lay in mine. In that brief 
moment, when the great’ stone toppled from its 
treacherous foundation, shutting him forever into 
a living, loathsome grave, a revelation that I 
knew all, and of my fell purpose in bringing him 
to the cave, must have flashed over him in horror. 

After his first exclamation I heard him walk 
hastily to the further end of the recess. He as 
yet believed it to be a passage. He must have 
encountered the solid stone with considerable vio- 
lence, for I heard a sharp ery of pain, and then 
an exclamation of despair. Then I heard him 
coming slowly back to the entrance. I moved to 
the side where ] knew he could see me through 
the crevices, and seated myself comfortably. 
There was still a piece of the torch left, and I was 
in no hurry to go. Had I not been dreaming for 
days of this moment ? I knew that he carried no 
firearms, so I felt no uneasiness in thus placing 
myself in range. There was a period of silence, 
during which I felt that he was watching me. 
Heavens! how still it was ! 

Then he spoke, and his voice came to me in 
tones that I could hardly recognize as those of 
my friend ; they were so hollow, and came as 
from a grave. 
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‘“*My friend,” he said, ‘‘ why. have you~ done 
this ?” I had been afraid he would not ask this, 
for I had had the answer prepared for days. 

I turned the light a little, so that its rays fell 
directly upon my face, and said, in the calmest 
manner possible : 

“«My dear friend, I have brought you to this 
place of comparative security in order to protect 
your honor from one whom you believe to bea 
wicked woman. I have noticed with great regret 
that vou were daily drifting into greater danger, 
and I have felt for some time that something 
must be done to save you; so I decided, after 
much thought, to place you beyond the reach of 
temptation. Am I not wise ?” 

I said these words so glibly, and with so much 
feeling, that I should like to have repeated them. 
IIis only answer was silence and a low, despair- 
ing moan. I held my breath that I might not 
miss the slightest sound. I waited for him to 
speak again, but he was obstinate in his silence. 
Finally I remarked that my light was burning 
low, and that I regretted to bid him adieu. Then 
he spoke again. 

“Oh, my friend,” he pleaded, ‘‘ you do not in- 
tend to leave me to die alone in this awful place ? 
Remember the friendship of our happy youth. 
Kill me if you wish, but for God’s sake do not 
leave me here !” 

T laughed, and perhaps a little scornfully, as I 
assured him that I had no desire for his death ; 
in fact, I hoped that he would endeavor to live as 
long as possible; and that, as to the friendship 
of our youth, I believed he had been the first to 
forget it. 

Then he broke down completely, pouring forth 
a torrent of wild pleadings and promises. He 
would be my slave ; he would go into a diste 1t 
land ; he would take his own life; ah, God. He 
would do anything I asked, only to see the sun- 
light once more. 

My torch was really low by this time, and again 
I bade him adieu and turned to go. At this he 
uttered a wild scream, followed by another and 
another, until the cavern seemed alive with de- 
mons. J was not afraid of his screams arousing 
anyone to his assistance. The cave was far away 
from, any habitation, and at the depth we were, 
even had anyone been standing at its entrance, 
his voice would have come to them like a distant 
echo, Suddenly his screams changed to a demon- 
like langh. I knew then that his reason had for- 
saken him, and there was no need of my remain- 
ing longer. I walked leisurely back to daylight, 
that mirthless, discordant langh following me, 
echoing and re-echoing back and forth through 
the passages and along the walls of the cavern, 
until it seemed that a demoniacal host were en- 
joying the wildest and most unearthly of revels. 
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Once or twice I could not refrain from joining it 
myself, it was so wild and unrestrained. It grew 
fainter and fainter as I grew nearer to daylight, 
and when I stepped out into the sunshine, and 
drank in a long, delicious breath of fresh Summer 
air, I had to listen very intently to hear it at all. 
How bright it was out there! And how gayly 
the birds were singing! There was a clear, run- 
ning stream a short distance away, where’ in ear- 
lier years we had often passed the day fishing. I 
was still exceedingly fond of the sport, and al- 
ways carried a line and fly book with me. I now 
cut along, pliant hazel for a rod, and was soon 
landing beautiful scaly treasures on the sloping, 
mossy banks. The sport was exceptionally good 
that afternoon, and I lingered until quite late. 
Once I thought I heard the echo of that wild 
laugh from the cave, but when I listened for it 
I concluded I had been mistaken, for I could not 
hear it again. Near sunset I gathered up my 
trophies and started homeward. I passed by the 


mouth of the cave, where I paused a moment and 


listened, but all was silent as death. It seemed 
the very home of Silence and Darkness, who were 
now creeping softly out to envelop the tired 
world. 

When I arrived home I inquired carelessly of 
my wife if our friend had returned. She replied 
that she had thought us together. I then told 
her we had separated shortly after leaving the 
house, he saying that he had some business to at- 
tend to in town. ‘When he did not come the 
next day I noticed a look of anxiety in her face ; 
and when the next day and the next passed and 
he did not come we expressed our surprise to each 
other, and decided that his business must have 
necessitated his taking a trip to some one of the 
neighboring villages. 

On the fourth day a messenger came to inquire 
for him, saying that he had not been at his room 
for a number of days, and they thought that he 
might have been staying with us. I repeated my 
story of his having left me to return to town, tell- 
ing it in a natural and plausible manner. Then 
foul play was suspected, and as days passed and 
he did not appear suspicion ripened into con- 
viction. My wife manifested evident signs of 
distress, and I was obliged to simulate a like 
sentiment. I regretted that she should suffer, 
but I was more than ever satisfied with my 
achievement. She would soon recover her spirits, 
and the affection that had been transferred tem- 
porarily to my friend would revert to its rightful 
owner. As days passed, one or two were arrested 
on suspicion, but evidence being totally wanting, 
they were discharged. No one thought of sus- 
pecting me. We had always been like brothers. 

So the days passed by peacefully, my wife 


gradually recovering her spirits and something of 
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her old-time affectionate manner. Gradually, 
however, I began to notice symtoms in myself, 
very slight, indeed, but which caused me some 
uneasiness. I was feverish and irritable, and at 
times there was an almost imperceptible buzzing 
sensation in the back of my head. Heretofore I 
had been a sound sleeper, but lately my rest 
was broken by disagreeable dreams, and once I 
awoke in the middle of the night,and uttered my 
friend’s name aloud. I was apparently still in 
good physical health, but I felt that my nerves 
were disordered, for my hands had gotten a habit 
of trembling, and I started at any unusual sound. 
I went to my physician, who gave me a tonic 
that did not seem to afford any degree of relief. 

- Once, as I walked home at dark, my friend’s 
face looked out at me from the shrubbery along 
the roadside. I was considerably alarmed at this 
freak of imagination, and doubled my doses of 
the tonic, but to no purpose. I saw the face 
again and again, and with increasing frequency, 
and more than once I started from sleep with the 
echo of that awful laugh ringing in my ears. At 
last I saw him by daylight as well as darkness. 


-and to my agony he seemed to hover about my 


wife, who, all unconscious of his presence, watched 
me sadly, for she could see that my health was 
declining, and urged me repeatedly to place my- 
self under the care of a skillful physician. I 
could see, too, that she was not happy since our 
friend left us, and I began to realize that she 
would never be again as in the old days before he 
came; although she was even more gentle and 
kind to me than ever before. Her heart is with 
him, I thought, and it is on her account that he 
returns. If she were with him ‘he would leave 
me in peace. As days passed, the presence that 
I saw hovering about her constantly became un- 
bearable. If matters thus continued I felt that 
I should lose control of myself, and make public 
acknowledgment of the deed. 

At last I decided that my wife must die. As 
much as I loved her, I felt that her death would 
be a relief to us both. In my cabinet of poisons 
was a vial of rare Egyptian extract, said to pro- 
duce a death painless and natural. It was claimed 
for it that the death so caused could not be de- 
tected by the most skillful physicians from that 
induced by what is known as heart failure, a con- 
dition wherein the heart’s action suddenly ceases 
almost without apparent cause. I had always had 
a desire to make a genuine test of this drug, and 
now recognized an opportunity of achieving a 
double purpose in administering it to my unhappy 
wife. I dropped it into her tea one evening with- 
out her knowledge. The presence was now about 
her day and night, and I must obtain relief. 
After tea she complained of being tired, and lay 
down. She dropped to sleep instantly, and never 
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woke again. Isat by her and placed my fingers 
on her pulse. The presence stood on the other 
side, but it was indistinct. Slower and slower 
rose and fell the ebbing tide of life, until it ceased 
entirely and she lay like one asleep. ‘The pres- 
ence was gone. ‘Then I called for the servant to 
go fora physician immediately, stating that his 
mistress was ill. When the man of medicine 
came he examined my wife critically, and pro- 
nounced her beyond relief. Her death, he said, 
had resulted from a somewhat unusual affection 
of the heart, and abrupt cessation of its func- 
tions; there was no remedy for it. Death had 
been painless, and almost instantaneous. I urged 
a consultation. Ile came again, bringing another 
and more learned practitioner, but their diagno- 
sis was the same. Such was my confidence in the 
drug that I even suggested a post mortem, but 
they held it to be unnecessary ; and on the second 
day ensuing we followed her to the grave. Not- 
withstanding the gratification of science, and the 
great sense of relief obtained through her death, 
I wept bitterly as I stood by the casket of my 
beautiful young wife, and as they solemnly bore 
her away to burial. 

I called to mind the early years of our mar- 
riage, before the serpent had crept into our home, 
and I remembered wita satisfaction how fearful 
had been its punishment. 

After the funeral I returned to my empty cot- 
tage. The absence of the presence was so great a 
relief that I passed several days almost altogether 
in slumber in order to regain my broken rest. I 
felt that I should now recover my health. That 
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By JOEL 


MapELiIneE is tall and fair, 

But for her I do not care— 
Though her bank account, I’m told, 
Heavy is with bonds and gold. 


Neither—as I plainly see— 
Does she care a bit for me; 
Unresponsive is her eye 

As she passes coldly by. 


But one there is for whom I care, 

And she is lovely, young and fair ; 

‘Tis dainty Madge, with bright blue eye, 
Who bows and does not pass me by. 
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this would have been the case I have no doubt 
had I remained in peace; but one night I heard 
again that horrible laugh, and starting up, with my 
hair prickling and stiffening on my head, I saw 
the presence again before mc; but not alone. No, 
merciful Heaven! For she was with it; they 
were together—they had come to blight my life. 
They never left me again. I bore the torture for 
three days ; then, in a foaming frenzy, I rushed to 
the office of a magistrate. ‘I killed him! I 
killed them both!’ I shouted. ‘‘Come quickly 
and I will lead you to his tomb.” With manacles 
upon my wrists I led them to the cave recess. 
Strong arms and stronger bars of iron loosened 
the mighty stone from its foundation, until it 
overbalanced and fell aside with a crash. As it 
did so, a skeleton form, in the molded _ habili- 
ments of my friend, fell forward, its blackened 
fingers rattling against my feet. 

And that is why I am here. I demanded of 
them the extreme penalty of the law, but they 
held, in their learned ignorance, that I was in- 
sane. Think of it. I, with all my science and 
cunning and ingenuity, a madman! But I have 
not been able to change their decree ; so I am 
kept in this place, where the windows are 
screened, and the walls padded, so that I may not 
do myself an injury at those times when my tort- 
ure becomes unbearable. For they are with me 
always. I awake in the night with the cold 
sweat breaking from my pores, and see their faces 
together at my side, and hear the echo of that 
fiendish laugh, growing louder, louder, louder, 
LOUDER. 
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A palace decked with spendor fine 
Is the home of Madeline; 

But Madge’s cozy, quaint abode 
Is just a cottage on the road. 


Outside are larkspurs, balm and phlox, 
And marigolds and hollyhocks ; 

Inside you feel a charm untold, 
Without which, lustreless is gold. 


Madeline has wealth to spare, 

But Madge is simply sweet and fair; 
And since the cottage maid is mine 
Naught care I for a palace fine. 
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THE second volume of the reminiscences of 
W. P. Frith, the eminent English artist and 
author, has lately appeared. We learn from it, 
without surprise, that the first volume met 
with great public approval, and was so great 
@ success as to surprise its writer. The vol- 
ume told much about Mr. Frith himself. So 
does this one, but less directly. The reminis- 
cences cover many fields, and Mr. Frith’s style is 
so pleasantly simple, direct and refreshing, that 
the reader finds full entertainment in every line, 
along with much interesting information concern- 
ing a great many people and events. The follow- 
ing is an account of a recent interview with the 
artist at his London home: 

Mr. Frith has sold the pictures that brought 
him fame and fortune, but the walls of his draw- 
ing room are adorned with beautiful engravings 
of them; so that he has not only had the gratifi- 
cation of pocketing some of the most satisfactory 
checks that have fallen to the lot of any painter 
of modern times, but can still live in the scenes 
and circles of acquaintance his own genius 
has conjured up. What is more, he is still in full 
possession of all the faculties that have made him 
such a favorite in the past, combined with 
ripened judgment, taste refined by study and 
experience, and technical skill enhanced by a 
long life’s practice. Mr. Frith at Sydenham does 
not by any means convey the impression of a 
man whose work is finished, or who has had any 
very serious share of a troublesome world’s vexa- 
tions. He is growing venerable, and one hardly 
likes to recall to mind how far back in the century 
he commenced his career. It is more than twenty 
years since he painted the famous picture, “ Be- 
fore Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings,” which in 1875 
fetched £4,567, the highest price that, up till that 
time, any picture had ever realized at auction. 
It is more than thirty years since his picture of 
the Derby race course, exhibited in the old quar- 
ters of the Royal Academy in Trafalgar Square, 
had to be railed round to keep off the crowds that 
flocked to see it; and it is more than forty years 
since this gifted painter attained the distinction 
of a Royal Academician. 


“‘ But though his hair be gray, he is not old in mind.” 


In appearance, he is hale and hearty; in his 
manner and conversation, he is shrewd and keen 
and vivacious ; and he has an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote and reminiscence, that renders him a 
delightful companion to smoke a pipe with. 

‘«‘ How many pictures do you reckon you have 
abroad in the world, Mr. Frith ?” 

‘© Ah, that I can’t tell. Some men number 


their pictures. I believe Tadema does, for in- 
stance ; but I have never done 80, and I really 
don’t know how many I have painted.” 

“‘ You have never got any considerable number 
of them together in an exhibition, I believe ?” 

“©No, I never have. At Manchester, two or 
three years back, there were a dozen or so of my- 
largest pictures shown; but I have never made 
any attempt to get together an exhibition of my 
own works.” 

‘Rather a hazardous thing for an artist to 
attempt ?” 

‘¢ Oh, very. Every painter has his mannerisms, 
and to bring his pictures all together, of course, 
tends to show up those mannerisms very con- 
spicuously.” 

“< How do you manage for subjects, Mr. Frith ? 
Have you any systematic method of searching for 
them, or do you trust merely to the chance of 
théir occurring to you ?” 

“No, I’ve no system. I get them in all sorts 
of ways. I read a good deal, and the subjects of 
many of my pictures have come to me in a casual, 
accidental way.” 

“Do you never get suggestions from friends 
and acquaintances ?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many; some of them the 
most extraordinary proposals. Few people seem 
to have any idea of what is essential in a subject 
for a picture. Even a man like Dickens seemed 
to have no conception of what was practicable ; 
neither had Douglas Jerrold. For a good subject 
you want something that tells its own tale on the 
‘canvas, without reference to books or catalogues 
—something that the spectator can grasp and un- 
derstand as he looks upon it.” 

‘Have you ever been able to avail yourself of 
assistance in the painting of your pictures ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Frith, in a ruminating tone, 
as though looking back through a long vista. 
“Just now and then a little, perhaps, in the 
drawing of a picture, but never in the paint- 
ing.” 

“I should have supposed, now, that in the 
preliminary stages of a picture a skillful assist- 
ant might have helped you materially.” 

“© Yes, it has sometimes been done. Even some 
of the old masters availed themselves of assistance. 
Rubens, for instance, employed some of his brill- 
iant pupils in that way. But, though he after- 
ward went over their work himself, one can see at 
a glance which are the parts of the pictures not 
entirely his own. There are some painters now 
who must get a good deal of assistance, for it 
would be impossible for them to turn out them- 
selves all the work that goes forth in their 
names.” 
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“‘Now, Mr. Frith, please tell me something 
interesting about your mode of constructing a 
large picture—say, for instance, such a one as 
your familiar ‘ Derby Day,’ or your ‘ Railway Sta- 
tion.’ ” 

“The idea of the Derby course occurred to me 
while I was looking at the crowd at Moulsey, with 
its thimbleriggers and its card sharpers and gyp- 
sies. I thought it would make a good subject 
for a picture, and I determined to try what I 
could make of it.” 

«*And in such a case do you sketch on the 
spot ?” 

‘Qh, no! With a large picture such as that, 
or the ‘Wedding of the Prince of Wales in St. 
George’s Chapel,’ with such a crowd of figures, 
it is impossible to do any good at sketching on 
the spot. What it is necessary to do is to look 
on attentively, and get a general impression of 
the whole scene. Afterward you make your 
picture, and then you get models or sittings for 
portraits.” 

Many a long year has passed since that picture 
of St. George’s Chapel was finished, but Mr. 
Frith has not yet done groaning over it. ‘‘ What 
a fool I was for undertaking it!” he ejaculates, 
giving two or three rather savage puffs at his 
pipe. It took him two years, and it was the most 
harassing, worrying piece of work he ever en- 
guged in. He couldn’t get the people to sit, and 
they wouldn’t let him have their dresses to paint 
from. In one instance, a high-born lady declared 
that the dress he wanted had been cut up. Mr. 
Frith had to report his difficulty to the Queen, 
and then, to his great astonishment, the gown 
that had been reduced to its original elements 
was instantly forthcoming. In several cases, Mr. 
Frith says, he had to threaten them with th: 
Queen before he could get the facilities he wantcd, 
and one or two of the people who were to fi;.re 
in his picture were decidedly offensive. One 
aristocratic dame, on coming into his house, 
looked around on its handsome furniture with an 
air of undisguised astonishment, and intimated 
that she thought she had come to the wrong 
house. On the other hand, however, Mr. Frith, 
of course, found the majority of those with whom 
this difficult commission brought him in contact 
very pleasant indeed, and some of them quite 
charming in their manner. One venerable lady, 
who has since died, apparently from extreme old 
age, sent him a portruit of herself as a young girl, 
with a request that he would make that do in- 
stead of a sitting. Oh, the vanity of this wicked 
world ! 

“Can you make any use of photographs, Mr. 
Frith ?” 

«I never paint from photographs,” was the re- 
ply. <‘‘I sometimes find them useful. In paint- 
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ing this portrait, for instance, I have made use of 
this photograph to a certain extent. It enabled 
me to get the general shape of the face without 
troubling the sitter ;” and the accomplished artist 
brings out a carte de visite portrait from a drawer, 
and holds it up before a very fine, life-size portrait 
of a lady, the wife of a medical man resident in 
the neighborhood of his house at Sydenham Rise. 
This is one of his recent pictures, and shows Mr. 
Frith in the very prime of his power. ‘It is a 
charming painting—the same face and figure as 
the photograph, but with a gracefulness of pose 
and vivacity of expression which it were ungallant 
to say are not to be found in the carte de visite, 
but which it is the part of a consummate artist to 
catch in the brightest aud best moments of the 
original in a way that the most successful of pho- 
tographs often fails to do. 

‘‘There is a wonderful difference in people as 
sitters,” said the Royal Academician. ‘‘ This lady 
was one of the best I ever had sit to me. I re- 
member the Princess of Wales was a very difficult 
subject; couldn’t get her to sit still. She would 
lounge back in her chair and look about the room. 
Come up here,” he added. ‘‘ We have a model 
up here who sits remarkably well.” 

-Mr. Frith led the way upstairs to a studio 
where five or six gentlemen pupils of his were 
assiduously engaged in painting, from their re- 
spective points of view, the handsome features of 
a young woman who sat in a dramatic posture, 
wrapped in a gold-embroidered robe, while a suit 
of steel-plated armor up against the wall seemed 
to suggest the presence of some grim warrior of 
the days of chivalry, sternly on the watch to see 
that no unjustice should be done to the features 
ci the fair lady in the shining antique robe. 

“She sits from about ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon with little intermission,” 
siys the artist, when we get back to his own 
studio ; ‘‘and she hardly moves a muscle. Of 
-orlrse, one doesn’t expect that from the un- 
practiced sitter, but some are excellent subjects to 
paint.” 

“Which of your pictures have involved the 
greatest labor ?” : 

“Well, I think the ‘Derby,’ or the ‘ Railway 
Station.’ You.see, there are a great many figures 
in them, and they are all painted from models.” 

«« All from actual models ?” 

“‘Yes, all of them. Those two detectives who, 
you may remember, are in apprehending the man 
at the carriage door, were actual Scotland Yard 
men.” 

“‘The expression on the face of the man they 
had taken impressed me go forcibly at the time I 
firat saw the picture,” I observed, ‘‘ that I have 
never forgotten it from that day to this.” 

“« Ah, I could tell you some droll stories of the 
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difficulties I have had in getting particular ex- 
pressions on faces. I have sometimes tried to get 
my models to put them on. ‘ Now, just imagine 
that you were suddenly apprehended,’ I have 
said to them, ‘what sort of an expression would 
you show in your face ?) How would you look ?’ 
You have no idea what ridiculous grimaces a 
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AT SYDENHAM. 


Mr. Frith strikes one who chats with him as a 
man whose life has been, in the best sense of the 
word, a successful one. His home on Sydenham 
Rise, without being impressively grand, is, it need 
hardly be said, furnished with taste and elegance, 
while it is most thoroughly homely. 

Mrs. Frith appears to be as deeply interested in 


PORTRAIT OF W. P. FRITH, R.A., PAINTED BY HIMSELF, AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS. 


man will make in such an attempt. I remember 
when I was painting that ‘Road to Ruin’ series, 
I tried to get a model to look as though he was 
locking the door and going to commit euicide. 
The fellow struck an attitude and made a grimace 
just as though he were going to be sick. ‘ Yes, 
that'll do,’ I said,-as well as I could without 
laughing.” 


art matters as the Royal Academician himself, 
and even prouder of his works, and they have 
a common interest aiso in a pleasant garden 
which undulates up the hill from the back of 
their house, very pretty in Summer time with its 
turfy slopes and winding walks and the smother 
of roses. Verily the lines of a successful artist 
fall in pleasant places. 


THE FIREBOAT ‘‘ NEW YORKER” LEAVING HER DOCK. 


A WONDERFUL “NEW YORKER.” 
By Freperic M. Dey, 

Tue alarm sounds ! 

There isa rush of uniformed men from their shore 
quarters at Castle Garden; Captain Fisher utters a 
few hasty orders, which are promptly obeyed ; the lines 
are cast off; the brazen whistle for a moment annihi- 
lates every other sound; the water is churned into 
foam, and the new fireboat New Yorker is under 
way. From the instant that the alarm first strikes 
until the powerful craft is steaming with all speed 
toward the fire just one and three-quarter minutes 
elapse. ‘The fire is two miles from the station at Cas- 
tle Garden; shoe covers each mile in four and one- 
half minutes, and it follows, therefore, that in ten and 
three-quarter minutes from the first sound of the alarm 
a stream of water from a nozzle five inches in diameter, 
propelled with a velocity of 180 feet per second, is play- 
ing upon the conflagration. 
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Every known appliance which can add to the 
efficacy of this remarkable craft has been util- 
ized. She is one mass of machinery and force. 
Her sides bristle with water gates, frowning like 
miniature portholes for the accommodation of 
deck guns upon the model of an unknown man- 
of-war. She is a combination of strength, of 
power, of endurance 
and of speed. She isa 
leviathan monster; a 
marine giant. She ad- 
vances, extinguishes, 
crushes, retreats, re-ad- 
vances, annihilates, de- 
parts. Her furnaces 
groan and roar with a 
heat as great as that 
which she attacks. Her 
hold screams and moans 
and throbs, convulsed 
by the stupendous force 
with which she is ani- 
mated. It is pandemo- 
nium with a system; chaos confined, directed, 
governed. Her pumps are capable of discharging, 
in fifty seconds, enough water to sink her. The 
stream which passes through the six-inch hose, 
and which is directed by the telescopic nozzle at 
the bow of the boat, is capable of piercing an ordi- 
nary brick wall with the certainty of a metallic 
projectile. So powerful is this stream, that, were 
the nozzle through which it passes detached from 
the machinery which confines it, twenty men could 
not hold it; the most powerful pair of Norman 
horses would be forced backward upon their 
haunches and ignominiously toppled over upon 
the deck by the hydraulic artillery. 

The force, the power, 
the strength and the ac- 
curacy with which this 
stream may be directed 
are chefs d’@uvre of me- 
chanical art. The cle- 
ment thus _ propelled 
serves a double purpose ; 
it crushes us well as ex- 
tinguishes. 

The New Vorker 
should have been named 
the Salamander, for she 


CAPT. FISHER, OF THE FIRE- 
BOAT ‘“NEW YOREER.” 


is literally capable of 
en eee eating fire. She glories 
in it. She darts amidst 


the flames with the double assurance of invulnera- 
bility and superlative force. She conquers fire as 
a mastiff conquers a terrier. She floods her own 
decks with water while she smothers the con- 
flagration, thus wearing an impenetrable armor 
which the enemy cannot pierce. Huge shields 
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of iron, made double, with an air and water 
space between the plates, protect the crew from 
the intense heat. 

The longest pier which projects from the shore 
of Manhattan Island is only a little more than 
700 feet in length, while the New Yorker, with 
her powerful pumps at work, can flood with 
water a space 900 feet long. A stream forced 
from the bow and the stern at the same time each 
covers a distance of 400 feet, while lesser streams 
are playing along the deck, which is 125 feet in 
extent. Nothing can escape from her attack. 
The Fire Department has expended $100,000 in 
her construction, and about $3,000 per month 
is necessary to keep her in commission. Yet she 
will far more than pay for her construction and 
a year’s maintenance, when called upon to do 
battle against one big pier fire. Had she been 
built and in commission at the time of the great 
fire which extended from Fifty-ninth to Seven- 
tieth Streets along the North River front she 
could have saved the 
big New York Central 
elevator, and thereby 
$1,000,000. The Have- 
meyer and the Mills 
were in constant attend- 
ance upon that fire’ for 
seventeen days. The 
New Yorker would have 
headed it off in one 
day. 

The fire at the In- 
man Line Pier (43 
North River), which 
happened about ten 
years ago, would have 
been a plaything to her. At that time many 
millions in silks, satins and other imported ma- 
terials went up in smoke and flame. With the 
New Yorker, experts say that at least one-half of 
the loss could have been avoided. 

Provided as she is with ingenious mechanical 
devices, she becomes an intelligent servant under 
the control of Pilot McCarthy, who, from the 
wheelhouses of the Havemeyer and the Mills, has 
fought fire for many years. Her double Kun- 
stadter propeller enables her to dart in and out 
with marvelous celerity, and to run backward or 
forward with equal accuracy—a possibility which 
was never before realized. She is provided with 
triple-expansion engines comprising 15, 24 and 
39 inch cylinders, and this immense power can 
attack or retreat, dart or rebound, strike or 
dodge at the will of her engineer, and with the 
quickness of thought. In her hold are eight 
seething, roaring furnaces in the two Scotch 
boilers. 

But from whence comes the power which 


ERNEST F. SCHRAMM, 
ENGINEER. 
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directs the destroying streams of water from her 


gates? It is supplied by eight powerful pumps, 
four of which were manufactured by La France, 
of Elmira, and four by Clapp & Jones. They 
are exactly alike in capacity and power, if not in 
model. They have cylinders sixteen inches in 
diameter, and when all are ir. operation are capa- 
ble of ejecting seventeen thousand five hundred 
gallons (equal to scventy tons) of water per 
minute. The water thus projected is taken from 
lateral tanks situated in the hold, upon either 
side of the craft. They, in turn, are supplied 
from the river by means of perforations through 
the steel plates which form the outer coverings. 
These perforations are so arranged that the tanks 
are kept full constantly, nor is the capacity of the 
eight huge pumps sufficient to exhaust them. 
The water is really drawn from the river at large, 
the perforated steel plates acting only as guards 
against the possibility that the pumps may be- 
come clogged by refuse matter from the river, 
which might otherwise be drawn into them. It 
is difficult to realize the immense power of this 
gigantic suction. The body of a man would be 
irresistibly drawn against one of the gates and 
held there, nor could the strength of a com- 
panion release him. With all the pumps in 
operation, thirty-five tons of water enter and 
leave each tank every minute. 

Upon the deck, wound upon iron reels, are 
three thousand feet of hose. 

Imagine a length of hose, for the ejection 
of water, attached to each gate, of which there 
are forty-two in all. The pumps are in fall 
operation. Four huge sprinklers are whirling 
and scattering the quenching liquid over the 
entire length of the boat. ‘he six-inch stand 
pipes are throwing powerful streams from the top 
of the pilot house. Water is flowing in a steady 
sheet over every inch of surface space of the 
fireboat. <A conflagration is raging on every side. 
Dense masses of flames surround the boat; huge 
volumes of smoke roll and tumble in mad haste 
above her, hiding the sky, and reflecting the 
angry and ominous red of the fire. Intense heat 
withers, scorches, crisps, destroys everything 
within its radius, and yet the New Yorker, in 
the very centre of this inferno, remains un- 
harmed, for an armor of running water envelops 
her from stem to stern ; from her topmost height 
to the water line. Her crew, behind their iron 
shields, upon and through which the protecting 
element is rushing, thrust the nozzles through the 
ports provided for that purpose and direct the 
streams upon the fierce flames. The fire feeds for 
& moment on some highly inflammable substance, 
and grows hotter, fiercer. It advances, and the 
New Yorker retreats. She darts back as if to 
take breath, and then rushes forward once more 
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_ with renewed energy and redoubled courage. At 
one point the conflagration is terrific. Some 
barrels filled with rosin urge the flames to re- 
newed destructiveness. They must be crushed 
out. The New Yorker turns a little—suddenly, 
like a panther about to spring. She darts at 
the pile of roaring barrels with an eagerness 
which is almost human. The great nozzle at the 
bow is aimed at the threatening point. The 


“NEW YORKER.” 


strikes them, lifts them from the dock, tosses 
them like feathers into the air and casts them 
resistlessly into the river. The torrent seems to 
possess hands, with which it seizes and throws 
aside every impediment. 

Still advancing, energetic, tireless, exhaustless, - 
invulnerable ; at once a salamander and a dragon ; 
a grace and a fury; a prayer and an execration ; 
a savior and a destroyer; a hope and a menace ; 


THE ALARM. 


powerful stream strikes the barrels with the force 
of a battering ram. They cannot resist it. They 
are torn asunder with the utmost violence, and 
scattered to the right and left like chips in the 
grasp of acyclone. In half a minute many tons 
of water, propelled with irresistible force and 
terrific velocity, have crushed out the danger at 
that particular point. The blazing rosin is sub- 
dued, scattered, hurled aside, extinguished. Be- 
yond are many bales of cotton, The stream 


the mechanical embodiment of life and death, 
she grasps, strikes, seizes, embraces, fondles, 
crushes, cheers, terrifies, reclaims, destroys. 
The New Yorker is an animated torrent of 
water directed by intelligence ; a cataract of ex- 
tinguishing liquid governed by mechanism; a . 
mountain of strength, movable and infallible ; 
the irresistible impulse of careful premeditation. 
Brave men are necessary for the work which is 
required of her crew. Men who are impertur- 
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bable ; whom nothing can move ; who 
see naught but their duty, and per- 
form it unflinchingly ; who, in the 
midst of a fiery battle, forget that 
they have homes, wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, sweethearts. 
During one of these mighty battles 
of the elements stand with Chief En- 
gineer Schramm at his post of duty, 
Ilis right hand seizes the throttle; 
his left is upon the reversing lever. 
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Before him the massive engines loom 
up, grim and terrible. On one side 
eight gigantic pumps are mightily 
laboring. Over his head the huge gong 
clangs out ceaseless, ever - changing, 
brazen orders. he air is filled with 
rebounding pistons, darting connecting 
rods, whirling cranks, leaping plungers, 
gyrating mechanism, and the hot, hiss- 
ing, steamy breath from the great cylin- 
ders at work. The space where he 
stands is so small that he can easily 
reach across it at any point. He is in 


WHE ‘‘ NEW YORKER” IN ACTION, AT AN ELEVATOR FIR¥. 
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the midst of a mighty convulsion ; he is its heart. 
-Death surrounds him, overshadows him. The 
lives of twenty-four men depend upon his cool- 
ness, his nerve, his understanding of the orders 
given out by the brazen gong. He sees nothing 
save the working machinery ; hears naught but 
the bell above him; he has become a machine 
himself, answering the sharp strokes over his 
head as the engine obeys the throttle. Ie conid 
not see out if he tried. The craft may be sur- 
rounded by fire, or may have entered a sea of 
blazing oil. A huge elevator, half consumed, and 
blazing with the madness of devouring heat, may 
be toppling above him, ready to fall and to crush 
remorselessly both boat and crew. He knows it 
not. He isa part of the engine, riveted in his 
place by duty. His arms are levers, his hands are 
throttles, his heart is the most powerful cylinder 
in the engine room, his head is a sounding board 
for the reception of orders, his eyes have become 
the intelligence which watches over all that trem- 
bling, clanking, bounding, hissing mass of metal 
and steam. It is a terrible monster chained in a 
limited space ; it crouches, terrified and abject, 
beneath the engineer’s lash, and yet is ever ready 
to rend him limb from limb the first moment that 
he forgets his caution or loses his nerve. 

Stand at the wheel with the pilot, from whom 
come those orders which the engineer must obey. 
Before him looms a mass of fire. He points the 
New Yorker’s prow straight at the leaping 


flames. Experience tells him that he must 
make his attack from the opposite side. To do 
so he must pass through that sea of fire. Smoke 


rolls in dense and choking volumes upon him. 
It blinds him for an instant, and fills his lungs 
almost to suffocation. A huge flame seems to 


THE PROPELLER. 
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recognize an enemy, and darts toward him. The 
smoke is so dense that nothing can be seen. Bear- 
ings are forgotten. The conflagration is the only 
objective point. The pilot fixes his eyes upon 
that. The fire is the motive for all things. He 
sees only that, hears nothing but the captain’s 
voice shouting an order through his trumpet. 

Hurry with Captain Fisher or Lieutenant 
Braisted from shield to shield, from nozzle to 
nozzle. Leap with them through flame and 
smoke and withering heat or choking vapor. A 
flame winds itself like a sheet around the cap- 
tain; it leaves his boat ablaze. In an instant 
he leaps before one of the smaller nozzles or 
darts beneath a sprinkler. 

Toil with the men who hold the less powaitul 
nozzles; the men who breathe smoke and heat 
and yapor; who blister their hands and faces ; 
who carry their burden into the very vortex of 
the awful element, and whose only salvation from 
death is in the fact that as they play upon the 
fire so are they played upon. __ 

Return for a moment to the quiet scene at 
Castle Garden, where the New Yorker rests from 
her labors, and awaits the alarm which will send 
her speeding forth to new and onerous duties. It 
is one of absolute quiet. Not a man can be seen, 
and the great fireboat lies there, tied to the wharf, 
resembling an ordinary tug which is, for the mo- 
ment, idle. Below, in the engine room, is one of 
the assistant engineers ; in the furnace room are 
a couple of stokers, who ever and anon feed the 
glowing furnaces with a few shovelfuls of coal. 
In the pilot house, stretched upon a couch, is one 
of the pilots, engaged in reading the morning 
newspaper. The leviathan sleeps. Here and there 
a jet of steam escapes, showing that she breathes 
and throbs as she rises and falls upon the swells 
of the bay. It is amazing to let one’s mind dwell 
upon so much power lying perdu, and yet ever 
ready to awake and leap away from moorings and 
from dock ; it is difficult to realize that the tap 
of the alarm bell will send a throng of men rush- 
ing from their shore quarters to the fireboat ; 
that in less than two minutes that somnolent 
scene can become transformed into activity ; that 
the lines will have been cast off and the fireboat 
will be gone. 

The New Jorker is commanded by Captain 
Tsaac Fisher, assisted by Lieutenant William C. 
Braisted, and Pilots John McCarthy and James 
Gallagher. Chief Engineer Ernest F. Schramm 
has two assistants, Frederick Thompson and Ed- 
ward Alburtus. The regular crew of experi- 
enced firemen consists of ten men, while in the 
hold, presiding over the furnaces, are six stokers. 
There is yet to be another assistant engineer de- 
tailed to the fireboat, making the complement of 
men, all told, twenty-four. 
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IN THE ENGINE ROOM. 


The craft is 125 feet and 5 inches in length, 
over all. Her beam is 26 feet and 11 inches, while 
she draws just 12 feet of water. She has triple- 
expansion engines, manufactured by Brown & 
Miller, the high-pressure cylinder being 15 inches 
in diameter, the intermediate one, 24 inches, and 
the low-pressure one, 39, with a 24-inch stroke. 


-She has two screws, 7 feet and 9 inches in diam- 
. eter, that farther aft being the Kunstadter patent. 


It is attached to the rudder, and is a remarkable 
mechanical device. The shaft which turns it is 


worked between the sternpost and the rudder, 


by means of a knuckle joint, which permits the 
rudder to swing at the will of the pilot, without 
interference or additional strain. By its use the 
New Yorker can turn completely around in her 
own length, and can be guided when backing as 
accurately as when forging ahead. There is some 
difference in the pitch of the two propellers, that 
of the Kunstadter being greater than the’regular 
screw, to enable her to utilize the ‘‘ dead water,” 
which she could not do were the pitch of the two 
wheels the same. She carries two Scotch boilers, 
each fifteen by twelve feet in dimension, and each 
provided with four furnaces, or fire boxes, and two 
generating flues. 

The pumps, of which there are four pairs, 
each have cylinders sixteen inches in diameter on 
steam, and ten inches on. water, with eleven 
inches stroke. 

There have been many tests made of the ca- 
pacity of these pumps, the first of which was 
through a straight six-inch line of hose and a five- 


-and-one-half-inch noz- 
zle. At. one hundred 
and forty pounds pres- 
sure water was thrown 
two hundred and fifty 
feet. The second test 
was through a five-and- 
one-quarter-inch nozzle 
with one hundred and 
sixty pounds pressure. 
The distance then at- 
tained was three hun- 
dred feet. Thethird 
test was through four 
three-and-one-half-inch 
lines of hose, into one 
six-inch line and a five- 
and-one-half-inch noz- 
zle. The pressure was 
one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and the stream 
was - projected three 
hundred feet. Still an- 
other test with a five- 
inch nozzle through four 
lines of hose at one hun- 
dred and ninety pounds pressure threw water three 
hundred and fifty feet. These tests proved that a 
greater distance could be attained. The ordinary 
throwing capacity of the pumps is twelve thou- 
sand five hundred gallons (fifty tons) of water per 
minute, but when exerted to their utmost ca- 
pacity and when every means of exhausting water 
from the bilge tanks is employed, the quantity 
reaches the magnificent amount. of . seventeen 
thousand five hundred gallons, which is equal to 
seventy tons of water. To render the amount of 
work performed by-thcse pumps still more strik- 
ing, we have but to reduce the figures to seconds, 
and we find that they discharge two hundred and 
ninety-one and two-third gallons, or one and one- 
sixth tons of water evory second. Let the reader 
count seconds, and imagine that with each count 
more than a ton of water can be thrown with 
marvelous accuracy upon a conflagration. Low 
long could the fiercest fire withstand such an at- 
tack as that? With the New Yorker Hercules 
could have cleaned the Augean Stables in an hour. 

The displacement to the load water line of this 


_wonderful .Vew Jorker is three hundred anid 


fifty-one tons, and the same per inch is fifty-two 
tons. Her speed is not as great as might be 
expected, the tests to which she has been put hav- 
ing demonstrated a little less than thirteen knots 
per hour; but power, endurance, stability and - 
invulnerability could not be sacrificed to speed ix 
her construction. 

In many respects the Vew Yorker is a new 
wonder of the world. 


A BLOVAK VILLAGE MAIDEN (AUSTRIAN EMPIRE), 


‘“POWN THAT SLUGGISH STREAM CAME FLOATING A SLIGHT CANOE, AND IN IT ONE PERSON, A MAN.” . . 
THERE ALONE, WHILE I BROUGHT SOME BAMBOOS AND PALM LEAVES AND BUILT A SHELTER ABOVE HIM.” 


. ‘HE SAT 


THE THIRTEENTH CARD.” 


Tue one friendship of my maturer years has 
been with a man greatly my junior, and in many 
ways my exact opposite. Bertic Mallock was of a 
romantic nature, a lover of mystery, a student of 
phenomena ; but into nothing else did he plunge 
with the same abandon as into those psychological 
intricacies commonly known as “spiritual mani- 


festations.” These so captivated the boy that he 
Vol. XXXI., No. 5—39. 


ceased to be a reasoning being, and became a 
ready prey to knavery. 

I have never felt it incumbent upon myself 
to interfere with the amusements of my friends ; 
but when I saw Mallock taking leave of his senses 
in misguided championship of one whom I thought 
a charlatan I cautioned the young man mildly 
against his folly. 
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“Tf you think I am being hoodwinked, Ray,” 
he said, “‘come with me and see this wonderful 
creature yourself.” 

‘*My dear boy,” I replied, ‘I cannot consent 
to disturb my mental equipoise by investigation 
in such a field.” 

“‘Tf you would come with me but once,” he 
said, ‘you would be convinced.” 

«Convinced of what ?” 

“Of the genuineness of the things of which I 
have told you.” 

‘‘ Have I ever questioned their genuineness ?” 

‘Not in words; but you manifest as much 
surprise over them as you would at any phase 
of nature.” 

‘“What more should Ido? The familiar man- 
ifestations of uature are as wonderful as your 
ghosts.” 

“Tt is not a question of ghosts,” said Bertie, 
roberly. ‘It is a question of knowledge and 
of power.” , 

“Of power ?” I asked, for his manner alarmed 
me. ‘Over whom ?” 

‘‘Over myself,” he answered, dejectedly. 

I thrummed upon the table, and thought the 
matter over. I should do Mallock a good turn 
by showing him the futility of longer seeking 
any connecting thread between the physical and 
real, and the other spiritual and ideal life. And 
there was @ reason why I should take care for the 
boy. 

‘If I were not afraid,” Mallock was saying, in 
a half whisper, “if I were not too much of a cow- 
ard, I know she could show me my future, as in 
a glass.” 

Some blank cards lying before me suggested 
that which I did. Writing my name heavily 
upon one of the cards and turning it over, I 
satisfied myself that no trace of ink could be de- 
tected through the pasteboard. 

“‘ You tell me,” I said, ‘‘ that this woman clair- 
voyant, medium, or whatever you choose to cull 
her, can answer hidden questions, read the 
thoughts, foretell the future, and place us in 
communication with the dead.” 

‘‘ All this she has done for me,” answered 
Bertie, gravely. 

“‘See, then,” I said. ‘‘ Here are thirteen cards. 
Upon six I write the names of living people. 
Upon six, the names of as many who are dead. 
Upon this—the thirteenth card—I write the 
name of one whose fate I know not. Now I am 
ready to go with you.” 

In the presence of the woman I felt a pang of 
surprise that one so unprepossessing in appear- 
ance should have gained the slightest ascendency 
over Mallock. Youth or beauty might have 
wrought their spell upon. him, but she had nei- 
ther. In passing upon the street she would never 
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have won a second look. Yet—face to fxce in 
her brilliantly lighted room—even I found a 
something, an unnamable and indescribable ex- 
pression, which both attracted and repelled. In 
her face was a look of remoteness from the ordi- 
nary sympathies and emotions of mankind, such 
as I have nowhere else beheld. 

Half ashamed of the part that I had under- 
taken, I laid my carefully prepared cards upon 
the table, saying that I came to avail myself of 
her knowledge in a matter that was beyond my 
power to solve. 

“‘No; let us be frank with each other,” she 
said. ‘That is your secondary purpose. You 
do not believe in me, and would prove to your 
friend that I have no power beyond your own, or 
his.” 

‘‘Ah! my friend seems to have forestalled me,” 
I eaid, us quietly as I could. But I did not look 
toward Mallock, for I knew the boy had not done 
thie. 

“« We shall see,” answered the woman. ‘You 
have prepared some test. I hope you may be 
snecessful in disproving my nower—for my own 
sake as well as for others’.” 

This was said without passion, almost without 
feeling ; yet I felt the ring of truth in her words. 
A strange wish, though, for it would be her un- 
doing ; at least I thought so then. 

I had laid the cards upon the table with their 
written faces down. The woman now went toward 
them, and after a moment’s hesitancy separated 
them into two lots: six, as I observed in each, 
leaving a thirteenth card by itself. 

“IT don’t know what you want me to do with 
these,” she said, taking up one of the lots of 
cards. ‘‘ These people can be of no interest to 
you. They are dead.” 

Looking at each of the pasteboards in turn, I 
saw that she was right. They each contained a 
namé of the dead. 

“And these,” she continued, taking up tho 
other six, ‘‘are of still less interest, for they con- 
tain the names of the living.” 

It startled me somewhat, and smote upon my 
conscience, that her words should be so true. 
Not that she had read my riddle so easily, but 
that those twelve names were of people with- 
out any interest to me, whether living or dead. 
If there was any difference, the living were of 
less value than the dead. . . . But what would 
she say of the remaining card, regarding which 
my own mind was as much of a blank as hers 
must have been? I only knew that it bore the 
name of Herman Osborne, a playmate of my boy- 
hood and friend of my early youth, who had one 
day disappeared. We had never heard of him 


again. 
She placed her hand upon the card, and [ 
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thought was about to look at the name written 
there. I started forward to interpose, but at the 
moment she turned toward me with the passions 
of horror and fright overmasteringly depicted 
upon her face. 

*“*My God !” she said. 
you know ? Je is neither living nor dead. Tell 
me how you know.” 

Neither living nor dead! Preposterous! And 
yet, trivial as it may seem, I remembered at that 
instant that she had placed this card apart from 
those both of the living and the dead. Had 
that been accident or purpose ? 

But one must be either living or dead. 
was play acting, I argued to myself. 

“Tell me how you know. ‘Tell me what you 
know.” There was a beseeching piteousness in 
her voice ; attitude and face besought me ; her 
eyes—black, and of that deep, unfathomable qual- 
ity that is rarely seen except in women of the 
South—besonght me. With an impulsive move- 
ment she unloosed a great coil of shining black 
chair, and, half screened by this, fell upon her 
knees and sobbed again: ‘ Oh, tell me how you 
know—tell me all you know—for the love of 
God !” 

Tell her how I knew? Knew what? Noth- 
-ing, beyond the fact that I had written the name 
of Herman Osborne on that card. She could not 
know what name was there! And if she did ? 

Ah! if she did ? Somebody did know about 
Herman! I had always thought there was some 
deviltry about it. Suppose this woman did know 
something—yet, how could she know that his 
name was on that thirteenth card ? 

Taking her by the arm and helping her to her 
feet, I gave one long, searching look into the un- 
fathomable eyes, which could veil dark secrets 
well. 

“‘Turn the card over,” I said. She obeyed, 
shudderingly, but did not look at what was 
written. 

“TI know,” she said, simply. 

“Did you know him ?” I asked. 

‘Yes! I did—do know him !” 

‘“‘Do know him ?” I repeated. 
then living ?” 

‘He is neither alive nor dead.” 

The earnestness of her tone carried conviction 
even against reason. I repeated the words, try- 
ing to compass their meaning. ‘Then I said: 

«Tell me all you know.” 

Then that strange creature told me this story : 

‘Tama mestizo. You see my dark skin, my 
coarse black hair, my eyes—you know they are 
not like those of your people. Yet you hear my 
voice, that I speak your language, that Iam not 
‘ignorant. My mother was an Indian woman, my 
father’s father’s father was a Magian, who came 
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‘a long way from the East. My father knew the 

things that were in books, and taught me from 
them. My mother knew the voices of birds, the 
‘paths of the forest, the uses of roots and herbs ; 
and she knew many things besides. — 

«‘She was a daughter of the Toltecans, a de- 
scendant of the great Xolotl. Sefior, for a thou- 
sand years our line have been the keepers of the 
mysteries of our great gods. That was why the 
-son of the Magian had wedded my mother. 

‘‘My-home was on a great plain within the 
Tierras Calientes. Its western edge was washed 
by the waters of the Yellow Gulf; its eastern 
edge was the foot of a great mountain whose 
summit the snow never left. Iwas born in a hut, 
‘within the shadow of a temple, at whose feet a 
river floweth. Within this temple was an altar, 
beneath it atomb. If the altar could speak, it 
would tell of awful sacrifices madc to the gods. 
If the tomb were opened, the bones of the victims 
of that altar would be found bleaching there. 

“It is always summer there, and beside the 
river the palms are always waving overhead, and 
crawling creatures are in the water and upon the 
land. 

“‘T need not tell you much of my childhood, 
except how I learned and practiced the arts of 
both my father and my mother. The first found 
me books, and tanght me to read, and told me of 
the great world that lay stretched out so far be- 
yond us. Oh! how I longed to see it. 

«‘ You can guess what my mother taught me: 
the virtues of charms:and of spells, to read the 
thing that is hidden, and to think the thoughts 
of others. And she taught me one thing else— 
oh, I cannot tell you that! 

“Then, when I had grown almost as tall as 
you see me now, and was strong and bounding 
with life, and longing the most to see this great 
world and become a part of it, a little part of the 
world came to me; a little—but oh, how much! 
how much ! 

“Down that sluggish stream that flowed past 
the village of our tribe came floating one day a 
slight canoe, and in it one person, aman. Who 
that was you know. I cannot name him. 

‘“* He was ill of a fever, tho doadly fever of the 
swamps and the jungle, and he helpless from it 
in the bottom of his boat, drifting. I wont ont to 
him and brought him to our hut. There was 
only the least limmer of life; if he had been left 
but a littic longer that would have gone out. But 
Iam skilled in the virtues of our herbs and sim- 
ples, and I gave him life. Yes, I gave it to him,” 
she repeated, almost fiercely—‘‘remember that 
always, sefior—and he came to know what he had 
received from me. He was grateful to me; I 
need not tell that to you who have known him, 
nor need I tell you that he was kindlinees and 
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gentleness itself, nor that he war he manliest- 
looking of all men whom I have y.cknown. He 
staid there with us a long while, and we were 
very happy in our idle life. He taught me many 
things—the things which he had learned from 
books, and I taught him the little that I knew of 
the things about us. 

“‘One day while we were walking together I 
chanced to notice a strange, rare plant, which 
few even of our oldest and wisest medicine men 
knew. But my mother ‘had taught me what it 
was, and its virtues. I plucked a root, and told 
Herman about it.” Here she stopped, and put 
her hand to her heart with a quick gesture. Then 
she continued : ‘It will be eusier now for me to 
go on, that I have spoken his name. I told Her- 
man about it,” she repeated —“ how if one drank 
a decoction made from it the warm life would 
stop. 
would stop, stand still, while breath yet came and 
went, and the heart continued its beating. The 
blood would still run in the veins, but it would 
run cold, not warm, as lifeblood runs. 

‘¢When I told Herman this he had laughed 
lightly, as if the thought pleased him. 

*¢¢T shouldn’t mind trying your wonderful 
herb,’ he had said. ‘ Life is a dull thing nowa- 
days. It might be spicier a thousand years hence.’ 

“‘T kissed him as he left me to go down to his 
canoe. Do not some of your books tell of a kiss 
that betrayed ? I handed him a cup to drink 
from, and he laughed toward me as he drained it, 
and then made a wry face. 

«¢*« Your cup has bitter dregs !’ he said. Then 
he came toward me, and bent upon me such a 
look. Oh! Isee it yet. But he said no other 
word. He would not speak again until the spell 
was lifted. 

“IT put ont my hand and guided him to a bench 
beside the door of our hut, where he and I had 
sat together through many a long, warm evening, 
watching the stars come out. Now he sat down 
there alone, while I brought some bamboos and 
palm leaves and built a shelter above him, think- 
ing how I should have him always with me. 

‘“‘Then, when I could do no more for him, I 
sat down beside him and waited—but for what ? 
only for time to go by. But now time began to 
creep past so slowly. The people of the village 
saw what I had done, and they became afraid of 
me, and kept away. My mother died, and my 
father, who was very old, became palsied, and sat 
always in one place within the hut. So I had 
with me a living death and a dead life. 

** All the day long he sat there, so still. The 
sun rose and set, the birds sang in the groves, 
the scent of flowers made sweet incense about 
him, the warm wind fanned his cheek, but he 
knew nothing of it, nor of me. 


Not that one would die, but that life . 
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«‘ Then I became frightened at seeing him t&. 
ways sitting there. Our people were afraid of the 
silent one, and came not near. I was alone, ex- 
cept that my palsied father sat inside the hat and 
muttered feeble curses upon me for the work 1 
had wrought. He thought I had done the evil to 
him, as well as to the other. 

“‘T have told you that one who drank of that 
devil’s cup would have their life stopped for a 
thousand years, unless the spell were broken. By 
a thousand years I mean all time. You may 
have thought I knew how to break the spell as 
well as work it. But no! I never thought so 
far as that. I wanted to keep him with me! that 
was all I cared. Yet after awhile I thought: I 
should live to grow old, and die; and he would 
still be there, the silent one, while the world grew 
old ; and in eternity I should be alone. 

“Then I came away; but day and night he is 
before my eyes, always a mute reproach. I came 
out into the world to seek for some one who 
knows, and can break, the spell of that fatal 
drink; who can undo the evil that I have 
wrought. 

‘“To get money to keep up my search I have 
done the things that you know. I wish that I 
could not do them. I wish that you might prove 
to me that I have no knowledge, no power be- 
yond others. Then I might beliove that I had 
never mixed that devil’s cup and given him to 
drink. Then I might believe this only a bad 
dream.” 

As the woman talked I remained as one fasci- 
nated ; her very calmness made tho scene more 
real ; when she had finished I was as fully con- 
vineed of the truth of her horrible story as when, 
later, I found Herman Osborne sitting silent and 
alone beneath his shelter of bamboo and palm 
leaves. 

I turned, and confronted Mallock, whose very 
presence I had forgotten. A look at the lad’s 
face brought me to myself. In his eyes was such 
a look, I imagine, as a bird might give to the 
serpent which had charmed it, but from which it 
had escaped, and escaping, knows how close it 
has been to death. So did Mallock look at this 
woman. Wonder, hatred and fear were blended 
in a curious mixture. Yet, so strange a thing is 
human nature that through all and above all I 
could detect that gleam of triumph because I had 
been “‘convinced.” Grasping his arm, I hurried 
from the baleful influence of that room. 

In my own chambers I could think logically. 
Of course I should go to my friend ; all that sci- 
ence and medical lore could do should be done 
for him. But some difficult work might lay be- 
fore me. I turned to Mallock. 

“IT shall start south to-night. ‘The woman 
must go with me. Shall I have your aid ?” 


THE 


For an answer he laid his hand in mine. 

“<I told you that I was a coward,” he said. 
«<I am more afraid now than ever; but I shall 
go with you, and shall help you save your 
friend.” 

Our arrangements were quickly made. I knew 
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At nightfall we came to the village. Making 
the boat fast, Mallock and I took up our torches 
and followed the woman’s footsteps. It was a 
weird scene, and made still more so by the vio- 
lent and conflicting emotions that filled my 
breast. After a separation of twelve years I was 
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the woman would obey me, and so merely sent to 
her to be in readiness. 

Then came days and nights of hurrying toward 
the south ; then long floating down a slow, dark 
river where the palms waved overhead, and where 
crawling things were in the water and upon the 
land. 


about to meet the dearest friend of my youth. 
But what a meeting! I full of life, of hope, 
having part in the world’s work, being part of 
the active, busy, throbbing life of the world. 
He—dead !—dead, yet living! Living, breath- 
ing, the red blood running in his veins—yet dead 
to hope, fear, sight, sound, feeling. Should I 
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be the instrument to wake this life-in-death ?— 
to make this death—life, as this woman had been 
to make this life—death ? I hoped and prayed. 

As we drew near the hut where this presence 
was I hardly dared to look before me. I know 
that I trembled. Mallock laid a firm hand upon 
my shoulder. 

“*Be calm, my friend,” he said. 
need your strength soon. Look!” 

A few paces before us, just within the circle 
faintly illumined by Mallock’s torch as he held 
it aloft, we saw the rude walls of a hut, built 
from the smooth, unhewn boles of the palm 
trees. 

Beside the open door a slight bower had been 
built from bamboo stalks and the great palm 
leaves. Within it, upon a seat of gnarled roots, I 
saw the form of my old friend Herman Osborne, 
scemingly in all the glow and strength of young 
manhood, as when I parted from him last. 

Controlling an almost overmastering impulse 
to rush forward and embrace him, I moved 
gently toward him, Mallock by my side, the wom- 
an now fallen in the rear and walking like one 
in the presence of the dead. It was only when I 
had taken his hand in mine, and called him by 
name, and conjured him by the love we had borne 
each other in the years that were past—and -had 
no answer from him—that there burst upon me 
the full consciousness of the thing that this wom- 
an had wrought. 

I turned upon her ina mad passion, with up- 
lifted hand. 

“Woman, fiend, devil,” I hissed, ‘you shall 
undo this work, or you shall be even as he 
seemeth !” 

For a moment the black eyes glared in fierce 
anger. But it passed, and she answered me, 
quietly : 

. “T have come to do what I can to aid you. 
Threats will avail nothing.” 

‘‘Had you no heart, no conscience, no mercy, 
when you did this ?” 

“T loved him, sefior.” 

‘‘Had you no thought of those whom he loved, 
and who loved him, that you could rob them 
thus ?” 

“<T loved him, sefior. 
nothing to me.” 

‘““We waste time,” said Mallock. ‘‘ Let us eat, 
and then be away from this cursed spot.” 

While the woman was preparing some food we 
made a litter of bamboo canes and cushioncd it 
with mosses and palm leaves. Then we placed 
this thing that had been Herman (and might be 
again, I prayed) upon the litter, and carried it to 
the boat. 

After this we ate some food, and when we had 
finished, the woman handed to each of us a cup of 


“© We shall 


All the world else was 
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liquor, which I was about to drink when Mallock 
dashed it from my hand : 

*‘We cannot afford to abandon caution yet,” 
he said, in an undertone. 

So we went down to the sluggish river, and 
drank from its yellow flood, and started home- 
ward with our strange burden, the woman with 
us again. 

We did not attempt anything but speedy and 
quiet travel until we reached New York, where 
an old friend of Herman’s, an eminent specialist, 
was to meet us. 

After listening to our story, and making an 
exhaustive examination of the patient, Dr. Suy- 
dam gave an opinion which afforded at least a 
ray of hope. 

**This is not a case which can be attributed 
merely to a physical agency,” he said. <‘‘ There 
has been some more subtle influence at work.” 

While I failed to comprehend his meaning I 
saw Mallock nodding understandingly. Suydam 
turned to him sharply. 

“Have you any reason for believing that such 
is the case ?” 

“Only an intuitive feeling, as yet.” 

“‘T think your friend agrees with me,” said 
Suydam, turning to me again, “that we must 
first gain control of this woman’s will.” 

When I confessed that I did not understand he 
continued : 

“The drink may have had something to do 
with it, but only to make him susceptible to her 
power, and its influence has long since passed.” 

« But,” I replied, ‘‘ her will is no longer cx- 
erted to keep him in this state.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” he replied, cynically; ‘but 
these people are a strange race. Her whole will 
is not yet released from the effort in which it has 
been engaged.” 

As I caught his meaning a sense of the futility 
of our endeavors overcame me. 

“Then there is no hope !” I said. 

Mallock was walking up and down the floor, 
and I noticed that he was very pale. The fatigue 
and excitement, I thought, had been too much 
for him. 

*«It shall be done,” he said at last, half to him- 
self, and went et from the room. 

Suydam looked thoughtfully at the door through 
which Bertie had gone. 

‘*Pardon mec, Raymond,” he said, abruptly ; 


” 


“‘which do you love best ?—that boy, or the 
memory of Herman Osborne 2" 
“A strange question,” I answered. ‘‘ Perhaps 


God only knows. I loved the boy’s mother ; she 
loved Osborne : she was forced to marry Mallock, 
and died broken-hearted.” 

“T had a reason for asking. You must decide 
what to do. As a physician, I should like the 
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credit of Osborne’s recovery. But that boy has 
the key to this mystery, and has gone to sacrifice 
himself—for you, and to save your friend.” 

“To sacrifice himself! I cried. ‘* What do 
vou mean ?” 

“TIT do not quite know, myself,” he said. 
** Maybe, to subject himself to her will —like 
that "— nodding significantly toward the room 
where Herman lay—‘‘and so release him.” 

I did not stop to think which I loved best, but 
only of the fair, dead face of the boy’s mother. 
I knew where to find them, and rushed from the 
room, Suydam following me. 

They were standing close together, Bertie fac- 
ing me, the woman before him. I saw her hold 
a cup up toward his lips; then I seized her and 
hurled her away with all my strength. The cup 
fell to the floor, untasted. Bertie turned toward 
me a look of sorrowful regret. 

“©You cannot prevent it thus, Ray,” he said. 
*©T am determined, and shall doit. You saved me 
from her once, ut the beginning, and I shall do 
this now for you.” 

Suydam had been kneeling beside the woman 
where she had fallen. He looked up at Bertie’s 
words. 

«Tt will take two to do that, young man, and 
one of the two will play no more tricks in this 
world.” Then he put his hand upon Bertie’s 
shoulder, and pointing toward me, said, in the 
gentlest of tones: ‘Can you not think how it 
would have punished him if you had succeeded 
in this ?” 

Going .back to the woman, he lifted up her 
head, and pointed to an ugly bruise upon the 
temple, where she had struck in falling. 

“This ends it for her,” he said, ‘and I should 
not care, only 

He stopped, for he saw the same thought mir- 
rored in my face. 

“Let us go to him,” said Mallock. Herman 
lay upon his bed, just as we had left him. There 
had been no change since we first saw him sitting 
so still before the door of the hut. 

From force of habit Suydam put his fingers 
upon Herman’s wrist ; in a moment he laid his 
ear down above his heart. 

‘¢There has been some change here,” he said. 
‘This is only a man sleeping, a natural sleep.” 

We sat down and waited for the awakening. 
It came in the early dusk of the morning. At 
first he was dazed... 

**T have had a bad dream,” he said. Then he 
made out my face. ‘Have you been sick, old 
man ?” he asked. ‘*You look ten years older 
than when I saw you last.” He put out his hand 
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then to Suydam. ‘“ Why, you are getting old 
and gray, too! I[ave I been sick, that vou are 
here ? My arm is stiffand numb, I see!” ILis 
eyes wandered toward Mallock. <‘‘I know thas 
face,” he murmured. ‘‘Come into the light, boy, 
so I can see you better.” After a long, searching 
look he turned away as though he wanted to sleep 
again; but first he said: ‘“ There was a woman 
here, and she gave me acup to drink.” But his 
eyes and brain were heavy, and he dropped to 
sleep once more. When he woke he was stronger, 
and we told him a little of what had happened, 
and gradually told him all. When he knew that 
the woman was dead he shuddered and said: 
«« Her death was my release.” 

But Bertie Mallock knows differently. I have 
said that he was of a romantic temperament. 
The woman in the beginning had enchanted him 
with the thought that it might be possible to put 
his little span of life aside for some future cycle 
of time. He might let the present pass un- 
heeded, and live his life when the world had 
grown old. He had been almost persuaded, when 
Thad surprised her into telling Herman’s story. 
Then he bent himself to discover her purpose. It 
lay in the mystic traditions of her race. Who- 
ever should persuade another into this fatal sleep 
should add as much time to their own allotted 
lives as the other passed in slumber. So she had 
made Herman sleep; so she would have made 
him ; so she would have made me, when she of- 
fered the cup at the door of the hut. 

When, notwithstanding her professions, Bertie 
saw that she had not released Herman from the 
power of her will, he offered to freely subject 
himself to her in Herman’s stead. At that single 
moment when I entered the room the spell was 
removed from the one, but had not yet fallen 
upon the other. Only by her death at that in- 
stant could both have been saved. 

* * * * * * 

Any who wish to verify the truthfulness of this 
narrative may get some corroboratory evidence by 
examining the records of the coroners of the city 
of New York for the year 185-, wherein I am hon- 
orably acquitted of any responsibility for the 
death of the woman calling herself Anita Xolotl. 

* * * * * * 

Mallock has been effectually cured of his pen- 
chané for investigating the mysterious, yet oc- 
casionally sighs because of the lack of complete- 
ness in the coil which we unwound. It would 
have been much more satisfactory, he says, if we 
could have seen the experiment worked without 
the interposition of the narcotic drink, and with- 
out the expressed willingness of the subject. 
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“‘T heard a robin in the distance, the first I had heard for many a thousand years, methought, whose note I shall 
not forget for many a thousand more, the same sweet and powerful song as of yore.”’— 7'horeau. 


. Ir was a magical lay and an ideal spring morn- 
ing, when the icy bands had snapped that bound 
the winter, loosened all at once to let in the softer 
airs, the warmer south-wind fancies, and the 
whole earth had started up to listen. But the 
stern, cold, remorseless winter was loath to leave. 
He had kept turning about, again and again, and 
planting his heavy feet in the soft, dainty foot- 
prints of the spring, until nearly every mark was 
obliterated. All day the snow had been falling, 
silently, for the wind had died away ; thicker and 
faster it came, until the earth was well tucked in, 
snug and warm, under its fleecy blanket. The 
angles in the landscape disappeared gradually, 
each outline rounded symmetrically by the pure 
snowflakes, and a long line of very fantastic 
towers and battlements 
stood where the ragged 
fence had been, its rear 
tapering off to a scarcely 
perceptible stripe in the 
dim distance. 

It was a heavy cling- 
ing snow that hugged 
the trees until they bent 
and drooped with its 
damp caresses. The 
long evergreen boughs, 
with tips touching the 
ground, formed won- 
drous arches bending to 
the cast, reaching to- 
ward the sunrise land 
and bowing reverently 
in vain expectancy of 
the coming divine mon- 
arch. 

The chickadees hid 
away in the tree cavi- 
ties, the partridge stood 
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silent and motionless while the snow covered 
him in, the crows ‘caw, caw, cawed ” their ap- 
probation, shaking the damp flakes from their 
wings meanwhile; but the robins were trou- 
bled. Not one ventured a song—the outlook was 
too dreary. They flitted restlessly hither and 
thither in the friendly shelter of the buildings, 
or rested now and then upon the window sills, 
disheartened and famishing. When the night 
came down they hid away in tiny sheltered nooks, 
in outbuildings, or snugged up close together on 
the jets, disputing their rights with the customary 
emphasis. In the morning the sun shone with 
unusual brilliance, sparkling stars gleamed and 
twinkled on the snow, and the air was filled with 
sharp little Funes, clamorous and persistent. 
Just in front of the 
house the overhanging 
eaves had protected a 
narrow strip of ground, 
and this was crowded 
with a regiment of 
robins intrenched _be- 
hind the deep, white 
bank, like soldiers bar- 
ricaded. They remon- 
strated feebly when I 
opened the window, 
though unable to resist 
the tempting crumbs; 
scattering ones upon the 
sill soon attracted them 3; 
a few shyly and hestitat- 
ingly alighted there, 
and becoming reassured 
as to my intentions, on 
they came, until all the 
standing room was oc- 
cupied. They crowded 
and pushed, peeping 
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shrilly when one lost his footing 
and flew to save a fall; they 
peeked over the edge and car- 
ried on subdued, twittering 
conversations with those below. 
Every robin in the country 
seemed to be present; there 
were dozens, there were hun- 
dreds. As the sun grew warmer 
and the heavy masses of snow 
were dislodged from the trees 
there were vacancies in their 
ranks, and by noon.my soldiers 
had left me. They carried with 
them, however, a grateful rec- 
ollection of shelter and food, 
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returning afterward whenever they had need of 
the latter. Since then they came again in the 
same abundance to the apple trees, their little 
brown coats fairly hiding from sight the frozen 
fruit they were dcvouring. 

One would surely expect these chilling ex- 
periences to teach them to linger later, when the 
soft winds whispered in the coming spring. Not 
they ; less forethought have they than wonderful 
skill ; instinct tells them more readily what to do 
in an emergency than how to avoid it. 

Have you heard of those ingenious birds in 
Sunderland, Mass.?—‘‘two robirns that made a 
nest on a drooping bough of a large elm ? Strong 
winds caused so much swaying as to endanger the 
eggs within; the birds have been equal to the 
emergency. They have secured some twine, and 
fastened one end under the nest and the other to a 
larger branch below, thus avoiding the danger of 
too much oscillation. The instinct exhibited by 
these builders has attracted considerable atten- 
tion.” 

My four house jets have been leased for a term 
of years to as many happy robin families, home 
birds whose rights were never disputed. One, 
with marked originality, added year by year 
another story to the structure below. No one 
knows what heights her ambition would have 
reached had not that atrocious evil, the English 
sparrow, put an end to all her aspirations. Poor 
robin worked diligently at her nest, brought home 
her treasured strings, plastering them in with ex- 
ceeding care, leaving an end to float gracefully 
outside, which the sparrow pulled and twitched till 
down came all her freshly laid mortar. There 
were furious quarrels over these strings, regular 
battles, each holding fast to an end and flying all 
about the lawn in their desperate efforts to disen- 
gage them. ‘The battle is not always to the 
strong,” but always to the English sparrow. Not 
till robin answered perfectly to Plato’s definition 
of a *‘ man—a biped without feathers ”"— did she 
cease protesting, and with commendable foresight 
moved nearer the strawberries, where the wires, 
stretched above, ostensibly to frighten away the 
birds, proved an admirable site from which to 
select the best and biggest. They are philos- 
ophers, these birds, converts also to the co-opera- 
tive plan, allowing me a small share of the fruit, 
though the cherries were marketed upon a dif- 
ferent business basis. 

They had an eye for color, regarding with ex- 
treme satisfaction the fiery orange and scarlet 
streamers which were arranged with much effort 
to frighten the birds away. It was a misunder- 
standing. for they added, in their way of thinking, 
to the tree’s attractiveness. They watched the 
decoration with critical eyes, not yet certain that 
they approved the proceeding, and the moment 
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we left the tree came over to look closer into the 
mystery, tasted a cherry, admired the flaming 
banners, and scarcely left until fruit and feast 
were finished together. I am not insinuating 
aught against the plan of partnership ; I am only 
a silent partner, and if robin is not honest and 
straightforward in character, he certainly is in 
It is no wavering, hesitating habit, but a 
businesslike air. He has an object in view when 
he starts out and makes direct for it, with no 
variableness or shadow of turning. Some im- 
portant duty has escaped his mind, and he hur- 
ries home to see it properly executed; or the 
nestlings are lonely, perhaps, and he knows there 
is no kind of farmin~ pays better than cultivating 
the confidence of «n:’s children. Wise little fel- 
low! how much we might learn of him! He has 
great concentration of purpose, too, and will 
spend half a «sy laboriously tugging at a string 
which resists his powerful pulls and strains. I 
confess it was securely fastened on purpose to in- 
vite these interesting tugs of War, in which he often 
pulled himself over backward, kicking his little 
legs in the air until he could adjust himself prop- 
erly, all the while maintaining his vigorous grasp 
of the string treasure. He is not a bit of an aris- 
tocrat, no patrician whatever, and almost foo ple- 
beian in his architecture. I must in this sweeping 
assertion make an exception in favor of the robin 
who appropriated some long pieces of lace that 
were hung to dry upon the rosebushes by my 
door, and when gathered in at night several were 
missing. A long time after I found them adorn- 
ing a robin mansion, and wondered if the birds 
admired the artistic effect half as much as I did. 
Even this did not prevent intrusion. That bird 
with plumage of exceeding beauty, singularly 
smooth, and ‘‘feathers light and soft as those 
from angel wing,” had been skulking about, pry- 
ing into all the bird secrets, and ‘“‘calling for 
rain,” as the farmers told me. The American 
cuckoo is supposed to have overcome its aver- 
sion to domestic life, though it still lapses occa- 
sionally into the barbarisms of its old-world rela- 
tives. I heard her voice in the grove, beside the 
river, and in our own elms and maples—a pro- 
longed, monotonous roll of notes as difficult to 
describe as it is to spy the singer. One can 
scarcely become accustomed to the weird call of 
this bird ; you are startled, wondering why—I 
knew just where she must be hid; no wing had 
fluttered since I heard her ¢here, though I looked 
in vain among the swinging maple tassels, the 
fluttering leaves, and where the apple blossoms 
nodded. The wind was playing a polka in the 
trees, the leaves danced and laughed at my con- 
fusion, but the cuckoo was silent. Next day a 
dull-green egg, unmistakably hers, lay beside those 
in the robins’ nest. She staid about through 
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another day. 
as she stealthily glided among the branches, but 
her satiny olive-green coat and her snowy vest 
were never once visible. Can birds count ? Why, 
to be sure !—else how did they know the imposi- 
tion, or why appear so distressed until they had 
thrown the offending egg upon the ground ? or 
why, under similar circumstances, are nest and 
eggs so often abandoned ? 

I once spent a spring in a village where a large 
railroad yard was a prominent feature; it was, 
like all others, filled with noisy locomotives and 
cars in different stages of repair, waiting to re- 
sume their journsyins:. <A pair of thrushes— 
our own dear robins—had gone to housekeeping 
upon the roof of a handsome, new sleeping car 
that was being freshened up ready for the sum- 
mer travel. 

Another family were wonderfully happy in the 
feed box of a horse car, seemingly congratulating 
themselves upon their fortunate selection. It 
illustrated strikingly the priceless value of a con- 
tented spirit, and the sweetness, the tender 
plaintiveness of the song seemed replete with 
restfulness and peace, in those uncouth surround- 
ings. 

I have found them nesting in almost every 
conceivable place, for they have as much person- 
ality as poor humanity, and their tastes are quite 
as variable. There is no charm for them in the 
waving of the forest primeval, they care not for 
the sense of remoteness, but are in sympathy with 
the madding crowd, with the turmoil of the 
world rather than the peace and silence of its 
forests. 

Some robin recluse may retire to the deep 
woods where the odors are moist and fresh and 
healthgiving, and in this serene atmosphere erect 
a monastery ; but the majority will frequent the 
haunts of men, whose companionship is as essen- 
tial to their happiness as light to human vision. 

Two ground nests have come under my observa- 
tion. One, which contained four eggs, was upon 
the railroad track, upon a tie that was slightly 
lower than the others when the trains were 
thundering by at frequent intervals; the other, 
on a sandy knoll, and the little bird wife turned 
up her pretty head coquettishly whenever her 
child friends came to make their daily visit. 

Audubon mentions a ground nest as of rare oc- 
currence. I have known several very slightly 
elevated. One of these I recall distinctly from the 
fact that, besides the usual complement of eggs, it 
contained one of the ubiquitous cuckoo’s. <A 
single instance more had a lasting location only 
in my memory. It was placed between two 
young saplings which were brought together by a 
high wind, and nest and eggs were crushed im- 
mediately. 


I heard the wild cry frequently © 
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There is no lack of bravery among them. They 
may at times defy the elements vainly, but watch 
some encounter with the feline race, and see who 
is bold and strong and fearless. A cat which had 
seized a young robin was attacked by the parent 
bird with such fierceness that she was glad to 
drop the incumbrance as ‘* she backed up against 
the fence to settle the quarrel. The old bird, not 
one bit dismayed, with bill wide open, feathers 
rufiled, and screaming with rage, struck her until 
the fur flew and she ran frightened away and 
crawled under the corner of a building.” 

The cry of a young bird will fill the entire 
feathered community with alarm and agitation ; 
each one will come rushing in to satisfy their 
curiosity or unite against the common enemy. It 
touches thc chord of sympathy which binds all 
nature in onc universal bond, since in the ear of 
Mercy there is nothing heard so powerfully as 
suffering helplessness. 

Birds are Mother Nature’s favorite children. 
Gray hairs are the royalty, paid in silver coin, 
which Time exacts from ws as we near the border 
land between it and cternity ; but robin pays no 
toll—his youth ceases only with his existence. 
What umbrella, mounted with gold and inlaid 
with glittering gems, can compare with those that 
shelter Aim from the rain ? with the big rhubarb 
leaf where he hides when the storm is coming, or 
the trailing vines that cover him from the tem- 
pests ? I have watched him dodge out from these 
places of refuge to grasp some immense earth- 
worm, dislodging it with emphatic jerks and 
dragging it in where it could be devoured at 
leisure, with superb scorn at the prevailing damp- 
ness outside. In plowing and planting time, too, 
a luxurious table is spread for his convenience, 
which is well patronized. 

Mark them marching along after the plow, with 
alert, stately, military air, a precision that admits 
of no trifling in these bountiful harvest times, 
when the wants of the mate upon the nest are 
easily and abundantly supplied, though the blue 
eggs there are not all destined to become robins. 
Sometimes they have a future bearing upon frade, 
and may enrich the mercenary individual who 
adds through them so many dollars and cents 
to the income. ‘The latent life hid by marble 
walls may be warmed into activity and gather to 
itself the crumbs from a cottage table and weave 
therefrom the tissues of life—feet to perch among 
the blossoms, wings to fly among the trees, eyes 
to revel in the scenes disclosed by sunlight, and 
vocal organs to sing the song of love to its mate.” 
Robins grow to be robins by minute increase, and 
when this has reached a satisfactory stage, down 
swoops the avaricious female upon them and bears 
them away from their “hillsides starred with 
flowers” to the confinenient of a cage and a city. 
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Once, when waiting in a depot for a coming 
train, a matronly personage entered bearing 
.an immense cage filled with young robins. 
«*What can you do with so many?” I asked, 
timidly, overpowered by her superior size and air. 
“Do with them?” she answered, astonished at my 
ignorance. ‘ Why sell them, of course. I go into 
the country every spring to collect them and their 
eggs; it’s a profitable business.” ‘* And do many 
die ?” I inquired. ‘I feed them on cracker 
crumbs,” she said, “with a few worms now and 
then ; some die, but there’s no Joss about it to speak 
of.” And what of the loss to robin redbreast ? 
No loss to her ? Was it for this she endured that 
long-continued, wearisome night journey from the 
sunny South lands, reaching the dear Northern 
hills in the cold bleakness of early springtime ? 
Undismayed, too, with the cheerless surround- 
ings, the golden-sweet cadence, the triumphant 


owner of the voice down hopped robin after each 
performance, clearly exulting in the accomplish- 
ment. His parents and the thrashers were near 
neighbors, and this bird had caught the strain 
of the more persistent singer, and even in ma- 
turer years refused to express himself in true 
robin dialect. 

An exception to the usual thrush harmony was 
noticeable last summer upon our lawn, in a voice 
that had little sweetness, and more strength and 
volume than I had ever heard before. Whatever 
message the bird brought, its zone made it void of 
every good effect ; I heard it now and then dur- 
ing the day, but more continuously at nightfall. 
“‘It is some lazy woodpecker,” I said, ‘that has 
sunned himself all day, and is obliged to work at 
night to atone for his indolence, or some dissi- 
pated youngster that has been led into evil ways, 
and needs some guiding hand to reach the paths 
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hymn of love and worship rang out upon the 
frosty air, bidding defiance to wind and weather. 
No loss ?—her children gone, her home mercilessly 
taken from her, her spring hopes blasted, her 
summer song filled with notes of sadness; and 
why? ‘‘ Because they always bring good prices. 
They always sell well, and I shall mount the nests 
and eggs on piles of stones or rustic branches, 
gild them perhaps, and get three dollars for each 
one of ’em.” 

It was as she said, doubtless; and, thinking 
of robin’s home-coming, of the ecstatic song 
changed suddenly to woe, I could not forbear 
the comforting thought that possibly another 
spring might find her “mounting the golden 
stair,” through a special interposition of Provi- 
dence in robin’s behalf. 

Mr. Burroughs tells of a brown thrasher’s song 
that came repeatedly from a tall tree top, and af- 
ter patient watching and waiting for the rightful 


of peace again ;” but when he came near it proved 
to be a robin song, loud, hoarse, harsh and dis- 
cordant. He was more restless and uneasy than 
the average thrush, and his voice was constantly 
revealing his whereabouts, like 


—‘‘ that weary bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinions knew no resting place.” 


All birds have a natural language, and the 
well-known habits of gregarious birds show that 
they are at all times capable of interpreting its 
meaning. There is the most conspicuous inex- 
actness in reducing their songs to words, and the 
most appalling contradictions in the various word 
renderings of different naturalists. It is doubt- 
ful if the sentiment of the song is even under- 
stood by the singer—a spontaneous outburst of 
joy thrown out without thonght of its source cr 
meaning, ‘with tuneful hearts and voices carol- 
ing in song unknown to words.” One, whose 


| picturesque home is within the shadow of the 
woods, where the birds come down to the door 
to whisper their pretty secrets, and whose quick- 
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nearly as successful as the attempt to write it 
on the staff of ‘five lines and four intermediate 
spaces.’” ‘*That’s the way it sounds to me,” 
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ness of ear and thought has unveiled many of 
the hidden mysteries of the bird lands, writes me 
thus regarding their songs: ‘The attempt to 
guess at the sentiment of their songs may be 


should always be added to such descriptions. 
One’s work, tastes, characteristics or tempera- 
ment will affect his estimate and descriptions of 
his friends, be they birds or men ; besides this, 
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the means of describing or writing them are 
extremely limited. In the song of the robin 
‘there is a gliding from one note to another—a 
perfect finish of tone, and the finest perceptible 
difference’ in power of notes that would take a 
finer instrument than is known to-day to any- 
where near reproduce it. We cannot imitate 
their tone except in a very few cases, and I think 
it nearly impossible to imitate the tune. Of all 
the songs of the different birds which have been 
written, I think the only one that would be rec- 
‘ognized without a title is that of the white-throated 
sparrow. One thing is possible, and, when at- 
tained, very pleasant, i.e., to be able to recognize a 
bird by. his song. I have never been able to de- 
tect any distinct articulation of any “‘ sounds of 
the letters” in the songs of birds. Even a parrot 
will draw upon our imagination considerably 
when calling for a cracker, and many of the 
sentences credited to our song birds are about 
as plainly articulated as one could do it on a 
fife. Let them sing on in sympathy with tho 
mood of the hearer, and seek to exgel each other 
in their notes of joy or praise or love, for, like 
mankind, they are vain of their voices, though 
there ig less of this pardonable vanity in the 
Thrush family than in many others. 

There is nothing physically magnificent in a 
young robin. It does not appeal powerfully to 
one’s sense of the beautiful; there is not a worse- 
groomed creature—unkempt, listless and drooping 
in attitude, with a spiritless, dejected air that in- 
vites compassionate pity. His colors, too, are all 
washed in together, as if Nature were trying to 
remove what little color he had in order to dye 
him over again more successfully. When he has 
reached the prime of life, and is in perfect feather, 
when the sunshine lights up his breast, you may 
sometimes fancy it a “bright red,” but withdraw- 
ing into the shadow, you see the golden shining 
helped to make the brilliant tints which fade to 
rusty, chestnutty shades extremely becoming to 
the plain, practical, matter-of-fact wearer. The 
English robin has a bright-red breast; it is a 
smaller bird, and much more domestic, than our 
Tordus migratorius. He perches upon the win- 
dow sills, or comes to the doorstone for his ra- 
tions, and plays the same part in the children’s 
lives, of owr confiding chipping sparrows. 

An Australian naturalist speaks of five varieties 
of robins as more or less common to the districts 
in which he has camped. ‘The large black-and- 
white robin, which was also called the magpie 
sparrow, was the largest of all; a thick bird, 
larger than a yellowhammer at home, pied black 
and white ; a summer migrant, and generally seen 
in pairs, very sparingly dispersed about the small 
belts of honeysuckle, on the edges of the plains. 
I never fancied it a frue robin. The common 
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Australian robin is still smaller than its British 


namesake, the body color deep black— 


‘** Black as the drops that fall 
From the denouncing angel's pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again ;’ 


but the black robes were relieved by a crown of 
snow and a dull-red breast color. We had three 
other varieties, one a little larger than the last, 
the red on the breast much brighter, and much 
more of it. This was often on the plains, the 
other more in small timber. We had another va- 
riety with a red forehead, which was not com- 
mon, and very local. But the smallest of all, and 
the rarest, was the purple-breasted robin, sooty 
black, with a deep plum-colored breast. This 
was a shy, solitary bird, and found singly in the 
thickest scrub. In habits, the Australian robin 
resembles the home bird, but it has no song.” 

And what is a robin, though it may be attired 
in royal purple, without a song? No ‘‘ words of 
music ringing down the ages” could make good 
the absence of this simple strain, the gentle 
speech that proclaims the advent of that season 
when the earth bursts forth in songs and flowers, 
and every hill and valley and shadowy glen echoes 
the silvery ringing of the bird bells. It matters 
not that the American robin is plain and prosaic, 
as long as his song is heard he will hold his place 
in the hearts of the people. 

Albino robins are occasionally seen; I have 
known of one that was noticed all the season in a 
flock of commonly attired birds. The Salem Mu- 
seum has a fine specimen of thrush albinoism, 
which rarity is exceeded by the following from 
Rhode Island : ‘‘ A queer red-and-white robin as- 
tonishes the fishermen of Quonochontang ; it has 
built its nest in a shaggy reach of pasture near 
the booming of the ocean breakers. The bird’s 
body is a snowy white, even to the tips of its tail, 
except the breast, which is a rosy red. An albino 
robin is rare, but a red-and-white one was never 
heard of before.” 

When November comes, it does not take long 
for them to settle the problem, what to do with 
a Vermont winter. The milder air of southerly 
New England will tempt a few to linger there, 
and an exceptional one may may even be found 
here, while the mass will check their baggage for 
more auspicious havens. 


“My fairy ships of the upper air, 
And the sails are feathery soft and fair, 
They flew o’er the hills away." 


“« This is the season for the red-breasted robin, 
as toothsome as he is pretty,” writes a North Car- 
olina Christmas correspondent. ‘‘ Abundant as 
they are in the up country, they are nothing com- 
pared to the coast. In the morning and evening 
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they fly up and down ‘the banks’ in gangs of 
millions. The strips of beach are narrow, and it 
is always easy to know just when the birds fly 
since they pursue a certain route. So the fisher- 
men—this being a dull season—employ their nets 
in catching birds. They set the seines between 
tall poles on the beach, and catch thousands of 
robins in a morning or afternoon.” 

Not many years ago a robin came to my upper 
window, perching upon the sill and tapping 
loudly upon the glass. It wakened me long be- 
fore the sun had thought of appearing, and at 
dark was still there, flying frantically. at the 
pane, striking the glass with its wings, and utter- 
ing a plaintive cry, as if beseeching admittance. 
It was very amusing for atime. ‘* Most singular 
behavior,” observed the passer-by, pausing to 
watch and comment, to ask ‘“‘what the robin 
wanted #” or tell me one ‘‘ was trying to come 
in through my window.” When the disturber 
continued through suecessive days and weeks it 
ceased to be entertaining ; friends shook their 
heads ominously, warning us to rid ourselves of 
our tiny assailant. Brilliant, waving streamers 
were fastened there, the children beat their 
drums, but the invader returned with the usual 
quiet. Then the window was opened wide, and 
from the walk I watched the strange bird enter, 
flying frightened away when I came again, or 
resting outside only to resume the tap, tap, tap- 
ping. By and by it came less frequently, and 
finally, to my great delight, its visits were no 
more repeated. 

What did it mean ? Did it see in its reflected 
image an imagined rival ? or was it some be- 
reaved bird that found there its missing mate ? 
Its reflection was the first cause, undoubtedly ; 
after that I can offer no explanation. A bluebird 
once came to the window of my friend, with the 
same mysterious behavior, and continued the as- 
sault through each morning, although repeatedly 
driven away. 

A Northampton lady writes charmingly of a 
nest of young robins, saying: ‘‘ Last summer my 
sister watched for weeks a robins’ nest in an ap- 
ple tree some ten feet from her chamber window. 
She could see into the nest, and day by day 
watched the niaturing of love and faith and hope 
till the little ones were fledged. Then came a 
sad day when the mother bird was killed, and 
again a sadder still when the sole provider of the 
hungry brood was taken. Who should provide 
for the four little gaping mouths? Must the 
little ones perish also? Their pitiful cries could 
be heard in the house, and my sister tried to de- 
vise some way to reach the nest and relieve them, 
when lo! she was anticipated. They had been 
heard, and a pitiful heart had responded. A 
cedar bird came before the day closed and adopted 
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them, fed them constantly for more than a week, 
brought them safely from the nest and taught 
them to fly as though they had been her own.” 
Many instances are known where birds of the 
same species have shown a fostering care for other 
little ones, but rarely for those outside. 

Two robins built a nest upon a narrow shelf on 
one of the piazza pillars, and made themselves de- 
lightfully at home. Bright and early I heard their 
song, ‘‘an inarticulate speech of the angels sing- 
ing their morning anthem.” It was a risky situa- 
tion, but they never thought of fear; they knew 
perfectly well that the family were all warm, per- 
sonal friends, and the female never once left her 
nest on their account ; indeed, she rather approved 
the constant passing und repassing, since she had 
a kind word from everyone. She turned her lit- 
tle head cunningly on one side when they stopped 
to offer congratulations, and sometimes—they 
thought—softly whispered an answer. 

One day a half-drowned birdling was rescued 
from the river, too exhausted to stand, or even 
open its eyes. It had fallen from its nest over 
the water and floated down the sluggish stream. 
until we paddled it in to shore with the long wil- 
low branches. We opened the tiny bill and gave 
it drops of hot drink, then laid it in the window, 
where a warm sun bath soon dried its feathers; it 
developed an astonishing voice, too, for so small a 
bird, which the robin on the porch heard and an- 
swered. She had been having an unusually hard 
time those days, working early and late to keep 
her five little nestlings quiet. It was almost 
painful to sensitive souls to see how little mercy 
they had for their poor overworked mother. 
Dear, unselfish bird !—she never thought of her- 
self, but came right down to the door, coaxed my 
orphan bird outside, broaght it food, and care: 
for it tenderly afterward with her own sweet 
family. After this exhibition of her pitying com- 
passion, I wanted to believe that lovely legend of 
the Babes in the Wood— 


‘© Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who tvok ’em there to lose ‘em; 
But Robin saw the crime— 
He was watching all the time— 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom.” 


Then he covered them carefully with the scarlet 
and yellow leaves, singing all the while in an ac- 
cent of infinite sadness. 

Or, the still more pathetic story—how her 
tender heart led her to the cross, where from the 
dying Christ she took her bloodstained bosom. 
And the stains the cruel thorns left there she has 
always carried, for she plucked them away her- 
self from that bleeding forehead ; and ever since, 
all the birds, remembering, have borne upon their 
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wings the sign of the cross, as they spring up- 
ward. 

How beautiful the old legends are! Who can 
forget their meaning ?. Who, too, could forget 
the jirst robin ecstasy of spring, when some 
March morning every twig is flashing crystal, and 
that music of unspeakable sweetness rushes 
through the clear, frosty air, and dies away in 
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story of the resurrection. When all the glowing 
prophecy is fulfilled, who is it but he that sounds 
the bugle for the coming morn, and in his even- 
ing hymn the tired day finds a closing benedic- 
tion? Sitting in the sweet serenity of this 
spring twilight, robin takes his place upon a 
branch near by and begins his vesper song. His 
whole attitude is devotional; his head uplifted, 
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cadences as sweet and ‘welcome as a message 
from the heavenly land” ? Only a robin’s song— 
and yet, how full of meaning! It told that the 
longed-for spring had come, the naked trees of 
our Northern woods would soon cover themselves 
with a mist of tender green, the grasses would be 
waving again, the long procession of birds arrive, 
and the flowers upon a thousand hills tell anew the 


as if he was standing under some heavenly ladder 
and just ready for ascent. If ‘‘ there’s not a star 
but in its orbit like an angel sings,” who knows 
but his hearing is adjusted to catch the finer 
harmonies from which he draws his inspiration ? 
Long and loud the sweet strain is ringing, ascend- 
ing and descending in rapturous trill, his praise 
perceptible, and mine, a silent ecstasy. 


‘(THERE STOOD RAHMEN WITH HIS STICK, AND AS SOON AS THE f iy a! i7fg* 
POONCHY CAME WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE THE GUN- vr Bigg 
BEARER MADE A MOST VICIOUS ATTACK UPON IT.” . ‘ 


ELEPHANT SPORT AT THE TILLOOLA TANK, CEYLON. 


By McMAHON CHALLINOR. 


We were right in amongst the herd. The 
nilloo was crashing in all directions, and the 
whole place was resounding with shrill and angry 
trumpetings ! 

Bang ! went D n’s rifle, far away to my 
left. Again, bang—bang ! 

He seemed to be well in amongst the elephants, 
and to be having all the fun to himself. As for 
me, the nilloo was so thick and the going so dif- 
ficult, I had only been able to get one shot, and 
had been fortunate enough to kill with it. I sup- 
pose one ought to have felt satisfied, and no doubt 
Ishould have been had it not been for the almost 
incessant fusillade kept up by my friend. - 

Nothing is so maddening, so trying to temper 
and all other virtues, as to be surrounded by ele- 
phants in impenetrable nilloo ; to hear elephants 
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all about you, crashing here and crashing there, 
trumpeting here, there and everywhere ; and to be 
tearing yourself to pieces in the tangled under- 
growth in futile efforts to cut them off and get a 
shot. Add to all this exciting bustle and confu- 
sion the steady banging away of a hateful—yes, 
under such circumstances, very hateful—friend, 
and you will be able to picture to yourself the 
frame of mind I was in. 

It was evidently a much larger herd than we 
expected. We had calculated there must be at 
least twelve to fifteen in the herd, but there could 
be little doubt there were twice that number ; 
and poonchies (young ones), why, the place seemed 


-alive with poonchies. Every clephant seemed to 


have a whole family of youngsters. And what a 
noise these youngsters did make! No one can 
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conceive what a noisy little beast a young elephant 
is. They scream and trumpet and roar, until one 
is almost deafened by the noise. 

They are plucky little things, too, and will 
charge again and again, and loath as one is to 
do so, still it occasionally becomes a cruel ne- 
cessity to shoot one, or it would become actu- 
ally dangerous ; for, let me point out, the smallest 
elephant can very easily knock a man down, ridic- 
ulous as it may appear. Once get their dander 
up, and they follow you everywhere, screaming 
with rage, their little trunks raised aloft, and the 


whole of their bearing showing determination to - 


“have it out ” with you ! 

Now, to add to my present discomfort, we—that 
is, my gunbearer, Rahmen, and myself—were en- 
during the constant charges of a poonchy, which 
had apparently lost its mother, and it somehow 
considered we were the cause. Down it would 
charge, smashing the nilloo as though it were so 
much straw, and screaming with rage—right on, 
right up to Rahmen, who would clap his hands 
in its face and shout at it, when it would stop, 
its little eyes sparkling, and its little tail whisking 
round and round in a most angry manner. Off 
it would rush, crashing everything before it, and 
trumpeting as loudly as though it had annihi- 
lated us. 

“Thank goodness ?’ I would ejaculate, when 
suddenly crash, crackle, crash ! would go the un- 
dergrowth, and there the little beast was again ! 
Ruhmen’s temper, as well as mine, was getting 
beyond control, and he endeavored to get me to 
shoot it: but I didn’t wish to do this if it could 
possibly be avoided, so told him to cut a stick and 
flog it. No sooner said than done; and when 
next the poonchy charged down on us there 
stood Rahmen with his stick, and as soon as the 
poonchy came within striking distance the gun- 
bearer made a most vicious attack upon it, at the 
same time letting loose some very profane epi- 
thets and terms of endearment, which included 
the poonchie’s relations for some generations, 
past and future. 

This onslaught of Rahmen’s had an unexpected 
effect, however. The poonchy glared, stood stock- 
still, and then, with an excruciating scream of 
rage, rushed straight at Rahmen, who went down 
like a ninepin ! 

Apparently surprised at Rahmen’s sudden dis- 
appearance, it stood motionless until it saw me, 
und then I-had a very lively two or three min- 
utes, for it chivied me here, there and every- 
where, rumbling with rage. I had made up my 
mind to shoot it, when it suddenly gave up the 
chase and rushed off into the jungle again, much 
to my relief, for I had had quite enough of ac- 
tivity to be pleasant. 

During this time we had, of course, not been 
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stationary, but had all along been moving on in 
the direction of the firing, which was constantly 
to be heard. 

Much to my delight, we got out into the patend 
(grass) before many minutes, and I found my- 
self right amongst the elephants. 

The patena, or lemon grass, was about five 
feet high, and as thick as a wheattield, making 
locomotion somewhat awkward, but a “joy” to 
what we had just come from. 

Looking about me, I soon selected a large bull 
elephant, and making tracks as quicki, 28 we 
could, managed to cut him off. Being lucky, I 
brought him down with my first shot (and I say 
lucky, for the shot was a long one, quite thirty 
feet) ; and running up, I was able to put in my 
second shot just as he was scrambling to his feet 
again. The second shot, however, gave him his 
quietus. 

Rahmen at once proceeded to take off its tail, 
the trophy ! Not much of a trophy, perhaps, for 
an elephant has a most insignificant tail; but 
where there are no tusks there is nothing else to 
take. 

Sometimes one takes the feet. They make 
capital footstools, cigar boxes, etc., etc.; but one 
cannot do that at once, so the tail is taken. 

Without much difficulty, more than hurrying 
here and there, I managed to secure three more 
fairly sized elephants ; making a total of five al- 
together. 

I would here point out that it is a very easy 
matter to kill elephants if you can manage to get 
in amongst a large herd of them, such as this 
was. They get terribly confused and run about 
here and there without aim or reason, and if the 
sportsmen are fortunate enough to get one on 
each side of the herd, as we were, it makes their 
contusion worse confounded. 

The fact of their being so many poonchies, too, 
considerably helped us, for they got separated 
and lost from their mothers, who were constantly 
trumpeting to them and trying ‘to get where they 
were. = 

The affection an elephant has for its young is 
very great, as the following stirring incident 
which now took place will prove : 

Secing a very fine elephant just entering the 
jungle, Rahmen and I started off in full chase, 
but by the time we reached the jungle not a sign 
of the elephant was to be seen except the track it 
had made through the nilloo. Locomotion was 
of necessity very slow, for, though the track was 
broad enough, and showed as plain as could be 
where the elephant had gone, yet the fact of the 
nilloo being crushed down and making a network 
of sticks, as it were, to walk over, made it more 
difficult to go along than if it had been standing. 

It is impossible, I feel, to adequately describe 
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the slippery nature of nilloo; every step is a. 


stumble, every third step is a fall. 
one his is, I fear, a profane one. 

Let it pass; it beggars description. 

We could occasionally hear the elephant ahead 
of us, and this always gave me fresh keenness to 
shove on, just as I was beginning to despair of 
ever catching it up. 

Suddenly we came right on it, standing mo- 
tionless, and I then saw there were two. It had 
a big poonchy with it, and was a “‘mugkud,” not 
a bull. 

She was a very fine elephant indeed, fully nine 
feet, and I determined to have her, after all this 
trouble. ‘They now moved on again before I 
could load my rifle (from which I had removed 
the cartridges on account of the dangerous go- 
ing), and once more we had to follow on. Not 
for long, however. We suddenly came on them 
again, and then I could see she meant mischief. 

The poonchy was in front, and the old one 
close behind, it, and they thus went along in 
front of us. Every now and again the old one 
half turned round, showing an inclination to 
charge, giving vent all the time to deep-mnut- 
tered rumblings; but the poonchy, luckily, didn’t 
stop on these occasions, but shoved on as hard 
as it could; and it was the anxiety of the old cele- 
phant not to be separated from its poonchy which 
saved us from many a threatened charge, for she 
couldn’t bear to hear her young one hurrying 
away each time she stopped to charge, and so 
_ she couldn’t make up her mind, but, turning to 
charge, and hearing the poonchy getting away 
from her, would whisk round again and hurry 
after it, so anxious was she not to let it out of her 
sight. 

‘T could see we had got into rather an awkward 
predicament. It would be worse than madness 
to risk a shot, for a miss, or a wound only, meant 
a most certain charge. It hardly wanted-that to 
determine the elephant. If we followed her much 
further I saw she was bound to lose her self-con- 
trol and carry out her oft-contemplated revenge. 

A charge in such impenetrable stuff as we were 
in would be a most serious matter. The under- 
growth was quite impenetrable, and the only way 
we could get along at all was, as I have pointed 
out, by following the track made by the elephants 
as they moved along. 

It was madness to have followed them in such 
jungle, but when we started we had no idea we 
were following a vicious old cow and her calf, or 
that we should be Jed into such awful under- 
growth. 
idea, in fact, never entered my head, until pro- 
posed by Rahmen, who fully grasped the awk- 
wardness of the position. ‘ Tiripei va Doré ; ané 
perily pandanaki inge onam see ellathy; inda 


Every thought 


It was too late to turn back ; such an: 
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cardu mucham arkathie.” (Let us go back, mas- 
ter; if the elephant charges here, nothing can 


. pave us; the jungle is very bad, far too thick.) 


My mind was quite made up, however. I 
meant to have that elephant. I would follow 
until I could get a good shot, and then fire. I 
wouldn’t risk a bad, or chance, shot, but would 
patiently wait my time. Such was my intention. 
And I was going to make a certainty of my first 
shot ! 

“The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men gang 
aft agley,” however, and we had not proceeded 
very far when we again came on the elephants, 
standing close together, both facing us. Here 
was my opportunity. Stumbling and scrambling 
up to within about fifteen paces of them, I raised 
my rifle and fired. Just as I pulled the trigger, 
however, my foot slipped on the treacherous unil- 
loo, and I fell ! 

Down charged the elephant, screaming with 
rage, as on my hands and knees I crept as fast ag 
I could to one side, expecting every moment to 
be crushed to atoms! 

By some extraordinary good luck the elephant 
did not see me, probably due to the smoke which 
hung very heavily in the thick jungle; but, see- 
ing Rahmen, had given chase to him, who had 
bolted as hard as he could down the track we had 
come along. 

Picking myself up and clutching my rifle, I 
hurried after them as fast as possible—picking 
up on the way my other rifle, which Rahmen had 
evidently thrown away. The jungle was now 
resonant with the most appalling and awful cries 
of rage I have ever heard given vent to by any 
animal. Rushing on a short distance, what was 
my horror to see the elephant down on its knees, 
crushing something with all its immense weight 
and strength, and pushing ata huge tree, which 
had fallen, with its head, all the time giving vent 
to the most blood-curdling screams of rage im- 
aginable. 4 

Poor Rahmen! you have played your part, I 
thought, as I put my rifle close up to the ele- 
phant’s ear and pulled the trigger. 

She rolled over stone dead. But what on earth 
is this, hugging, kissing and embracing me, and 
throwing itself into such contortions—stroking 
my face straight down and apparently worshiping 
me? Why, it is Rahmen! 

Yes, thank goodness, it was Rahmen! He had 
somehow managed to creep under the fallen tree, 
and was lying close on the other side during the 
time the elephant was having its gambol on this 
side ! 

Truly a miraculous escape.: Poor Rahmen, how 
he did hug my knees, and throw himself flat on 
his face and worship me! 

What a queer world it is! I thought. A second 
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or so ago and I was blaming myself for having 
been the cause of the death of this cooly—for 
having taken him into all this danger, in direct 
opposition to his desire—and now, why, here he 
was thanking me from the bottom of his heart 
for saving his life! 

Taking off the tail—making the sixth—we 
wended our way back to the open, very thought- 
fully, and met D——n, who had a whole bundle 
of tails. <* Well,” said he, “‘have you had much 
sport ?? ‘Sport? Yes, rather!” said I, as I 
proceeded to relate the forgoing. 


A HEN STORY. 


‘*T HAVE seen one or two good hen stories,” 
writes a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
‘but I think this one beats them. One day last 
fall it happened that not far from my house a 
board was resting on two barrels, which were 
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about ten feet apart, and somebody had laid an 
old discarded straw hat on the board, the crown 
lying on the board. An old hen, which was a 
great pet with the family, saw this arrangement, 
and evidently decided that the old hat was just 
the thing for a nest. So she carefully hopped 
into it and laid an egg. 

** We decided to humor her whim, and, there- 
fore, fastened the hat to the board. She con- 
tinued to lay in this queer nest for some time. 
But one day the hat became unfastened in some 
way and blew off the board. When biddy saw 
this she began to sing disconsolately, and we 
thought she would give up the hat and seek an- 
other nest. But we were mistaken. In a little 


while she seized the hat in her bill and flew with 
it on the board, where, after a great deal of fuss- 
ing, she adjusted it so that she could lay in it. 
After that we fastened it so that it could not 
blow off.” 


MX 


FAMILY JARS. 


Mr. Brickbrack—“ Sucu wucx, pear! 


I’'vE JUST PICKED UP AT ONCKELSTEIN’S, FOR FIFTY DOLLARS, A 


VASE LIKE THAT YOU BROKE AND WE COULDN'T MATCH.” 


Mrs. B.—‘ You DEAR OLD stupip! 


KNOWING WE COULD NEVER GET ANOTHER LIKE IT, I soup It To 


ONCKELSTEIN THIS MORNING FOR FIVE DOLLARS!” 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS OF THE WORLD. 


By GEORGE WALTER NIVEN. 


Cyrus W. Fretp, the father of the transat- 
lantic cable, has lately expressed his opinion that, 
marvelous as are the results that have been ac- 
complished within the past quarter of a century, 


was counted out on my dining table. At that 


time there was but one cable in the world, and 
that was resting in only 200 fathoms of water, 
between England and France. 


Our cable, which 


submarine telegraphy is as yet only in its infancy. 
“<To no one does the remarkable development in 
deep-sea telegraphy seem more wonderful than to 
me,” says Mr. Fielil, ‘‘As I look back to the 
time of the first line, it hardly seems credible. 
The first meeting to discuss the laying of an At- 
lantic cable was held downstairs here in my dining 
room, in March, 754, and there the first company 
was formed. The money to defray the cost of 
this cable, which was really only an experiment, 


we had to sink in 3,000 fathoms, only lasted a 
few weeks. It was laid four years after the mect- 
ing in my house. In 1866 we laid the second, 
stretching from Newfoundland to Ireland, and 
this worked successfully. In 1867, thirteen years 
after our meeting in my dining room, the first 
dividend was paid on a cable investment. Now 
over $100,000,000 is invested in deep-sea lines 
running between America and Europe. Of all 
the persons who met to organize the first cable 
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company I believe that I am the. only one alive 
to-day. . : 

“When the cable was opened for business in 
1866 the messages for several weeks did not ex- 
ceed a daily average of 50 each way. ‘To-day they 
average 5,000. ‘The rate at that time was $5 a 
word for ordinary messages and $10 a word for 
cipher dispatches. Less than 20 words was not 
accepted—that is, the least a message would be 
taken for was $100 for plain English and %200 in 
cipher. The United States Government paid us 
$19,000 for a message sent to Paris. It related 
to the demand that the French troops must evac- 
uate Mexican territory. The Russian Government 
sent a number of long messages, for one of which, 
I remember, we got $11,000, while the New York 
Herald often sent cables that cost $5,000 for 
transmission. To-day you can send messages 
across at 25 cents a word for as many words as 
you like. We get lots of messages that contain 
only two or three words. Press matter is sent at 
half rates. 

“‘In a few years I feel certain that a cable will 
be stretched across the Pacific, connecting San 
Francisco with Japan. It will run from the 
California coast to the Sandwich Islands, and 
from thence to Japan, with a branch line to 
China. As soon as this line is established it will 
give an immense impetus to our Asiatic trade. 
The Atlantic cable lines have made possible for us 
a commercial development in the European 
markets that would never have been attainable 
without telegraphic communication. We would 
have remained isolated to a large extent, and our 
national progress would not have approached its 
present dimensions for many years to come. 

“Tt will be the same in the Orient. Once we 
get direct telegraphic communication our trade 
will double and treble. Even now we can cable 
to China and Japan, or almost any part of the 
world, but it is too expensive for ordinary com- 
mercial uses. Then, too, a Pacific line will give 
us direct communication with the other hemi- 
sphere in case war among the big European 
powers should cut off our Atlantic lines. 

‘* South America will also in a comparatively 
short time be brought to our doors by means of 
the cable. For many veurs to come a land line to 
South America will be impossible, but direct 
telegraphic communication is becoming more and 
more imperative every day, and submarine cables 
will be employed to meet the demand. The 
nucleus of the system exists already in the Cen- 
tral American and Mexican cable lines. As soon 
as we get into the main cities by a direct tele- 
graph Hine our trade will respond, as it did in 
Europe, and as it will in Asia. England has long 
scen the great advantage of close communication, 
and she has deep-sea lines all over the world.” 
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There are at present twenty-six submarine cable 
companies,’ the combined capital of which is 
$200,000,000. Their revenue, including subsi- 
dies, amounts to $16,020,300, their reserves and 
sinking funds to $18,050,000, and their dividends 
are from 1 to 14% per cent. The receipts from 
the Atlantic cables alone amount to about 
$4,000,000 annually. 

The number of cables laid down throughout 
the world is 1,045, of which 798 belong to gov- 
ernments and 247 to private companies. The 
total length of those cables is 120.070 nautical 
miles, of which 107,546 are owned by private 
telegraph companies, nearly all British ; the re- 
mainder, or 12,524 miles, are owned by govern- 
ments. 

The largest telegraphic organization in the 
world is that of the Eastern Telegraphic Com- 
pany with seventy cables of a total length of 
21,859 nautical miles. The second largest is the 
Eastern Extension, Australasia and China Tele- 
graph Company, with twenty-two cables of a 
total length of 12,958 nautical miles. The East- 
ern Company work all the cables on the way to 
Bombay, and the Eastern Extension Company 
from Madras eastward. The cables landing in 
Japan, however, are owned by a Danish com- 
pany, the Great Northern. The English station 
of the Eastern Company is at Porthcurno, Corn- 
wall, and through it passes most of the messages» 
for Spain, Portugal, Egvpt, India, China, Japan 
and Australia. 

The third largest cable company is the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, with thirteen ca- 
bles of a total length of 10,196 miles. 

The British Government has one hundred and 
three cables around its shores of a total length 
of 1,489 miles. If we include India and the col- 
onies, the British Empire owns altogether two 
hundred and sixteen cables of a total length of 
3,811 miles. 

The longest government cable in British waters 
is that from Sinclair Bay, Wick, to Sandwick 
Bay, Shetland, of the length of 122 miles, and 
laid in 1885; the shortest being four cables 
across the Gloucester and Sharpness Canal, at 
the latter place, and each less than 300 feet in 
length. 

Of government cables the greatest number is 
owned by Norway, with two hundred and thirty- 
six, averaging, however, less than a mile each in 
length. 

The greatest mileage is owned by the Govern- 
ment of France with 3.269 miles of the total 
length of fifty-one cables. 

. The next being British India, with 1,714 miles 
and eighty-nine cables ; and Germany third, with 
1.579 miles and forty-three cables. 

Britain being fourth, with ninety miles less. 
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The oldest cable still in use is the one that was 
first luid—that, namely, from Dover to Calais. It 
dates from 1851. 

The two next oldest cables in use being those 
respectively from Ramsgate to Ostend ; and St. 
Petersburg to Cronstadt, and both Jaid down in 
1853. 

Several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
connect England and Ireland by means of a cable 
between Iolyhead and Iowth ; but communica- 
tion between the two countries was finally effected 
in 1853, when a cable was successfully laid be- 
tween Portpatrick and Donaghadee (31). 

As showing one of the dangers to which cables 
laid in comparatively shallow waters are exposed, 
we may relate the curious accident that befell the 
Portpatrick cable in 1873. During a severe storm 
in that year the Port Glasgow ship Marseilles cap- 
sized in the vicinity of Portpatrick, the anchor 
fell out and caught on to the telegraph cable, 
which, however, gave way. The ship was after- 
ward captured and towed into Rothesay Bay, in 
an inverted position, by a Greenock tug, when 
part of the cable was found entangled about the 
anchor. 

The smallest private companies are the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, with two cables 
in the Crimea of a total length of fourteen and 
a half miles; and the River Plata Telegraph Com- 
pany. with one cable from Montevideo to Buenos 
Ayres, thirty-two miles long. The smallest gov- 
ernment telegraph organization is that of New 
Caledonia, with its one solitary cable one mile 
long. 

We will now proceed to give a few particulars 
regarding the companies having cables from Ku- 
rope to America. 

The most important company is the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company, whose history is 
inseparably connected with that of the trials and 
struggles of the pioneers of cable laying. 

Its history begins in 1851, when Tebets, an 
American, and Gisborne, an English engineer, 
formed the Electric Telegraph Company of New- 
foundland, and laid down twelve miles of cable 
between Cape Breton and Nova Scotia. This 
company was shortly afterward dissolved, and its 
property transferred to the Telegraphic Company 
of New York. Newfoundland and London, founded 
by Cyrus W. Field, and who in 1854 obtained an 
extension of the monopoly from the government 
to lay cables. 

A cable, eighty-five miles long, was laid be- 
tween Cape Breton and Newfoundland (22). 

Field then went to England and floated an 
English company, which amalgamated with the 
American one under the title of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company. 

The story of the laying of the Atlantic cables 


of 1857 and 1865, their successes ana failures, has 
often been told, so we need not go into any de- 
tails. It may be noted, however, that communi- 
cation was first established between Valentia and 
Newfoundland on August Sth, 1858, but the ca- 
ble ceased to transmit signals on September Lst 
following. During that period ninety-seven mes- 
sages had been sent from Valentia and some two 
hundred and sixty-nine from Newfoundland. At 
the present time the ten Atlantic cables convey 
about ten thousand messages daily between the 
two continents. The losses attending the laying 
of the 1865 cable resulted in the financial ruin of 
the Atlantic Company and its amalgamation with 
& new company, the Anglo-American. In 1866 
the Great Eastern successfully laid the first cable 
for the new company, and with the assistance of 
other vessels succeeded in picking up the broken 
end of the 1865 cable and completing its connec- 
tion with Newfoundland. 

The three cables of this company presently in 
use, and connecting Valentia in [reland with 
Heart’s Content in Newfoundland, were laid in 
1873, 1874 and 1880; and (1) are respectively 
1,886, 1,846 and 1,890 nautical miles in length. 
This company also owns the longest cable in the 
world—that, namely, from Brest, in France. to 
St. Pierre Miquelon, one of a small group of isl- 
ands off the south coast of Newfoundland, and 
which, strange to say, still belongs to France (6). 

The length of this cable is 2.685 nautical miles, 
or 3,092 statute miles. It was laid in 1869. 
There are seven cables, of a total length of 1,773 
miles, connecting Heart’s Content, Placentia Bay 
and St. Pierre with North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 

and Duxbury, near Boston, belonging to the 
American Company. Communication is main- 


tained with Germany and the rest of the Conti- . 


nent by means of a cable from Valentia to Em- 
den, 846 miles long (7), and a cable from Brest 
to Saleombe, Devon, connects the Nt. Pierre and 
Brest cable with the London office of the com- 
pany (10). 

The station of the Direct United States Cable 
Company is situated at Ballinskelligs Bay, Ire- 
land (2). Its cable was iaid in 1874-5, and is 
2,565 miles in length. The ferminal point on 
the other side of the Atlantic is at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, from whence the cable is continued to Rye 
Beach, N. H., a distance of 536 miles, and thence 
by a land line of 500 miles to New York (17). 

The Commercial Cable Company’s station in 
Ireland is at Waterville, a short distance from 
Ballinskelligs (3). It owns two cables laid in 
1885; the northern cable being 2,350 and the 
southern 2,388 miles long. They terminate in 
America at Canso, Nova Scotia.. From Canso a 
cable is laid to Rockport, about thirty miles 
north of Boston, Mass., a distance of 518 miles 
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(16), and another is laid to New York, 840 miles 
in length (15). This company has direct com- 
munication with the Continent by means of a 
cable from Waterville to Havre of 510 miles (9), 
and with England dy a cable to Weston-super- 
Mare, near Bristol, of 328 miles (8). 

The Western Union Telegraph Company (the 
lessee of the lines of the American Telegraph 
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Pierre Miquelon of 2,242 miles in length (5); from 
thence a cable is laid to Louisbourg, Cape Breton 
(12), and another to Cape Cod (13). It has also 
a cable from Brest to Porcella Cove, Corn- 
wall (11). 

Those ten cables owned by the six companies 
named, of the total mileage of 22,959, not count- 
ing connections, represent the entire direct com- 
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map showing the Main Cables from Europe, and their Connections with canes and the United States. References to 


—A, pease Content; B, Placentia; C, St. Plerre Mi 
Rock ; 


Sees F, Canso, Nova Scotia ; G, Halifax; H, Bird 
Edward's "Isle ; ; LLL, Banks of New faandieat: 
and Cable Company) has two cables from Sennen 
Cove, Land’s End, to Canso, Nova Scotia (4). 
The cable of 1881 is 2,531 and that of 1882 is 
2,576 miles in length. Two cables were laid 
in November, 1889, between Canso and New 
York (14). 
The Compagnie Francaise du Telegraphe de 
Paris 4 New York has a cable from Brest to St. 


elon; D, North Sydney, Cape Breton Islund ; E, Louis- 
, Madeline Isles; J, YAntieosti : K, Charlotte Town, Prince 


munication between the continents of Europe and 
North America. 

A new company, not included in the preceding 
statistics, proposes to lay a cable from Westport, 
Ireland, to some point in the Straits of Belle Isle, 
on the Labrador coast. 

The station of the Eastern Telegraph Company 
is at Porthcurno Cove, Penzance, from whence it 
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has two cables to Lisbon, one laid in 1880, 850 
miles long, the other laid in 1887, 892 miles long 
(12), and one cable to Vigo, Spain, laid in 1873, 
622 miles long (18). From Lisbon the cable is 
continued to Gibraltar and the East, whither we 
need not follow it, our intention being to confine 
ourselves entirely to a brief account of those 
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Coming now to shorter cables connecting 
Britain with the Continent, we have those of tho 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, namely, 
Peterhead to Egersund, Norway, 267 miles (15), 
Newbiggin, near Newcastle, to Arendal, Norway, 
424 miles, and thence to Marstrand, Sweden, 98 
miles. 


“ NORWAY 


Map Showing Cables from Great Britain to America and the Continent of Europe. 1-18, Private Companies ; 
19-31, Government Cabies; 32, Proposed Cable. 


cables communicating directly with Europe and 
America. As already stated, this company has 
altogether seventy cables of a total length of 
nearly twenty-two thousand miles. 

The Direct Spanish Telegraph Company has a 
cable, laid in 1884, from Kennach Cove, Corn- 
wall, to Bilbao, Spain, 486 miles in length (14). 


Two cables from the same place in England to 
Denmark (Hirstals and Sondervig) of 420 and 337 
niles respectively (17 and 18). 

The Great Northern Company has altogether 
twenty-two cables, of a total length of 6,110 
miles. The line from Newcastle is worked 
direct to Nylstud, in Russia—a distance of 890 
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miles—by means of a “‘ Relay ” or ‘‘ Repeater,” at 
Gothenburg. The Relay is the apparatus at 
which the Newcastle current terminates, but in 
ending there it itself starts a fresh current on 
to Russia. . 

.., The other Continental connections belong to 
the government, and are as follows: Two cables 
to Germany, Lowestoft to Norderney, 232 miles, 
and to Emden, 226 miles (19 and 20). 

Two cables to Holland: Lowestoft to Zand- 
voort, Inid in 1858 (21), and from Benacre, 
Kessingland, to Zandvoort (22). 

Two cables to Belginm: Ramsgate to Ostend 
(23), and Dover to Furnes (24). 

Four cables to France : Dover to Calais, laid in 
1851 (25), and to Boulogne (26), laid in 1859 ; 
Beachy Ilead to Dieppe (27), and to Havre (28). 

There is a cable from the Dorset coast to 
Alderney and Guernsey, and from the Devon 
coast to Guernsey, Jersey, and Coutances, France, 
{29 and 30). 

A word now as to the instruments used for the 
transmission of messages. Those for cables are 
of two kinds, the Mirror Galvanometer, and the 
Syphon Recorder, both the product of Sir Wm. 
Thompson’s great inventive genius. 

When the Calais-Dover and other short cables 
were first worked, it was found that the ordinary 
needle instrument in use on land lines was not 
sufficiently sensitive to be affected trustworthily 
by the ordinary current it was possible to send 
through a cable. Either the current must be in- 
creased in strength or the instrument used must 
be more sensitive. The latter alternative was 
chosen, and the Mirror Galvanometer was the re- 
sult. he principle on which this instrument 
works may be briefly described thus: The trans- 
mitted current of electricity causes the deflection 
of asmall magnet, to which is attached a mirror 
about three-eighths of an inch in diameter; a 
beam of light is reflected from a properly ar- 
ranged lamp, by the mirror, on to a paper scale. 
The dots and dashes of the Morse Code are in- 
dicated by the motions of the spot of light to the 
right and left respectively of the centre of the 
scale. 

The Mirror Galvanometer is now almost en- 
tirely superseded by the Syphon Recorder. This 
is a somewhat complicated apparatus, with the 
details of which we need not trouble our readers. 
Suffice it for us to explain that a suspended coil 
is made to communicate its motions, by means of 
fine silk fibres, to a very fine glass syphon, one 
end of which dips into an insulated metallic ves- 
sel containing ink, while the other extremity 
rests, when no current is passing, just over the 
centre of a paper ribbon. When the instrument 
is in use the ink is driven out of the svphon in 
small drops by means of an electric arrangement, 
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and the ribbon underneath is at the same time 
caused to pass underneath its point by means of 
clockwork. If a current be now sent throngh 
the line, the syphon will move above or below the 
central line, thus giving « permanent record of the 
message, which the mirror instrument does not ; 
the waves written by the syphon above the 
central line corresponding to the dots of the 
Morse Code, and the waves underneath corre- 
sponding to the dashes. 

In order to minimize the cost as much as pos- 
sible, the use of codes, whereby one word is made 
to do duty for a lengthy phrase, is much resorted 
to. Ofcourse, these code messages form a series 
of words having no apparent relation to each 
other, but occasionally queer sentences result 
from the chance grouping of code words. Thus 
a certain tea firm was once astonished to receive 
from its agent abroad the startling code message, 
“‘Unboiled babies detested ”! 

Suppose we now follow the adventures of a few 
cablegrams in their travels over the world. 

A message to India from London by the cable 
route requires to be transmitted eight times at 
the following places: Portheurno (Cornwall), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Suez, Aden, 
Bombay. 

A message to Australia has thirteen stoppages ; 
the route taken beyond Bombay being via Madras, 
Penang, Singapore, Banjoewangie and Port Dar- 
win (North Australia) : or from Banjoewangie to 
Roebuck Bay (Western Australia). 

To India by the Indo-European latid lines, 
messages go through Emden, Warsaw, Odessa, 
Kertch, Tiflis, Teheran, Bushire (Persian Gulf), 
Jask and Kurrachee, but only stop twice between 
London and Teheran—namely, at Emden and 
Odessa. 

Messages from London to New York are 
transmitted only twice—at the Irish or Cornwall 
stations, and at the stations in Canada. Owing 
to the great competition for the American traffic 
the service between London, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow and New York is said to be much superior to 
that between any two towns in Britain. The 
cables are extensively used by stockbrokers, and 
it is a common occurrence for one to send a mes- 
sage and receive a reply within five minutes. 

During breakages in cables messages have some- 
times to take very circuitous routes. For in- 
stance, during the two days, four years ago, that 
a tremendous storm committed such havoc 
amongst the telegraph wires around London, cut- 
ting off all communication with the lines con- 
nected with the Channel cables at Dover, 
Lowestoft, etc., it was of common occurrence for 
London merchants to communicate with Paris 
through New York. The cablegram leaving 
London going north to Holyhead and Ireland, 
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across the Atlantic to New York and back via St. 
Pierre to Brest and thence on to Paris, a total 
distance of about seven thousand miles. 

Three years ago, when the great blizzard cut off 
all communication between New York and Bos- 
ton, messages were accepted in New York, sent 
to Ireland, and thenee back to Boston. 

Some time ago the cables between Madeira 
and St. Vincent were out of order, cutting off 
communication by the direct route to Brazil, 
and a message to reach Rio Janeiro had to pass 
through Ireland, Canada, United States to Gal- 
yeston, thence to Vera Cruz, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Panama,. Ecuador, Peru, Chili: from 
Valparaiso across the Andes, through the Ar- 
gentine Republic to Buenos Ayres, and thence 
by East Coast cables to Rio Janeiro, the mes- 
sage having traversed a distance of about twelve 
thousand miles and having passed through 
twenty-four cables and some very long land 
lines, instead of passing, had it been possible to 
have sent it by the direct route, over one short 
land line and six cables, in all under six 
thousand miles. 

Perhaps some of our readers may remember 
having read in the newspapers of the result of 
the Derby of 1889 having been sent from Epsom 
to New York in fifteen seconds, and may be in- 
terested to know how it was done. A wire was 
laid from near the winning post on the race course 
to the cable company’s office in London, and an 
operator was at the instrument ready to signal the 
two or three letters previously arranged upon for 
each horse immediately the winner had passed the 
post. When the race begun the cable company 
suspended work on all the lines from London to 
New York and kept operators at the Irish and 
Nova Scotian stations ready to transmit the let- 
ters representing the winning horse immediately, 
and without having the message written out in 
the usual way. When the race was finished the 
operator at Epsom at once sent the letters repre- 
senting the winner, and before he had finished 
the third letter the operator in London had 
started the first one to Ireland. The clerk in 
Ireland immediately on hearing the first signal 
from London passed it on to Nova Scotia, from 
whence it was again passed on to New York. 
The result being that the name of the winner was 
actually known in New York before the horses 
had pulled up after passing the judge. It seems 
almost ineredible that such information conld be 
transmitted such a great distance in fifteen 
seconds, but when we get behind the scenes and 
see exactly how it is accomplished. and see how 


ethe labor and time of signaling can be econo- ° 


mized, we can easily realize the fact. 
The humors of telegraphic mistakes have often 
been described ; we will conclude by giving only 
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oneexample. A St. Louis merchant had gone to 
New York on business, and while there received a 
telegram from the family doctor, which ran: 
“ Your wife has had a child: if we can keep her from 
having another to-night, all will be well.” As 
the little stranger had not been expected, further 
inquiry was made, and elicited the fact that his 
wife had simply had a © chill “!—this important 
difference. having been caused simply by the 
omission of a single dot. 
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THE world has had the advantage of the print- 
ing press for a little more than four hundred 
years, which is a short period as compared with 
the ages that the pen held supreme sway. In 
view of the fact that a large part of the history 
and literature of the ancient world, and of the 
Middle Ages as well, has come down to us in 
manuscript form, the study of the mechanical 
execution of these writings becomes a matter of 
especial interest. The libraries of this country 
are not rich in original MSS., but there are 
now some excellent fac-similes, produced by 
photography, which will be very helpful in the 
study of these ancient documents. 

The carliest mention of writing in the Bible 
(remarks R. B. Poole, in the Z7ustrated Christian 
Weekly), i3 in Exodus, seventeenth chapter, 
fourteenth verse : it reads thus: ‘¢ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in 
a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.” 
The reference is to the battle between Israel 
and the Amalekites. This was about 1,500 
years before the Christian era. The fact is 
mentioned in such a way as to indicate that 
writing was at that time well known and prac- 
ticed. In the time of Jeremiah, about 600 B. c., 
mention is made of the rofl. It is very prob- 
able that the roll was the development of a 
still earlier and simpler form of manuscript. 

Various kinds of materials were used for 
these early writings. The Assyrians wrote on 
bricks before they were baked. The Egyptians 
wrote on clay vessels, as the potsherds that are 
excavated show. Wax was another material. 
This wax was spread upon wood, and formed a 
tablet. Two or three of these tablets were 
hinged or fastened together, and formed a cade. 
The word codex is now applied to a mann- 
script. Tablets came into extensive use and 
were employed in the Middle Ages. 

Papyrus was a material very largely used. A 
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great number of papyri have been found in 
Egypt. The Egyptains used this writing ma- 
terial for the purpose of inscribing on it the 
ritual of the dead. Specimens of papyrus are 
preserved in Paris, supposed to be 4,000 ycars 
old. It is a brittle substance, and has to be un- 
rolled with the greatest care, in order not to 
destroy the writing. It grew in the Delta of 
the Nile, and was cut in strips and laid out 
lengthwise and then crosswise, and prepared 
and arranged in sheets; twenty of these sheets 
when joined together usually formed a roll. 

Papyrus was too slender a material to be very 
enduring. The Jews, from a very early date, 
used leather. ‘The more extensive use of skins 
ecems to have been tho survival of the fittest 
ct a much later period. The introduction of 
parchment, or sheepskin, and vellum, or calf- 
skin, was a matter of. great moment to the 
modern world, for by it have come down to us 
manuscripts of the greatest value, which might 
otherwise have been the merest fragments, and 
chief among these codices is the Bible. 

The oldest manuscripts that have reached us 
ere written in a square character, called uncial 
letters. “Manuscripts written in this character 
are placed before the year 1,000 a. D., as the 
cursive or running hand did not come into 
general use until about that date. The char- 
acter of the writing assists materially in dc- 
termining the age of ancient manuscripts. Cod- 
ices of the Bible exhibit both styles of chirog- 
raphy, the text being transcribed in the square 
character, and notes in the margin in the 
cursive hand, showing that the notes are of a 
much more modern date. 

Authors in the olden time dictated to a 
tachygraphos or swift writer, as they do at the 
present time; the kaligraphos then copied the 
writing in a fine, exact hand, and the dokamizn 
corrected it. 

The oldest manuscripts are without date. 
After the tenth century many codices have dates, 
and these assist in approximating to the dates of 
others. As we have said before, the uncial char- 
acter indicates that the writings are prior to the 
tenth century. The absence of large capitals 
points to the more distant past, Illuminations 
are another indication of time, pointing to a 
more modern period, while the fineness of the 
vellum favors greater age. 

In the latter part of the fourth datas the 
custom arose of dyeing manuscripts and stamp- 
ing them with letters of silver and gold. A pur- 
ple MS. was offered for sale in New York about 
a year ago. It was entitled “Golden Gospels of 
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Henry VII.” It was formerly owned by the 
king. The price asked was $12,500. It was 
supposed to have been written about 750 a.p. 
Manuscripts were prepared in this luxuriant style 
for wealthy and royal persons. From the eighth 
century commenced the practice of illuminating 
manuscripts with initial letters, arabesques, min- 
iatures, etc. From this period manuscripts bo- 
gan to be works of art. The devout spirit of thc 
Middle Ages was finely exhibited in the decora- 
tion of the religious books of the time. The 
best artistic talent was employed in illuminating 
and decorating the Bible, or missals. Modern 
bookmakers cannot be compared with these an- 
cient illuminators and painters. The colors uscd 
are among the lost arts. The monks in their 
cloisters cheered their lonely hours by employ- 
ing their time.in decorating their books of dc- 
votion, and the very richness of the books was 
a means of their preservation. 

Charlemagne was a patron of these arts, and es- 
tablished schools of instruction and greatly en- 
couraged students. One of the finest specimens 
of this time is the Evangelaria of Charlemagne, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, but a fine 
specimen may be seen nearer home, at the Astor 
Library, valued at $5,000. 

A stylus, or blunt-pointed pen, was probably 
the instrument used in copying, and a bodkin 
or needle, and a ruler, for carefully dividing 
the page into columns. Inks of various colors 
were used. It is a singular fact that the red- 
ink lines at the head of the columns in the 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible are more 
distinct than the black. 

In the early manuscripts the page was divided 
into three and four columns, so that, open, it pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance of a roll, showing 
that it was a sort of evolution from the roll. The 
same shading off is noticed when we come to the 
age of printing. Early printed books have the 
subrieted letters and miniatures, and some were 
printed on vellum. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
about fifty years before the age of printing, uni- 
versities and church establishments were the 
headquarters of manuscript makers. Here were 
to be found scribes, transcribers, illuminators, 
binders, scllers and custodians. Processes were 
shown. It took a copyist ten years to reproduce 
a copy of Wycliff’s Bible. About 150 copies of 
this Bible are extant; a copy of Wycliff's New 
Testament can be seen at the Lenox Library. <A 
few years ago a Bible was produced in London 
in twenty-four hours. Such is the advance frora 
one age to the other. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


T'ue Buffalo Tidings calls the attention of Frank Les- 
LIE’s Poputar Montauy, and the other leading magazines, 
to the suggestion it offers apropos of a national literary 
censorship, in place of the arbitrary powers at present 
vested in the Postmaster General and the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice. ‘Select a tribunal,” 
proposes the Tidings, ‘of three of our best editors or 
authors. To them let uncertain publishers or perplexed 
authorities appeal. Let them conscientiously and thor- 
oughly examine the suspicions work, and if they give it 
as their judgment that it is ‘pure even in its nakedness’ 
then by all means let no Goth lay his clumsy official hands 
upon it. The judges must obviously be men of such a 
standing that no improper motive could be attributed to 
them; and if such were the case their fiat, we believe, 
could not fail to be entirely satisfactory. We have room 
for refined realism, but not a corner for mere vivid, vicious 
voluptnousness.” There can scarcely be a doubt as to 
the desirability “ef such a tribunal; but who among our 
‘best editors or authors” would voluntarily assume the 
awful responsibility ? Not one, we fear, unless under 
Federal appointment, at a good round salary—a condition 
which may come to pass, however, when our government 
shall provide for a Minister of Fine Arts, as in France, 
and a corresponding adminstration of literary affairs. 


Jusr twenty years ago the first volume of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s ‘‘ Life of Christ ” was published, and everyone 
thought the concluding volume would immediately follow. 
But everyone was disappointed. Mr. Beecher set to work 
at once on the second part, but so many interruptions 
occurred that the writing of it had to be put off from time 
to time, until at last Mr. Beecher's death prevented him 
from completing the great work he had so well begun. 
Now, however, after a lapse of twenty years from the pub- 
lication of the first volume the second has been published, 
with the aid of the manuscript left by Mr. Beecher, and 
the sermons upon the subject that he had from time to 
time preached. Mr. Beecher, before he died. had written 
eight chapters of the second part of the *‘ Life,” and his 
son, Mr. W. C. Beecher, and his son-in-law, Rev. Samuel 
Scoville, have continued the work to the end by compila- 
tion from his sermons, vo that the grent ‘‘ Life” can at 
last be said to be finished. This completed edition has 
heen published by Bromfield & Co., New York. It is 
issned in the regular styles of binding, cloth, sheep and 
half morocco, and is well printed in large, clear type, on 
good paper. The work is fully illustrated ; but while the 
pictures give a goud idea of the different scenes connected 
with Christ's life, they do not lend the least artistic value 
to the work. They are poor specimens of the graver'’s 
art, and the least suid about them the better. There is 
no one better able than was Mr. Beecher to write an inter- 
esting and instructive life of Christ. The thorough study 
he made of Christ's doings, and of the times in which He 
lived, his liberality of thought and his pleasing style, 
make what he says on this subject eminently readable and 
valuable, and this completed edition will no doubt be 
heartily welcomed. 

Txosr who are interested in stories of convent life may 
have their chvice of two recently issued novels. One is 
‘The Romance of a Spanish Nun,” by Alice Montgomery 
Baldy (the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia). This 
isa sad. well-told story of a young girl who is induced, 
after much persuasion on the part of a priest. who loves 
her, to become a nun. The different influences that bring 
about her acceptance of a monastic life are vividly and 
interestingly described. The other book of this kind is a 
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paper-covered edition of ‘Confessions of a Nun,” by 
Sister Agatha (Jordan Bros., Philadelphia), in which the 
unholy loves of an inmate of a convent are graphically 
set forth. It is full of strange and exciting experiences. 


Tue society woman in literature is becoming an agree- 
ably familiar figure. The latest notable example in this 
line is a charming summer romance of the Normandy 
coast, by Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, of New York, entitled 
“ The Sardonyx Seal,” and issued in a sumptuous volume 
from the '* Knickerbocker Press ” of Messrs. Putnam. It 
is an ideal holiday novel. full of fresh sea breeze and the 
languor of repose, yet animated and realistic withal —be- 
ing, in fact, the outcome of its fair author's sojourn on the 
romantic coast which she so vividly depicts. ‘(Roaming 
briskly over these breezy cliffs, strolling through the nar- 
row streets of the quaint little town. or loitering on the 
pebbly beach, one becomes so imbued with the romance 
of the place, and so invigorated by the life-giving air, thnt 
physically and intellectually he feels himself a veritable 
colossus. Without doubt,” continues the author, in her 
modest preface, ‘‘ he is deceived: but he undertakes with 
confidence an undertaking there which would seem over- 
whelming elsewhere.” In the case of ‘‘ The Sardonyx 
Seal,” the impulse was happy and genuine, and the result 
isn delightful transcript of life at the most idyllic of French 
watering places. Each of the twenty-nine chapters of Mra. 
Taylor's book is preluded by a dainty bit of. verse—not 
“ familiar quotations,” but original, from the same versa- 
tile pen that wrote the story. 


A PECULIAE story, but one that is not without interest, 
is ‘‘ Two Men of the World,” by Harriet True Bates (G. W. 
Dillingham, New York). It deals with the experience of a 
young woman who does not know her own mind in regard 
to which of two lovers she prefers. She goes from one 
to the other in regular shuttlecock fashion, staying but a 
short time with each, until finally, when she decides to 
permanently part with one, the other is suddenly killed in 
an accident, and she thus loses both of them. The story 
is told with much force and vigor. 


A Book has been written by C. B. Norton, and published 
for the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, by the 
Milton Weston Company, descriptive of the various 
world’s fairs that have been held since 1851 to the pres- 
ent day. It is fully illustrated with views and portraits. 


‘“Sroten America,” about which Isobel Henderson 
Floyd has written a picturesque and somewhat dramatic 
novel (Cassell Publishing Company, New York), is Ber- 
muda—that group of semi-tropical isles which affords 
Britain such a strong foothold in the western Atlantic. 
The purpose of the book is clearly to ‘‘ boom” Hamilton 
as a winter resort for Americans; but, for all that, the 
story is highly entertaining and full of local color, with a 
thrilling account of an adventure among the sea grottoes. 


‘“Powrk THrovucH Repose.” by Annié Payson Call (Rob- 
erts Bros. ), is a direct application to modern everyday life 
of the system of physical and mental culture formulated 
by Francois Delsarte. These principles are set forth in a 
clear and graceful style, and in such practical simplicity, 
that the book cannot but be helpful to all who, having to 
live and work at high pressure, find it necessary to con- 
serve physical and nerve force by adopting a regime for 
“‘ power through repose.” 


Tue Worthington Company issues a new illustrated edi- 
tion of the late E. G. Squier’s ‘‘ Adventures on the Mus- 
quito Shore.” This work, originally published in 1855, 
still ranks as an authority upur. those regions of Central 
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America which it deseribes; while the personal narrative 
which it embodies is highly picturesque and exciting. 


‘CA Country Boy's CentenntaL” and * Little Buttons 
the Bellboy,” two optimistic little tales in oue volume 
(Belford Company), by S. MacAllester Osborne, will be 
* pie” for juvenile readers. After perusal, the book will 
be worthy of a place on the centre table, on the strength of 
its illuminated cover. 


Messrs. Brentano have published four neat and attract- 
ive volumes of ‘‘ Terrible Tales,” respectively from Span- 
ish, French, German and Italian sources. It is a fascinat- 
ing banquet of horrors. As the compiler justly remarks, 
‘For ordinary humanity the terrible will always possess a 
fascination, and we find the best literary men of all coun- 
tries and all times availing themselves of it, in order to 
amuse their readers.” The tales selected are told by mas- 
ters of the craft; and, while a few of them are familiar— 
as. for instance, that of Joseph Lesurques, upon which is 
based the popular melodrama of ** The Lyons Mail ”—the 
greater number have never before appenred in English. 
The selections have been made with commendable taste 
and discrimination. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Lire or Jests, THE Curist. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. vo. Sheep, %7.50. Bromfield & 
Co., New York. 

Bonemia, aND OTHER Poems. By Isabella T. Aitken. 160 
pp. Cloth, #1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dramatic SKETCHES AND Poems. By Louis J. Block. 220 
pp. Cloth, #1.00. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adel phiu. 

Terrinte TaLes. From the Spanish, French, German 
and Italian. 4 vols., cloth. Brentanos, New York. 

A SappHo oF GREEN Sprincs, anp OrHeER Stories. By 
Bret Harte. 294 pp. Cloth, *1.25. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.. Boston and New York. 

JUGGERNAUT: 4 VEILED REcorD. By George Cary Eggles- 
ton and Dolores Marbourg. 343 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Sarpra. By Cora Linn Daniels. ‘* Good Company 8e- 
ries.” 299 pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

A Dravoaut or LetHe. By Roy Tellet. ‘ Lippincott’s 
Select Novels.” 355 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

As 17 1s iN Heaven. By Lucy Larcom. 157 pp. Cloth 
and gilt. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

Tue Sarponyx Sear. A Row.xce oF NorMANDY. By 
Belle Gray Taylor. 316 pp. Cloth, #1.50. G. P. 
Putnam's Suns, New York and London. 
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Tue extraordinary cold of the past winter in Europe 
will make the seasun long memorable, but the incident re- 
corded ina letter from Professor Miiller Matt, of Tashkent, 
to the Paris Geographical Society, is probably without a 
parallel, Professor Matt writes that on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1890, after a heavy rain at Orenburg, north lati- 
tude 51° 48, east longitude 55° 12, the temperature fell 
in twenty minutes from nearly 38° to 22° below zero 
(Fahr.). Thirty Kirghis, whe were on the road, wero 
frozen on their horses, and. many-vattle and horses per- 
ished. i Le c 


Curna’s isolation is already a piece of ancient history, and 
it will not be for want of European intrusion if the great 
empire does not wake up to better the European instruc- 
tion. The navigation of the Yang-T'se-Kiang by steamers 
has received a new stimulus by the addition of Chung- 
King, which is situated on that river at a distance of 1,500 
miles from the sea, to the number of Treaty Ports. In 
the Treaty Ports foreign merchandise is admitted, and na- 
tive products are exported on the payment of an ad valorem 
duty of but five per cent. This duty once paid at Shang- 
hai. foreign goods are sent on to Chung-King without ad- — 
ditional charge, and distributed there to the remoter 
markets on the payment of the slight additional tax of two 
per cent. 

Boru in China and in Indo-China the ancient practice 
of piracy gives signs of life, side by side with the exten- 
sion of European commerce. The French have routed 
and broken up, within four months, several bands of pi- 
rates on the rivers of Indo-China, and a daring assault 
was made on December 10th last, only a few miles from 
Hong-Kong. on the English steamer Vamoa, which was 
boarded and captured by about fifty pirates, who killed 
the captain and one passenger, and robbed the vessel's 
safe of £20,000. They then abandoned the steamer, which 
returned to Hong-Kong; and a war vessel went in search 
of the plunderers. 

Cry.oy, long famous for its coffee, has almost entirely 
cease‘ to produce the berry, and of late years the planters 
have devoted themselves to ten culture, with such success 
that the export to England in 1590 was equal to two-thirds 
of the Chinese export to the same country. The figures 
are for 1890: China, 63,000,000 pounds; India, 79,000,000 
pounds: Ceylon, 41,000,000 pounds. The comparison of 
these countries by percentage of product for a few years 
is even more significant of the change : In 1884 China con- 
tributed 63 per cent.: India, 36 per cent. : Ceylon, 1 per 
cent.; in 1887 China furnished 49 per cent.: India, 45 
per cent.; Ceylon, 6 per cent.; and in 1890 the propor- 
tions were: China, 30 per cent. ; India, 52 per cent., and 
Ceylon 18 per cent. 

Tue discovery of emeralds in the Sahara, in the Wady 
Mia, and in Ighargar, is confirmed, and M. Forest is on 
the way to examine the deposits at the latter place. IRg- 
harghar is the dry bed of an ancient river that flowed 
through the Aures Mountains to the south of the Algerian 
Provinee of Constantine. The river bed. once filled by a 
flood like that of the Nile, is now a caravan route, leading 
from the Sahara through the Aures to Constantine. 


Centrin Asta has great attractions for English and 
French, ss well 2s for Russian, explorers. Younghusband 
and Muca:tney continue their researches in Western China 
and on the Pamir, which was crossed with so much daring 
and at so great peril by Bouvalot aud Capus. Among the 
most interesting of recent letters from this ‘‘ Roof of the 
World” are those of M. Ed. Blane. In one, dated No- 
vember 9th, 1890, from Kashgaria, he says: ‘*I have 
crossed, from the west to the east, the northern part of 
this mountain mass, which kno‘s together all the chains 
of Central Asia, and is designated on our maps as thie 
Pamir. ‘Phis name is used ina more restricted sense on 
the spot, and signifies only a stretch of the mountains, 
the different parts of which bear distiuctive names, such 
as the Darvass, the Alai, ete. These are however, con- 
ventional names, and some of them, such as the Transalai, 
are not accepted by the natives. Others. like the Darvass, 
are of local origin, but have a political, and not a phys- 
ical, meaning. I cannot enlarge on this subject, beeanse 
letter writing has its difficulties in Kashgaria. Iam using 
my knees for a writing desk, with the thermometer near 
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the freezing point; and for fourteen nights I have slept 
as I could, wrapped in a sheepskin, and my head on a sad- 
dle, in a temperature of zero (Fahr.). Among things 
said to be impossible is one that tempts me: the passage 
from Turkestan into India, and then return by way of the 


study as closely as the unfavorable season allows. Thero 
is no snow on the summits, but only on the lower eleva- 
tions, and geological observations can be made, thougli 
nothing can be done in botany. Of the two passages open 
to me, I shall take the one which involves a four days’ 
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Himalayas. The physical obstacles are great, especially in 
winter, but the political hindrances are even greater.” 
He adds, on November 22d: ‘* Among the different routes 
leading from Kashgar, I have chosen that by Siberia, in 
the direction of the Tian-Shan Mountains, which I shall 


march, at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet across 
plateaux destitute of shelter and fuel; not an agreeable 
prospect at this time of the year, but preferable, in any 
case, to the other route, which leads through precipices 
dangerous to any but the most sure-footed animals.” 
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NEW ORLEANS, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


By BELLE Hunt. 


New ORLEANS is a city of marked contrasts, acceptance of New Orleans in toto. He strolls 
rare individuality, delightful anachronisms—an or drives on St. Charles Avenue, Jackson Street 
historical, ethnical, political gumbo. The divin- 
ing sojourner takes the two alike—“ on faith.” He 
sniffs the odorous ji/é in the steaming bowl before 
him; admires the symmetrical cone of boiled rice 
rising from the centre of delicious inconceivabil- 
ity; sips the brown broth, picks the white meat 
from the crimson crabs therein, and—wants more, 
if he does not ask for it. 

Such docile, childlike faith must dominate his 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NEW ORLEANS, SHOWING THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER CRESCENT. 


or Esplanade ; he sees the magnificent modern 
homes set in their green lawns, orange and mag- 
nolia groves, their waving palms and jasmine- 
wreathed walls; he watches superb “turnouts” 
bowling over the broad asphalt streets, here and 
Vol. XXXI., No. 6—41. 
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there a nobby cart with Creole master and English 
groom, or a party of merry equestrians, dark-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, on steeds worthy the stables of a 
Sultan—and forgets that he is in any particular 
Southern city. He crosses Canal Street, and lo! 
the scene shifts like a transformation in an ex- 
travaganza. The streets are no longer broad and 
asphalt, but narrow, cobblestoned, and strange 
even of nomenclature. ‘‘St. Charles” becomes 
“Royal”; “Camp,” “Chartres”; and, further 
on, the catalogue of Muses and Myths are done 
full reverence: ‘‘ Calliope,” “‘Melpomene,” ‘*Terp- 
sichore,” “ Felicité,” <« Euterpe” and ‘* Tchoupi- 
toulas ” (which, when you have learned to roll off 
glibly as “Chopiéovla,” you may consider yourself 
of New Orleans—‘‘a member in good standing”). 
Half worn away from the crossing stones are these 
quaint names, borne along atom by atom, for two 
full centuries past, by heedless fect ‘‘ possessing ” 
or “ possessed,” savage, French, Spanish, Creole, 
barefooted Carmelite, sandaled Jesuit and flat- 
heeled Yankee tourist. There scems a veritable 
change in the atmosphere ; a nearer, more sensu- 
ous warmth in the sun; in the breeze a hint of 
sleep, yet keenest consciousness; in the sky a 
deeper, calmer blue ; in wild bird's song, flower’s 
breath and insect hum a thrill of human reciproc- 
ity, intoxicating and divine! At each cross- 
street come glimpses of thunderous iron - gray 
waters, where the Mississippi plunges seaward, fret- 
ting at the jetties. Limned against the horizon 
are black-etched masts, tall spires and crosses, in- 
dex finger Godward. Odd, stuccoed windows, 
galleries and entresols poke inquisitive noses 
half way across the Janguettes, where roses clim) 
and black-eyed children play. Enticingly for- 
bidding alleyways lead down to shady courts, 
where fountains sing, and big-leaved plants pop 
up from round - bellied jars, whose capacious 
depths suggest the hidden forty thieves; where 
violets creep from every earthy crevice, and swal- 
lows dip their brown wings in the browner leaf- 
lined basin, and mounting skyward, scatter jewels 
in the sun’s face. Above the courts are countless 
lace-draped windows, giving glimpses of Creole 
eyes, or parting Creole hands, or creak of rock- 
ing chair and hum of mandolin. Is it Paris ? 
Toulon ? Madrid ? Havana? Bohemia? One does 
not ask nor care. It is exquisitely fair and pleas- 
ant, new and wondrous quaint. One has crossed 
the continent on the horse cars. 

On to the levee; it’s only astep. Hn passant, 
old St. Louis Cathedral will bend his centenarian 
face upon you and remind you that primrose 
paths all lead eventually that way. The old 
Pontalba buildings, “peeling off for their final 
plunge into oblivion,” will frown down on you, 
whispering of other light, glad feet now gone, 
with their directing hearts, ‘“‘the way all flesh 
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must go.” But ‘Old Hickory” will smile from 
his high-stepping steed in Jackson Square, and 
tell how noble hearts die not, nor sturdy feet, but 
live eternal (in bronze, at least). In one of these 
gaunt old houses Lafayette lodged when he was 
here ; in another, Jenny Lind ; General Jackson’s 
headquarters were once at 84 Royal; and the 
pink house set ‘‘cat-a-cornered” further down 
is ‘‘Sieur George’s” of Cable’s romance. ‘‘ Mme. 
John’s” is not far off, and ‘Mme. Delphine ” 
arched her dainty instep over the tiny rivulet 
of mud there at your feet. Near by is the most 
famous old second-hand bookstore in New Or- 
leans, where a sleepy proprietor and the cock- 
roaches preside over treasures past money valua- 
tion. On one goes, bewildered but fascinated, 
never so happy as when ‘‘ lost,” gazing into un- 
designed windows in unfamiliar localities. At last 
one reaches the levee, through a village of molasses 
barrels and tarpaulin-covered cotton bales. A 
cosmopolitan dockage is there—salt-crusted In- 
dian steamers, Cromwell und Morgan “liners,” 
Barataria oystermen, Florida and Nicaragua fruit 
boats. The mingled odors of sugar, tar, salt, 
o’erripe bananas and oranges are xoé unpleasant 
to the most discriminating nostrils. Nor do the 
songs of the ‘‘roustabonts,” negro, ‘* ago,” Irish- 
man and ‘‘Greaser,” offend the sensitive car. 
They are sweet aud mellow, rhythmical and un- 
accented from sheer bodily laziness. At night, 
if one follow this mottled crew ‘‘ home,” he will 
find a ten-roomed, leaky-roofed tenement house 
where fifty families eat, sleep and have their 
being ; old hags, drunken men, pale-faced young 
mothers and ghastly, bold-eyed children huddled 
together in penury and filth. A common court, 
the receptacle for rotten veyetables and cast-off 
clothing, does service as a common dressing room. 
A rusty pipe plays muddy water in a slime-lined 
basin, where sleep-begrimed eyes and crisp, pink 
radishes are washed for the early market stalls. 
From this court a dozen rickety stairways lead up 
to as many unwholesome rooms, about whose up- 
per galleries, out of reach of molding damp and 
hungry children, hang festoons of macaroni, 
peppers and garlic. On the lower rails are red 
flannel shirts and blue jean pantaloons, suggest- 
ive, with their concomitant black eyes, slouched 
hats and cloak-concealed stilettos, of pirates of 
Lafitte and oaths of ‘‘ Mafia.” Penury and crime, 
unclean bodies and unclean souls, go hand in 
hand. 

By daylight these people—men, women and 
children—will be at the French Market, the 
shirts and pantaloons not bad to look upon, the 
black hair sleek and wet, and the red lips calling 
over clean white teeth : ‘* Bunan—a—cheapie ! or- 
anges—orangos—buy—a—cheapie banan!” Es- 
caping these good-naturedly persistent hawkers, 
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THE OLD FRENCH MARKET. 


one stumbles over a group of Indian women, sit- 
ting cross-legged on the ground, lazily keeping 
the flies off baskets of sweet-smelling sassafras and 
bay leaves, or dirty, time-worn beadwork, ap- 
parently nxo¢ for sale. A fat old French woman 
imperturbably sorts her cabbages ; a pink-cheeked 
flower girl, under the encouraging scrutiny of a 


ae: 
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probable purchaser, adds another finger-tipped 
touch to her boutonniéres ; bluff Dutch butchers 
preside carnivorously ; and placid, gayly tignoned 
‘* black mammies” glide up and down the damp 
aisles. Over all, the smell of fried fish, black 
coffee, and a pandemonium of Pelasgic tongues 
crying their wares, bare-headed and lusty-voiced, 


tify 
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«Free Town,” as conspicuous an ingredient in 
this ethnical gumbo as the crabs or /filé in the 
gumbo gastronomical. There are straggling rows 
of battledoor cabins and mud-daubed chimneys, 


under the open sky. ‘Then, if one’s ears and feet 
are tired, the ferryboats are near, and broad, rip- 
pling waters, though muddy, invite to restfulness. 
Across the river, in the suburbs of Algiers, is 
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THE PARISH PRISON, WHERE ELEVEN ITALIAN PRISONERS WERE LYNCHED, MaRCH 14TH, 1891. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EVENT.) 
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disjointed fences, truck patches, ‘yaller dogs,” 
cackling hens, tethered goats, and kinky-headed 
pickaninnies. Apropos of the African element, if 
one cares to see it in its wildest, uneducatable, 
superstitious phase, he may go on St. John's Eve 
to the swamps, along Lake Pontchartrain, and 
witness the Voudou orgies held there annually. 
He will see the eerie fagot fires along the shore, 
intensifying by contrast the dismal stretch of 
marsh, lagoon and moss-draped trees. Ie will 
catch the monotonous sound of tamtam and fiddle, 
and the ‘ Aié !” « Aié !” of the dancers and ‘‘ con- 
jurers.” He will smell the rank fumes of o’er- 
strong coffee, and catch the blue flash of burning 
alcohol from the wizard’s pot. He will hear the 
sibilant hiss of serpents, and imagine (if he does 
not feel) their slimy squirming under his feet. 
Ugh! and presto! change! Next morning he 
takes the Prytania Street car, and goes out to the 
Garden District, where blooming private grounds 
join hands with public gardens, until one never 
knows where Carrollton proper begins or ends. 


Old-fashioned Southern houses are half hid in | 


vines and climbing roses; glorious bunches of 
wistaria hang royal, purple heads over the high 
stone walls; mocking birds build nests and sing, 
parrots scream, a white rose nods its fair face on 
the pink-plastered wall of a cottage, and negro 
women spread wet linen on the clean grass in 
sunny back yards. Some one in the car will say 
something about being in Carrollton. You ask 
no questions ; you would as soon think of “‘ bound- 
ing” heaven according to geographical rules! 
You look yearningly down the long, cool, dewy 
lanes of Cherokee roses, great wildernesses of 
verdure and blossom, kept in line by invisible 
fences. The tinkle of the street-car bell makes 
you drowsy; the warm, moist air flits on and off 
your cheek, like the kisses of one who loves you 
while you sleep. Imagination runs riot—like the 
roses—and you understand, ruminatingly, all the 
delicate, fine shades of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
New Orleans sketches, which you missed utterly 
while reading them in the bleak East. Further 
on are the cemeteries, where ancient founder and 
modern cotton king, Creole belle and files of un- 
named “illustrious dead” sleep peacefully alike 
in their still white houses above ground. There are 
Metairie, Greenwood, St. Louis No. 1, St. Louis 
No. 2, Girod, Lafayette (Nos. 1 and 2), Valence, 
St. Vincent, etc. In fact, it issaid that the city of 
the dead in New Orleans is larger than that of 
the living. On account of the marshy nature 
of the soil, only vaults and mausoleums above 
ground can be used. Some of the older burying 
grounds are now right in the heart of the city, 
grim reminders of time and tide and human 
deathliness, and how far hygienic reports must 
‘fall back” at the advance of God’s sunshine 
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and fresh salt air! Even here the gumbo simile 
holds good. ‘ Death levels all distinctions.” 
Side by side lie Benedics von Pradeles, Revoli::- 
tionary contemporary of Lafayette (date, 1808), 
and Panl Morphy, the world’s champion chess 
player (date, 1884) ; Dominique You, one of La- 
fitte’s pirates, and Francis Xavier Martin, St- 
preme Judge and historian of Louisiana (1815) ; 
Pierre Soulé, Senator, jurist, diplomat and or- 
ator, and Oscar J. Dunn, colured, Lieutenant 
Governor of the State under Warmouth ; Richard 
Clark, father of the famous -Myra Clark Gaines, 
and she herself not many miles away, both con- 
querors in death, serenely past ‘‘the law’s de- 
lay, the proud man’s contumely.” Above them 
all tower the Immortals, in bronze and marble— 
Stonewall Jackson, General Albert Sidney John- 
ston and Robert E. Lee. 

Dear, dear! how one’s pen does run away wit! 
one! Here we are, ghouling in the graveyards, 
ever s0 many miles away from old French town. 
through which we had started on a ramble. I 
told you New Orleans is a gumbo, a mystery, a 
witechery! Mixed blood, like mixed drinks, is 
tricky—will not do to trust too far! Before one 
knows it here a whole week has jumped clean 
over one’s head, and is looking back over its 
shoulder, langhing at one’s discomfiture in the lan- 
guages of seven different days. One is uncon- 
sciously reminded of Circe’s Cave. It is the easi- 
est place to get into, and the hardest to get out 
of, in the world. The unwary traveler even 
grows facetious. If he is ready to start, and it 
rains (as it generally does in New Orleans), he says, 
“Tt is ¢vo bad to leave New Orleans with such a 
gloomy last impression!” So he stays one day 
longer. du contratre, if it shines (as it can do 
deliciously in New Orleans), he says, ‘It is too 
bad to leave New Orleans when the weather is so 
lovely !” So he stays one day longer! Even the 
dumb things are seductive “Frenchy”! Old 
Sol himself kicks up his venerable heels in a 
manner utterly at variance with his behavior 
elsewhere. He leans down his impertinent old 
eyes, and tangles his lashes with yours until you 
are utterly color blind and recklessly ‘‘ fresh.” 
As for the south wind—mazs, she is Creole, and 
a coquette to her finger tips. She flirts with all 
mankind, regardless of age, sex or previous con- 


. dition of servitude. Ubiquitously she flutters her 


diaphonous garments about them and fans—kisses, 


and sighs: 
‘\AW for you, 
Coo— coo! 
Stay—oh, do! 
Al for you!” 


The skies are Italian ; they know malice, frowns 
and vendetta. Yet, the more they deceive you— 
the more they splash you in the back when you 
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have left your mackintosh at home—the more ing pink cheeks through garden walls, they throw 
they undo the lifelong efforts of ‘your curling themselves under your feet, hang on to your 
tongs, the more you love them—yea, ¢rust them. skirts and plead, ‘‘ Do steal me; please steal me ! 
They can be so clear-eyed, so white-ruffled, so Id look lovely on your blue gown this evening at 
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low-cooped and lovable! Every night you forget the French Opera, and the sun will kiss me to 
how ugly they were the day before ! death if I hang here all afternoon.” Sophisti- 

In New Orleans the eighth commandment is cated wretches! Of course you yield to the 
of no effect. It is all the flowers’ fault. They temptation. You take them home and put them 
perch themselves on the fences, they poke tempt- in water, and a few hours later, when you essay 
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to adorn with them your otherwise unadorned 
beauty, they wilt ! So does your conscience, but 
you steal more next day. Theft of orange blos- 
soms may be termed “ concrete kleptomania,” since 
one bough may comprehend bud, bloom, green 
and ripe fruit. Roses generally ‘go without say- 
ing,” they are so plenteous and cheap, and violets 
are like the Irishman’s sins—too small to count. 
Sweet Olive is the daintiest lady among the flow- 
oring-shrub families. She dresses very plainly, 
just a modest gown of brown and white speckles 
on a pale-green ground; but, ma fois, the per- 
fume she uses costs dollars an ounce, and is abso- 
lutely not to be counterfeited. It is said a young 
French girl has discovered a method of incorpo- 
rating this rare fragrance in a confection which, 
once in the market, will yield as fabulous a fort- 
une as that due to the occult process of Bisqué ! 
This perfume is a combination of sandalwood, 
frankincense and Russian leather, with just as 
much musk as there shotld be onion in a salad— 
a suspicion. As for camellias—I’d rather not 
mention them in polite society, for they have all 
sold themselves to Satan—or Mammon. ‘They 
go to the florist, submit to decapitation, then 
have their beautiful, silly heads strung on wires, 
and are sold for their weight in greenbacks. This 
comes, of course, of having no souls—to begin 
with. Beware of a flower without fragrance and 
a woman who ‘can’t cry”! 

But—‘‘ the people—ay, the people !”’ They are 
Frenchy, too, a trifle giddy and a trifle lazy, 
but charmingly cordial, hospitable and flattering ; 
only, the queer thing about their flattery is that 
it is not flattery! ‘They mean it. They love 
strangers, and are never so happy as when show- 


yp? 
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ing that love, and winning their way to our 
hearts through that prosaic but never-failing 
channel generally confined in its application to 
men’s hearts only. 

In “‘ gastronomical attractions” (to quote from 
an old record) New Orleans stands unrivaled. 
One may dine in any fashion, or in any country, 
one wishes. France, Spain, Italy, United States 
or China: macaroni of Parma, wines of Madeira, 
stuffed peppers of Cadiz, and rice of Hong-Kong. 
As for fish, said a poor sick young soldier from 
New Orleans in the war: ‘‘ Oh, boys, if I could 
just get back home for a day, and go down to the 
lake and eat a dinner of soft-shelled crabs and 
pampano, I’d be willing to eat blue beef the rest 
of my life.” 

New Orleans people are pretty, all of them— 
pure Castilian, blue-blood Creole, odalisque Sicil- 
ian, ‘‘’Cajan,” or American. Their feet are small, 
their glance bewitching, and their bonnets—!!! 
There are Indians as fair as Frenchmen, French- 
men as fair as Englishmen, Creoles as dark as 
Africans, mulattoes as light as Caucasians, and 
Americans that. negroes would scorn to own as 
their possible hybrids. 

Let’s have some pen pictures : 
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Down in the neighborhood of Jackson Square 
one will find a perfect tanglewood of quaint old 
houses—red-tiled roofs, pug-nosed windows, faded 
green Venetian blinds, vine-draped walls and 
lichen-grown courts. Most are entered right off 
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the street, or, more properly sperking, through 
alleyways leading from doors on the banquette, 
with old brass knockers and attendant concierge. 
Inside are clean, red-sanded floors, low window 
ledges green with geraniums, little spindle-legg¢ed 
chairs, and dressing tables with damp-mottled mir- 
rors and old-fashioned alabaster toilet bottles and 
puff boxes. There are huge étestered bedsteads 
of rosewood or ebony, intricate with carving and 
bright-polished by time and rubbing. There are 
marvelous little tables of mottled marble, with 
slender, fluted legs which look like they need 
walking canes to keep them steady. There is 
also the big round “centre table,” with rosewood 
enough in its one griffin paw to make a half- 
dozen ordinary ‘“‘stands.” There are diminutive 
grates countenanced by mantels evidently con- 
structed prophetic of elevators or proof positive 
of “giants” in those elder days, everyone of 
them flanked by gigantic vases of Sévres on each 
side of a low, long mirror ina brass frame. There 
_ are massive buffets of mahogany decked with an- 
tique silver, and long-lipped absinthe glasses, and 
holding, unseen, monogrammed Haviland china, 
the heirlooms ‘and wedding gifts of generations. 
In the parlor an old harpsichord leans tremu- 
lously against the walls, a wraith of departed 
grandeur, with its yellow, tuneless keys and big 
lyre of rusty strings exposed to the air. Most of 
these houses are the legacies of three generations ; 
some of them the forgotten heritages of mythical 
landlords across the sea—the sea of waters or of 
eternity—who can tell? In truth, zo¢ his ten- 
ants. Back of the half-drawn Venetian blinds 
one catches a glimpse of an old woman, a “‘ma- 
dame of ye olden tyme,” black-eyed, aquiline- 
nosed, with great hoops of Etruscan gold in her 
ears, and small hoops, toil-worn, on her bird-claw- 
like fingers. She chatters French to her parrot, 
hums squeaky little tunes while picking the dead 
leaves from her flowers, and dreams again of her 
own belledom, when gallant French officers were 
her beaux, when contre-danses were en régle, and 
cordon-blew and quadroon bals, sub rosa. 
Madame’s daughter is almost as old and wrin- 
kled as herself; her eldest ones are married and 
in homes of their own ; and the youngest—Ja piti 
—off in the convent getting superstitions in her 
head, a slight stoop to her fragile shoulders, but 
sentiment and tenderness in her maiden heart, 
and a marvelous deftness in her slim brown fin- 
gers over an embroidery frame or piano keys. 
When she comes home there will be a few stately 
receptions in her relations’ homes, a ball or two, 
a few benefit evenings at the French Opera, where 
her clear brown eyes will look out upon the lights 
and colors and revelry like a startled fawn’s from 
its captor’s pen, and damask roses leap to her 
cheeks and lips, outrivaling those upon her 
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bosom. Then she will marry, having no concern 
about husband, dowry or the future. Mamma 
and Pavocat will see to those. When instructed 
as to choice of groom and date of ceremony she 
weeps & bit on mamma’s breast, then writes to her 
chum at school to come and “wait upon the 
bride.” Meanwhile she finishes the drawn-linen 
altar cloth for Seur Angelique, and eats peaches 
full length on the orchard grass, while the long 
summer slips by, and madame and the sewing girls 
make marvels of white linen and lace in the cool 
veranda over the court. Perhaps the night before 
her wedding her old black mammy will put her 
to bed with unusual tenderness and solemnity. 
While she tucks the cover about her shoulders, 
covers up the coals in the tiny grate and extin- 
guishes the waxen taper, she will croon softly, 
more to herself than to her young mistress : 


‘* Zautres qu’a di moin, ca yon bonheur; 
Et moin va di, ca yon peine; 
D’amour quand porte la chaine, 
Adieu, courri tout bonheur! 

Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 
Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 
Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 

Li gagnin doulor, doulor, doulor ! 
Li gugnin doulor dans coeur a li!” 
TRANSLATION. 

‘* Others say it is your happinese ; 

I say it is your sorrow; 
When we are enchanted by love, 
Farewell to all happiness ! 

Poor little Miss Zizi! 

Poor little Miss Zizi! 

Poor little Miss Zizi! 
She has sorrow, sorrow, sorrow ! 
She has sorrow in her heart!” 


“* MAMMY.” 

An ideal servant is the old Creole mammy. 
The type is well-nigh extinct nowadays, and, 
sad to relate, has left small impress upon its de- 
scendant representatives. She is (or was) a good 
cook, nurse, doctress, helper ‘‘ mother,” in her 
mistress’s household. Her language was a jum- 
ble of ‘‘ ole Va’ginny ” negro talk, Creole French. 
Greaser Spanish, and a patois, remnant of the 
original négres brutes—or wild African slaves— 
called ‘‘ gumbo,” the vocabulary containing only 
a hundred or two words, and sublimely innocent 
of moods and tenses. Children have ever de- 
lighted in mammy’s tales, their impressionable 
hearts and boundless credulity ex rapport with 
the weirdest climaxes of an imaginative and su- 
perstitious nature. Who has not heard of Bras 
Coupé, captain of the runaway negroes inhabit- 
ing the swamps, and who terrorized the planta- 
tions with his sanguinary doings ? Alone, serenely 
unafraid, he defied ‘ patrol,” and resisted whole 
troops of soldiers—even his bare breast made in- 
vulnerable to bullets by herbs and ointments oc- 
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cultly concocted and applied. He fed—this mon- 
strous Bras Coupé—on quivering human flesh, 
and was covered with a loathsome scurvy, which 
exhaled pestilential odors as he passed, causing 
swamp fever and jaundice. Who has not heard 
of Coupé Bouqué, the negro clown? and of 
Compe Lapin, the black punchinello, the re- 
counting of whose tricks and antics set the chil- 
dren mad with laughter, which was liable to end 
in a scared huddling together against mammy’s 
aproned knees, while she paused and crossed her- 
self to exorcise a “‘ Zombi ” whose noxious breath 
had fanned her cheek ? 

And who does not know of ‘The Haunted 
House,” on the corner of Rue Royale and Hos- 
pital Street ? What countless horrors of stilet- 
toed rivals, and chained, starving, beaten slaves, 
slumber but lightly behind those superb carved 
doors ? In one of those chambers Marshal Ney 
slept, and Louis Philippe, and Lafayette.. Who 
has not been “‘ threatened ”—when naughty—with 
Congo Square, where Voudous dance by midnight 
moon; where Bras Coupé himself was lassoed 
while leading such a dance, and hurried off, bel- 
lowing like a great mad bull, to be hanged in 
Place d’Armes ? Who would guess, in the sunny, 
flower-decked, bird-dwelling “Jackson Square” 
—this grewsome old Place d’Armes, where rows 


_ of swollen-faced pirates were hanged at once— 


where owls hooted, alligators roared and serpents 
hissed ? . 

In 1728 this square was the scene of a thrilling 
demonstration, when ‘‘ Baby,” the military danc- 
ing master—‘‘ Baby,” the hero of a hundred 
fights and as many affaires—‘‘ Baby,” with his 
long curls waving under his sombrero, a pair of 
eight-inch Mexican spurs jingling on the heels of 
his long-toed boots—returned from Natchez to 
announce the massacre of the French there and 
the advance of the Indians upon New Orleans! 
In 1769 the square had grown into a broad, clean 
common, grassy and shaded by a few straggling 
cypresses and sycamores, with a barricade of short 
wooden pickets around it—a presumable chevaux- 
de-frise in case of a hostile attack. This picture 
and date chronicle another ‘‘demonstration” on 
the part of the “mighty people,” who lately 
langhed at Law and the Mafia. This was when 
the famous General Count O’Reilly was Governor 
by appointment of Louisiana. On this occasion 
the general count governor was surrounded by the 
aura and pomp of Spain’s authority ; his body was 
covered with Spanish uniform and gold lace ; his 
face was bronzed by a Mexic sun, yet the Ivish- 
man spoke in his eye, hair and accent. He was 
backed by a magisterial support of officers. A 
huge fire burnt in the middle of the square, into 
which a herculean negro man cast, one by one, 
armfuls of books, while a fussy little beadle in 


black strutted around and cried, officially : ‘* This, 
the Memorial of the Planters of Louisiana, is, by 
order of His Excellency Don Alexandro O'Reilly, 
thus publicly burnt for containing the following 
rebellious and atrocious doctrines: ‘ Liberty is 
the mother of commerce and population. With- 
out Liberty there are few virtues.”” After ‘‘ the 
fireworks ” followed the execution of the men who 
had dared “‘commit the high treason ” of indors- 
ing and promulgating such sedition against ‘* His 
Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain.” Im- 
agine a sequence, with ‘Don Quixote” and his 
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book bonfire at one end of it, and the ‘‘ Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers ” seeking ‘liberty of con- 
science” at the other ! 

Again, in 1814, this historic rally ground was the 
scene of another and a different public demonstra- 
tion. Time and civilization had worked wonders 
for the old square. It spared enough roses, vines 
and palms to decorate all the honses facing it, 
and did not miss them. Even old St. Louis Ca- 
thedral sported a nosegay, and the Pontalba build- 
ings looked almost giddy with garlands. Banners 
streamed, handkerchiefs waved, and Creole eyes 
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and jeweled Creole hands flashed from the gal- 
lerices. Cannon thundered on the levee, belching 
out volumes of smoky welcome ; lines of soldiery 
stretched from the landing to the square, Amer- 
icans, French, Creoles, Spaniards, Italians, Choc- 
taw Indians and negroes, bare-headed and bayo- 
net-spiked. Down the ranks came an old man 
with iron-gray hair, beardless chin and gaunt, 
sallow cheeks. A rusty leather cap half covered 
his head, and -an old blue cloak his threadbare 
clothes. And yet he looked every inch a con- 
queror! Bands played, ‘ hurrahs” rent the air. 
Two little girls in 
white tiptoed, and, 
lifting the old 
brown cap, replac- 
ed it with a laurel 
wreath. A quick 
flush struggled 
through the leath- 
ern cheeks, the 
dim old eyes grew 
dimmer with tears; 
the thin, stern lips 
relaxed and tried 
to speak, but were 
silenced by showers 
of roses and clap- 
ping of women’s 
hands, and from 
the cathedral’s 
shadowy, candle- 
lit recesses poured 
out, as if by un- 
seen angel hands 
and voices, ‘ ‘Te 
Deum laudamus !” 
The hero of Chal- 
mette bowed low 
his rose-crowned 
head, and when he 
lifted it up there 
beamed upon his 
face again the 
habitual quiet de- 
cision which shone 
there when, in his old quarters, 106 Royal Street, 
on December 23d, in answer to Major Villiére’s 
information that the English were at his planta- 
tion below the city, he said: ‘‘ By the Eternal, 
they shall not sleep on our soil!” Then, courte- 
ously taking a glass of wine with his visitor, he 
said, turning to his secretary and aides: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the English are below; we must fight 
them to-night.” 

And so stands Andrew Jackson to-day, guard- 
ian of Jackson Square—deliverer of New Orleans. 

Then came her capture by Farragut, in 1862 ; 
“‘ war,” in all its horrors of gutted buildings, in- 
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cendiarism, starving people and murdered inno- 
cence. Then Butler’s occupancy, Kellogg’s ad- 
ministration, Pinchback government, negro in- 
surrections, floods, crevasses and ‘‘ Mafia”; but, 
through it all, yea, back of it, through Lafitte’s 
piracies, Spanish Inquisition, yellow-fever scourges 
and gauntlet challenges, New Orleans has smiled 
and sung her “ Marseillaise,” has laughed, played 
her negro bands, hand organs, and had her “ pro- 
cessions ” and carnivals, her dals masqués and fish 
dinners at West End and Spanish Fort. Apropos 
of duels, there are some fine old stories of those 
‘Montague and 
Capulet’’ days. 
Most of them had 
their origin at the 
quadroon balls, or 
‘the gaming table, 
where a misstep 
against a pet corn, 
a “glance too 
strong, or a dance 
too long” with a 
favorite—or a 
“*sacre !” more per- 
sonal than general 
—furnished ample 
casus belli. French 
blood and Spanish 
blood mixed none 
too well, and cal- 
chemardes slept 
lightly in their 
jeweled — sheaths. 
““The Oaks,” and 
a place called ‘ Les 
Trois Capulins,” 
on the old Metairie 
road, were favorite 
places of meeting. 
On the former 
grounds was fought 
a notorious duel, 
between Bernard 
Marigny, a scion of 
one of the oldest 
Louisiana families, and M. Tissier, a prominent 
lawyer and ladies’ man. Marigny delighted in 
teasing his friend about his fastidiousness of 
dress and personal attractions, never losing an 
opportunity to throw up his hands in profound 
admiration and exclaim: ‘Ah! what a beau you 
are, Tissier! Mais, but I do so adore you!” In 


vain M. Tissier remonstrated, and finally his pa-- 


tience outstripped its virtue’s confines under the 
sting of such salutation in the ballroom, in the 
presence of ladies. Result—a challenge promptly 
given and as promptly accepted ; pistols for two 
ordered, and “‘ The Oaks” selected as the place of 
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meeting. At the hour agreed upon, when the com- 
batants stood facing each other, waiting the word 
to be given, Marigny’s face resumed the old ex- 
pression of adoration, and, throwing up his hands 
dramatically, he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes 
and voice: ‘Ah, how I admire you, men ami! 
Is it possible that I am so soon to make a corpse 
of Beau Tissier!’ Tablean—the opponents with 
urms about each other, and a bloody duel turned 
into a loving reconciliation ! 

Later, when Marigny was in the Legislature, 
and times were pretty hot between the Creoles 
and Americans, he chanced upon some contro- 
versy, more personal than political, with a big 
Georgian—an_ ex-blacksmith —named Humble. 
Being challenged by the hot-headed Creole, the 
Georgian was dumfounded. He refused to fight. 
“But,” remonstrated his friends, ‘‘you must; 
no gentleman can refuse.” ‘‘ But Iam no gen- 
tleman,” the honest Georgian said; ‘I am a 
blacksmith, and know nothing about this duel- 
ing business.” ‘But you will be dishonored if 
you refuse,” his friends still-urged. ‘‘ You have 
choice of weapons ; you can choose so as to favor 
yourself.” Reflecting » moment, the giant sent 
the following acceptance: 


_ ©T accept M. Marigny’s challenge, and, in accordance 
with my privilege, stipulate that the duel shall take place 
in Lake Pontchartrain, in six feet of water, sledge ham- 
mers to be used as weapons.” 


N.B.—M. Marigny was but five feet eight inches 
high, all nerve, no muscle. The giant was almost 
seven feet, and ‘‘raised on sledge hammers” ! 


sult thrown at even so impersonal a subject as the 
Mississippi River. The narrative is given almost 
verbatim from an old record of such affairs in the 
city. 

There appeared in New Orleans, about forty 
years ago, avery learned suvant and Academician, 
from whose opinion there was no appeal in sci- 
ence or art, known as the Chevalier Tomasi. 
Tomasi had published a paper on the hydraulics 
of the Mississippi. He proposed to change the 
current, restrict its boundaries, or stop the river, 
according to science and requirement. The ar- 
gument was dogmatic, dictatorial. The Academy 
of Sciences in Puris was declared as omnipotent 
in physics as the Sorbonne had been in ethics. 
Americans were an ignorant tribe, expelled from 
Europe for stupidity and other crimes. ... . It 
is natural that Creoles should grow tired of such 
remarks constantly hurled in their teeth. One 
day when Tomasi was descanting to a Creole 
gentleman upon the perfection of his “system,” 
etc., an interested bystander, also a Creole, re- 
marked that the Mississippi was a very head- 
strong stream, and that probably the basis of 
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calculation assumed for the smaller rivers of Eu- 
rope would not be found applicable to so mighty 
astream. At this the chevalier merely employed 
a gesture of contempt, followed up by the re- 
mark: “ How little you Americans know of the 
world! Know you that there are rivers in Eu- 
rope to which the Mississippi would be a mere 
frill!” To this the enraged Creole replied, with 
a toss of his glove in the chevalier’s face: ‘Sir, 
I will not allow the Mississippi to be insulted or 
disparaged by an arrogant pretender to knowl- 
edge like yourself.” A duel was the result, the 
chevalier being, as it was supposed, mortally 
wounded. But a few days later he appeared on 
the street, wearing what the surgeons call a “T 
bandage ” across his face. When asked about 
the affair, he answered : ‘‘ C’est rien! une égra- 
tignure seulement,” and, removing the bandage, 
showed a gash clear across the lips which had 
dared detract from the dignity of the Mississippi. 
Nothing daunted, however, the chevalier contin- 
ued : “I should have killed my antagonist but for 
the miserable character of your American steel. 
My sword, sir, doubled like lead; had it been a 
genuine calchemarde he would have paid the 
penalty of having brutally outraged the sensi- 
bilities of a French gentleman.” Ue here opened 
a discourse on the carbonization of iron, which 
could nowhere be properly effected except with 
the wood cut from a certain forest in France. 
The past clings to the present in New Orleans ; 
nay, bridging it locks hands with the future un- 
til everything is pregnant with triple significance. 


- The oldest house in the city still stands, and, 
Another remarkable duel was the result of an in- . 


defying damp and time, looks almost as new as 
it did a century and a half ago. It is and was 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, having served inter- 
regnums as Ursuline Convent and Statehouse of 
Louisiana. 

The old building previously referred to as 
*‘Sieur George’s” of Cable’s romance was the 
first four-story house built in the city. Poor old 
thing ! it is both ridiculous and pathetic now, in 
its smart new dress of pale-pink calcimine, 
through which its time-seared scars loom up like 
an old maid’s bones through an evening gown. 

The Royal Hotel is another landmark with a 
“paast.” It began its carcer as Old St. Louis Ho- 
tel, under which name it went through a thrilling 
succession of extravagant management and bank- 
rupt ownership, upon which it was pressed into 
service as temporary Statehouse, during the Kel- 
logg administration. It was also, for awhile, 
‘‘Tia Bourse de Maspero.” Wondrous tales it 
could tell, this modern commodious, decorous 
“European Hotel Royal,” of buds de société, bals 
travesti (the mest famous of which was given in 
honor of Henry Clay’s visit to New Orleans) ; of 
political wrangles, rallies, riots, sieges and plun- 
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der ; of Monte Cristo wagers of spend- 
thrift planters over their dominoes and 
. claret ; of midnight meetings of the 
press—when the Lousiana Advertiser, 
the Argus, the Bee, and St. Rome’s 
Courrier de Lousiane, rehashed to the 
eager inhabitants European news twenty 

days old. 
Club life has ever been a conspicuous 
and distinctive feature of New Orleans. 
The history of private, or ‘‘ close,” clubs 
*.dates back to 1832, and the days of gen- 
erous ‘‘mine host” Harvey Elkin and 
his hostelry on Bayou St. John, where 
now stands the Spanish Fort Hotel. 
Even here the ‘line of succession is 
| _ unbroken,” Elkinburg and the old 
| Elkin Club signifying. Warm climes, 
hot bloods, fine wines and bon vivantrie 
go hand in hand. New Orleans without 
her clubs would be ‘‘ Hamlet,” with the 
| mad Dane left out. 


And yet from their cellars comes forth 
An old vintage, cobwebbed and divine, 
Which opened, and quaffed, takes mighty 
sound heads 
Wool-gathering to heights Apennine : 
That betrays, in the most English wit, 
A flavor too Frenchy — bizarre ! 
' Putting twists on the tip of a cotton king’s 
| tongue 
Which have not the least business there. 


And their green-turtle soup—superfine / 
Their bruleau—beyond all compare ! 
Their claret (it’s smuggled, I'll wager, off 

‘* tramps" 
That ply between our coasts and fair 
Sunny Spain, and the vineyards of France)— 
Ports, Sauternes, Madeiras sun-kissed, 
And a champagne-frappé. whose bewildering 
wiles 
Not old Merlin himself could resist. 


So, New Orleans is a gumbo, and this 
is its historical recipe: Take (quantity 
ad lib.) Jean Baptiste Lemoyne de Bien- 
ville—French Canadians, deported gal- 
ley slaves, trappers and gold hunters, 
Jesuits, Ursulines, filles de la cassette, 
Natchez Indians, Creole gentlemen and 
French lords. Fontaineblean—Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa, Spanish troupes, Span- 
ish eyes, Spanish daggers. Don Alex- 
andro O’Reilly—Irish skins, blue eyes, 
Jrish wit. Don Andres Almonastro y 
Roxas — Titles, grandes dames, public 
improvements, ‘‘ society.” General Wil- 
kinson—Commerce, ‘free trade” ane 
** Kaintucks.” General Claiborne, and 
American possession. Mix well, and let 
simmer for a couple of centuries. 


SLUMBER SONG. 
By Lorp TENNYSON. 
To suEEP! to sleep! The long bright 
day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the 
day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they pass 
away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past 
be past! 
Sleep, happy soul, all life vl sleep at 
last ! 
To sleep! to sleep! 
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‘“ DEPOSITING HIS BURDEN ON THE BED, HE PROCEEDED TO REMOVE COAT AND VEST.” 


KIMBERLEY’S BLUNDER. 


By Mrs. Everett E, GANDOLFO. - 


«‘THERE’s a fire in the village,” said Kimber- 
ley’s butler, putting his head in the billiard 
room where Kimberley’s guest—his new son-in- 
law—sat dozing before the logs. ‘‘ We think it’s 
the Orphan Asylum. Everyone has gone to 
help. It makes a pretty blaze - 

“By Jove !” exclaimed the guest, awakening. 
‘This seems to be an evening of accidents.” 

Vol. XXXL, No. 6—42. 


A poor woman living near Beechwood had sent 
for her rich and kindly neighbors when her boy 
was brought home with a mangled leg. This was 
the other accident. This appeal for assistance 
could not be overlooked. Thus it happened that 
Kimberley’s daughter, Maud, and “Kimberley’s 
sister, Miss Susan, left Beechwood fifteen min- 
utes after Kimberley’s son-in-law, Redmond, 
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arrived. Kimberley himself had gone to Albany 
to meet his daughter Estelle. 

A few months before Estelle, while visiting an 
aunt in San Francisco, had married that hand- 
some young widower, Charles Redmond ; his two 
young children she had taken to her heart as her 
own. Mand’s illness had prevented the family 
from Beechwood crossing the continent to attend 
the wedding. Redmond, therefore, was a stranger 
to them all. 

A week before this story opens a dying kins- 
man had called Redmond East. His.wife fol- 
lowed him with the children, and to-day, Febru- 
ary 17th, she was to meet her husband at Beech- 
wood, and introduce him to her family. It had 
been arranged that Maud should drive to the 
station for Redmond. As she stepped from the 
carriage a gentleman was heard to ask for her 
father. It was the expected guest, of course. It 
never occurred to Maud that she might mistake 
another for her brother-in-law. So she advanced 
to meet the stranger with outstretched hand. The 
fact that his eyes were of an ardent blue, where- 
as those of Redmond had been described as black, 
she did not notice. During the drive conversa- 
tion had been impossible, for the wind blew 
swiftly over the Palisades, drowning their voices 
in the rush of keen air. 

Reaching Beechwood, the message was found 
from the mother of the injured boy. After de- 
murs and apologies, Aunt Susan and Maud de- 
parted for the village, leaving their guest to a 
solitary dinner. Mrs. Redmond and her father 
were expected at eleven o’clock. In the meantime 
the new son-in-law was left to amuse himself. 

He sat before the blazing logs until Robert 
interrupted his reverie. Arousing himself, he 
went with the servant to the open door. 

Clusters of throbbing stars were seen between 
the clouds hanging above the Palisades, while 
down by the river fierce forks of flame shot up 
to caper merrily against the background of hill 
and sky. , 

‘‘That’s quite a blaze; why didn’t you go ?” 
asked the guest. 

“T thought I'd remain and look after things.” 

*¢ We are alone in the house ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” ; 

‘*Umph !” said Kimberley’s son-in-law. ‘I 
hope no attack will be made on the silver.” 

During dinner he had noticed the superb col- 
lection of tankards, cups and salvers glittering on 
the sideboard. 

At this moment there was the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels. Both thought the ladies had 
returned. Instead of the vehicle holding the 
good Samaritans, a rickety conveyance from the 
station stopped before the door. The head of an 
old gentleman was thrust from the window. 


"Well, I had to bring the children myself. 
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“ Does Mr. Kimberley live here ?”’ demanded 
the héad. Being assured that he did, the head 
growled : ‘‘ Well, open the door.” 

This being done, a little old man stepped from 
the carriage with a bundle in his arms—a bundle 
which at once began to send forth sundry shrieks 
and gurgles. 

*There’s been an accident,” he began—(Kim- 
berley’s guest supposed he had come to ask shel- 
ter for an orphan) —‘‘and Mr. Kimberley and 
the mother of this young man ”— giving the 
bundle a shake as he spoke—‘‘ have crossed to 
the West Shore Road to meet their injured 
friend. As I was coming this way I promised 
to see that the children and nurse arrived safely 
—confound the nurse! I hope she’ll fall into a 
ditch. Shortly after Mr. Kimberley and the lady 
left us she gave me the slip—got off our train 
and onto the express which. had the right of way. 
She’s probably in New York now—confound her ! 
You'll 
find another inside,” he added. 

While Robert lifted a sleepy little maid from 
the carriage the old gentleman thrust his bundle 
into the arms of Kimberley’s guest, saying : 

‘*Good evening. I must be off.” 

And before another question could be asked 
he stepped into the carriage to vanish as suddenly 
as he had appeared. ’ 

The guest’s baby by this time had changed 
its gurgles to shrieks of rage. It kicked and 
squirmed, and twisted and turned, and screwed 
up its little face in a manner remarkable to see. 
It was undoubtedly a baby of great strength and 
energy, and Kimberley’s guest, following the 
servant into the house, was obliged to close the 
hall door with a backward kick, both arms being 
needed to hold the refractory blessing. 

‘sWell, what shall I do with it?” he de- 
manded. 

A strange question for a father to ask! the 
servant thought. 

“We'd best put ’um in your room,” panted 
Robert, who found a fat little girl a substantial 
burden. 

’ “In my room !” exclaimed Kimberley’s son-in« 
law. 

‘‘They’ll be best there, sir, I’m thinking, 
where their ma can see ’um directly she comes.” 

And Robert struggled upstairs with his burden, 

The guest could do nothing but follow. 

Searcely had the incongruous quartet gained 
the second floor when a voice was heard bawling 
the butler’s name in the hall below. 

“It’s Dick—Dick’s the gardener,” explained 
Robert. ‘‘ He’s come back from the fire for 
something ;” and without further parley he depos- 
ited the sleeping child on the bed and hastened 
downstairs. 
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Undecided what to do, Kimberley’s son-in-law 
stood holding the infant, who by this time was 
erying shrilly. The little girl on the bed had 
alzo awakened. 

‘“T want my mamma !” 
ovh—vo—vo—hh !” 

As she sereamed she kicked and rolled about 
among the pillows. The man was glad that cer- 
tain of his companions could not see him. Al- 
though in a bad temper, he felt for the sleepy, 
motherless and nurseless children. 

If he were to play’ the rele of babies’ nurse, it 
should not be in evening dress, he decided.  De- 
positing his burden on the bed, he proceeded to 
remove coat and vest. He even loosened his white 


she began. ‘ Ooh— 


tie. Then he set about making the children com- 
furtable. The first thing to do was to take off 


their cloaks. After infinite searching he found 
the buttons and pins, and cords and straps that 
held their outer garments, but the knotted lace 
strings of the baby’s cap were too much for mas- 
culine fingers. The poor baby tugged at them 
suggestively, growing red in the face with scream- 
ing. Finally, the man whipped out his knife 
and cut the lace and ribbons, to the relief of the 
wearer. 

That scamp Robert retired to a part of the 
house where the chamber bells could not be heard. 
“T[e’s their pa. He can look after ’um_ hisself,” 
he meditated as he smoked. 

At eleven o'clock the ladies returned. Robert 
followed them into the sitting room, to tell of the 
mecident and the arrivals. 

« An accident !—an aécident !—to whom ? 
manded Aunt Susan. 

“ That’s what I couldn't quite make out,” 
answered Robert, scratching his head. ‘‘ Before 
I could have a say the strange gentleman was in 
the carriage, Jim Benson whipped up them old 
nags of his, and away ie 

Ile was interrupted by a ring at the telephone. 
Maud exchanged ‘‘hollos” with the voice at the 
station. ‘‘There’s a message from father from 
Garrison’s,” she said. Three times did she re- 
quire th message repeated before informing her 
impatient aunt of its import. “I don't under- 
stand it,” she finally said, a frightened expression 
coming to her face. 

“Tf you'll be good enough to repeat it, perhaps 
I can assist you,” remarked Miss Susan, tartly. 

“Father wires that Estelle’s husband, Charles 
Redmond, was in a railway accident. He is un- 
hurt, and they all expect to arrive about mid- 
night.” 

“Estelle’s husband!” exclaimed Aunt Susan, 
“Why, he’s here already !” 

“ Yes um,” acquiesced Robert ; 
a-minding his babies.” 

*<Tt can’t be Estelle’s husband who's hurt,” said 


* de- 


‘he's upstairs 
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Aunt Susan. ‘But if it should prove to be, 
then who, pray, is upstairs ?” she added. 

There was silence. The three people looked 
at one another aghast, each thinking of a dozen 
incidents that suggested the presence of an im- 
postor in the honse, 

‘Perhaps there is some mistake,” hazarded 
Maud, 

‘Now I come to think of it heerfully,” an- 
nounved Robert, <I believe the strange gentle- 
man did say for sure that he who's injured is 
the babies’ pa.” 

Another silence, broken only by the tick-tock 
of the clock and the rush of the wind outside. 

‘Mand Kimberley! who have you brought 
into the house ?” cried Aunt Susan, wildly. 

Poor Maud turned pale, but did not answer. 

Julia, the ancient maid, had entered the room 
during the colloquy. She came forward with her 
mite of information. 

“‘T¥e's an imposer (impostor), mum, and we'd 
best turn him out. Before dinner, as I wuz 
passing his door, I saw him standing before the 
fire with what do you think held up before him 
at arm's length but one of Miss Estelle’s dress 
skirts that I took out o’ the trunk that came by 
express yesterday! When I saw that,” she con- 
tinued, ‘I just stood still and watched. Well, 
he turns it round and round and up and down, as 
though it wuz some strange critter, the like 0” 
which he'd never seen before. Then he bursts 
into a laugh, and sez: ‘How provoking there's 
no one in it!’ and he laughs and langhs. Now 
what do you think of that, mum ?” 

Miss Susan groaned. Maud blushed faintly. 

“(A thief or an escaped convict has probably 
been introduced into the house,” said Robert, 
drawing a long face. 

At this suggestion Julia shricked. This was 
followed by a door being violently slammed, prob- 
ably by ‘the wind, in the lower part of the house. 
A hundred cchoes were aroused in the big, empty 
entrance hall. The wind roared down the chim- 
ney, causing the lamp flame to splutter and 
dance. 

“*Send to Yonkers for the police, Robert,” 
Mis3 Susan finally found voice enough to say. 
“Ring the telephone. Tell Johnson that thieves 
—murderers are in the house, and that Mr. Kim- 
berley isaway. Ring at once.” 

This Robert did willingly. 

“IIo has those blessed babies !” groaned Julia. 

“‘He may strangle them to keep them quiet !” 
moaned Susan. 

««Nonsense, annt!” said her niece. ‘* Let me 
fetch them down. J’m not afraid,” she added, 
with a bravery she did not feel. 

To this Miss Susan would not listen. 

«Tl go up mvself,” she finally deciared, ‘and 
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seo if a few words from a woman and a Christian 
cannot turn this young man from his evil ways.” 

“I'll go with you, mum,” said Julia, also wax- 
ing bold. 

Marching from the room with the doughty 
Julia in her wake, she had half mounted the 
stairs when there was the noise of arrivals in the 
hall. Looking down, she saw her brother Kim- 
berley and her niece Estelle. With them was a 
gentleman—Charles Redmond, her niece's hus- 
band. Not a doubt now but they had been the 
victims of fraud. 

Instead of the look of welcome which should 
have enlivened the faces of Maud and Aunt 
Susan were expressions of anxicty and fear. 

Introductions, explanations and greetings fol- 
lowed, Miss Susan restraining herself from fall- 
ing on the neck of the second man who had 
been intrcduced this evening as Charles Red- 
mond, 

Mrs. Redmond thought at once of her step- 
children. ‘I will go to them,” she said. ‘I 
suppose they are in my old room—is a maid with 
them? To think that wretch Kate should desert 
them on the cars !” 

Aunt Susan and Maud looked at each other. 

“*Something very strange has happened,” fal- 
tered the younger woman. 

‘* Outrageous !” snorted the elder. 

Maud now addressed her sister’s husband : 

‘IT went to meet you——” 

“*T telegraphed that I wonld join Estelle——” 

«‘The telegram never reached me ; so I went to 
the station. There I found a gentleman asking 
for Mr. Kimberley ; I thought it was you, and— 
and——” 

“Out with it, Maud,” said her father. ‘* You 
got a snubbing for thinking it this young man 
here——” 

“‘Snubbing !” exclaimed Aunt Susan. ‘ ‘The 
wretch she addressed answered to the name of 
Charles Redmond. She drove him home, 
and. ” 

«‘ And Aunt Susan tried to kiss him when he 
arrived,” Maud could not resist adding. 

At this Robert and Julia began to snicker. 
Aunt Susan’s withered flesh crimsoned as she 
remembered her overtures of affection. 

Kimberley meanwhile was fuming. ‘So you 
picked up a stranger and brought him home. Of 
course you discovered your mistake immedi- 
ately ?” 

‘¢ He’s hero still,” stammered Maud. 

“*Up in Miss Estelle’s old room,” added Rob- 
ert. He did not doubt but the man had long 
since departed with something of value. 

“‘You said the children were in my room ?” 
faltered Mrs. Redmond. 

‘«Tle’s minding um, mum,” explained Robert. 
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‘¢The women folks were gone, and as he wuz the 
babies’ pa—leastwise I thought so then—they 
were put in there.” 

“This is dreadful!” cried Mrs. 
“©The man may be a kidnapper !” 

“Or a lunatic !” 

«« Or an escaped convict !” 

“Or a murderer !”—were simultaneously sug- 
gested. 

“You are evidently unfit to be left alone,” said 
Kimberley, looking sternly at his sister and Maud. 
‘Robert, go ask this person who he is. I’d like 
to know what the rascal has to say before I kick 
him out. What wines did you give him ?” 

«Pommery Sec and Chateau La Rose 776, sir.” 

““The deuce take you both !” cried his irate 
master. 

Robert soon returned. He had been more than 
loath to go, but he dared not refuse. ‘‘He wuz 
asleep on the soffy, sir,” he began, surprised at 
the information he had to give. ‘‘ And mighty 
cranky wuz he at being waked up.” 

“« The children ?” asked Mrs. Redmond. 

«‘A-tucked up as snug as two kittens. ‘My 
name’s Mr. Charles Redmond,’ sez he. ‘Mr. 
Charles Redmond’s downstairs,’ sez I, ‘and the 
family would like you to be moving on.’ ‘ What 
do you mean by that ?’ sez he.- ‘You ought to 
know yourself,’ sez I, ‘that this is no place for 
your pranks. You’ve fooled the ladies and gota 
good dinner, and now we’d like you to be moving 
on.’ ” 

«What did he say to ¢hat?” asked Miss Susan, 
excitedly. ; 

«©«Tf you weren’t Mr. Kimberley’s man I'd 
break: every bone in your body,’ sez he, getting 
up uncommon quick.” 

““ Well ?” some one queried. 

“Well, I thought I’d better be coming down.” 

At this ingenuous remark there was a general 
simile. 

“Tell him to come down at once !” now thun- 
dered Kimberley. ‘‘ No! on second thought I'll 
go up!” and, despite their objections, he strode 
upstairs. i 

As he disappeared two mounted policemen ar- 
rived, in response to the telephone call. Sliding 
from their steeds, they charged up the steps and 
into the hall, expecting to find desperadoes in 
possession of the house. Maud turned pale when 
she saw a pistol’s nozzle protruding from the 
pocket of one. 

More than twenty minutes passed, when voices 
pitched in an amicable key were heard. The 
surprise of the party in the hall can be imagined 
when Kimberley was seen descending the stair, 
his arm linked through that of the man they had . 
denounced as a thief, lunatic, or possible assassin. 

“‘You’re a pretty lot!” cried Kimberley, his 
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temper restored. ‘I’ve just been telling my 
young friend Raymond—Charles Arthur Ray- 
mond—how you first took him for my son-in-law, 
then for a cheat. What did you suggest he might 
be, Maud 2” 

‘Oh, father!" exclaimed the young girl, in 
confusion. 

«There's only one thing Raymond and I can- 
not agree on,” continued Kimberley, “I think 
my invitation to pass the night was for the 27th. 
He thinks it for to-day, the 17th.” 

“I'll look once more for the letter. Ah! here 
it is!” said the ex-burglar, son-in-law, thief, etc., 
producing an envelope from a remote pocket. 

Kimberley read the letter. “I’m in my do- 
tage,” he declared. ‘I can’t even write an invita- 
tion. Here it is—‘ Dear Raymond: Come to 
Beechwood for the 17th.’ You'll have to remain 
a weck, Ray, and give us a chance to make up 
for this bad treatment. Now there’s my sister 
Susan ; they say she first tried to kiss you, then 
she called you a thief.” 

“ Brother,” cried sister Susan, with dignity, 
“the unfortunate mistake, caused by your own 
carelessness, had best be forgotten.” 

“* Well, well, I suppose it had. Hello! what 
are vou two doing here ?” This to the policemen. 

Poor Mand had to explain their presence. 
Raymond's face fell when he learned that the 
officers had been summoned to arrest him. 

“You bear us no ill will, Raymond 2" Kimber- 
ley asked, after the men had been dismissed. 
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“None,” declared the young man, looking at 
Maud, who had not ceased blushing. Indeed, 
before supper was over he had almost forgotten 
the contretemps of the evening. He only remem- 
bered Maud’s dark eyes. 


* * * * * * 
February 1th has been left behind. It is now 
August. 


Behind Beechwood is a little hill. Here a sum- 
merhouse has been built. and in it Raymond and 
Maud are sitting. Bands of golden butterflies 
hover about them. The air is heavy with the 
sweetness of the garden. The wide, slow river 
gleams and glistens far below at the foot of the 
town, and the brazen sun hangs in a cloudless 
sky. The couple in the summerhouse are much 
engrossed in themselves. At this moment nature 
is for them but a convenient and picturesque 
background for the acting of a scene as old as 
the sphere. But not cntil the sun had sunk be- 
hind the Palisades did they apparently come to a 
satisfactary understanding. By this time Ray- 
mond ventured to seat himself near the young 
girl, so well had he progressed in his suit. After 
a long silence, in which they both looked very 
happy and perhaps a trifle foolish, Raymond 
asked : 

* You are glad that Idid not turn out to be 
your brother-in-law ?” 

“Yes,” answered Maud, archly. ‘I much 
prefer you in the rdle of a thief—of the thief 
who has stolen my heart.” 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. 
THE NEW EXPEDITION. 


By Joun LarrD WILSON. 


DvRINnG the last few years we have had numer- 
ous proofs that the spirit of exploration by land 
and sea is not dying out as time advances. On 
the contrary, it would seem as if it were gathering 
strength in proportion as the regions of the un- 
known become limited in number and narrowed 
in range. Latterly both land and sea exploration 
has been attended with very marked success, and 
some of the more important triumphs have been 
achieved in parts of the globe and in directions 
where success had long been deemed impossible. 

In Africa alone the discoveries of the last four 
years have far exceeded the discoveries of all the 
past. For centuries deemed impenetrable, the 
home of mystery, strictly and truly «The Dark 
Continent,” it has at last yielded to the stubborn 
will and irrisistible energy of the modern explorer, 
and light has been shed upon its darkest recesses. 


African mystery has become a thing of the past. 
Northern and Eastern Asia have been similarly 
penetrated, and extensively surveyed ; in South 
America, the head waters of the great rivers, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco and the Paraguay. In the 
regions more to the north success in the matter 
of exploration has been equally conspicuous. 
The mountain ranges of Alaska havé been trav- 
ersed and skillfully examined, and Mr. Hulme 
has done excellent work in Labrador. The icy. 
barriers of Greenland even have been overcome, 
and for the first time the island has been 
crossed, Mr. Nansen having accomplished the 
hazardous and laborious task of reaching Disco 
by an overland route from the east coast. Among 
the very latest successes is the discovery of a 
water route into the very heart of Siberia, two 
British merchant vessels with a steam tug hav- 
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ing gone, in the early fall of last year, through 
the Kara Sea, then up the broad estuary as far 
as Karaoul, and there making connection with 
river boats which had come down from Yeniseisk, 
some 1,500 miles further up the river; and al- 
though halting nineteen days at Karaoul, com- 
pleting the round trip to the London docks in 
eighty-three days in all. And in far-away Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea exploration and surveying 
have been conducted with energy and success. 
In the last-named place the British and the Ger- 
mans have worked harmoniously in their respect- 
ive spheres, and much credit is given to Count 
Pfeil and Dr. Zoller for their work on the island. 

As we have to record enterprise, energy and 
success in the immediate past, so we are encour- 
aced to look for similar enterprise, equal energy 
and success quite as marked in the immediate 
future. Great things are to be looked for in 
Africa, if the various European governments 
which have partitioned the continent among 
themselves will only do their duty. Self-inter- 
est will continue to spur the energies of Russia 
and Great Britain in Asia, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt that wherever exploration points to 
probable gain, either in actual pecuniary results 
or by making additions to our scientific knowl- 
edge, all civilized governments will continue to 
be active in their respective spheres. Ours is 
essentially an age of enterprise. We are witness- 
ing the fulfillment of the prediction, ‘‘ Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
It is at once a cause and an evidence of this spirit 
of geographical exploration that the general sub- 
ject has latterly been commanding increasing at- 
tention at the various seats of learning. It isa 
fact which is not without its significance that 
“* Readers in Geography ” have only recently been 
appointed at the two great English universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Among the enterprises which are already pro- 
jected, and which are likely to prove a feature of 
the present year and probably of some years yet 
to come, is the new expedition to the Antarctic 
Circle and South Pole. For many reasons it is 
gratifying that such an expedition has been pro- 
jected, and that it is to be carried out under 
auspices which justify .reasonable hopes of suc- 
cess. It is long since anything has been done 
in the way of Antarctic exploration. It was be- 
tween the years 1840-43 that Sir James Clark 
Ross made his three separate vovages with he 
Erebus and Trrrar, when he discovered and 
named Victoria Land, and since that time abso- 
Iutely nothing has been done. Half a century 
has thus elapsed since the last attempt was made 
to add to our stock of knowledge regarding the 
Antarctic regions. The fact is the more remark- 
able when we bear in mind the numerous expe- 


ditions and the enormous effurts and sacrifices 
which have been made from first to last, and par- 
ticularly during the long interval specially indi- 
cated, to give effect to certain schemes and to verify 
certain preconceived opinions regarding the North 
Pole and Arctic regions generally. It is perhaps 
no more than simple truth to say that, if advent- 
ure had not already spent itself on the Arctic re- 
gions, and if the conclusion was not all but reached 
that there was little more left to conquer—that al- 
most all had been done that could be done in the 
extreme North—we might not have heard even 
yet of revived interest in the Antarctic Circle. 
The projected expedition is to be of a joint 
character. It will be partly Australian ; it may 
be partly British ; and it will have the co-opera- 
tion of Sweden and Norway, through such men 
as Baron Nordenskidld, who seems to have 
reached the conclusion that there are no more 
laurels to win in the North, and his friend, Baron 
Oscar Dickson, the Norwegian millionaire. The 
preliminary arrangements, as well as the expedi- 
tion itself in all its details, are to be carried out 
under the direction of Baron Nordenskiéld ; and 
unless some unforeseen difficulties should present 
themselves the exploring party will set sail to- 
ward the end of the (present) summer. In its 
origin the scheme is Australian ; and it is not 
altogether new. It is rather the resumption of a 
scheme which was brought forward toward the 
close of 1887. It was the opinion of the Austra- 
lians that much good might result from what 
they called an ‘‘ Antarctic reconnoissance,” pre- 
liminary to an expedition for the thorough ex- 
ploration ‘of the Antarctic regions. So general 
and so unanimous was ‘this sentiment that the 
colonial governments had no difficulty in coming 
to an understanding on the subject. To give ef- 
fect to the scheme, it was agreed that the Aus- 
tralian colonies should contribute £5,000 ($25,000), 
on condition that a like sum should be given by 
the mother country. Sir Graham Berry was in- 
trusted with the mission of representing these 
views to the home government. The propossl 
was at first well received. The Colonial Office, 
the Royal Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society all lent encouragement to the enterprise. 
The feeling seemed to be that Australia had done 
well to think of the matter, and to give the in- 
itial proceedings so sensible and so practical a 
shape. - Her geographical position was such as to 


‘give her a special interest in the Antarctic re- 


gions. In the meantime her power was supreme 
in those far Southern seas ; and as future empire 
in those regions is promised her, it was well to 
look after her interests in time. It would not do 
for Australia to have any rival in the Antarctic, 
at least in that part of it which was on a line with 
her own territories. The Australians were, there- 
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fore, to be encouraged. Such was the prevailing 
sentiment in British scientific and government 
circles for a time. 

It was only fora time. Second thoughts soon 
began to have the ascendency. In January, 1888, 
the announcement was made by the Treasury offi- 
cials that they did not see their way to making 
the grant. The principal reason assigned was 
that the objects to be attained did not seem to 
justify the expenditure of even so small a sum. 


THE SHIPS ‘‘EREBUS” AND ‘‘ TERROR” (OF SIR JAMES 


The decision arrived at by the Treasury was the 
cause of much regret, both at home and in the 
Australian colonies. The colonial governments 
were greatly disappointed; and in some cases 
there was evidence of wounded feeling. In the 
mother country there were many who considered 
that the proposal which was made by Sir Graham 
Berry furnished a favorable opportunity for 
friendly co-operation in an important undertak- 
ing between the parent government and her Aus- 
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tralian children, and their regret was noi con- 
cealed when they found that the opportunity had 
been flung aside. There is good reason for be- 
lieving, however, that the reason given by the 
home or imperial government for refusing to 
entertain the Australian proposal was not the 
actual reason. The true reason, which gradually 
leaked out, was that the undertaking was too vast, 
even as a reconnoissance, to be entered upon with 
any prospect of success with so small an amount 
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of money as that suggested ; and whatever disap- 
pointment or irritation existed in scientific circles 
was the more easily removed because of the hint 
which was thrown out that Antarctic exploration 
might be taken up by the imperial government 
in the near future, and on ascale of magnitude 
corresponding to the interests at stake, and befit- 
ting the requirements of the situation. 

It is difficult to resist the conviction, when we 
take into consideration all the circumstances in- 
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separable from such an expedition—the necessary 
expenses, the possible risks and dangers—that the 
British Government acted wisely in refusing to 
enter upon such an enterprise on the conditions 
proposed. Granting that the initial experiment 
was to be only a reconnoissance, it is not easy to 


in such circumstances, would, therefore, only have 
been another name for an expedition; and an 
expedition of such a kind would have been un- 
worthy of the Australian colonies themselves, not 
to speak of the Australian colonies and Great 
Britain combined. What chances there now are 
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see how £10,000 could accomplish anything sub- 
stantial. Then why a reconnoissance at all ? 
Why waste money on a useless and really mean- 
ingless experiment ? Down, if we may use the 
expression, in such a connection, to well-known 
lines of latitude, the character of the sea and the 
location of the land are known. A reconnoissance, 


for increased funds we are not fully informed. 
It has been stated that the British Government is 
no longer unwilling to co-operate with the colo 
nies in the matter; and there is a presumption 
that, if money comes from this source at all, and 
if the expedition gives any signs of promise, the 
imperial government will not be found niggardly. 
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Private gifts have also been spoken of as likely 
to come in as aids to the enterprise. And, finally, 
Baron Nordenskidld and Baron Oscar Dickson 
are a host in themselves, the former on aceount 
of his special experience and matchless skill; the 
latter on account of his liberal hand and ap- 
parently bottomless purse. But for Dickson, 
Nordenskiéld would not have been able to accom- 
plish what he did accomplish in the regions of 
the North ; and in this new direction, where fresh 
triumphs may be won, he is less likely than ever 
to leave his friend without the sinews of war, if 
any necessity should arise, and an appeal were 
made for assistance. 

The revival of the scheme of 1887 is, it is under- 
stood, largely due to Baron Nordenskidld. The 
Australians had never wholly given up the proj- 
ect. <Althongh discouraged, they never aban- 
@sned hope. The great Swedish explorer, who 
had been resting on his laurels since he had ac- 
complished the Northeast Passage in 1879, was 
in something like semi-despair because he had no 
more worlds to conquer. His mind had already 
been turned to the Antarctic Sea, and in conjunc- 
tion with Osear Dickson he had formulated a 
scheme. It was in these circumstances his atten- 
tion was called to the defeated project of the 
Australians. A correspondence was opened, and 
as the result co-operation was agreed upon. It is 
not to be denied that the Australian colonists 
have been fortunate, singularly fortunate, in se- 
curing the co-operation of such a man as Nor- 
denskidld. It is not only that he is an accom- 
plished scientific observer, skilled by long experi- 
ence in ice navigation, and capable of making 
the most of the means at his disposal—it is also 
that suceess has become so much associated with 
his name that he inspires almost absolute con- 
fidence. The public as well as his own men have 
faith in him; and although we are not yet in full 
possession of all the details of the new expedition, 
we belicve we only state the fact when we say that 
the conviction prevails among those best ac- 
quainted with the man, and with the work to be 
done, that success, so far as success is possible, 
cannot fail to attend any Antarctic exploration 
enterprise with which Nordenskiéld may be con- 
nected. 

It scems almost like a work of supererogation 
to offer details regarding the life and work of the 
great Swedish explorer. But as we are willing 
to bear in mind the ordinary as well as the edu- 
cated reader, a brief sketch of the man and his 
work may be helpful toward an understanding of 
his fitness for the new task with which his name 
is associated. and of the hopes which are enter- 
tained of his success. He was born at Helsing- 
fors, the capital of Finland, November 18th, 
1832, and came of a family long eminent in con- 
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nection with scientific pursuits. Ile studied first 
in the Gymnasium at Borgo, and afterward at the 
University of Helsingfors, science principally 
claiming his attention, In 1851 he commenced 
his Arctic experience by accompanying Torell to 
Spitzbergen. On his return he was nominated 
Director of the Riks Museum at Stockholm, but 
in 1861 he went again with Torell to Spitzbergen, 
their object being to obtain the measurement of 
an are of the meridian. Three years later this 
measurement was completed. In 1868, having 
organized a fresh expedition, he set out in the 
government steamer Sofia. and was successful in 
reaching the latitude of 81° 42’, a latitude only 
exceeded by Hall and Nares. In 1872 we find 
him in the Polem, accompanied by two tenders. 
During this expedition he and his companions 
suffered much, and it was not until July of the 
following year that they were rescued from their 
winter quarters, Mussel Bay, on the north coast 
of Spitzbergen. After having grown tired of 
home life again, he turned his attention to Si- 
berian exploration, and in 1875 he sailed through 
the Kara Sea, and ascended the Yenisei in a 
small boat, returning home overland. After a 
flving expedition to the Philadelphia Exhibition 
he repeated the experiment, but this time came 
back from the Yenisei by sea. He thus in a 
sense paved the way for the more complete vic- 
tory which was achieved this last year mainly 
through the persevering labors of the British 
Captain Wiggins. Nordenskidld had by this time 
become hopeful of being able to accomplish the 
Northeast Passage. Aided and encouraged by 
the King of Sweden, Oscar Dickson and M. Si- 
biriakoff, he set out in the Teva. She was the 
first vessel to double the most northern point in 
the Old World, Cape Tchelvaskin. Having win- 
tered in Behring Straits, she was free again in 
July, 1879, and on September 2d she had reached 
Japan. On his return he was loaded with hon- 
ors, and in April, 1880, he was created a baron. 
Not yet fifty-nine years, in full vigor of mind and , 
body, capable, courageons, and rich with the very 
experience which is needed, he is the man above 
all others at the present time fitted to take charge 
of an Antarctic expedition. 

It has already been stated that the original 
Australian scheme contemplated only a recon- 
noitring cruise around the Antarctic region. It 
has also been seen that it was this limited pur- 
pose which led the British Treasury Department 
to throw cold water on the enterprise in the early 
part of 1888. It is now understood that the scope 
of the enterprise has been greatly enlarged, and 
that a vigorous effort will be made to take ad- 
vantage of what has already been done,.to surpass, 
if possible, all that has been done by previous ex- 
plorers, and so to enlarge our knowledge of the 
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character and conditions of the regions around 
the South Pole. A mere reconnoitring cruise, as 
I have said already, would be of little, if, indeed, 
of any, value. Of these regions we know but lit- 
tle. Of the region in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Pole we know nothing. Whether 
there is land in the immediate Polar region, or 
whether it is one solid mass of ice, we cannot tell, 
and so far as explorers have been able to pene- 
trate bevond the outer line of the Antaretic Cir- 
cle, they have been unable, from anything they 
have seen, to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions 
as to how it may be nearer the Pole. We know 
that there is abundance of ice, but whether the 
ice barriers which have been encountered indicate 
corresponding stretches of coast we cannot tell. 
Of the character of the temperature. of the air 
and water, of the pressure of the atmosphere, of 
the snowfall and rainfall, of the fauna and flora, 
beyond a given line, we know absolutely nothing, 
and the little that is known up to the limit of 
exploration is just enough to make us eager to 
know more. There are those who believe that a 
great ]and mass or continent covers the South 
Polar area, but that has yet to be proved. It is 
quite manifest, therefore, that an Antarctic ex- 
pedition, if it is to acvomplish anything satisfac- 
tory, is to be no trifling affair. It means brain, 
nerve, courage, endurance, and what is necessary 
to give all these opportunity and fair play—money. 
Former expericnee has shown the danger to which 
ships are exposed in those tempestuous regions 
from closing icebergs. The ship, or ships, if there 
are to be more than one, must be strong. The un- 
derstanding is that steam will be made use of-in 
this expedition. It will be the first time that 
steam has been used in Antarctic waters. It will 
be necessary to leave a party of observation for at 
least one whole year, and this will imply the leayv- 
ing of an adequate supply of provisions, of cloth- 
ing, of Norwegian snowshoes, of sledges, of scien- 
tific instruments for taking observations, and of 
much else besides absolutely necessary in the cir- 
cumstances ; all of which, of course, means money. 
In view of all this we have just to bear in mind 
that Nordenskiéld is to make out all the plans, 
and that if he sees the end from the beginning 
there ought to be no cause for fear or distrust. 
The presumption is that he is satisfied that the 
needed funds will not be wanting. 

In order to have a full and something like an ac- 
curate appreciation of the importance which is at- 
tached to this projected expedition, it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of what has been already 
attempted and accomplished in the same diree- 
tion. The story, if fully told, would be long, nor 
would it be devoid of interest. But as we are 
concerned at present mainly with results, if is 
the less necessary that we should enter into elab- 
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orate details. Sinee the time of Parmenides, an 
Elean Greek who flourished about the middle of 
the fifth century B.c., and who is credited with 
having first tanght that the earth was globular 
in shape and the centre of the system, many and 
peculiar theories have prevailed regarding the 
distribution of land and water. One of these 
theories, which long commanded belief. was that 
avast continent extended from the South Pole 
up into the Pacifie as far as the Equator. It was 
not till the eighteenth century was far advanced, 
and until Captain Couvk made his famous voyages 
round the world, that the belief was finally dis- 
pelled. Explorers had been at work in those 
Southern waters long before Cook’s time: As 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth century 
expeditions were sent to the far Sonth from two 
separate Peruvian centres. It is believed that 
the land which we now call Australia was known, 
partially. at least, to the Portuguese early in the 
seventeenth century, and ata still earlier date to 
the Chinese. It was touched on the north coast 
by the Dutch vessel Daryren, in 1606. About 
the same time, it is believed, the Arctic Circle 
was first approached by the ship Good News, one 
of a fleet under the Duteh Admiral Mahu.  Be- 
tween 1618 and 1822 the Duteh made frequent 
visits to the Australian coasts, to the west and 
southwest. Tasman coasted South Australia, and 
discovered what he called Van Diemen’s Land, in 
1642; and in the same vear he sighted New Zea- 
land. Dampier explored the north and west 
coasts of Australia in 1684-1690; and in 1697 
Viaming discovered and named the Swan River. 
These explorations and discoveries, all of them of 
great importance, left the question of the conti- 
nental land mass from Pole to Equator un- 
touched. For aught any of the explorers yet 
knew, the Australian Continent might stretch, if 
not to the Pole, at least far within the outer lim- 
its of the Antarctic region. 

It was not, as I have said, until Captain Cook 
appeared on the scene that the question was 
finally and satisfactorily solved. Cook, who was 
born in 1728, and who went to sea at a very early 
age, had already acquired large experience and 
won distinetion when, in 1768, he took command 
of the Bndeavor and sailed for the Southern Pa- 
cific. having on board such men as Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Green and Dr. Solander, the object 
of the expedition being to make an observation of 
the transit over the face of the sun. The place 
of destination and of observation was Tahiti. It 
was reached on April 13th, the year following. 
The main object of the expedition having been 
successfully accomplished, Cook sailed from Ta- 
hiti, July 13th, for New Zealand, which had not 
been touched at by Europeans for a century and 
a quarter; and after exploring the coast for some 
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six months, he turned his prow westward, and 
took possession of what he called New Holland, 
now Australia, in the name of Great Britain. 
Having determined that New Guinea was not part 
of Australia, as some believed, he continued his 
voyage by way of Java, Batavia and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and anchored in the Downs, June 
12th, 1771. Cook had proved by this voyage that 
neither Australia nor New Zealand belonged to 
the Southern Continent, if such continent existed. 
So far, therefore, the supposed Southern Conti- 
nent was shorn of its dimensions. But there was 
still a prevailing belief in tho existence of a larger 
land mass more to the south ; and a second voy- 
age was arranged for the discovery of what was 
called Terra Australis Incognita. Two vessels 
sailed from Plymouth, July 13th, 1772, the Reso- 
lution and the Adventure, Cook in command of 
the former and Captain Furneaux in command 
of the latter. Three years were consumed by this 
voyage, during which Cook and his companions 
traversed some 20,000 leagues of sea, had pene- 
trated as far south as 71° 10’, and had sailed 
round and round the Antarctic Circle. They had 
failed, however, to find any land south of the 
50th parallel. Great work, however, had been 
done. The forms of New Zealand, New Caledo- 
nia and other Australian lands had been deter- 
mined ; important scientific discoveries and col- 
lections had been made ; and the image of the 
great Southern Continent had, for the time at 
least, and in the estimation of many, been demol- 
ished. On Cook’s subsequent career, and on his 
cruel and untimely death, we are not called upon 
to dwell. It is enough for our present purpose to 
record that he seriously modified an opinion which 
had prevailed for some 2,000 years. 

There was after this a lull in the history of 
Antarctic exploration—a lull which lasted many 
years. A conviction had grown that nothing was 
to be accomplished in those Southern seas, and 
that further efforts in that direction would in- 
volve a useless waste of men and money and time. 
There were those, however, who held a contrary 
opinion. To some minds there are attractions 
in the apparently impossible as well as in the 
dangerous. Exploration in the Antarctic Sea of- 
fered both attractions; and as there were still 
those who had a lingering faith in the Terra 
Incognita, expeditions were again organized, and 
sent to the far South early in the present cent- 
ury. Bellinghausen, a Russian navigator, in 1819 
penetrated as far south as 70°, and two years 
later he discovered and named Alexander’s Land 
and Peter’s Land. In the same year the Amer- 
ican Palmer discovered the land to which, by way 
of indicating his appreciation of American sov- 
ereignty, he gave his own name. In 1822-24 
Weddell advanced three degrees further south 
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than Cook, reaching 74° 15’; but with the ex- 
ception that he reported having noticed an open 
sea still more to the south his discoveries were 
of little value. In 1831 Biscoe sailed for the Ant- 
arctic, and before 1833 he had discovered and 
named Enderby Land, Graham Land and Kemp 
Island. Balleny, in the Zliza Scott, a schooner 
from New Zealand, discovered and named Sa- 
brina Island, in 1839. An American expedition, 
consisting of five vessels and a storeship, was or- 
ganized in 1838, and placed under the command 
of Captain Wilkes, with instructions to proceed, 
for surveying purposes, to the South Pacific. In 
January, having penetrated within the Antarctic 
Circle, Wilkes came upon what he thought, not 
without reason, constituted a continuous coast 
line ; but the ice barrier being impenetrable, and 
extending from eight to twelve miles, made close 
and, therefore, satisfactory investigation impossi- 
ble. In the same year D’Urville, the French ad- 
miral, made a similar discovery, and was hindered 
from making observations by the same causes. 
D’Urville discovered and named the two islands 
which are known as Adelie and Clarie. Wilkes, 
although he discovered no islands, observed what 
he believed to be sand at various points. On the 
whole, the reports of the American and the 
Frenchman rather encouraged the hope that the 
discovery of land on a large scale might yet re- 
ward some more fortunate explorer. Success, 
however, so far, had been grievously dispropor- 
tioned to Inbor and sacrifice. 

Of all the later explorers who have endcavored 
to bring light out of darkness in the Antarctic 
regions, the palm must be given to Sir James 
Clark Ross. Ross had peculiar qualifications for 
the work—qualifications arising from family in- 
stincts and from special training. Of a Wigton- 
shire family, he was nephew of that Sir John 
Ross whose name is inseparably associated with 
Arctic exploration, making his first Northern ex- 
pedition in 1818, in association with Sir Edward 
Parry, and his last in 1851, in quest of Sir John 
Franklin. His nephew, who had entered the 
navy at the early age of twelve, accompanied Sir 
John in his two voyages in search of a Northwest 
Passage ; and in the interval between them he ac- 
companied Parry in three Arctic voyages. In 
1834 he was promoted to the rank of post-captain 
for his services during the second voyage of Sir 
John. The British Admiralty had decided on an 
Antarctic expedition, the object of which was 
largely scientific. James Clark Ross was placed 
in command. Among those who were to accom- 
pany him in the interests of science was Dr. Jo- 
seph Hooker, who afterward turned his experi- 
ence to such excellent account. The expedition 
comprised two vessels—the Hrebus and the Ter- 
ror—Ross being in command of the first, and 
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Captain Crozier being in command of the second. 
The expedition continued its work for over three 
years, Ross making three separate voyages inside 
the Antarctic Circle. During the course of their 
explorations he collected a vast and valuable 
body of information relative to navigation, me- 
teorology, geography, zoology and botany. But 
what was at the time, at least, considered more 
important, he had discovered what was supposed 
to be the hitherto unknown Antarctic Continent. 
He traced the coast from latitude 71° to latitude 
78° 10’, the nearest approach to the South Pole 
yet made by any explorer. The features of this 
newly discovered land were its numerous eleva- 
tions, two lofty mountains—one of them an active 
yolearo—and a great ice wall. To the land Ross 
gave the name Victoria; to the volcanic mount- 
ain, which rises some 12,000 feet high from the 
surrounding snow and ice, he gave the name of 
Erebus; to the lesser mountain he gave the 
name of Terror; and the smaller elevations he 
named, respectively, Ross, Crozier, Sabine and 
Murchison. Ross had just reason to be proud. 
He had not only distanced all competitors, and 
approached within 160 miles of the South Mag- 
netic Pole—he had discovered a vast land mass, or 
what seemed such, in those hitherto inaccessible 
regions, with a giant volcanic mountain in full 
play. Whether the land which he named Vic- 
toria is a continuous land mass, or whether what 
seemed continuous land is only a series of ice- 
bound islands, isa problem which remains to be 
solved. It ig undeniable, however, that the dis- 
covery made by Ross revolutionized the sentiment 
which had been created by Cook, and which had 
not been affected by any of the intervening ex- 
plorers. That land does exist in the immediate 
neighborhood of the South Pole is no longer ques- 
tioned ; but, of course, thc idea of a continent 
must be abandoned. 

In his third voyage Ross verified the discoveries 
of D'Urville, but found the islands to be of in- 
considerable magnitude. On his return home ho 
published *‘ Voyage of Discovery and Rescarch in 
the Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the 
Years 1839-43 ; with Plates and Wovdeuts.” The 
story had all the charms of a romance. Of course 
he was made the hero of the hour, and as such 
loaded with honors. Fellowships of learned so- 
cieties, home and forcign, were showered upon 
him ; he was made a D.C.L. of Oxford, and was 
knighted by Her Majesty the Queen. 

There nave been two later expeditions—that of 
Captain Moore, in the Pagoda, in 1845, and that 
of the Challenger, in 1873-74. Moore was sent out 
to make magnetic explorations in directions other 
than those in which they had been made by Ross. 
Moore found the usual ice barrier in cast longi- 
tude 39° 30', and south latitude 68°. By changing 
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his course he managed to get as far south as 73° 
south latitude. The Challenger, under Captain 
Nares, had much the same experience as the Pa- 
goda. On the 11th of February, 1874, she en- 
countered enormous icebergs, rising from 2v0 to 
700 feet high, which made further progress im- 
possible. The most southerly point reached wis 
60° 58’. Nothing has happened to raise a ques- 
tion a3 to the value or accuracy of Ross’s work. 

It is now time to inquire what has been the 
actual value of these various expeditions. The 
extent and character of the land discoveries have 
been indicated as we have advanced. A contin- 
uous land mass, or continent, stretching from the 
Equator to the Pole, was long since proved to be 
no more than a vain imagination. That within 
the Antarctic Circle land exists has also been 
proved beyond contradiction ; but, as I have said 
already, it remains to be established by direct and 
prolonged observation whether the land discov- 
ered by Ross is a continuous mass or only ice- 
bound islands. That there is land nearer to the 
South Pole than Victoria Land is believed by 
many; but it is a belicf founded on conjecture 
rather than on fact. Much as Ross accomplished, 
he had not by any means completed the needed 
work. A large extent of surface within the Ant- 
arctic Circle remains to be explored. With regard 
to the fauna and flora, the discoveries have been 
of some value, but limited in range. No trace of 
man has been found in these extreme Southern 
regions ; but in some of the islands deer of vari- 
ous kinds have been found, also the musk ox, the 
fox, and other animals, such as were found in the 
extreme regions of the North. Fish are abun- 
dant. The botanical specimens collected so far 
have. not been of a nature to justify any general 
conclusion. Of the geology of the region we know 
practically nothing. It will thus be seen that 
facts are much in demand. In connection with 
the International Polar observations of 1883, a 
German party was stationed in South Georgia, 58° 
south, far to the southeast of the Falklands. Val- 
uable observations were made, but they can be of 
real service only when compared with observa- 
tions made further south. It would be of the 
utmost interest to know more of the fossil plants, 
if such there be in the Antarctic land. Much 
light would come from geological investigation 
generally. Greenland, we know, had, in the ter- 
tiary age, acclimate not unlike that of the South 
of Europe; and there are many who believe that 
the primitive home of man, and, indeed, of all 
life, was in the Polar regions. What has brought 
about the change ? A fuller knowledge of the 
geoogy of the Antarctic would help us to answer 
the question. 

There is need, it will thus be seen, for a new 
Antarctic expedition. There is needed work to 
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be done. It is gratifying, therefore, to know that 
interest in such work is reviving. In addition to 
this joint expedition of which Nordenskidld is to 
be the directing head, we learn that Dr. Neu- 
mayer, of the German Naval Observatory, and an 
enthusiast in Antarctic exploration, is having two 
ships built, at his own expense, for exploration in 
the regions of the South Pole. Interest in the 
meantime centres in the joint expedition, all the 
more so that by general consent the great Swedish 
explorer is the man of all others, at the present 
time, best qualified to follow in the footsteps, and 
take up the unfinished work, of Cook and Wilkes, 
and D’Urville and Sir James Clark Ross. 


LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA ON ANT- 
ARCTIC EXPLORTION, 


In a recent newspaper letter, Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, referring to the enormous “ice 
cap” which covers the Antarctic Continent, says: 
‘‘Alongside it even the great mer de ylace of 
Greenland—which the popular mind usually con- 
ceives to be the largest known glacial mass—is 
but a mere boreal bagatelle. Calculations, based 
on known glacial phenomena, vary between three 
and twelve miles for the depth of the centre of 
this great South Polar ice cap ; while the terminal 
fronts of the mass debouching on the coasts of 
the great Southern sea by ice cliffs many hundreds 
of feet in depth as scen by Antarctic navigators 
are thrust forward at a rate of speed somewhere 
between 1,000 and 1,500 feet yearly. Glacial 
physics can nowhere be studied with so much ma- 
terial at hand for the purpose and to such an 
advantage as in the known and unknown ice 
fields and ice mountains of the Antarctic regions. 
Nordenskidéld is a technical scientist and original 
investigator in just such spheres of research, and 
his forthcoming expedition ought to be prolific 
of valuable results therein. 

«‘T have spoken elsewhere of the Antarctic 
Continent in a somewhat skeptical way, as if the 
few facts hardly warranted such a title; but, in 
connection with this, it should be said that there 
are a number of things pointing to the probabil- 
ity of such a continent, a settlement of which 
would be of no mean value to science. The evi- 
dences of the sciences therein may be more tech- 
nical than of popular interest, but they point in 
the same general direction, and from them is de- 
duced the fact ‘which absolutely involves the exist- 
ence of an extensive Antarctic land—a land which 
must have been clothed with varied vagetation, 
and been alive with beasts, birds and _ insects.’ 
Mr. Blandford, the president of the Geological 
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Society of London, in his annual address, recently 
delivered, tells us that ‘a growing acquaintance 
with the biology of the world leads naturalists to 
a belief that the higher forms of terrestrial life 
originated during the mesozoic period, still farther 
to the southward ; that is to say, in the lost Ant- 
arctic Continent for the traces of which we desire 
to seek.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the much heavier ice condi- 
tions and the natural inference therefrom that 
the climatic conditions are severer in the Ant- 
arctic than the North Polar regions, Maury is in- 
clined to think—for complex meteorological rea- 
sons, which are too long and technical to describe 
here—that the climate of the South Polar area is 
milder than that of the North. The relative dif- 
ference between the two Polar climates will be 
greater than that between a Canadian and an 
English winter. ‘The true character of the cli- 
mate of this region is one of the problems await- 
ing solution,’ says Griffiths, of Australia, ‘and 
whatever its nature may be, the area is so large 
and so near to us that its meteorology must have 
a dominant influence on the climate of Australia; 
and on this fact the value of a knowledge of the 
weather of these parts must rest.’ 

“The general value of magnetic surveys I 
could not discuss at length here, but assuming 
their great value from the time and money de- 
voted thereto by eminent scientists and liberally 
disposed governments, [ would here insert the 
conclusions of Captain Craik delivered to the 
British Association, that ‘great advantage to the 
science of terrestrial magnetism would be derived 
from a new magnetic survey of the Southern 
Hemisphere, from the parallel of 40° south as far 
toward the geographical pole as possible.’ 

‘‘ Much information might also be obtained re- 
garding the aurore of the South Polar regions, 
or the Aurora Australis. 

«‘But I know I am traveling on safe popular 
ground when I can commend the undertaking 
from a commercial or ‘practical’ standpoint. 
In the way of possible commercial returns there 
are many signs of a hopeful character, while the 
certainties are. reduced to the very important one 
of whale fishery. Two Scotch whalers who have 
studied the question from the practical side of 
personally seeing the rapid decline of the North 
Polar whale fisheries, say: ‘‘ We think it ia es- 
tablished beyond doubt that whales of a species 
similar to the right, or Greenland, whale, found 
in high Northern latitude, exist in great num- 
bers in the Antarctic seas, and that the establish- 
ment of a whale fishery within that area would 
be attended with successful and profitable re- 
sults.” 
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THE ENGLISH FANTAIL WAGTATL.— 


‘‘ THE BLOW, DELIVERED WITH ALL HIS HERCULEAN 
STRENGTH, DELIVERED IN THAT SINGLE MOMENT 
OF INTENSE PASSION, LANDED UPON THE IN- 
SULTER’S NECK JUST BELOW THE EAR.” 


JOHN MAGGS, BARBARIAN. 


By Scotr CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER LV. 


Iv was not far from six o’clock when, after his Mr. Doggles was not the patron of a first-class 
interview with Bramley Croft, Mr. Timothy Dog- hotel, and the edifice toward which he had 
gles arrived at the door of the Blackbird. turned his steps was not of a strikingly gorgeous 
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exterior. It was a low, two-story structure, built 
of wood, and located in one of the humbler 
streets of Helmshear. Above the doorstep, a 
large red lantern was suspended in a tall, iron 
frame, on the apex of which was perched a bird 
of very sorrowful aspect—a wooden effigy, which, 
in certain sheltered spots, had faint indications 
of once having been gilded, but which, viewed as 
a whole, had faded in wind and weather to a 
dingy black, and presented an appearance very 
much as if, having become disgusted with its 
emblazoned coat of former days, it had volun- 
turily assumed a color more typical of the biped 
which it is presumable it was supposed to repre- 
sent. Upon the door was screwed a black, 
wooden plate, lettered in white, and which in- 
formed the stranger about to enter that the 
owner, lessee, or, at least, landlady, was one 
Widow Quigley. Why Mrs. Quigley had the 
plate lettered “Widow Quigley ” is open to 
query ; possibly she thought a Jone woman would 
naturally be the recipient of a greater degree of 
courtesy from the guests, who were mostly males ; 
or perhaps she desired them to be informed of 
the fact that she was once more in marriageable 
state. Be that as it may, Widow Quigley was a 
very worthy woman. The long street was nar- 
row and illy kept, and many of the houses and 
buildings presented a worn and faded, if not to 
say dilapidated, appearance. 

That the door of the Blackbird was closed 
when Mr. Doggles arrived is a circumstance 
which would have in no way disconcerted him 
had his hands been unemployed ; but, by some 
means, since his parting with Mr. Croft, he had 
accumulated a formidable load of packages and 
bundles of various dimensions, the retaining of 
which claimed both hands and arms. Unable, 
therefore, to readily open the door, he bestowed 
upon it a resounding kick, which seriously 
threatened its dislodgment, and turned to gaze 
through a narrow window at his right. A face 
quickly appeared, and the sound of a ringing 
peal of laughter reached the ears of the waiting 
Doggles, who smiled complacently. 

The door was almost immediately opened by a 
laughing girl of some eighteen summers—and I 
presume as many winters, if there could be a 
winter time to the blithesome spirit which 
sparkled in her roguish, laughing eyes, and 
glowed on her fresh, dimpled cheeks. 

“Why, Tim!” she cried, her words and 
laughter like the sweet ringing of silver bells ; 
‘‘what have you got ?—or, rather, what haven’t 
you got ? If it was Christmas time, I’d say you’d 
been to a tree !” 

“ Being as “ow it’s not Christmas time, and be- 
ing as ow I’ve not been to a tree,” said Doggles, 
entering the house with an air of assumed of- 
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fense—which assumption was most apparent, in 
the waggish gaze which he bestowed upon the 
laughing girl as he deposited his packages upon 
the table—*‘and, moreover, being as’ow I’m a 
regular patron o’ this h'establishment and pays 
my weekly board in h’advance, it appears to me 
as “ow it would be werry much in h’accordance 
with your position as the daughter o’ Land- 
lady Quigley if you h’admitted a guest without 
laughing in ’is face, and acquired the ’abit of 
controlling your curiosity. The w’ich remarks J 
only h’offer as suggestions.” 

“«Mr. Timothy Doggles,” cried the girl, good- 
naturedly, though a little piqued, ‘‘I’d be angry 
if you cast such insinuations in the presence of a 
third party, for you know they are groundless ; 
but as for you, Mr. Doggles, I know yon, 5nd let 
me tell you—which I wouldn’t if that third party 
was about—that your weekly board is a month 
overdue ; and as to informing me what’s in those 
bundles, you couldn’t help so doing if you tried, 
for you can’t keep a secret—I speak from ex- 
perience.” 

And Mollie Quigley, resting both hands upon 
the table, glared, innocently fierce, across it at 
Mr. Doggles, who burst into a peal of laughter, 
which was echoed from the adjacent kitchen 
where the Widow Quigley was at work. 

“It’s as ’ow I’m thinking you’re more than ‘alf 

right, Mollie, dear,” said Doggles, throwing her 
a kiss, which she feigned to dodge, and tossing 
his cap into a chair behind him. ‘ But the 
fact h’is, I’m so ’ighly tickled by w’at ’as oc- 
curred, it’s as ow I’m going to take you into my 
confidence—h’open h’up my ’art, Mollie, as it 
were.” 
‘¢ What is it, Tim ?” asked Widow Quigley, ap- 
pearing from the kitchen, her fat arms bare to 
above the elbows, and her round face glowing, as 
if fresh from a contest for color with the fiery 
coals over which she had been at work; “ what 
is it that it’s all about ?” 

“Patience, ma,” langhed Mollie. 
he h’opens h’up his ’art !” 

“Widow Quigley,” said Doggles, with sndden 
gravity, “it’s as ’ow this h’infant o’ yours is 
werry much in need o’ discipline; I thinks as 
7ow the wich wonld ‘ave a werry salutary ef- 
fect. The fact h’is—and I’ve been summut sur- 
prised at the inwite’s not coming before, though 
better late than never, as the ’angman said to ‘is 
waiting victim—the fact h’is, I’m inwited to at- 
tend the swaree.” 

“What !” shrilly screamed both his hearers ; 
and fat Widow Quigley found herself obliged to 
sit, so great was her laughter, and Mollie added, 
with difficulty: ‘Oh, Tim! you !—invited to 
the grand party !” 

‘«Tt’s as “ow the h’idea seems to be werry con- 
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ducive of “ilarity,” remarked Doggles, with ludi- 
crous gravity. 

<«Tim—Tim ! can’t you take me in with yon ?” 
cried Mollie, clapping her hands, and regarding 
the affair as one of Mr. Doggles’s frequent jests. 

Tim regarded her with a grotesque expression 
of insufferable regret. 

** Mollie, it’s as ’ow there’s no ’ooman on the 
face o’ the h’earth I’d sooner ’ave along than you ; 
but, Mollie, it’s as ’ow my h’inwite don’t include 
a lady, so h’I’ll ’ave to be precluded that ’ap- 
piness.” 

*¢ Oh, I’m—so—sorry !” cried Mollie, feigning 
to burst into tears; at which Widow Quigley’s 
laughter was redoubled. 

“The fact h’is,” continued Doggles, “it’s all 
an account o’ my Hinglish blood and birth, the 
which are werry ’ighly regarded by Mr. Croft and 
the rest o’ the *Elmshear h’aristocracy. H’in 
fact, a swaree wouldn’t be a swaree with a Hing- 
lishman to give it tone—and Mr. Croft knows 
hit.” 

“Tim! Tim !” gasped Mollie, in a tone of de- 
rision, as intelligible as her risibility admitted ; 
‘Care you going to wear that woolen shirt ?” 

“Well, ’ardly,” replied Doggles, joining in the 
langh which greeted this sally. ‘It’s as ‘ow I 
fave “ere a shirt and a thing or two, in order to 
make myself presentable ”—he added to himself 
—‘‘and keep out vo’ sight. Now, “ere’s a ’at,” he 
continued, opening one of the numerous pack- 
ages before him, and placing the article upon his 
head ; *‘"ere’s a ’at of Hinglish make, the w’ich, 
on a Hinglish ’ead, ought to make a werry pre- 
sentable appearance. ’Ow is it ?? And canting 
the hat rakishly over his left ear, he struck an 
attitude of excruciatingly comical awkwardness, 
and gazed at them with an expression of counte- 
nance precluding geen: 

“Oh, Tim! Tim! you'll be my death '” gur- 
gled Widow Quigley. 

“It’s just elegant, Tim!” cried Mollie, scream- 
ing. ‘‘ Where did you get it °” 

“Eh 2—h’at the ’atter’s, to be sure; w’ere 
h’else would I get it? It’s to be h’included in 
mv little bill. Now, ‘ere’s » coat,” he continued, 
opening a second package: ‘+a black coat ; and 
’ere’s a weskot—a weskot with little yeller dots. 
Did you h’ever clap your h’eyes on a finer weskot 
than that 2”? he demanded, holding it up by the 
armholes, 

* Oh! oh! Tim !” 

«s And ‘ere’s trousers—black ones, the w’ich are 
to match the coat; and ‘ere in this little bundle I 
?ave in my pocket is the neckerchief, the wich is 
to match the weskot—w’at do you think o’ that ?” 
And Timothy Doggles gazed from one -to the 
other of his convulsed hearers, with a waggish 
grin upon his by no means homely countenance. 
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“ What—what’s in the rest ?? gasped Mollie, 
when she could speak to be understood. 

<< Tt’s as ’ow this one is shoes,” replied Doggles, 
‘‘and this ’ere’s a shirt—a w’ite shirt with ruffles ; 
wat do you think o* that *’ And he carefully 
spread it over the heap of wrapping paper upon 
the table, that it might be viewed by all to a 
best advantage. 

Poor W idow Quigley, unable longer to contain 
herself, struggled painfully from her chair, and 
back into the kitchen, where she sank upon the 
wood box, there to laugh and cry at regular inter- 
vals for a half hour, incessantly: while Mollie, 
screaming with cramp in cheeks and side, con- 
duced by Timothy Doggles’s inimitable manner, 
and the thought of viewing him in such attire, 
rushed from the infection of his gleeful eyes ont 
of the room and up to the chamber, to rock, in 
ungovernable hysterics, to and fro on the foot of 
her bed. 

“It’s as ow they seem werry much tickled,” 
remarked «Doggles, blandly; **the w’ich strikes 
me as being werry strange. I ‘opes as ‘ow Mr. 
Croft’ll like the ’at, and the thing or two; and 
being as ’ow ’e’s such a werry nice man, I ‘opes 
“ell pay my little bill without a h’argument, for 
’e's not so nice in a h’argument, ’e isn’t. I thinks 
T’ll ‘ave a little smoke before I h’array myself.” 

He drew a pipe from his pocket, also the list of 
guests which Bramley Croft had given him; 
thrust the paper, without examination, into the 
kitchen fire, and lighted his pipe from the blaz- - 
ing sheet. 

“Laugh and grow fat, Widow Quigley,” he re- 
marked, as he returned to the front room, which 
served as a kind of office and parlor in one; and, 
gathering up his newly acquired property, he re- 
paired upstairs to his chamber. 

Widow Quigley, being a thrifty woman, was far 
from penury. Six of the dozen rooms in her rep- 
utable house were occupied by permanent board- 
ers—all men, who, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Doggles, labored in Mr. Croft’s large factory ; 
and the remaining apartments were kept for such 
transient guests as found their purse too light to 
patronize a more expensive inn. With the help 
of her daughter and a chambermaid she con- 
ducted all her affairs; and was recognized by 
those who best knew her as a very industrious 
and irreproachable woman. 

Besides her home duties, Mollie Quigley had 
accepted another, which for a year or more had 
added quite materially to her fund of spending 
money. This consisted in going each morning 
to Mr. Philip Kendrick’s residence in High Street 
and putting in order his bachelor apartments , 
besides, once a month, sweeping and dusting the 
furnished portion of his house: which, though 
not extensive, was one of the finest in town. 
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Possibly Mr. Kendrick was too fastidious to 
make his home at the Helmshear Hotel, though 
he condescended to take his meals there; but 
some few malicious persons vaguely hinted that 
some of the friends whom he received at home 
would hardly have consented to have been enter- 
tained at a public house; though, when these 
persons were pressed, their opinion seemed to be 
groundless. He lived entirely alone, and if he 
was at all irregular in his habits, he was also 
smart enough to preclude its being discovered. 

True it was that, now and then, Mollie Quigley 

was directed that her service would not be re- 
quired the following day ; but there was nothing 
in that, for Mr. Kendrick might be going from 
town ; and, moreover, if Mollie Quigley did have 
ideas of her own of a peculiar nature, she felt 
it no business of hers to proclaim them from the 
housetop, to thereby kill her goose of the golden 
eggs. 
When this lively and blooming young lady 
came down from her chamber, to which she had 
retreated from Timothy Doggles, by whom she 
was especially admired and courted—and not, in- 
deed, to her distaste— Widow Quigley chanced to 
ask why she had not been that day to “fix up the 
bachelor’s hall,” and Mollie replied : 

“* Because, ma, he told me not—nor to-morrow 
nor next day, unless he sent.” 

‘* He must be making a visit,” answered Widow 
Quigley, unobserving the roguish twinkle in her 
Gaughter’s bright eyes. But Mollie did not re- 
spond, though, with shrewdness born of experi- 
once, she attributed her desired absenco to an 
entirely opposite reason. 


CuartTer V. 

Ir would be difficult, indeed, to tell what 
Bramley Croft's primary motive was in giving 
i grand soirée on that evening of his fiftieth 
birthday. Ife had never been what is popularly 
known as a society man; but it would be a 
highly erroneous supposition—the thought of his 
acting without a motive. Perhaps, with vague 
matrimonial ideas, he desired to view at their 
best the cream of Helmshear society and that of 
the neighboring towns ; or, which is more prob- 
able, he may have desired to launch the new re- 
lationship between Philip Kendrick and_ his 
daughter in a manner as grand as was befitting 
so important an event. Be that as it may, Bram- 
ley Croft had determined to give a grand recep- 
tion. 

Mrs. Crooks, the housekeeper, was very much 
disconcerted when informed of his intention; but 
her flurry was speedily dissipated by the addi- 
tional information that she would have nothing 
to do with it—that a decorator and caterer would 
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be brought from the city. And Mrs. Crooks 
gazed upon the work of those two functionaries 
with eyes expressive of immensurable admiration 
and wonder ; it was entirely beyond the limit of 
anything she had ever conceived or dreamed of. 

The looked-for evening came at last. ‘There 
was no moon visible ; here and there in the heav- 
ens patches of fleecy clouds intercepted the faint 
light of the stars ; the air was warm for Septem- 
ber ; a light shawl thrown over the shoulders ren- 
dered one comfortable, if out of doors. Hardly 
a breath of wind was stirring ; the myriad of col- 
ored lanterns hung motionless, suspended in 
long, radiant festoons from tree to tree, droop- 
ing from the tips of widespreading branches, and 
hanging all around the magnate’s grand edifice, 
from the eaves and the roof of the broad veranda. 
They shed a soft, delicute radiance about the 
smoothly shaven lawn; the tall grasses, the oak 
leaves and the ivy glittered with a bright, metal- 
lic lustre ; the countless blossoms, gazing upward 
from the flower beds, nodding from tall urns, and 
peeping from amidst the vines clinging about the 
fluted columns of the colonnadc—all were blush- 
ing in borrowed colors not their own. The stately 
mansion was a blaze of light ; every room was il- 
lumined, the curtains drawn and the doors thrown 
open. Upon the veranda, and screened by a veil 
of vines, clematis and woodbine, an immense or- 
chestra, brought at great expense from a distant 
city, discoursed its sweetest music, the enchant- 
ing strains floating out across the broad grounds, 
and losing themselves upon the warm night air. 

The élite of Helmshear was there. From the 
time the last lantern was lighted they began to 
arrive ; coming in carriages, with powdered foot- 
men; coming in carriages, without footmen ; 
and coming, also, on foot—very few, by the way, 
of the latter. 

Six liveried lackeys received each new arrival 
at the massive iron gate—six liveried lackeys, 
each with Bramley Croft’s long list of guests 
committed to memory in his powdered head ; and 
each guest, relieved of wraps and garments, was 
escorted to the threshold of the great hall, blaz- 
ing with light and heavy with the odor of raro 
exotics, there to be met with a smile, a grecting 
and a handshake, by Bramley Croft and_ his 
charming daughter. 

She never looked more beautiful. She was 
dressed in white, without jewels; a single rose at 
her bosom vied its color with the delicate glow 
upon her checks ; the soft brilliancy of her dark 
eyes seemed to pale the flash of the jewels worn 
by those around her. She was calm and self- 
possessed ; dignified, yet casily fascinating by her 
beauty ; men stood apart, in studied carelessness, 
solely for the purpose of feasting their eyes upon 
her wondrous charms. 
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But the smile upon Ada Croft’s face was a 
mask, willed for the occasion ; a deceit, veiling a 
terric.e oppression, which lay like a leaden 
weight on her heart. ‘There were occasional 
moments of respite from her social duties. Then 
her tiny hands would close till the delicate gloves 
seemed bursting ; the flush would fade from her 
cheek ; the fire burn in her eyes with a deeper, 
ominous glow; the sudden compressure of lips 
betray the renewal of a willful determination. 
Ever and anon her glance was turned to where 
her father chanced to be standing ; and her mind 
reverting to a scene of a few hours before, a faint, 


. tremulous shudder ran through her frame, as she 


recalled his anger and threats, when that will 


’ which he had bestowed upon her had asserted 
’ itself; when she had declared her prerogative, in 


language so intensely passionate that even stern 
Bramley Croft had been astounded. Yet she 
moved among the great throng of guests calmly 
and self-possessed, with a smile and a word for 
all. : 

Bramley Croft, although he did not show his 
dissatisfaction, was ill at ease. Twice, during 
the evening, he had approached to ask his daugh- 
ter if she had seen Mr. Kendrick, for many 
guests were without the house, upon the lawn and 
veranda; and when she briefly replied in the 
negative he had moved away, irritated both with 
her and his cashier, for whose seeming dis- 


_ courtesy he could frame no excuse. As the hour 
. drew toward midnight, and Philip Kendrick did 


not appear, his discontent and disappointment 
gave place to a feeling of anger toward his pro- 
spective son-in-law, and he half regretted that he 
had spoken at all to him upon the subject of 
marriage. Regarding his daughter’s expressed de- 
termination, so contrary to his own wishes, he 
gave but little thought ; for that he viewed as 
little more than feminine caprice, and an obstacle 
to be easily overcome. 

Viewed from the street, Bramley Croft’s brill- 
jantly illumined grounds presented a beautiful 
picture. On the opposite side of the way a 
curious crowd passed unceasingly to and fro, gaz- 
ing with eager eyes upon the unprecedented dis- 
play, and with ears strained to catch the faint 
counds of the orchestral music. None of these 
people, however curious, would have ventured to 
intrude upon those precincts from the front; but 
at the rear the opportunity to trespass and se- 
cure a closer inspection was more favorable for 
the overinquisitive. There were fewer lanterns 
there, and only a low, wooden fence, easily scaled, 
marked the boundary from the street. 

But even there it was not casy, for a watchful 
man was walking lazily to and fro, carrying be- 


_ heath his arm a stout cudgel, and in his hip 


pocket a pint flask of liquor—equally stout, and 
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from which he frequently regalea himself. It 
was Timothy Doggles, ‘‘attending the swaree”; 
it was ‘Timothy Doggles, made up for the occa- 
sion ; and, in fact, he did look quite the gen- 
tleman ; so much so, indeed, that he had several 
times declared to himself: ‘‘ H’it was werry much 
of ashame ’is duties precluded ’is mingling h'in 
with the h’aristocracy, the wich would doubtless 
appreciate his nationality.” Indeed, Mr. Dog- 
gles’s duty was far from congenial ; he could hear 
the music from the front of the grand honse, but 
Doggles had no ear for music and quickly wea- 
ried of listening ‘to that; time soon begun to 
hang heavily upon his hands; and, had not the 
thought of his little bill, to he presented on the 


‘morrow to the magnate, come often to mind, 


there is little doubt that he would soon have 


‘scaled the fence he was guarding and have flown 
‘back ‘again to the Blackbird. He had little to 
claim his watchful attention toward the latter 
part of the evening; the intrusive element of 


Helmshear, finding itself hopelessly excluded, re- — 
tired from the scene in disgust; and Timothy 
Doggles was’ left alone with his cudgel and his 
pint flask, which latter seemed to contain an ex- 
traordinary quantity of exhilarating nectar; for, 
the more frequently consulted, the more animated 
became his drumming with the cudgel upon the 
low, wooden fence. 
* * * * * * 

Where the grounds made in toward the Helm- 
shear Trust building, and not far from its high 
stone walls, grim and gloomy at nighttime, a low 
summerhouse stood, built of rustic branches and 
overgrown by twining woodbine. It was dark 
down there in the frown of the building; the 
faint light from the nearest lanterns failed to 
penetrate so far; the widespreading branches 
overhead shut out the dim starlight ; the gloom 
was almost impenetrable. 

The bell upon the Helmshear Townhouse struck 
the hour of midnight. The candle in many of 
the lanterns had burned out ; the night air had 
grown chilly; the guests had some time since 
sought the warmth of the house; the curious 
throng outside had dispersed to their homes. 

The last stroke of the bell had hardly ceased 
reverberating upon the sir when the form of 
a man glided quickly along, outside of the low 
wooden fence, to a position directly in a line back 
of the site occupied by the Helmshear Trust. 
Here, beneath the shadow of one of the great 
trees overhanging the street, he paused a mo- 
ment and listened. Through the open windows 
of the magnate’s mansion the strains of one of 
Chopin’s waltzes was wafted faintly to his cars; 
a single breath, heralding the rising night wind, 
gently rustled the leafy branches orerhead. Quite 
a distance away a solitary man was standing, 
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drumming monotonously upon the fence rail with 
a cudgel, which suddenly slipped from his grasp 
and fell with a clattering noise into the street. 
He seemed to have no intention to regain it, but 
leaning back against the rail, began to whistle 
softly. 

Apparently satisfied, the newcomer cleared the 
low fence with a bound: and closely hugging a 
remote side of the grounds, made his way through 
the darkness till he stood by the side of the sum- 
merhouse mentioned, and a few yards away from 
the rear elevation of the Helmshear Trust. Here 
he paused again and listened. The moments sped 
away, the strains of the waltz ceased ; he gazed 
anxiously toward the brilliantly illumined house, 
like one expectant. 

His anticipation was quickly realized; there 
was the faint sound of hurried steps upon the soft 
greensward ; a panting form—the form of a 
woman, robed in white and partially covered by 
a long, dark wrap—appeared suddenly before him 
in the darkness. Her quick, gasping whisper 
reached his ears. 

“Ned !” 

He sprang eagerly toward her as she paused, 
half doubtful of his presence ; then she was in 
his arms, panting there like a frightened creature 
which has found a haven. 

“’Ned ! oh, Ned! you are here !” she cried, in 
a low, agitated tone. ‘‘ You received my message. 
I have had such a trouble getting away, even for 
these moments. I shall be missed, I fear. But 
oh, Ned, I had to see you! Thank Heaven, 
Ned, for this meeting !” 

He held her close, his heart beating faster, as 
in avain endeavor to keep pace with hers; he 
could, through the darkness, only dimly see her 
face, but he saw her glittering eyes upturned to- 
ward his own. 

“What is it, Ada? Why do you tremble ? 
Thank God!” he murmured deeply ; ‘do T not 
ever thank Him, darling. for your sweet love ?— 
and most of all, when you are by mie !” 

“Do you, Ned; do you? I know you do!” 
twining her arms about him, and laughing and 
sobbing together. ‘‘I am so happy—so miser- 
able! But I know you do, Ned: and I'll not be 
miserable while you are mine; I will not! And I 
know you are, Ned; I know you are! You are 
too grand to mislead me !” 

Ile bent down and kissed the tears from her 
hot cheeks. 


“God forefend that !" he murmured. “God 
make me worthy of your great love! My sweet 
Ada, no power on earth shall part us!" It was 


the calmly spoken but fixed decree of his great, 
appreciative heart ; but she fell away from his 
arms with a low, frightened cry. 

“But it would, Ned ; it would if it could !—his 
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power! But—but—oh, Ned!” Iler voice broke 
into conyulsive soba, and she lay, weeping pas- 
sionately, in his arms, with all the force of her 
terribly sensitive nature. 

A great fear, greater than the fear of death, 
swept over him; he vaguely saw the cause of her 
wild emotion; he saw dimly the motive which 
had urged her to ask this strangely ill-timed 
meeting. lis face blanched white in the dark- 
ness; his heart turned sick at the reveaiing 
thought; and he recled a little. as if from a 
sudden weakness. He asked faintly, like one 
who yearns to know, yet fears to ask : 

“‘What do you mean ?” 

“My father, Ned! What I feared has come— 
don’t start so, and tremble, Ned! Don’t! You 
know what we have said, Ned! that shall not 
part us ‘” 

He strained her to him, while a low moan of 
anguish broke from his lips. 

«Ada, not—not that you——” 

“Yes, yes ; but don’t fear, Ned ; yon know that 
I told you I feared it. But don’t you, Ned; for 
it’s I who must face him—and I’d face anything 
for your sake. He came ‘home to-night, Ned, 
after had seen you—this night of all others '!— 
he was decided ; and oh, Ned, how angry when 
I refused—but I did it! I did it, Ned; for I 
thought of you, and of what the world would be 
to us alone; and I did it! I refused—and, ha, 
ha, ha! he knew that I meant it, Ned!” And 
she laughed hysterically, but there was a touch 
of pride in her low, passionate, sobbing voice. 

“Refused ! refused what ? refused whom 2” 

“To marry him, Ned! to marry another; 
you’d never guess who! A man whom I never 
liked, and who ought to have known it.” 

He saw clearly, now, what he had only feared ; 
felt that Bramley Croft, only to keep her from 
wedding him, would urge her into marriage with 
another ; though be it said, for Bramley Croft's 
credit, that herein Dr. Grantley wronged him. 
The baseness of the purpose, the cruelty of this 
design, roused all the indignation and passion in 
the young surgeon’s usually passive nature. He 
saw the woman he loved better than life about 
to be torn from him against her wish; to be 
given to another, for whom she felt no’ spark of 
affection ; to be forced into an impious con- 
tract, which could bring to her only a life of 
misery and regret, and leave him only a desola- 
tion from which death alone would release him. 
The shameful sacrilege of all the holiest emo- 
tions of man’s nature, the ruthless desecration 
of human happiness to personal gain, roused the 
dormant lion in Edward Grantley’s heart. 

They were alone, he and the woman he loved, 
shrouded there in the darkness; his face was as 
pale as death, but his lips firmly set, and when 
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he spoke his voice rang with a low, vivid ve- 
hemence that sounded strangely in her ears. 

‘“‘ Who, Ada? tell me who ?” 

She had never known him thus, and she clung 
closer to him, half frightened. 

‘‘His cashier—Philip Kendrick!” she said, 
faintly. 

A smothered curse rose to the surgeon’s lips. 
His clasp tightened about her lithe form, as if he 
feared she was already going from him. 

“* Because he has wealth ! because he—— Qh! 
it shall not be !” 

She loosed herself from his grasp, and seizing 
him by the arm, poured her words with sup- 
pressed, passionate vehemence into his ears. The 
girl’s restraint of the past few hours was loosened 
now. 

‘¢Hush, Ned! don’t speak like that! There’s 
a way left, Ned—a way man provides, and man 
protects! Don’t think me bold—don’t think 
that, will you, Ned ? for it’s our happiness I 
speak for—our whole life, Ned !—we must be bold 
for the sake of that! ‘To-morrow, Ned—no, no, 
to-day !—it’s after midnight—to-day, Ned, I will 
leave that roof if need be—I will leave it, Ned, to 
come to you. To-day must be, if need be, onr— 
our wedding day, Ned—our wedding day, do you 
hear! Why don’t you speak ?” 

He took her by the shoulders; the dark wrap 
fell to the ground about her feet, leaving her like 
a white spectre in the darkness ; he gazed down 
into her face, barely discernible in the gloom, as 
if he would read there the determination with 
which she had spoken. 

«Think what you say,” he said, hoarsely ; 
‘‘think what you are to give up for me! Oh, 
Ada! Ada! let me love you as I do; let me be 
man enough not to rob you of all that you pos- 
sess ; home—wealth——” 

“‘ Ned, will you make me despise myself for all 
time to come ? Do you so underrate my love and 
devotion ! You are my wealth—my world! Ned, 
you will promise—you have promised—you will 
not fail me! You know how stern he can be. If 
he should leave me but a choice of two acts, if 
need be I must assert my own right and go from 
his door, you will make me your wife to-day, 
Ned? No, no! you need not answer! I know 
your great heart—I know your love! I know, 
Ned, that you will !” 

For a moment he bent over her, straining her 
closely to him in long embrace ; his heart swell- 
ing gladly with a new responsibility, a feeling 
unknown before and welcomed as a charge from 
Heaven. 

“God forgive me if I do wrong, my Ada; but 
as I live, so help me God, I promise !” 

‘Then in the eyes of God I am now your 
wife !” she said, faintly, and awed by his words eo 
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reverently spoken; for to him they were the 
words of an oath, to whose keeping he would 
dedicate his life. 

‘What's this !” 

A harsh, authoritative voice sounded through 
the gloom about them. ‘The surgeon turned like 
a flash in the direction whence it came. Piercing 
brain and heart, came the sense of injustice done 
him ; the thought of his opposed love swept be- 
fore him, like a life’s picture at a sudden death 
moment ; the goad of a fierce indignation sent 
the hot blood to his brain. He knew the 
speaker’s voice; he recognized a familiar form, 
obscure in the darkness ; he needed not to ses 
the intruder’s face. lis every vein was aflame 
with passion ; he loosed his hold upon his af- 
fianced bride ; he forgot for the moment that sho 
was beside him ; his right hand was clinched till 
hard as a ball of iron, while the rigid muscles 
stood on his powerful arm like fibres of steel. 
He saw before him the knave who would rob him 
of her hand, though no love was its portion ; the 
thought loosed the tiger within him. 

“Why do you ask ?” 

The words, hissed between his set teeth, cut 
the night air like a knife. An impertinent re- 
ply was all that was needed to sever the tense 
bond of self-restraint in the surgeon—and it 
came; the reply was an insult. 

Edward Grantley’s eyes seemed to flash in the 
darkness; he took one step forward, while his 
clinched hand shot out from his shoulder. Tho 
blow, delivered with all his herculean strength, 
delivered in that single moment of intensive pas- 
sion, landed upon the insulter’s neck just below 
the ear. There was a sound as of something giv- ° 
ing way. The man did not stagger—did not even 
reel ; his hands, as by a sudden, sharp convulsion, 
were raised part way to his head, while, with a 
hollow groan, he fell to the earth like one stricken 
down by a thunderbolt. 

The surgeon drew back, impressed by a sud- 
den, horrible fear. That crushing blow—that 
rending, as something shattered—that deathly 
groan and leaden fall—that motionless form lying 
there in the silent darkness! Was it possible ! 
could it be—death! His impulse was to spring 
to the side of the stricken man and do his pro- 
fessional duty, but that overwhelming dread held 
him powerless. 

“Ned! Ned! what have you done *” 

She stood by his side, her hands clasped above 
her still heart, her eyes fixed upon that dim, mo- 
tionless form a few feet away. Her terrified whis- 
per broke the momentary speil upon the surgeon, 
and roused him to action. He sprang to the 
man’s side, and kneeling down, placed his hand 
above his heart—there was no responsive throb to 
the dull beating of his own ; he seized the wrist— 
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the pulse was stilled ; the hand dropped from his have fallen had not Ada Croft sprang to his as- 
grasp like a hand of clay. sistance. 
With a low moan of unutterable anguish Ed- ‘Ned! Ned! Oh, Heaven! he is hurt !” 
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ward Grantley pressed his hands upon his fore- ‘Hurt !” his voice was only a hoarse whisper. 
head and staggered to his feet. He reeled away, ‘God help me! I have killed him !” 
tottering like one yielding to faintness, and would She did not shriek nor cry out, though the 
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blow fell as heavily upon her heart as his; but 
the woman's heart was the stronger at that crit- 
ical moment. She saw as vividly as he the awful 
result of his act, but her power was greater than 
his at that time; it was greater than when she 
defied the father who barred the pathway to him 
whom she loved. She seized her wrap from the 
ground and threw it about her shoulders. 

«Ned ! Ned!’ she cried, in an intense whis- 
per: ‘rouse yourself! Come—come this way !” 

She grasped him by the arm and led him still 
farther from the scene of the blow. He yielded 
resistlessly, like one stupefied by an overwhelming 
shock, like one benumbed in power to think or 
act for himself. The sudden and awful realiza- 
tion of what had occurred dethroned for the time 
his faculty of reason ; but she saw only too clearly 
what might possibly be the next event. Filled 
with the fear of immediate discovery, every nerve 
intensified by the terror of his danger, infused 
with a superhuman energy, she urged him on 
and on, back by the path that he had come, till 
they had nearly reached the street. Here she 
paused, and shook him stoutly by the arm. 

**Ned ! Ned !’ she cried, in low, hurried tones ; 
“you must rouse yourself! You will betray 
yourself! It was an accident; you never meant 
anything like that! Ned! Ned, dear! don’t you 
hear me ? don’t you love me? can’t you speak 
one word !” 

“(What shall I do!” 

IIe did not ask a question ; the words came me- 
chanically from his lips, and only betrayed his 
mental disturbance. 

“Go, Ned ! go home at once! For my sake— 
for my sake, Ned. Do you hear? Am I not 
your wife—vour wife in the eyes of God ?” 

She urged him still farther away, and he half 
drew back. 

* Wait-—wait ! I must 

“You must go!” she cried, fiercely. ‘‘ Some 
one may come, then all hope is lost ! Don’t lose 
all hope, Ned. It was an accident ! Remember ! 
Tam still your wife !” 

Still dazed, he looked into her pleading eyes; 
gazed down into her face, filled with unutterable 
pity, fear and love. 

“God bless you !” he muttered. vaguely. 

“And you, Ned—my husband! Promise to 
keep the secret till we meet again, Ned—promise 
that!” 

“Till we meet again—yes,” he replied, a little 
more collectedly. 

Reassured, she moved to go. then quickly turned 
and clasped her arms about him. 

“Ned, darling ! destroy the note I wrote, mak- 
ing this appointment to-night ! And keep silence 
till we meet to talk more calmly. Remember 
that, my husband !”) She kissed him once upon 
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the lips, and was gone, hurrying away across the 
damp lawn. 

The whole of this occurrence had taken far less 
time than has been required to relate it; and 
when Ada Croft, re-entering the house by the 
conservatory, rejoined the guests in the great par- 
lors, her face, though pale, was as composed as 
when she had left, a few minutes before. 

* * * * * * 

The clock upon the Helmshear Townhouse 
struck two. 

The last guest-had departed, and the magnate’s 
mansion was shrouded in darkness. 

Bramley Croft was not sleeping ; he could not 
sleep. He was pacing to and fro his apartment ; 
he was considering Philip Kendrick’s discourtesy ; 
he was rehearsing in mind the years of his earlier 
manhood ; he was reconsidering his duty to his 
only daughter—that daughter who at that same 
moment was kneeling by her bedside, praying to 
God for wisdom and strength. 

The grounds without were silent and deserted ; 
the candle in the last lantern had burned out ; 
Timothy Doggles had long before resigned his 
post of duty. and staggered off to the Blackbird 
to refill his flask. 

Beneath the gloomy trees, which were sighing 
as if sadly in the night wind ; in that dark corner 
down there by the Helmshear Trust, with no 
covering but that which Nature provided. no 
watchers save the silent stars—cold, motionless, 
lifeless, lay the- body of a man” bruised upon the 
neck by a terrible blow. 


Cuartrer VI. 

TEN minutes after the delivery of that violent 
blow Dr. Grantley re-entered his office, where 
the lamp which he had left still burned upon the 
table. The walk to his home had served to some- 
what alleviate the mental paralysis effected by 
the suddenness of his awful realization as he knelt 
by the side of his unpremeditated victim, and his 
face, though usually pale, gave little indication 
of the unsettled state of his mind. The torpor 
induced by the shock was partially overcome, and 
his reviving mental energy was vainly bestowed 
in an effort to clearly grasp, in a single thought, 
the vital facts of the occurrence, and to discern 
his immediate duty. ‘The whole affair loomed 
before him like a vague phantasm, illy defined ; a 
horrible dream from which he had just awakened, 
and, while vividly oppressive, was painfully in- 
distinct and obscure. That he had committed a 
most heinous crime, that the death of a fellow 
man was upon his head, that an obligation to 
mankind was a present duty—these were the 
thoughts pre-eminently vivid in his mind; while, 
restraining immediate action, were the unprec- 
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edented circumstances surrounding the case, the 
remembrance of his hastily given promise to 
maintain present silence, an own vague conscious- 
ness of modifying innocence, and a natural de- 
sire to weigh calmly the causes and effects of the 
calamity, and the amount of his own guilt. 

Moving almost mechanically, he removed his 
hat and coat, hanging them in an accustomed 
place ; wheeled a chair before the scant remnants 
of a fire in the grate; and with that absorbed 
countenance seen only in one in intense thought, 
sat down, and extended his hands above the coals 
like one chilled. 

If the blow had been fatal to the unfortunate 
recipient thereof, that it would be also fatal to all 
his own hopes, his ambition, his peace, Dr. 
Grantley did not give a thought ; his immediate 
desire was clearly to see a path of duty before him. 
He sat for severat moments, gazing vacantly into 
the dull glow of the coals, then, leaning back in 
his chair, passed his hand over his brow and 
through his light, curling hair. 

“‘T am calm now,” he muttered; ‘‘lamcalm 
now; there is no excitement, no confusion. Let 
me be sure of that.” He gazed intently at his 
hand, extended straight before him; it had not 
been more steady when the skilled fingers urged 
the keen, glittering steel with but a hair’s breadth 
between life and death. But even this steadiness 
did not assure him; he placed his finger on his 
wrist and counted the pulsation. 

“Yes; Iam calm,” he said, softly, as if the 

faint sound of his voice was an easement. ‘Iam 
myself again ; I can view my position clearly; I 
can think and reason now with a feeling of as- 
surance. I must look at the case exactly as it is ; 
I must examine it precisely as though it was a 
case of professional interest, a case of life or 
death, the saving of a leg or an arm—and, by the 
way, I wonder how that poor devil's arm is get- 
ting on!” Even in his terrible position his 
thoughts went out compassionately to another. 
He sighed heavily and lay back in his chair, his 
feet extended to the fender. ‘I will consider this 
affair,” he continued, ‘“‘from all points; clearly 
and justly, and, above all, unbiased by any per- 
sonal affection, good or ill.” 
- Poor fellow! he meant to do as he said; to 
act according to an ideal of justice ; he did not 
realize how difficult it is to rise so high as to 
overlook self. 

Time passed rapidly during the surgeon’s long 
and arduous contemplation. Once he arose, and 
selected from among the rarely consulted volumes 
on an upper shelf of his bookcase a copy of Kant’s 
“Critique,” several pages of which, in such 
portions as expounded the great philosopher's 
Ethical Groundwork, he carefully read and re- 
read, pondering carnestly their contents; as if he 


would seek, in that austere and noble exposition 
of the theory of duty, some judgment which, 
applied in his own situation, might aid him to 
morally decide his future conduct. 

When finally he replaced the volume the fire 
was dead in the grate and the room had grown 
chilly ; but Edward Grantley had determined his 
course of action: and his mind, once fixed, was 
not of a vacillating character.. There was a sct 
expression on his pale, classic face; a decided 
look in his glittering eyes: the wavering doubt 
and uucertainty were gone. 

Regarding his conclusion, whatever might be 


argued by 
© Ye safe and formal men 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice seales the motives of the great,” ... 


one fact is assured — Edward Grantley obeyed 
what he believed to be the noblest dictate of 
his nature. 

He acknowledged an obligation to the laws of 
his fellows which would necessitate his confession, 
his conviction, perhaps an atonement by death— 
the fear of which in no part deterred his accept- 
ance of that obligation ; but, on the other hand, he 
saw before him a life to be devoted to the welfare 
of mankind, a life devoid of all anticipated joys 
and hopes, a life bestowed to its last hour in an 
earnest endeavor to attain the laws of the Divine 
Giver by whom ultimate judgment should be ren- 
dered. His will had not been to kill nor to in- 
jure ; he could admit no criminal intent in his 
untimely act ; he would question man’s privilege 
to judge and to punish ; his penance should be the 
sufferance of conscience ; his earthly atonement, 
his invariable philanthropy ; his judgment, only 
at the Divine tribunal. 

Such was Dr. Grantley’s conclusion when he 
rose to replace the volume; and his moral obli- 
gation to man being thus settled in his mind, he 
gave no thought whatever to his personal safety. 
He extinguished the light, and threw himself, 
dressed as he was, upon his bed in the adjoining 
room. Here a new thought struck him, electri- 
fying him for the moment. There was a possi- 
bility that the man was not dead; that he had 
been deluded by his hurried, terrified examina- 
tion. He had known of a Wow producing such 
deadly symptoms, vet not precluding revival. 
Condemning his thoughtlessness, he sprang from 
the bed, and taking his coat and hat, determined 
to go at once and make certain. He opened the 
door and looked out. The gray light of breaking 
day had dispelled the darkness ; already the early 
risers were abroad. To go meant almost sure dis- 
covery, and discovery was equally certain death. 
Closing the door, he returned to his office, to 
stand a moment in thought. 

‘‘If the man is dead I can do no good, but 
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shall bring upon myself my own conviction. 
There is a chance that he lives—a bare chance. 
What is my duty now? A fool and a knave to 
ask myself!” he cried, with suppressed vehe- 
mence. ‘I will go at once!” 

He took from a drawer a flask of brandy and 
a case of instruments. Another moment and he 
would have been to the door; but then, freezing 
him where he stood, came the sudden ring of his 
night bell—a single stroke, resounding ‘in his ears 
the death knell of his new-born hope. A mo- 
mentary weakness fell upon him ; already he 
heard the confounding words, ‘I arrest you !” al- 
ready he felt the heavy hand upon his shoulder, 
the chill of gyves upon his wrists. 

Then the reaction came. He threw back his 
head with a proud gesture of scornful defiance, 
calmly replaced the articles in his hand, and re- 
moved his coat. 

“‘It was not to be,” he said, softly. ‘From 
this moment, believing honestly in my right to 
life and freedom, I will protect it. From this 
moment I absolve myself from criminal guilt.” 

He stepped carefully to the window and looked 
between the curtain and the casement. A man 
was standing, back toward him, upon the stoop 
of his door. The man was Jacob Wagstaff, the 
Helmshear constable. He was short and stout, 
powerful as a bull, and had a wonderful reputa- 
tion for keenness in pursuit of criminals and evil 
doers. He was proud of the notoriety he had ac- 
quired in his special vocation, and, though he 
loved money, the bribe must have been munifi- 
cent to have influenced him to close his eyes to 
an opportunity to increase his fame. 

If Dr. Grantley felt the slightest entotion when 
he saw Jacob Wagstaff, in no way did he betray 
it. He went and disturbed his bed in such a 
manner as to indicate having been occupied, re- 
moved a portion of his clothing, and this having 
been quickly accomplished, he returned to the 
window and boldly drew the curtain aside. Wag- 
staff saw and beckoned to him. He nodded, and 
went at once to the door. 

“Hello, Wagstaff!” he said, greeting him as 
pleasantly as would seem consistent in a doctor 
just rung from his warm bed. ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter? Come in; this air is chilly.” 

‘‘Matter enough,” replied the constable, grimly. 
‘¢There’s a man killed. Put on your coat—you're 
wanted.” 

“Killed, eh ?” said the surgeon, in his easy, 
agreeable way ; and, as he brought from the bed- 
room his discarded apparel, he added: “‘ Not 
much need for my services in that case; I should 
think an undertaker the man wanted. Are you 
sure he is dead ?” 

“Yes; he’s as cold and stiff as an icicle.” 

‘What use am I, then ? How did it happen ?” 
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“Murdered!” bluntly replicd the constable, 


* much as though he had been retaining his know]- 


edge for the,sake of a dénouement. 

‘* Murdered !” echoed the surgeon, his hand 
pausing in the action of knotting his tie, He 
paled perceptibly as he turned from the mirror 
to look the constable in the face. Somehow the 
word sounded harshly in his ears—more so than 
ever before. ‘Murdered !” he repeated. ‘* Who ? 
—and how ?” 

“Can't say a3 to the latter—that’s why I want 
you; the victim is Phil Kendrick.” 

“* Philip Kendrick! You don’t mean that!” 
cried the physician, acting his feigned astonish- 
ment to life. 

‘‘That’s what I mean. Are you most ready ?” 

«‘ Just as soon as I get on my coat. What are 
the particulars ?” 

“Vl teil you as we go,” replied Wagstaff, lead- 
ing the way to the door. 

“One moment,” said the surgeon, as they left 
the house ; and he paused long enough to write 
upon the slate at the door a short message to his 
deaf housekeeper, who was yet abed. 

“Now I am ready; this is terrible news, in- 
deed. That way?” he asked, for the constable 
had turned from the gate in the direction of 
Bramley Croft’s residence, which was the oppo- 
site to where Philip Kendrick had lived. 

“Yes; his body was taken into Mr. Croft’s 
house ; it was found near by.” 

“Wagstaff,” said the surgeon, gently, ‘you 
know my difference with Bramley Croft. You 
should have had head enough to call Dr. Steele 
in this instance, rather than myself.” 

** So [ had, Ned,” replied the constable ; who, 
despite his characteristic gruffness, was the sur- 
geon’s warm admirer. ‘So I had; but Steele is 
out of town, and I had no choice.” 

“In that case But bah ! this is no time for 
such paltry thoughts—though they will intrude 
themselves. I am astounded by the news ; what 
are the particulars ?” 

They were walking rapidly along the street in 
the direction of the magistrate’s residence. It 
wanted some minutes to six, and the morning air 
was damp and chilly. Dr. Grantley buttoned his 
coat closely about his grand form, and his rapid, 
lengthy stride forced the stocky little constable 
almost to a run. 

“Slow up, Ned; youll wind me,” he said, be- 
fore a hundred yards had been traversed. ‘‘ The 
particulars !—not many. Croft’s men were out 
at daybreak removing last night’s decorations ; 
they’d not been long at work when one of them 
saw what he took to be a drunken fellow down 
by that corner where the Trust building stands. 
They went down to oust him, and found Ken- 
drick’s dead body, face upward, upon the grass.” 
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‘Impossible! Was he wounded in any way !” 


‘Only an ugly bruise on the neck, as if he’d 
been struck with a slungshot. There were no signs 
of a struggle, and his watch and jewelry were un- 
touched—evidently not a case of robbery.” 

‘But a blow like that ought not to kill a 
man,” said the surgeon, doubtfully. 

«I think it broke his neck,” replied Wagstaff, 
grimly; ‘‘it has that appearance. One of the 
men who found him came at once for me; the 
others roused Croft ont of bed, and when I ar- 
rived they were just removing the body to the 
house.” 

‘A terrible thing, indeed. 
struggle ?” 

«Not one; he lay just as though he’d dropped 
in his tracks. He was in evening dress and wore 
a dark overcoat ; looked much as if he had been 
on his way to the reception. I was mightily sur- 
prised when Croft informed me that he was not 
there; but as to that, he might have been, for he 
could have lain there all through it and not have 
been seen. Possibly this happened early in the 
evening.” 

**Who saw him last alive, do you know ?” 

‘*The party who killed him,” said Wagstaff, 
bluntly. , 

‘That is presumable,” replied Dr. Grantley, 
sharply ; for he was in no mood to appreciate the 
constable’s grim humor. 

“Croft saw him yesterday afternoon at his 
office in the Trust,” continued Wagstaff, unmoved 
by the surgeon’s rebuke. ‘ He remarked at that 
time that he intended to pass a portion of the 
evening there, in order to complete some neces- 
sary work.” 

‘“‘Have you been into the Trust building ?” 
asked Dr. Grantley, eagerly ; for a ray of hope 
pierced his despair—a ray so faint and vague that 
its source was indeterminate. But it was dis- 
pelled as quickly by the constable’s reply. 

“Yes; that was Croft’s first thought; but 
everything was in the customary condition ; ap- 
parently no one had been there since the place 
was closed yesterday. The keys were in Ken- 
drick’s pocket, but he always carried onc set.” 

‘* Would he have been likely to have had them 
in that dress ?” 

“T thought of that, but it is plain enough to 
me,” said Wagstaff, with some assumption. ‘He 
evidently dressed himself to attend the reception, 
went to his office and completed his work, left 
the Trust building by the rear door which opens 
upon Croft’s grounds, and was about approaching 
the house when he met his fate.” 

The surgeon could not but admire the acumen 
of the speaker, for the ideas expressed were those 
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in his own mind; and how much more conver- 
sant was he with the actual circumstances! They 
had arrived at Bramley Croft’s, and were upon 
the long gravel driveway. ‘T’o all appearance Dr. 
Grantley was perfectly at ease ; there was no in- 
dication of excitement in his fine, pale face, and 
if confusing emotions were rioting in his bosom, 
they were held in subjection by the energy of his 
powerful will. He glanced toward the scene of 
the accident, when his attention was called there- 
to by his companion, and replied, gravely : 

“It is a mysterious affair; a case requiring 
skilful investigation.” 

‘““You are right,” replied Wagstaff, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance. ‘‘I have 
known of such before, Ned,” he added, as they 
neared the house. ‘Give me your ideas by and 
by, on the quiet.” 

“Certainly, if you. think them worth any- 
thing. Have you any suspicions ?—any clews to 
work from ?” The voice of the questioner was as 
calm as if asking the time of day. 

“Yes,” replied the constable, ‘‘I have. But 
for the present I will keep them to myself. I 
think I can lay my hand upon the criminal.” 

Notwithstanding the control Dr. Grantley was . 
imposing on himself he started perceptibly; a. 


_ feeling of terrible weakness seemed to penetrate 


him, there was something so horribly personal in 
that remark, ‘“‘I think I can lay my hand upon, 
the criminal.” But the feeling was quickly over- 
come, nor had any indication of it reached the 
constable’s eye. But the last man in the werld | 
to have been suspected by Jacob Wagstaif as the 
assassin of Philip Kendrick was the man by his 
side—and upon whom he could easily have laid 
his hand. 

As they ascended the broad stairway to the 
veranda, Dr. Grantley, drawing near the balus- 
trade, loitered a little: behind and glanced toward 
a window on the second floor. His anticipation 
was verified. The heavy hangings were imme- 
diately parted, and Ada Croft stood for an in- 
stant between the dark curtains. Her face was , 
pale—like marble—in its sombre surroundings; - 
her finger tip was pressed upon her lips;. her 
deep, soul-expressive eyes were bent upon him in . 
a look so pathetic and beseeching—so filled with - 
unutterable pity and devotion—that, for the first - 
time gince his unfortunate act, the surgeon’s eyes . 
filied with tears. There was no mistaking her 
meaning—it was more eloquently conveyed than . 
by words: I love you! Silence and courage ! 

Tt was only for an instant, and the dark cur- 
tains fell to their place; but he felt that she still 
was there. He bestowed one grateful glance to- 
ward her, and gravely bowed his head. 


(Tou be continued.) 
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PASSION FLOWERS. 


By Kare <A, 


Passion flowers clinging close to the wall, 
Making a gorgeous screen, 

Gold where the glimmering sunbeams fall— 
Gold and purple and green— 

It is not of your beautiful legend I think 
Nor the cross outlined on your heart, 

But deeply from memory’s cup I drink, 
Drawing curtains of years apart. 


For my past is scented with passion flowers; 
They are heaped in the laps of the years, 
Empurpling the months, the days and the hours 

With poetry, passion and tears ; 
Poetry and passion for the love that was, 
And tears for the love that is lost— 

And bitter must be those tears because 
I loved, without reckoning the cost! 


For who can reckon when senses thrill 
Like the notes of a melody 
Vibrating under the master’s will 
With a wonderful witchery ? 
And who can reckon when arms entwine 
That are fair as the swan’s white breast— 
When kisses are hot as new-made wine 3 
By the feet of the vinters pressed ? 
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Then I would have given my soul for a kiss 
(To taste of one was to live), 

And regret in the midst of such long-drawn bliss 
I had but one soul to give! 

For my heart was held with threads of gold— 
The golden hair of her head—- 

And sweet was the tale her red lips told, 
Sweet were the words she said. 


But alas! those lips were full of deceit, 
And sin had painted them red ; 

My idol fell down in the dust at my feet, 
And the passion flowers were dead! 

My love, too, was dead, and I buried it well 
"Neath the fallen purple leaves, 

And used all my strength to break from the spell 
That the power of beauty weaves! 


O passion flowers that bud too soon, 
You bloom to fade, and are missed 

No more than the vagrant beams of the moon, 
Or kisses long since kissed. 

But the fondness of memory, the folly of this, 
That not till the hour of death 

Will there fade froin ny senses the glow of each kiss, 
As light as a butterfly’s breath. 


For moonshine and kisses are sweets of life, 
And though they may fade away, 

They leave the ashes of memory rife 
With the glow of a yesterday. 

When the daylight has merged into shadowy gray, 
And the sunlight has sped from the hours, 
Thon I turn to the twilight and mournfully say: 

‘*T have gathered my passion flowers ‘” 


FORT SNELLING, MINNESOTA. 


By MAjor WILLIAM 


Fort SNELLING is one of the famous old 
landmarks of the country. It was originally con- 
structed as an irregularly shaped bastioned re- 
doubt, with a stone wall about nine feet high in- 
closing it. Immediately inside the wall, and 
running almost entirely around the fort, was a 
roadway, from which stairs led at various points, 
to the parade, which at the gorge was eight feet 
above the roudway ; but the latter, by a gradual 
ascent along the flanks, arrived on the same 
level as the shoulder angles. 

The fort is situated on a high bluff, between 
the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers, near their 
junction, and is about one hundred feet above the 
ordinary height of the rivers. The parade forms 
nearly a rhombus, inclosed principally by five 
buildings on its outer edges. The post is distant 
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five miles from the centre of the city of St. Paul, 
Minn. ; 

In 1805 Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, com- 
manding an exploring expedition, held a con- 
ference with the Sioux Indians on the island at 
the mouth of the Minnesota River, which now 
bears his name. By this conference a tract of 
land was obtained by the government, for military 
purposes, extending from the junction of the 
Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and nine miles on each side of the 
Mississippi. 

In 1819 Lieutenant Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth, of the Fifth United States Infantry, ar- 
rived with his regiment to locate a post upon the 
reserve selected by Lieutenant Pike, and the first 


monthly report was rendered from that post, 
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September 30th, 1819. Owing to the fact that 
the troops were attacked with scurvy, work was 
not commenced until the spring of 1820. In the 
month of May of that year Colonel Léavenworth 
moved his regiment across the Minnesota to the 
west bank of the Mississippi, and encamped with- 
in half a mile of the site of the present military 
cemetery, which site was selected for the post ; 
but Colonel Josiah Snelling, of the Fifth United 
States Infantry, arrived in the August following, 
assumed command, and selected the location 
where the fort now stands. — : 
Upon the recommendation of Colonel Snelling 
the fort was called Fort St. Anthony, and was so 
known until 1824, when it was visited by General 
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With the advance of time and the progress of 
civilization the old post has been considered no 
longer available for the accommodation of the 
large garrison kept there, and it has been turned 
into an ordnance depot. The citizens of Minne- 
sota tried very hard to get the renowned old place 
turned over to their Historical Association, to be 
kept by them as a depository of all articles of 
historical interest, and ‘to preserve it as a land- 
mark in their State history. But the United 
States Government not being quite through with 
it for military purposes, this request. was not 
granted. 

During the past year magnificent barracks, 
with all modern improvements for the comfort of 


Scott, at whose suggestion, complimentary to 
Colonel Snelling, the name was then changed to 
the present one. 

The defenses of the post, some of which still 
exist in the form of picturesque ruins, were con- 
structed of stone; the old Roundhouse, stand- 
ing at the main entrance to the post, being one ; 
while that of the old Blockhouse stands on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where the bluffs de- 
scend abruptly to the water, the river running 
there almost through a eafion. On the Minne- 
sota side the slope is more gradual, and ends in 
low, marshy flats, which extend from one-third 
to one-half a mile on each side of the river, and 
are frequently submerged during high water in 
the spring-freshet season, 


the soldiers, have been erected on the Minnesota 
side of the reservation, facing the line of offi- 
cers’ quarters, at the head of which is the com- 
manding officer’s house. These, as well as the 
officers’ quarters, are all constructed of brick, 
and intended to accommodate a full regiment of 
infantry. 

A magnificent iron bridge spans the Mississippi 
from bluff to bluff at the old post, and thus 
furnishes the means of wagon communication 
with St. Paul. Communication is had with both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul several times a day by 
railroad, which runs at the base of the bluffs 
along the edge of the river, where a station house 
is located for the accommodation of the gar- 
rison, 


CATCHING A CANE, 


By Burt ARNOLD, 


A WALKING stick must be slightly indica- 
tive of the character of its owner ; for a cane 
dealer once told me he usually knew exactly 
the style of stick with which to tempt a cus- 
tomer as soon as he entered the store. Be 
that so or not, there is somewhere a man who 
should be tempted with a good hickory withe 
to tell me what he did with a cane that nearly 
cost me my life to obtain. It was an odd 
stick, yet of no great value to anyone save 
myself ; and only to me as a memento of the 
circumstances connected with its coming into 
my possession. 

Fifteen years ago I was on the Atlantic 
Ocean bound for Calcutta. I was aboard the 
clipper ship Conqueror, one of the largest 
vessels in the world, and the largest, save 
one, in the American merchant service. Cap- 
tain Eli Crocker, its chief officer, was a man 
who was kind and cross alternately. When 
cross he treated both the hard-working and 
lazy members of the crew alike. The inno- 
cent were forced to suffer with the guilty; 
but when fair winds were wafting the ship 


“DIRECTLY BELOW ME THE WHITE BELLY OF A SHARK FLASHED BENEATH THE WATER, AND WAS FOLLOWED 
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BY THE APPEARANCE OF ITS HEAD ABOVE THE SURFACE.” 
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on her course at the rate of a dozen knots or 
so an hour he would act quite pleasantly, and, 
for the time being, he would treat the crew very 
kindly. His sunniness was reflected on the part 
of the crew, and as long as fair winds and a clear 
sky lasted everything ran as smooth as a merry- 
making. The Jack tars fished for bonito and al- 
bicore from over the bows and off the jibboom, or 
stood in the fore chains and granged the gaudy- 
colored dolphins that raced with the ship as she 
wore on her course. The vessel was new, and this 
was her first blue-water voyage ; in consequence, 
there was little of the usual routine work to be 
done by the sailors—most of it being fancy sennit 
plaiting, the devising of ornamental bunt gaskets, 
the painting of life buoys by the apprentices, and 
kindred light work that was mere child’s play to 
the able seamen who composed the crew. It was 
really hard to find any work, even of an easy nat- 
ure, to keep the men busy, save at such times as 
they were obliged to make or shorten sail, I was 
& genuiné idiér aboard the craft. I had been 
shipped to sea by the orders of an old-school 
physician who prescribed a sea voyage for my 
weak lungs. I “soldiered” a good deal; that is, 
as the saying is at sea, I asked for a chance to 
share in work, “praying that I would not be 
allowed the chance,” or, at least, hoping that no 
task that would necessitate the handling of tar 
would be allotted me. 

From earliest boyhood I loved to fish, and it 
was therefore no great wonder that I was gener- 
ally to be found dangling a line overboard and 
fishing after anything that could be caught dur- 
ing rain or shine. A piece of ‘salt hoss,” a bat- 
tered fragment of shiny tin and a white cotton 
rag, or, when in extra good luck, a flying fish, 
alternately served as bait. 

One day the man at the wheel called my atten- 
tion to a medium-sized shark that was following 
in the wake of the ship, voraciously devouring the 
waste food emptied through the shute by the 
cook or the steward. When the sailor, Jack 
Donnelly by name, was relieved from his trick 
at the wheel, he exclaimed as he passed me: 

** Bad time to fall overboard now, sir.” 

** Why so ?” I naturally questioned. 

He pointed to the shark that had followed 
alongside to ’midships as we walked forward. 

««They do say it’s dead bad luck to some one 
when one o’ them follys er ship, an’ this un’s bin 
in our tow fer three days. Ask ther skipper, 
sir, an’ ’e’ll tell you it’s er sure sign Davy Jones 
‘as ’is grip on some un as is on board. Feed me 
on tar an’ oakum ef I wants ter slide off er lee 
yardarm this night. Never knowed ther sign ter 
fail, sir, never.” 

“¢ Did you ever know it to come true ?” I asked. 

““Well—er—blow me! No—no—not erboard 
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enny Grats I’s ever on; but I heerd plenty tell 
on ’t, sir.’ 

“What do you bait them with ?” I asked, ig- 
noring his flustration. 

mae Piece o’ fat pork, mostly, sir ; an’ they rubs 
er bit o’ brimstone on ’t at night, ‘80 ’3 it shines 
like a bonito eye, an’ ther old undertaker kin see 
it in the dark.” 

The next day was cloudy ; but I trailed a pound 
of salt junk on the end of a hook and chain, and 
watched it steadily until the dogwatch. Mr. 
Shark failed to accept the invitation. At eight 
bells on the day after I lost sight of him alto- 
gether ; so, after taking the sun and figuring out 
our latitude and longitude, I sat down on tne 
port bitts abaft the wheelhouse, where I soon 
became immersed in Dana’s “Two Years before 
the Mast.” I had attached my shark line to a 
small handy-billy, and had hooked the tackle to 
a screw eye on the bitts. That which would have 
ordinarily been the loose end or hauling part was 
also belayed to the bitts, a circumstance that 
proved very fortunate for me. 

The wind died down, and the sun waced hotter 
and hotter as the yards creaked in the slings with 
the listless rocking of the vessel. The creaking 
acted as a lullaby to the rocking, and the sun put 
me to sleep. 

I can never know the length of my nap. 

When I was awakened it was with no gentle 
hand—not even a rough one. 

Iwas being bumped over the monkey rail by 
the handy billy, in the slack of which my foot 
had caught, as I probably stirred it while asleep. 
My ‘‘Two Years before the Mast” went a long 
ways abaft the mast, and made an addition to 
Neptune’s nautical library. It possibly did not 
take more than an instant to drag me over the 
ship's side. Yet I heard the man at the wheel 
ery out, ‘Man overboard !” and saw a life pre- 
server pass over my head as the latter struck the 
bead of the vessel near the mizzen chains, where 
I wound up with a sharp jerk, more surprised 
than hurt. I hung by my foot, which was held 
by a round turn of the “ haul-in” of the hand~- 
billy. I was more surprised than injured ; but I 
immediately became more frightened than I had 
been surprised. 

Directly below me, within what I imagined was 
easy jumping distance, the white belly of a shark 
flashed beneath the water, and was followed by 
the appearance of its head above the surface. All 
of my anatomy between my throat and my kneea 
seemed to leave me. I had just sufficient strength 
to reach upward and grasp one of the iron braces 
beneath the mizzen chains and lock my arm 
tightly around it. On glancing below I nearly 
lost my senses, but was reassured as I saw that 
the chain of the bait led into the shark’s mouth, 
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It was struggling to free itself from the hook in- 
stead of striving to make a meal of me. A grange 
whizzed by me, and a huzza arose on board as it 
entered his fishship. 

‘‘Wang on, boy—hang on!” I heard a cheery 
voice say. Now, tip us your flipper, my hearty. 
Loose that tackle an’ let go, my darlin’s. Avast 
there! Pull him in tail fust so’s he can’t bite. 
Did ye never land er shark, ye lubbers ?” Then 
Jack’s arm closed around my listless form cs my 
numbed foot was released from its mooring. 

‘And that’s ther biggest fish yer ever cotched 
vit, sir; PL quit plum duff ef ’tain’t !” exclaimed 
a foreeastle man, when I opened my eyes on the 
main hatch a few minutes later and viewed the 
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shark that was floundering on the deck with a 
handspike through his gills. 

The nest day the cook handed me the vertebra 
of the shark strung on a wire, and during the 
voyage homeward, a year later, I scraped each 
vertebra until it shone with a lustre equal to 
mother-of-pearl. On reaching New York I had 
them mounted on a steel rod, tipped with ebony 
and gold, aud the interstices filled in with hard 
rubber. I carried it proudly until the centennial 
year, when some one mistook it for his own while 
I was dining in a café, and appropriated it, leav- 
ing in its place an apple-wood stick, worth probably 
a dime ; so now I have nothing left to remind me 
of my mishap while Catching a Cane.” 
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By NELLY Hart WoopwortTi, 


@ PRING in New England 
is a moody, unman- 
ageable maiden. No 
sooner does she come 
rushing in, holding 
out her soft arms to- 
ward us, with all her 
banners flying, than away she 
flits, turning indifferently from 
our eager embraces. Notwith- 
standing her contradictory charac- 
ter, we dearly love the little damsel, 
and fold our hands meanwhile, 
waiting in restless, anxious expect- 
ancy until another vision of her 
smiling features is vouchsafed us. Like other 
youth, she loses gradually the exuberant spirits of 
her girlhood, and by May Ist has outgrown her 
fi:ful extravagances, has come to sfay, unpacked 
her trunks, and settled down among us in her 
serene angelhood as a peaceful and law-abiding 
citizen. In this stage of her career she becomes 
more matronly, her garments showing that per- 
fection of dctail and adjustment which marks the 
finished artist, and: though they sweep the high- 
ways and byways alike, they gather no earth 
stain; no trailing in the dust can affect their 
matchless purity. 

May is the month of flowers and sunshine, of 
fresh young mosses just waked from their win- 
ter’s sleep, of murmuring brooks and laughing 
waterfalls, ere the surfeit of fragrance, of light 
and color gave a listlessness to nature and made 
the world aweary. There is no sign nor sub- 
stance of decay, no spot nor stain to mar the 
general perfection, and everything is as fresh, 
crisp and beautiful as if redeemed to-day, and 
exulting in its recent redemption. 


Whoever made the statement that a “New 
England year is nine months winter and the rest 
late in the spring” should see this region firs¢ in 
May, when no argument is needed to disprove 
the assertion. For it is the border land to the 
June paradise, when the light from the half-open 
door of the summer streams out across the wan- 
ing spring and-wraps the earth in a magical, 
mystical glory. The air has become heavily 
charged with sweet, ferny odors, and you hear 
that wonderful musical translation, when sunny 
sky and flowery meadow and shining landscape 
seem to take to themselves voices. Bird songs 
fall upon the odorous air, and the songs of the 
little streams flow on hand in hand with them, 
inseparable in thought and rhythm. 

Several weeks ago the first robin sang, the first 
bluebird warbled, the first song sparrow ‘sent 
forth his warm, penetrating trill—sunshine trans- 
lated into music”; a baptismal song, the sound 
surging on telling the trees and the withered 
grasses the sweet story of the birth of spring. 
The early birds are here; the first nests are 
builded, and ambitious fledgelings are dreaming 
of a voyage of life, which may or may not end in 
disaster. 

It is of the “dirds in last year’s nests ” that I 
wish to speak to-day, of the domes builded like 


.that temple of old without sound of hammer or 


ax, and to mention some of the delightful person- 
alities of my nearest neighbors. We all know how 
closely these friends, after a series of mutual 
courtesies, nestle into our hearts, where they 
make their homes as well as in our elms and 
maples. 

There was a rustic house, with tempting strings 
hanging above, in the maple near my window—a 
bluebird mansion, with some fault of architecture ; 
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the entrance to it, perhaps, was too near the floor, 
for several pairs looked it over with a view to 
housekeeping and decided against it. The white- 
bellied swallows saw the sign of floating strings, 
“To rent,” and after close investigation were as 
well suited as if it had been built to order. Lovely 
coats of green they wore, changing to blue in the 
sunlight and snowy white beneath the sheeny 
mantle of iridescent, metallic hues. When the 
season’s cares were heaviest they objected to my 
coming upon the lawn, uttering a warning note 
as they flew in broad circles about me, their 
wings often brushing my face. I watched the 
unfolding of the charming home life, from the 
home-bringing of the first white feather until 
the miracle of bird life within had taken to it- 
self wings and rested upon the nearest twigs, 
staring at me with an air of the deepest solicitude. 
They were uniformly mild and gentle saye in the ° 
rush of the season, the head of the family sitting 
upon the housetop, his heart full of music—unut- 
terable music, for he had no voice, though he did 
his best at caroling. It was no fault of his that 
he wasn’t a lark, and the little housewife knew 
the willing spirit, and applauded and answered 
accordingly. Four pure white eggs lay in the 
feathery nest, and the same number of dainty 
birdlings disputed the right to the open doorway. 
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I knew their fastidi- 
ous tastes, and when 
the house was renewed 
in the autumn was 
prepared to find a 
luxurious home, but 
never a canopied nest 
as perfect as if human 
hands had _ selected 
and arranged every 
feather. Each one, 
too, was_ spotlessly 
white, the stems fas- 
tened to the rim of 
the nest and curving 
above like a minia- 
ture umbrella. The 
sitting bird was en- 
tirely hidden under 
the fluffy canopy, and 
the babies—how wise- 
ly protected from 
wind and weather ! 

Another lovely 
home, from which 
“* Petite ””— the least 
flycatcher —looked 
down upon me daily, 
was just above my 
door in the next 
maple—a fine situa- 
tion for the small people who took the kindest 
interest in all we were doing within, and clung 
to the screens, peering in with curious eyes when- 
ever the view from the nest was unsatisfactory. 
Their acquaintance, begun a long time ago, was 
so mutually agreeable, that every year their home 
is built a little nearer the windows. Last season, 
after a few days of pretended coyness, the friend- 
ship became an intimacy, greatly to my pleasure 
and their profit. 

The usual bits of cotton and thread scattered 
about were so gratefully received, the confiding 
tenderness of the soft eyes pleaded their cause, 
and I spent hours in raveling muslin, throwing it 
at my feet as soon as it was reddy. Little madam 
snatched it away sometimes before it reached the 
ground, and used it so quickly, she was hovering 
again about my head almost before I missed her. 
How Jong the waiting time seemed to the busy 
builder! How eagerly she watched every motion 
of my hand, and how plainly she begged me to 
work more rapidly! Once, in a moment of unu- 
sual trustfulness, she lighted upon the tip of my 
shoe, turned up her pretty head, with the large 
eyes fixed upon me, absorbingly interested, and 
never after could I refuse to give her a loving and 
willing service. 

The nest was but two and one-half inches 
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across, and so proport* nately high as to appear 
nearly spherical. It was hung in the angle of an 
upright fork, and largely built of the raveled 
threads, strengthened with grassy stems, while a 
deep fringe of the same cream-colored goods made 
a striking finish, plainly seen at a distance. The 
four eggs were pure white, over which the fond 
mother watched most tenderly, refusing to leave 
until the hand touched her. She is very like a 
diminutive phebe, the wings more plainly barred 
with grayish white, more buffy upon the sides, and 
the eyes larger and more expressive. The white, 
circular eye ring enhances this effect, and greatly 
emphasizes the unusual gentleness of expression. 
When her maternal duties were over she was a 
person of elegant leisure, and followed me about 
the garden, perching upon the nearest branch 
and uttering her peculiar ‘‘chebec,” ‘‘chebec,” 
an unmusical note, delightful only from associ- 
ation with my soft-eyed friend and companion. 
The Ist of May is 
sure to bring her, 
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that it is a beautiful path, and loves the soothing, 
quiet calm that invests the sacred spot, so charm- 
ingly lovely has Nature made it, crowding the air 
with the fragrance of bursting buds and the 
songs of birds? Either way he haunts the spot, 
where the bluebird’s song is sweetest, where its 
strains rise and fall as naturally as the breath of 
the wind among the pine trees—there by the 
gates of the blessed city. 

He is one of the largest and handsomest of the 
sparrow family, the most imposing member of the 
clan, and even his foxy cousins are dwarfed to 
nothingness by his superior style. Not that he 
puts on airs, but seems one of those favored in- 
dividuals ‘‘ to the manor born,” and born with a 
most distinguished manner. You will know him 
by his snowy cap in strong contrast with the black 
bars on either side, by the two white cross bars 
upon the wing and the general sparrowy outlines. 
If you are extremely fortunate you may hear his 


and by the 15th the 


white-crowned spar- 


row will be here, for 


they consult the al- 


manac, and never 


vary more than three 


days in their arrival. 
By the 12th I can 
safely say, ‘ They 
are on the way.” I 
know it is no fault 
of theirs if they are 
overdue—they have 
missed their train, 
or rude winds have 
made it necessary to 
wait a bit before 
lifting their anchor. 
I am conscious, too, 
of a message from 
them—a telegraphic 
summons to their 
haunt, just outside 
the village—to the 
cemetery, where, at 
the very portals of 
immortal grandeur 
and glory, the 
sweetest of spring- 
time songs are ring- 
ing. Is hea morbid 
fellow dwelling 
upon the thought 
that “the path of 
glory leads but to 
the grave”? Or, is 
he only conscious 
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spring song, though ordinary mortals are not al- 
ways so favored. He is the identical bird of 
‘whom ‘Mr. Burroughs says, ‘The most rare and 
distinguished looking of our sparrows, and his 
song the most feminine and pathetic.” Whether 
his winters are associated with kingdoms and 
thrones I cannot say, but this I Anow, that reg- 
ularly every spring this prince of sparrows wings 
his way back to Vermont with that unerring in- 
stinct that answers for his guide book. I had 
‘watched them for several seasons as they carried 
away the fibres of wood from my door, and knew 
they must be nesting here, but they flew with 
them far across a river which separated our homes 
as effectually as if the River Styx had flowed be- 
tween. Last May, happily, they were more ac- 
commodating, and I readily traced them to an 
apple tree close by, where they could be leisurely 


watched at their work and all their characteristic - 
-strongly marked, and the individual tastes are 


features noted. The nest was very large for a 
sparrow—I thought they must be building with 
reference to boarders, or extra lodgings, at least— 
quite as bulky as robin redbreast’s, and was four 
feet from the ground in the space between the 
first dividing branches. It was less plebeian in 
architecture than robin’s, however, and was neatly 
built of the wood fibre mentioned (excelsior), 
with grasses and fine twigs intermingled. 

Naturalists place their home far to the north in 
the Hudsonian fauna, a single previous instance 
being known in Vermont, that at Rutland, in 
1878, as recorded by Dr. Brewer from observa- 
tions made by Mr. H. E. Boughton. 

The bird has been known to linger in Magsa- 
chusetts until June 6th, and to be found in Con- 
necticut from March 20th until the middle of 
May, when it is presumable it resumes its march 
to a more northerly latitude. Chippy, like a po- 
lite little hostess, sometimes brings one to my 
door to dine with her. She knows that ‘“ good- 
ness is the only investment that never fails,” and 
in accordance with the text has lain away her say- 
ings lavishly. But they impose upon her gen- 
erosity—these friends of hers—and the patient 
darling often has to wait until the second table. 

From my experience with the white crowns I 
am taught not to be surprised to find my feathery 
friends varying from all that is recorded of them, 
and this variation also applies to the building ma- 
terial, which is often chosen simply because it is 
more conveniently near—a time and labor saving 
expedient. 

I have known a crow’s nest to be made entirely 
of hog’s bristles. It was a decided advantage to 
this ingenious builder to be living near a large 
pork establishment, where she had only to help 
herself from the immense piles lying about the 
doors. And being, like most crows, of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, and interested in whatever is 
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prominent in the neighborhood, she constructed 
a home unique and elaborate enough to suit the 
daintiest crow fancy. This adaptation to her sur- 
roundings, this not refusing to accept the help 
which seemed kindly urged upon her by its pro- 
fusion, was an innate courtesy—an endeavor to do 
as the Romans do when you are in Rome, which 
spoke well for the crow’s politeness. This marvel 
of skillful workmanship still exists, and is kept 
with exceeding care, since all unite in admiring 
its unparalleled uniqueness. 

A linnet living beside a watch factory once 
built a house, quite us singular in kind, of the 
broken watch springs, while another under sim- 
ilar conditions used iron filings exclusively. Each 
had a simple lining of a few soft feathers to pro- 
tect the young birds from the harshness of their 
environs. 

The faculty of adaptation was in these cases 


often quite as much so. What a peculiar fancy 
was the wren’s who made her home in an old 
shoe, a broken porcelain jar, or, stranger still, in 
a bgmbshell! The affection for the town pump 
is an inherited trait in the wren family, and the 
persistence with which they keep to their original 
idea after each supply of building material is 
washed away is worthy a more sensible purpose. 
The loveliest characters are not always practical. 
You must take your friends just as they are, 
faults and all; ten to one you will make enemies 
of them if you try to make them over. If you 
wait till they shall be faultless it will be a weary 
waiting time, and in the interim they will have 
spread their wings and flown beyond you. Cir- 
cumstances—in feline guise, very probably—may 
change the sweet, saintly wren to a dear little 
demon, yet I respect her for standing up for her 
own rights, and love her in either part, be it 
angel or demon. You would know it was the 
same little, unpractical saint who took possession 
of the watering pot that was hung upon the gar- 
den rake, and had deposited four dear, cunning 
eggs there before her pretty secret was discov- 
ered. ‘‘It was evidently their first nest, and they 
considered the situation a capital one. Every day 
for two weeks I went to see if my birds were 
safe, and even spent half an hour, on my way, 
in hunting worms on the parsnip leaves to take 
to my new tenants. As I would appear each morn- 
ing around the corner of the house, Mrs. Wren 
would lean out to give me a friendly greeting. 
In a few days she learned to know me and be on 
the lookout for me—even grew sociable enough to 
eat worms out of my hand. I always gave her 
two or three that way, and then fixed the leaf 
I had them on inside the watering pot, so she 
could dine at her own convenience.” Who, 
among Irving’s readers, does not love him better 
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for telling over and over of the old hat that the 
Dutch settlers always nailed upon their houses 
for Jenny Wren’s convenience ? 

Why should robin, too, return persistently, 
year after year, to the nest in the eave troughs, 
where she posed as a fish during every shower, 
save that in some miraculous manner she had 
outlived the aquatic conditions of the previous 
season, and the place was ‘‘ home, sweet home ” 
to her? There is no accounting for individual 
tastes oftentimes, and why should the birds have 
stricter limitations ? 

From the great elm near by there once swung 
an oriole home, fashioned with such care that a 
week was required to finish it. How they ever 
managed to adjust the first few fibres upon the 
slender, tremulous twigs excited my wonder; or 
why, when given abundant material of varying 
quality and hue, they should refuse it all and 
weave their nest largely of embroidery torn from 
the week’s washing! They usually value highly 
whatever you may give them, be it twine, rags, 
or bright zephyr wools, always using the latter in 
the upper part of the structure, knowing well 
that anywhere else it would be too warm for sum- 
mer. 

It is not uncommon in their building time to 
see long strings or bits of cloth sailing away in the 
air, trailing from the beak of bome fastidious 
architect. I helped to build an exceedingly pict- 
uresque nest last year by sewing bright scarlet 
rags between two white ones. The lady builder, 
with excellent taste, preferred the half tints, the 
plainer shades, and in this way her prejudices 
were easily overcome. The result was all I could 
have wished, and decorates to-day the parlors of 
a well-known naturalist. Madam does the weav- 
ing all alone. If her mate brings home a string 
and hesitatingly offers to help a little, the refusal 
is so emphatic that he dares not again venture 
suggestions. These two people fall out, by the 
way, a great many times in the hurry and bustle 
of building; but by and by they agree as to the 
place they like best, and are all the happier for 
the reconciliation. Really, I doubt if Lord Balti- 
more is not pleased enough to be relieved of all 
the care, so he may have Jecisure to whistle and 
sing, chase intruding birds, and flirt a bit now 
and then with his fair neighbor. When their 
housekeeping was broken up, and the saucy little 
brood well launched upon the world, I preserved 
the curious home with its long embroideries 
drooping in slender sprays from all sides, and I 
am certain so noisy, gossipy, impudent and un- 
manageable a brood were never rocked in a more 
tasteful cradle. It was swung so near my win- 
dows that I could not escape being a helpless wit- 
ness to all their quarrels. The family discipline 


was bad; or had the restless children inherited - 
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various unenviablo parental qualities ? Either 
way they were tiresome neighbors when disillu- 
sioned by the enchantment of distance. As a 
final result of the disputes and uneasiness within, 
the nest came down, tumbling them out upon the 
lawn, when it was fastened securely in its place, 
its inmates readjusted, and left clamorous as ever 
to resume their mischief. It was a time of re- 
freshing when that home was vacated. The 
“* pauses of marvelous silence ” sank like music on 
my heart—music a thousand times sweeter be- 
cause of its infrequence. 

Ihave found the orioles nesting in a low ma- 
ple, between two upright parallel branches ; but 
they greatly prefer the graceful, drooping elms, 
where their brilliancy of color—a tropical sug- 
gestion—flashing in and out, adds a charm to ev- 
ery landscape. They are the ‘hangbirds,” the 
“ firebirds”” Whittier gives such loving mention. 

I recall a painful scene, where the brilliant 
master of the house was entangled in the treas- 
ured strings, at such a height that all efforts to 
release him were useless. He called, in piteously 
entreating notes, in sad, reproachful strains, to 
his bride; but with all her thrifty, helpful ways 
she never ventured assistance. All through the 
summer the bright feathers among the branches 
were constantly locating the disaster, and not un- 
til the leaves had loosened from the bough and 
the autumn winds borne them far away did the 
vivid color, the flag of distress, disappear. Once, 
sitting with my sewing by the open window, the 
wind swept my flossy silks to the ground, and 
though immediate search was made, it was long 
after that I found them skillfully woven into an 
oriole’s nest. At another time pieces of lace 
bleaching upon the grass were missing, and after- 
ward revealed in the lining of the summer yellow 
bird’s dwelling. 

This same bird was one of the loveliest tenants 
of my garden—a thrifty housekeeper, building 
yearly the softest little felted home imaginable. 
The cow bunting once called in her absence, 
leaving an unwelcome egg, and the little martyr 
was sore distressed, and flew round and round, 
wondering what in the world to do about it. 
There was but one egg when she left—here were 
two—and clearly this was an imposition. She 
called to her husband, and hopping from twig to 
twig, they looked upon it from every side, turn- 
ing up their yellow heads in a disapproving way 
as they consulted together as to the wisest man- 
ner of disposal. Then they added another story 
to their house, the intruding egg was walled in 
out of sight, and in a few days four greenish- 
white eggs, all their own, lay in the upper story. 
“‘They builded better than they knew,” for the 
cow bunting watched the proceeding, and took 
herself off to find another victim. 
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This home was only a few feet from the cat- 
bird’s home in the currant bushes, and over their 
heads was the maple where he sang so raptur- 
ously. This tree was his stage, and the lights 
and shadows playing through the morning leaves 
were its shifting curtains. The garden was his 
audience chamber, upon which he looked fur- 
tively down to see if his operatic airs were ap- 
plauded. He is always sure of one appreciative 
listener—himself—and if no encore awaits him 


will proudly repeat his solos for his own delecta- 
tion, overpowered by the delusion that it is an 
original song he is singing. 

He even wears that Quaker garb for effect, con- 
scious that its severity is becoming and every fold 
arranged with charming grace and simplicity. 
Forgetting his unpleasant alarm note, I remem- 
ber him only at his best, the day he took his 
usual place, and, with drooping tail and wings, 
erected crest and head uplifted, poured forth a 
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rare mosaic of song made up from the choicest 
strains of neighboring birds. Beginning with a 
soft, low, preliminary warble, and becoming grad- 
ually more and more ambitious, he repeated the 
oriole’s whistle, the goldfinch’s song, the vireo’s 
persistent ditty, mixing in short, sparrowy meas- 
ures between, and oftenest of all the vesper song 
of the robin, sweet and welcome, soft and tender 
as the twilight upon which it falls. When he 
heard my applause he became so elated that he 
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forgot it was his bedtime, and a twinkling star 
came out—the silver pin with which the angels 
fasten the evening’s dusky curtains. After con- 
tinued repetition the musical rapture ended, the 
thoughtful singer took a worm to the smoke- 
colored lady upon the nest, and night and quiet 
came down together. 

The redstart is a nervous, spirited bird whose 
name tells his story. A bit of red or orange 
flame starting through the leaves, flitting in un- 
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ceasing unrest here and there and everywhere, 
ehasing an insect, dropping down through the 
branches as if they had lost their footing, and 
opening and shutting their pretty, fanlike tails. 
They came to the apple trees in August, vigor- 
ously hunting out the insect pests, and were en- 
tirely at ease in my presence, standing upon the 
lower boughs scarcely two feet from me, where I 
might almost have laid my hand upon them. 
* Little orioles,” the children exclaimed —‘ such 
funny ones, that come right down and look at 
us!” But try to secure one of these pert mes- 
gieurs or mesdames, and you follow a path as long 
and weary as that to the end of the rainbow. He 
might compete with the oriole for the name of 
firebird, since his glossy blue-black shoulders and 
snowy breast are bordered with the flaming or- 
ange. Like the last, too, his little wife, sure to 


be near by, has the hues of her handsome lover 
toned down or modified, that she may better es- 
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cape observaticn. She is more properly a yellow 
start, or would be did not all matrons share the 
names of their wedded lords. Last spring I 
called her ‘“‘a born flirt,” but she didn’t deserve 
it. I understand her better zow. She was only 
trying to make up her mind which lover she pre- 
ferred—a right that is due to every lady. When 
she had decided she was loyal and true, and 
looked zealously after the family interests. ‘‘Gen- 
ius sometimes lacks moral perception,” and if 
her conduct needed any extenuation, I might 
mention that I have seen him gallantly escorting 
two or three lively ladies about, and dividing his 
attentions impartially between them ; first lead- 
ing one of the party down the branch where the 
fattest insects were lurking, and then hurrying 
back to display to another his flaming shoulders. 
Whatever he does is characterized by energy, 
push and spirit, whether it be quarreling with a 
rival or telling his followers of a wonderful insect 
at hand, like Chan- 
ticleer bidding them 
come quickly to see 
him devour it. 
Restless, uneasy fel- 
low that he is, were 
his moods personi- 
fied he would figure 
as a spirit of mo- 
tion. He has drank 
deeply from that 
fountain of per- 
petual youth, for life 
and motion are his 
inseparably ; that 
active life we asso- 
ciate with our dawn- 
ing years, when the 
world was altogether 
lovely. I wonder 
who among our an- 
cestorial naturalists 
gave this elegant 
bird his name, and 
I like to think he 
might have begun 
life as a ‘‘red s/ar” 
—a wandering star, 
obviously. He re- 
minds me of a starry 
night—a red star in 
the darkness. Per- 
haps he and the ex- 
tra letter were add- 
ed, together, to our 
territorial fauna. 
Birds of gor- 


geous tropical plum- 
age are mostly 


~ minated in a heavy fall of 
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delicate, and late in arriy- 
ing and nesting, avoiding 
the chilling storms of the 
early spring, and being off 
to the South before the 
autumn winds are bleak and 
wintry. I recollect a May 
when cold and storms cul- 


snow, after which many 
redstarts were found upon 
the ground, easy victims to 
the exposure. It will be 
June before their compactly 
built nests will be begun. 
My aristocrats built a home 
in the suburbs, and selected 
their surroundings with an 
eye to beauty. It was in 
the secluded valleys of a 
border land between the 
forests and open fields, on 
a wooded slope where the 
saplings came clear down to 
meet a gossipy brook that 
laughed and babbled and 
held its breath, now.and 
then, to spread itself out 
among the warm half shad- 
ows, or uprooted the pretty 
sedges that were gracefully 
bending over to see them- 
selves in the glistening 
mirror. It was near the top of a small tree, 
where several steep branches had started out 
together, and the birds had filled up the cavity 
to where it was wide enough to answer their pur- 
pose, making a deep, narrow nest, five or six 
inches in depth on the outside. The eggs are 
four or five in number, white, with heavy, 
brownish markings increasing toward the larger 
end. 

It was an ideal home. Fragrant twin flowers 
nestled under their portico, and pink slippers 
were waiting their ‘‘lady’s” arrival, while the 
brook and the bird sang in harmony, though 
the song of the first was infinitely sweeter. The 
lacking quality of the bird song was made up in 
quantity, the notes being short and sharp, like 
many of the warblers. He is heartily fond of 
displaying his vocal powers, which will bear no 
comparison with the thrush’s and finch’s. 

A modest individual, who well deserves notice— 
a plain, brown birdie with a chestnut cap, is the 
chipping sparrow; the dearest bird in all the 
world, always confiding and affectionate, and year 
after year one has an abiding interest in her wel- 
fare. 


Their homes are everywhere. Never a country 
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THE WHITE SPARROW. 


child but will lead you to some horsehair nest, 
pointing delightfully to the blue-green eggs, sure 
to belong to Mrs. Chippy Sparrow. No bird 
nestles so closely in our hearts, or is more uni- 
versally the children’s favorite, depending on 
them for her daily bread, and purposely placing 
her nest where they are constantly passing and 
repassing. Chippy and the children go hand in 
hand, and the memories of the two are so closely 
associated, it is impossible to disconnect them. 

It is difficult to say when she is at her best, so 
many and such varied parts does she play in the 
beautiful drama of Nature; whether sitting un- 
concernedly upon her nest in the oleander tree 
in the snug piazza corner, following the trail of 
crumbs, laid by admiring children, clear across 
the kitchen, or, when ‘‘she thinks she’s folks,” 
and comes, an uninvited guest, upon the table 
laid upon the lawn to please the same small peo- 
ple, fearlessly helping herself and perfectly sure 
of encouragement and welcome. Her judgment 
may be faulty, but her heart is always right. It 
surely was a mistake when she decided to build 
her a home in the rustic lawn chair, and worked a 
whole day upon it before she was dispossessed of 
her singular fancy—certain destruction to herself 
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‘and family—by the chair’s removal. She is one 
of the darlings who wake up in the middle of the 
night to twitter out a tremulous expression of 
their happiness. The children hear it and laugh 
aloud, whispering, softly, “‘Mamma, did you 
hear the birdie say its prayers ?” Song or prayer, 
whichever it may be, there is no sweeter sound in 
all our earth than that happy voice ringing out 
through the darkness. 

A member of this same sparrow family came to 
my door all summer for his regular meals—a 
poor, deformed fellow, whose tail feathers never 
grew, and consequently a more important char- 
acter becanse of his misfortune. His legs, too, 
were of enormous length, as if to make up for the 
other deficiency, and his awkward motions re- 
minded me of a bird upon stilts—a condition at 
once ludicrous and pathetic. The children 


watched for his coming with tenderest sympathy. 
It was the same old story we see repeated in the 
human family—increasing tenderness to the un- 
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fortunate, a story of enlisted sympathy, of pity- 
ing love. Doubtless, the other birds ‘laughed 
in their sleeves” at his ugliness, and refused his 
company, for he was always alone. They hadn’t 
stopped to think that a deformed rose is just as 
sweet asa perfect one. Our wanderings over the 


-hills were one day unusually extended, and we 


came upon ‘ Bob” presiding over as happy a 
home as ever had an existence ; it was easily un- 
derstood that the little wife upon the nest believed 
him a regular beauty; and his patronizing, self- 
complacent, lofty airs told quickly that all the 
sympathy was wasted. Later in the season this 
couple brought three grown-up children to the 
door—three indolent youngsters that demanded 
to be fed, when they were entirely full grown and 
ought to know better. 

Chippy has none of the Spartan mother’s hero- 
ism, and her tenderness in bringing up her chil- 
dren is entirely overdone, resultant in inefficient 
dependency. They would not help themselves to 
a single crumb, but 
fluttered their 


pretty wings, and 
teased and waited 
till their wants 
were supplied, and 
followed their par- 
ents about like a 
flock of tiny chick- 
ens. It showed 
weak spot in the 
mother, for when 
she meekly flew 
away with a crumb 
they helped them- 
selves as well as 
anybody. Back 
she came pretty 
soon, when they 
settled back, and 
their weak-minded 
parent actually fed 
them the rest of 
their dinner. It 
was just the same 
at supper time and 
at breakfast ; but 
then they were so 
soft and beautiful, 
and teased so 
charmingly, with 
such a funay, au- 
thoritative air, that 
I forgave her that 
very moment for 
indulging them. 


«*The virtues are 
seldom all com- 
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bined.” Who could 
expect this bright- 
eyed birdie who 
drops from some 
invisible perch, 
edges confidingly 
near, and hunts for 
crumbs under and 
about your chair, to 
build a delicate, 
mossy structure like 
the phabe, or im- 
itate the fastidious 
oriole? Those 
precious eggs, rival- 
ing a gem in beauty, 
need no wondrous 
casket; a loosely 
woven nest contents 
her, sure that the 
interest will centre 
in herself, her en- 
ticing ways, and in 
her lovely family. 
Dear, bonnic 
bird! our child- 
hood’s days would 
never have been half 
so sweet without 
her! How many 
cunning homes we 
found when she was 
matron, and how 
our hearts go out to 
her still, across the 
years to the days 
when we were the 
children! Thera 
are many homes 
more ingeniously 


contrived, many 
friends more ele- 
gantly attired, but mever a more charming ac- 
quaintance in all the bird types than the hairbird, 
or chipping sparrow. 

To the student of Nature the months of May 
and June are an inspiration. In all languages 
the home songs are sweetest, and this is eminently 
true of the feathered tribes. ‘‘ Nature obeys the 
same old civil laws,” and each home life fulfills in 
its own perfect way the grand design of the 
Master Architect. 

You must Jove the birds to know them well. 
“To love is the only way to know or God or 
man,” and Nature opens her heart only to those 
who love her truly. She is too wise a matron to 
reveal her family secrets to a casual acquaintance, 
but when you seek her out because you are in 
loving sympathy with her work she opens wide 
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her arms and holds you close to her great, throb- 
bing heart. And how tenderly, at the last, she 
lulls us to sleep, scattering her wealth of golden 
buttercups and pure white daisies alike above 
saint and sinner! Keep close to the heart of Nat- 
ure and you will not be very far from God. 


DUTCH SMOKERS. 


Wuat astonished me (writes Edmondo de 
Amicis, in his new book of Holland impressions) 
was to see, at that early hour, almost everyone, 
rich and poor, men and boys, with a cigar in their 
mouths. This ill-omened habit of ‘ dreaming 
with the eyes open,” to quote Emile de Girardin 
in his attack upon smokers, occupies so large a 
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part in the lives of the Dutch people that I must 
devote a few words to it. 

The MHollanders are, perhaps, of all the 
Northern peoples, those who smoke the most. 
The humidity of their climate makes it almost a 
necessity, and the very moderate cost of tobacco 
renders it accessible to all. To show how deeply 
rooted is the habit, it is enough to say that the 
boatmen of the trekschuit, the aquatic diligence 
of Holland, measure distances by smoke. From 
here, they say, to such a place, it is not so many 
miles, but so many pipes. When you enter a 
house, after the first salutations, your host offers 
you a cigar; when you take leave he hands you, 
another, and often insists upon filling your cigar 
case. In the streets you see persons lighting a 
a fresh cigar with the burning stump of the last 
one without pausing in their walk, and with the 
busy air of people who do not want to lose a mo- 
ment of time or a mouthful of smoke. Many go 
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to sleep with pipe in mouth, relight it if they - 
wake in the night, and again in the morning be- 
fore they step out of bed. ‘A Dutchman,” says 
Diderot, ‘is a living alembic.” It really does 
appear that smoking is for him a necessary vital 
function. 

Many people have an idea that so much 
smoke dulls the intelligence. Nevertheless, if 
there be a people, as Esquiroz justly observes, 
whose intellect is of the clearest and highest pre- 
cision, it is the Dutch people. Again, in Holland 
the cigar is not an excuse for idleness, nor do 
they smoke in order to dream with their eyes 
eyen ; everyone goes about his business puffing 
out white clouds of smoke with the regularity of 
a factory chimney, and the cigar, instead of be- 
ing a mere distraction, is a stimulant and an aid 
to labor. ‘‘Smoke,” said a Hollander to me, ‘is 
our second breath.” Another defined the cigar 
as the sixth finger of the hand. 


——« 


EUROPE’S NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 


By J. 


Tue origin of “God Save the Queen,” used 


also for ‘* America,” is discussed annually in the 
newspapers, just as the sea,serpent and other pe- 
riodical wonders make their appearance. Some 
will have it that the famous tune was composed 
by Henry Carey, who gave “Sally in our Alley” 
to the world ; others that it came from the pen 
of Dr. John Bull, organist to King James I. It 
has been claimed for Scotland, by those who 
think they recognize its strains in an old Christ- 
mas carol printed in Forbes’s “ Cantus,” which 
was published at Aberdeen in 1682; and the 
French have told us that we owe it to their coun- 
tryman Lulli. The name of Purcell has been as- 
sociated with it; it has been classed as a Jacobite 
composition ; and it is said to have been first sung 
on the occasion of the apprehended invasion of 
England by the Prince of Orange. 

From all this it would appear that there is as 
much mystery about the origin of England’s great 
anthem as there used to be about the sources of 
the Nile. Experts, however, are now pretty well 
agreed on the matter—at least, as to the origin 
of the words. Some years ago the programme of 
a concert given in 1744 by John Travers, organ- 
ist of the Chapel Royal, was discovered, in which 
are printed two stanzas of a “ Latin chorus” so 
evidently intended for the tune of ‘God Save 
the Queen” that they must be regarded as tho 
original text of the hymn. These Latin words, 
with their accompanying melody, are conjectured 
t» have been sung in King James’s chapel in 
1688 ; and it is supposed that Travers had found 
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the original manuscript, or a copy of it, in the 
Chapel Royal, while he was organist. Of course, 
this still leaves the question of the authorship a 
mystery; but it is something to know that Eng- 
land’s national anthem is, at least, a native 
product. 

The year 1744 was just about the tinie for a 
loyal song to appear, and we find that on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1745, twelve days after the proclama- 
tion of the Pretender at Edinburgh, “God Save 
the King” was sung at Drury Lane Theatre, with 
harmonies and accompaniments by Dr. Arne. 
The performance was received with tremendous 
applause, and the example of Drury Lane was 
soon followed by Covent Garden and Goodman’s 
Fields. In October, 1745, the music and words 
were printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine as 
“‘sung in both playhouses,” and with the addi- 
tion of the third verse, beginning ‘‘ Thy choicest 
gifts in store.” From this date the air rapidly 
increased in popularity, and after a time took its 
place as the national anthem of the country. 
Musically, it is by no means a striking air; but, 
whatever may be its defects, England certainly 
has never had a better national song. 

To find a contrast, let us cross the Channel to 
France. Was there ever a national melody more 
suited to the character of the people than the 
French ‘ Marscillaise”? Let us have Carlyle’s 
words on this inspiriting and truly martial mel- 
ody. ‘The sound of it,” says he, in his ‘‘ French 
Revolution,” ‘will make the blood tingle in 
men’s veins; and whole armies and assemblages 
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will sing it with eyes weeping and burning, with 
hearts defiant of Death, Despot and Devil.” It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the share which 
this song had in the first French Revolution. It 
had not been many months in existence when it 
was being sung by nearly every man, woman and 
child in the country; and the words ‘ Aux 
armes! Marchons !” were resounding in all parts 
of France. Since that time there has been no 
season of disorder in which its strains have not 
excited the passions of the people. Indeed, so 
great was its power that the government at one 
time prohibited its being sung or played in pub- 
lic; and it was not until 1879 that this prohibi- 
tion was rescinded. 

Carlyle calls the composer of the “ Marseillaise ” 
an “inspired Tyrtean colonel,” and Rouget de 
Lisle surely deserves to be so described. Accord- 
ing to the usnally accepted account, both words 
and music were composed by De Lisle in the 
course of a single night. This was at Strasburg, 
on April 24th, 1792; and two days afterward the 
song was copied and arranged for a military band, 
and performed at a review on Sunday, the 29th. 
On June 25th it was sung at acivic banquet at 
Marseilles, amid such enthusiasm that it was at 
once printed and distributed to the troops just 
starting for Paris. They entered the capital on 
July 30th, singing their new hymn; and to its 
strains they marched on the Tuileries, on August 
10th, 1792. From that day the popularity of the 
tune was assured. De Lisle, who had been a cap- 
tain of engineers, had a pension conferred on him 
by Louis Philippe, in recognition of his services 
in composing the ‘ Marseillaise,” He wag still 
living when Carlyle wrote the words we have 
quoted. 

The Austrian national anthem, ‘* God Preserve 
the Emperor,” is, perhaps, the only air of the 
kind which has come from the pen of a great 


composer, It was written by Haydn, and is well 
known in England from its frequent use as a 
hymn tune. Having, during his visit to that 
country, observed the effect of ‘God Save the 
King” on public occasions, Haydn made the re- 
solve to present his own country with a similar 
composition. Baron Swieten and Count Saran, 

two of his best patrons, procured the poetry for 

him from the poet Haschka, and, by their agency, 

the hymn was performed for the first time at the 
celebration of the birthday of the Emperor Franz, 

on February 12th, 1797, at the theatre in Vienna. 

Subsequently, in the reign of the Emperor Ferdi- 

nand, other words, written by Baron Zedlitz, were 
substituted for those of Haschka. The beautiful 
and ear-haunting melody was afterward employed 

by Haydn in one of his best-known quartets (Op. 

%6, No. 3). He was very fond of it himself, and 
it is recorded that just before his death he was 
taken from his bed, and, being carried to the pi- 

ano, played the air solemnly three times over, in 
the presence of his weeping servants. 

The Russian national anthem—so called—is 
“God Save the Czar.” Before the year 1833 the 
Russians had no loyal song, and the Czars had to 
be contented with a version of “God Save the 
King.” On his return from a trip abroad, in 
1832, Czar Nicholas ordered Alexis Lvow, a Rus- 
sian musician, at once to compose a national 
hymn. Lvow set to work, and the music, with 
words by the poet Joukovsky, was soon ready. 
The Emperor expressed his satisfaction with the 
hymn, and in 1833 it was played for the first time 
in the Grand Theatre at Moscow. ‘‘ God Save 
the Czar” is, however, little more than an official 
hymn; thé vast majority of the Russian people 
do not know it, and would not echo its sentiments 
if they did. The tune is a very good one, and, 
like THlaydn’s melody, has frequently been trans- 
ferred to our English hymn books. 
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By NINETTE M. LowatTer. 


GREEN-ROBED Summer now is here 
With her gladness and her glory; 
Waters ripple far and near, 
And with voices soft and clear 
Sweet-toned song birds tell her story. 


All the velvet fields are bright 

With the wild flowers, sweet and tender; 
Azure fields are flecked with white, 
And the sunset’s ruby light 

Fills the whole wide world with splendor. 


Each day, fairer than the last, 
New delight and bliss uncloses ; 

But our fears a shadow cast— 

Soon her gladness will be past 
With the golden-hearted roses! 


C/ESAR’S WIFE. 


By FANNiz AYMAR MATHEWS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WASHINGTON LiFe,” ETC. 


PicTurE to yourself the White House during 
one of the most superb receptions of the last Ad- 
ministration: the whole suite of magnificent 
rooms thrown open and a blaze of light, odorous 
with flowers and gay with tho exquisite toilets 
of women, and the glittering uniforms of the 
army and navy men, and the orders and decora- 
tions of the members of the foreign embassies ; 
music was wafted in waves of sweetness from the 
Marine Band, and altogether nothing was wanting 
to make the scene one of the most beautiful and 
attractive to a beautiful and pleasure-loving 
woman. Such a one, Kate St. George, stood a 


little apart from the throng, leaning against a. 


marble pillar, attracting hundreds of pairs of eyes 
toward her, but rewarding not any one of them 
with even the most formal glance of recognition. 
Her gaze, an intent one, was fixed on the face of 
® man who stood in tho same relative position 
as herself, only on the other side of the room ; a 
man most fair to look upon indeed. Guy Beaure- 
gard was always an object of interest to women in 
his seat in the Senate, and it was not strange, for 
a face of more strength and more beauty it is 
not more than once in a lifetime given to a 
woman to behold. Just at this moment he was 
bending over the blonde head of his wife, 
Beatrice; and when it is written that Guy 
Beauregard loved his wife with all the might of 
his nature it is also written that she was per- 
haps the happiest woman in this world. They had 
becn married five years, and Kate St. George had 
known them both since before their wedding. 

The throng had thinned a little, there was 
more air, and the fragrance of the rich blossoms 
was more deliciously strong, and the music came 
more wooingly than when it had to struggle with 
such a rush and roar of human voices and merry 
laughter. There were not, perchance, more than 
a dozen people remaining inthe East Room ; Kate 
St. George turned her handsome dark head 
wearily toward the crowd yonder, as though she 
would summon a cavalier to her side. Beatrice 
Beauregard glanced quickly about as she spoke: 

“‘@uy, nearly everyone has left us—come |” 

«And what if they have ?” murmurs the lover 
husband. 

As the two women step out from the shadows 
of the columns they each behold the face of a man 
—young, fine-looking, yet with a haggard expres- 
sion, whether from illness or dissipation it would 
be somewhat difficult to decide—and they both 
utter a man’s name in almost a whisper, half of 
horror, half of terror. 

“Jack !” they exclaim; and Kate St. George 


shrinks back into the protection of the column 
once more. She is the older and more practiced 
woman of the two, and watches Guy Beauregard. 
He starts slightly as he studies his wife’s terrible 
pallor, and goes to fetch her a glass of water. 
When he returns the gentleman has disappeared. 
But little occurred in his absence, and that little 
Kate St. George bore witness to. A few whis- 
pered words, and none of which she caught save 
the last, as the stranger walked quickly away. 

““Contrive to meet me, Beatrice, for God’s 
sake! in the Blue Room, before you go home—I 
will wait for you there !” 

And Beatrice Beauregard bowed assent ca- 
gerly, as she pressed his hand—that was all. 

‘‘Here is some champagne, my darling 
cries the young fellow, as he puts his arm around 
her trembling form. ‘‘ What is the matter? Did 
that man—was he rude to you, or what made you 
start so? and I thought you made some exclama- 
tion—did you not ?” 

“‘Nonsense. Why, Guy, dear, what a ridic- 
ulous idea!” Beatrice laughs nervously ; she is 
saying her first lesson in dissimulation, and for a 
novice, as Kate St. George remarks to herself, 
she does not do it at all badly. ‘‘It is the heat, 
the crowd, you know. I have not been fecling 
well all day.” 

**No, my heart,” he says, soberly, “I did not 
know it.” 

“‘ Well, then, it was because I wanted to spare 
my boy pain and anxiety that I did not tell 
him.” . 

‘Bless your heart!” He looks proudly and 
tenderly down at her from his height. ‘‘ Then I 
must take you home at once; these infernal 
crowds are not fit places for you at any time !” 

“No, no !” she answers, pettishly. ‘‘ Not yet. I 
want to see Mrs. McGregor before I go. I will go 
and look for her, and you wait for me, or——” 
How obligingly and opportunely at this moment 
Kate St. George emerges from her place of con- 
cealment. ‘‘ Yes, there is Kate, sans escort now, 
Guy!” she laughs, gayly. ‘<I give you carte 
blanche wntil I return !” 

Kate glances from husband to wife in remark- 
ably well-feigned innocence. 

«¢« How is the Senator this evening ?” she asks, 
playfully. 

‘¢Oh, thanks, Miss St. George, I am in a tol- 
erable state of preservation. I need not ask how 
you are,” he says, bending his blue eyes in gal- 
lant fashion full upon her face. Guy Beauregard 
was one of those men who could not help being 
civil to a woman, or saying the thing and looking 
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the thing he was expected to. There wasa sort of 
chivalry in the man’s nature that furnished him 
with a creed that women were created to be hu- 
mored, but he was loyal as ever knight of old to 
the lady of his heart. 

“‘T am always well,” she replies, sweetly ; 
“‘but——” For an instant Kate St. George hes- 
itates ; who shall say whether she lost herself in 
that moment of hesitation, or not? “Shall I 
risk it? Jack will never betray me—even to her. 
Yes, I will risk all, for I have all to gain and 
little to lose,” she says to herself, and the instant 
of doubt is over; she turns her great black eyes 
up to Beauregard’s face. ‘‘ But I think Beatrice 
is not looking at all well, especially during the 
latter part of the evening, since——” 

«Since what ?” he inquires, slowly. 

‘‘Why, since that start that she had—that 
handsome, dark man—an old friend of your 
wife’s, I presume, Mr. Beauregard ?” 

«© Were you——” Guy stops short and ia si- 
lent. He feels as though on the brink of some 
frightful precipice, and, unconsciously to himself, 
he quivers in every nerve of his strong frame. 
“Can I get you anything ?” he asks, cautiously, 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘Oh, no; thanks.” 

Kate is radiant. 

“Then, with your permission, I will go and 
find Mrs. Beauregard.” 

Kate is leaning, with hands clasped in front of 
her, against the identical column where she had 
spent a considerable portion of her evening ; they 
have stopped there in their promenade, and she 
is looking down at the floor with a curious ex- 
pression on her face. 

“‘T wouldn't, if I were you.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

‘“*Then I suppose I must initiate you, Mr. 
Beauregard, that is all. I heard Beatrice make 
an appointment to meet the handsome unknown 
in the Blue Room before she went home !” 

“ You | ” For a brief second of time—the 
very first in his whole life—Guy Beauregard for- 
gets his courtesy to a woman, but he breaks off 
shortly with a muttered, “I beg your pardon !” 

Kate laughs. 

“T suppose you think your wife like Cesar’s, 
Mr. Beauregard, eh ?—above reproach? Bien, I 
only say, go and see for yourself. I supposed, 
of course, Beatrice had told you, else I never 
should have mentioned it.” 

«See for myself!” he repeats, scornfully. ‘* Do 
you suppose I will play the spy? No. I do 
consider my wife ‘above reproach,’ Miss St. 
George 1" 

Kate lifts her eyes. 

“You are spared the trouble; there goes 
‘“Cwesar’s wife’ —and the handsome unknown !” 
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She turns away in an opposite direction, while 
Guy Beauregard, every drop of his hot blood 
surging through his veins like fire, watches 
Beatrice—his wife—hanging on the arm of the 
man whose sudden appearance, not half an hour 
since, caused her such apparent unguish. 

“But Kate ?” murmurs Beatrice, looking with 
wild eyes up in her companion’s face. 

He passes his hand uneasily across his brow. 

« I—Kate will not betray me—she will not even 
recognize me—I——_” 

“How can she help it ?” 

‘* Ah, Beatrice, never mind, never mind—I— 
you are all, and the only human being, in the 
world for me now. Iam not worthy of you. I 
surely am not worthy to seek or voice or hold any 
woman’s love.” 

“Hush !—quick, there is my husband—you are 
an old friend of mine from childhood. The name ? 
I forget it ?” 

He whispers two words in her ear, and Guy 
Beauregard stands before them. 

“‘Guy ”—her voice trembles a little, and her 
sweet blue eves are full of some wunutterable 
pathos-—** Guy —this is Berkeley Halpine— 
Berkeley, this is my husband—Guy Beauregard. 
Mr. Halpine and I are old friends, dear: we knew 
each other when we were children.” The two 
men look at each other. Halpine does not even 
offer to extend his hand, but in a second Guy 
Beauregard puta out his and throws his other arm 
about his wife. 

* * * * * * 

Two months have passed. Berkeley Halpine is 
a constant visitor at the Beauregards’. It is gen- 
erally understood that he is in Washington en- 
deavoring to obtain a foreign consulate, and that 
his chances therefor are not the most promising. 
Meantime society is busying itself with his de- 
votion to Mrs. Beauregard, the Senator's beauti- 
ful wife, the woman whom men have vainly tried 
for the five years of her married life to lure or 
coerce into even the mild semblance of a flirta- 
tion. 

“Gone this time !” exclaims Colonel Temple- 
ton, the irresistible. ‘¢ Pity she hadn't better 
taste, and taken me instead of that sallow-faced 
youngling, who looks as though he'd been 
through a course of India and curry !” 

The colonel was fifty-one. 

Beauregard has as yet heard nothing of this. 
Absorbed in his affairs, he has tried, with a man’s 
Lest might, to banish forever from his mind tho 
memory of that night eight weeks ago at the 
White House. There are times when it rises be- 
fere him like a horrible vision of torture, but 
he crushes it as he drinks in the swectness of 
her lips and listens to the soft words of her shy 
love telling. He is sitting in his library, hard at 
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work, one morning, when the door suddenly opens 
and Miss St. George enters, looking charmingly 
in her claret velvets. 

“‘Oh,” she exclaims, sinking into the moat 
convenient chair, “I am-glad that I have found 
some one! Ihave been up in the nursery, and 
Nelly is out with her maid. Servants are so 
stupid, and I want——” 

“‘T am sorry you have been put to so much 
trouble, Miss Kate, Iam sure; Beatrice is out.” 

“‘Oh, I know she is; I met her driving down 
the avenue with Berkeley Halpine. I want to 
leave a message with you, please. Tell her that 
Henriette —the dressmaker, you know —will be 
ready fur her this afternoon at four. Don’t for- 
get—there’s a dear boy !” 

“Twill not.” He bows profoundly. 

““Ta-ta, then. Oh, I nearly forgot—and that 
Henriette says she cannot find anywhere that pe- 
culiar shade of pink that Mr. Halpine admires 
so much for Beatrice’s new evening dress. Don’t 
forget. Ta-ta 

“One moment!” He lays his hand upon her 
arm, and the touch thrills to the core of her 
heart. ‘ Were those the dressmaker’s words ?” 

“To be sure! Oh, dear me, Mr. Beauregard, 
the woman is not to be blamed; the whole city 
of Washington is exciting itself over dear Bea- 
trice’s flirtation with her old friend, and every 
woman thinks you so charming and good-nat- 
ured not to object or act stupidly about it. 
Really, I must go. Aw rerotr 

“4u revoir!” He stands like a thing of flesh 
suddenly transformed into stone. lis wife—his 
true-hearted darling and pride—the jeer and jest 
of the most frivolous society in the world, that 
of Washington! No, no—a thousand times no! 

“Guy, dear !"—her fresh, clear voice—‘* what’s 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing; your friend Miss Kate has just 
been here and left word that the dressmaker 
waits you at four oclock, and that Mr. Halpine’s 
favorite pink is not to be had anywhere.” 

“Qh, I'm sorry. Well, never mind. Dear,” she 
nestles down on a little hassock at his feet, ‘I 
have a favor to ask of you—I never asked one be- 
fore, and you will grant it, won't you ?” She takes 
her husband’s hands and looks up into his face. 

‘““What is it, Beatrice. Anything on God’s 
earth that I can in honor I will do for you !” 

“Well, you know you have influence, power ; 
you are a strong man, politically speaking, and I 
want a political faver—I want this foreign con- 
sulate for Berkeley alpine, Guy. I implore it of 
you ; I beg, I beseech, Lentreat. He is worthy and 
capable—and, dear, you will get it for him ? I 
know you will ?” 

«But he will leave America then, Beatrice ; go 
away from—from here !” 
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““Why of course; that is what he wants to 
do, Guy.” 

‘* Child,” he lays his hand upon her fair young 
head, ‘‘ say you love me as you did when you mar- 
ried me !” 

“No, no, Guy—but so much better by five 
years.” 

‘‘Ah, my little one, I will do my best for your 
friend ; it may be some time before its accom- 
plishment, but——” 

Senator Beauregard works faithfully in behalf 
of the man whom half the world believes he is 
only working to be rid of. In a few brief weeks 
the appointment as American Consul to T—— 
will be officially bestowed upon Berkeley Halpine. 
Congress has adjourned, and Guy and Beatrice 
and the little Nelly are in New York, stopping 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; where also Miss St. 
George is staying for a few days with her friends 
the Blanchards, prior to their departure for 
Europe. 

The day for the party to sail has in fact ar- 
rived, and when the Britannic steams out of the 
harbor this afternoon she will bear as precious 
freight the young woman who just at this time, 
9A. M., is reading over a letter that has lately 
been handed her. 

“That is all right,” she soliloquizes. 
the Consul to T in prospect will not realize 
his fondest hopes. And now to tell my dear 
Beatrice of her dear Guy’s absorbing passion for 
me. If Iam not very much mistaken, she will fly 
with Berkeley Halpine—ha! ha! ha!—to that 
haven for American elopements, the Continent of 
Europe !” 

Somewhat late in the morning Kate goes down 
and knocks gently at Beatrice’s door. In a mo- 
ment it is softly opened, not by Mrs. Beauregard, 


“I fancy 


“but by her husband. 


‘‘ Beatrice is asleep, Miss St. George. She was 
out until two this morning—the Meredith ball— 
and I have just pursuaded her to go and lie down 
on the couch in her room.” 

‘*Never mind; don’t disturb her, Mr. Beaure- 
gard; I’ll come down later. We have so much to 
do and so little time to do it in, that I ventured thus 
early” She hesitates an instant ; the exquisite 
room and the soft half lights through the heavy 
curtains, the perfumes of flowers, the draperies 
drawn closely together in the arch leading to the 
adjoining apartment where Beatrice is—the man 
whom she adores, worships as much as she may 
with her ignoble nature—can she turn away ? No. 
<¢T will come in and rest, Mr. Beauregard, and wait 
for Beatrice to waken, if you will allow me ?” 

“‘T shall be most happy ?” 

He draws the most luxurious chair to the win- 
dow, and places the morning papers and the 
freshest magazines beside her, with a plate of 
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fruit and biscuits, and then betakes himself back 
again to his desk and his correspondence. She 
sits there perhaps fifteen minutes, listening to the 
tick of the clock, the dulled roar of the streets, 
and the occasional rustle of the letters that the 
other occupant of the room is engaged in reading 
and replying to; for fifteen minutes, and then 
she can stand it no longer. She rises and crosses 
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swiftly and noiselessly over to where he sits, and, 
standing behind his seat, she lays her two hands 
on his broad shoulders and presses her red lips 
down upon his bonny curls. 

«*Guy !—oh, Guy !” she cries, brokenly, ‘‘ have 
mercy upon a woman who loyes—who worships 
you, a man, as other women worship their Maker !” 

“‘Great Heaven!” he cries, springing to his 
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feet. ‘Kate! Miss St. George! you are mad— 
you are mistaking me for some one else. J——” 
But she is weeping now, clinging and kneeling. 
“‘Oh, my poor child !—for God’s sake——” He 
raises her in his arms and lays her on the sofa. 
‘Let me get you some water—some wine—you 
are ill !” 

“Til!” she repeats, passionately. ‘I am sick 
unto death! I am going 
away—away—into a far place, 
out of the sight of your eyes 
—and I leave you here with 
her—with Beatrice, who never 
loved you as I have done— 
who even now is deceiving 
you, for she loves this mys- 
terious Berkeley Halpine.” 

There is a faint rustle in 
the next room, but the man 
does not hear it. 

“My darling deceiving 
me !” he cries, in agony and 
bitterness. 

** Kiss me—kiss me once, 
Guy!” she begs; ‘there is 
no harm in your kissing me, 
since in a few short hours we 
shall be separated forever !” 
He stoops his head and kisses 
her brow, and the curtains 
part and drop together again. 
“Thank you! God bless you, 
my love !” 

She leaves him sitting like 
one stunned with a terrible 
blew; and then in a few 
moments he dashes out of the 
room, passing Berkeley Hal- 
pine in the corridor as he 
goes. He merely turns to see 
that the man enters the room 
which he has just quitted, 
and then goes on his way to 
quench and still his grief in 
brandy, whisky—anything. 

Beatrice Beauregard stands 
in the middle of the pretty: 
parlor, with wild, wide eyes 
and fallen hair, when the man 
they call her lover comes in 
and finds her. 

“Beatrice, what——” 

«* Hush !” 

‘* No, no; oh, Beatrice, I must tell you. They 
are on my track !—they have been given a clew 
by—by some one. I must fly on a sailing vessel at 
once, this very day, to Europe. My darling! my 
dear Beatrice !” 

The young man flings himself on his knees be- 
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-fore her, while the tears course down his thin 
cheeks. 

“TI will go with you!” she cries, steadily. 
“¢ Berkeley, my husband loves some one else. I 
have heard with these ears, seen with these eyes, 
and I am going to leave them free to love each 
other honestly. Do not attempt to remonstrate 
with me.” 

She raises her small white hand imploringly. 

«‘ But, Beatrice, the man worships you. Who 
is the woman ?” 

“The girl whom I always thought loved you.” 

“‘ Kate!” he exclaims, in horror. ‘Oh, no, 
Beatrice, Guy does not care for her. She,” he 
falters, ‘‘ always has cared for him.” 
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maid informs him that ‘Mrs. Beauregard left 
the hotel two hours since in a carriage with Mr. 
Halpine.” ; 

A % * a * * 

At the Hétel Métropole, at V——, Kate St. 
George, the Blanchards, Guy Beauregard and 
his little daughter and her nurse are staying, for 
in the ship that sailed next after the Britannic 
Guy had taken passage—a heartbroken man, un- 
able to find a single clew, a faint thread, upon 
which to hang his hope of finding the wife he had 
lost, without even a solitary written word to say 
farewell, or to speak of sorrow—nothing but a 
terrible sickening blank. At Paris he fell in with 
the Blanchard party, and Kate, who petted and 
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“‘T have made up my mind,” Beatrice Beaure- 
gard answers, slowly. ‘‘I am going to leave my 
husband—and—my child !” The fierce sobs force 
their utterance, and the miserable woman falls on 
her knees beside her companion. ‘‘ Berkeley, do 
not refuse me; you are my refuge—my harbor— 
my only hope of rest ; take me with you !” 

“‘T can refuse you nothing,” he replied. 

‘Take me this hour—this moment—from the 
home that I would not stoop to call mine an in- 
stant longer. When Love has died, I cannot stay 
to smile and play false over his grave !” 

When Guy Beauregard comes back from seeing 
the party off on board the Britannic his wife’s 


humored the little Nelly to the top of her bent, 
was quite careful that the plans of her friends 
should tally with those of Mr. Beauregard. Kate 
was an heiress, haying come into some fifty thou- 
sand dollars, through foreign relatives, some eight 
years back. So they were all together at V——. 
The stay did not promise to be long ; in fact, Guy 
was unable to rest anywhere for a length of time. 
He wandered about the Continent like an uneasy 
spirit, with naught to comfort.him but the baby 
he idolized. Two or three times of late the child 
had insisted upon it that she had seen her 
mamma; “that mamma had t’issel her and t’ried 
about her a d’reat deal.” 
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“Dreaming, poor little one! dreaming *” the 
father murmured over her golden head. ‘‘If it 
were only so!—if I could only find my girl and 
take her home !—if she would come to me: IfI 
could only once lay these hands on him! Great 
God! 1 . 

The next day—it was to be the last of their 
stay at V , Miss St. George this time insisting 
that she needed a change at once—when Guy 
Beauregard came home from a weary walk about 
the gay streets of the town, he stood in amaze- 
ment at the open door of the little salon. ‘There 
stood Berkeley Halpine with fis child in his arms, 
kissing her wee innocent lips and coaxing her 
with fruits and Jonbons. ‘<I will take you to 
mamma, Nelly ; come with me, like a good little 
girl, to mamma,” he said. 

“Put down my child !” The voice was one not 
to be disobeyed—the voice of a man overwhelmed 
with grief, anger, shame, outraged pride. “Is it 
not enough that you have robbed me of my wife, 
that you should steal away our child from me, 
too ? Villain !” he cries, rushing upon the young 
fellow like a lion in his passionate fury, “ what 
have you done with my wife? where is she ? 
Tell me, or I will kill you where you stand— 
coward, miserable scoundrel that you are!” 

“Guy Beauregard,” returns Berkeley Halpine, 
the color rising in his pale, thin cheeks, ‘‘ your 
wife “— he speaks contemptuously, believing the 
other to. have given her love up for another’s— 
“‘your wife is my : 

«Liar !” 

Guy springs upon him and throws him to the 
floor. 

“«Ig my sister.” 

“Mamma, mamma!” lisps the little child ; 
and in another instant Beatrice and her baby 
are gathered into Guy’s strong arms. 

“*What an affecting tableau !” exclaims Miss 
St. George, suddenly appearing upon the scene. 

“¢Qh, Kate!” groans Halpine, while all the 
blood forsakes his face. ‘‘My hour has come at 
last. Guy Beauregard, Beatrice — you see that 
woman. I loved her eight years ago with all a 
boy’s first wild passion. I was poor—so was she. 
At her instigation I forged my employer's note 
for fifty thousand dollars, and placed it for safe- 
keeping in her hands. Remorse overtook me; I 
implored her to give me back the money; I 
begged ; but she would not—she is living on it 
now. I fled to South America. I dared to re- 
turn a year since. I met my sister in Washing- 
ton. You, Guy Beauregard, procured me the 
Consulate to T But this woman was not 
satisfied that I should live and succeed honestly 
anywhere: she gave the clew to my identity to 
the police: she drove my sister mad by making 
her believe that her husband's love was no lon- 
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ger hers. Then Beatrice fled with me to Europe. | 
Oh, Kate St. George, I must have loved you well 
to have held my peace so long! Had you only 
tampered with me—my peace—my lips never 
should have been unsealed; but ers—no, no! 
Guy, there is your wife—take her.” 

“« Beatrice, my darling, forgive me !” cries the 
strong man, in his joy and anguish. 

‘‘Forgive vou, dear heart? Ah, I did that 
long ago; and now there is nothing to forgive, 
unless for you to pardon me.” 

“©To pardon you ?” he says, gathering her and 
her child again to his heart. ‘<I have a wife such 
as Cesar of old had, dear—above reproach.” 

And Kate St. George left V that very 
hour, it is presumed, for no trace of her, or of 
the money she liked so well, has ever been found, 
either in Europe or America. 


PREHISTORIC PIPES. 

It is curious that the records of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the jointed pipe by Dr. Vi- 
larius should be clear, and the early history of the 
primeval pipe should be so involved in the mists 
of the past (says Tobacco). The earth pipes of 
the Africans, made by forming a heap of mud, 
boring a hole in the centre for a bowl, and an- 
other in the side for a stem, appears the most 
ancient. In Europe we can find iron, clay and 
bronze pipes in the Roman ruins, although not 
used for tobacco; and in Asia the Scythians, Bo- 
etians and Babylonians all burned herbs in a rude 
pipe for the purpose cf inhaling the fumes. Pipes 
were found in ancient tombs and in old lacustral 
strongholds. A curious specimen of prehistoric 
pipes can be seen at the Campana Museum. Our 
remote ancestors, it is true, did not smoke to- 
bacco, but they smoked a preparation of hemp, 
dried sage and chestnut leaves. 

Surmounting the capital of a pillar of an old 
Roman church near Elbceuf in Normandy, which 
dates from the twelfth century, there is a sculpt- 
ured figure of a man smoking a pipe. This odd 
figure, in attitude really not unlike a Normandy 
peasant of to-day smoking the pipe of peace at his 
cottage door, has been the subject of grave po- 
lemical discussion between archeologists, pro- 
yoked by M. Paul Eudel, the well-known anti- 
quarian. It has been definitely settled that this 
interesting figure, from the pertinent historical 
point of view, dates from the time of the building 
of the church; and, therefore, it is pretty cer- 
tain that as early as the twelfth century there 
were people, at all events in Normandy, who took 
adelight in having a tube between their lips and 
inhaling smoke. 

We all know that when Christopher Columbus 
discovered America the pipe was highly prized by 
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its uncivilized inhabitants. There was not a sin- 
gle Indian tribe that did not smoke the pipe of 
peace. There are also to be found in private col- 
lections curious specimens of elaborately carved 
pipes which date from the conquest of Mexico. 
Some of these were considered as holy emblems, 
being covered with holy inscriptions and draw- 
ings. 

M. de Watteville, an ex-director of public con- 
struction in France, who has formed a highly 
curious and interesting collection of pipes of all 
periods, picked up on one occasion in a country 
carpenter’s shop a pipe of Aztec origin, made of 
wood, dated from the time of Montezuma, and 
delicately carved to represent the combats of Mex- 
ican idols. As it bears no resemblance whatever 
in its curves, either of bowl or stem, to the pipes 
now in use, this country carpenter had mistaken 
it for the arm of an old chair. 

As a rule, the bowls of ancient pipes are very 
small, as are those of Japanese pipes, which date 
from a period long anterior to the seventeenth 
century. An explorer recently brought from the 
interior of Guiana the bowl of a pipe of uncom- 
mon size and singular shape. It is perforated 
with many holes, and being filled with aromatic 
herbs, the members of indigenous tribes were in 
the habit of inserting long tubes in these holes 
and smoking together in common. In the Cau- 
casus pipes with two bowls have been found 
which date from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The past history of the pipe begins to become 
definite in 1586, when Ralph Lane, first Governor 
of Virginia, gave Sir Walter Raleigh a pipe, and 
taught him to smoke tobacco in it like an Indian. 
In 1619 the pipe makers in London became an 
incorporated body, and in 1621 Thomas Jenner 
published a volume of verses on tobacco, called 
“*The Soul’s Solace.” Then King James issued 
his famous counter-blast against tobacco. 

In 1642 Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull against 
smoking, chewing and taking snuff in church, 
and in 1679 poor Kemble walked to the gallows 
smoking his pipe. Bishop Burnet, who always 
smoked while he was writing, adopted the method 
of the great Boxhornius, mentioned by Heine: 
“In smoking he wore a hat with a broad brim, 
in the fore part of which he had a hole, through 
which the pipe was stuck, that it might not hin- 
der his studies.” Boxhornius died in 1653, Mil- 
ton, who died in 1674, had his pipe of tobacco and 
glass of water every night before he went to bed. 

In 1599 there was hung in St. Paul’s the pla- 
card of Sig. Whiffe, a professor of smoking. The 
oft-told anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh’s servant 
drenching him with beer to * put him out” orig- 
inated with the famous jester, Dick Tarlton, who 
died in 1588, and in 1619 Rich told the story on 
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a Welshman. About 1650 it was the custom in 
England for children going to school to carry in 
their sachels with their books pipes of tobacco, 
which were filled by the mothers early in the 
morning, it serving them instead of breakfast ; 
and history has shown that the eccentric French 
admiral, Jean Bart, was in the habit of smoking 
his pipe in the passages of the chateau of Ver- 
sailles long before 1690; and that during the 
reign of Catherine de Medicis there were already 
inveterate smokers of ‘Vherbe de la reine,” im- 
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ported into Europe by Jean Nicot toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

The greatest mistake Shakespeare ever made 
was in not mentioning tobacco. But being the 
favorite player of James I., one can easily under- 
stand why he said nothing about the pleasures of 
the pipe. Ben Jonson, however, said of tobacco 
and smoking in ‘‘ Every Man in His Humor” 
(1598): “I do hold it and will affirm it before 
any prince in Europe to be the most sovereign 
and precious weed that ever the earth tendered to 
the use of man.” Thousands of the greatest and 
best men that ever lived have landed, praised and 
used it, and from present appearances successive 
generations will do exactly the same thing. 


OVER THE MONT 


THE traveler who now enters Italy through the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, comfortably installed in com- 
modious saloon carriages, makes no acquaintance 
with the beautiful and picturesque road opened 
under the First French Empire, and designed to 
facilitate communication between France and 


Italy at a 
time when 
the two 
kingdoms 
were under the 
same rule. 

After passing 
the night in a 
carriage lighted 
with gas, and 
heated by hot 
water, and in 
which refresh- 
ments are obtainable, the traveler awakes in the 
morning from a refreshing sleep, almost uncon- 
scious of having been transported many miles 
since the previous evening, and probably without 
a thought regarding the means which were at 
the disposal of our ancestors when compelled to 
undertake a similar voyage. 

The ambassador whom Ferdinand II., Grand 
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CENIS TO ITALY. 


Duke of Tuscany, sent to Paris to bear to King 
Louis XIII. his expressions of condolence on the 
death of the Queen-mother Marie de Medicis, ar- 
rived on the evening of February 15th at Nova- 
lesa, and took up his lodgings in a wretched inn, 
whose uncomfortable rooms afforded little shelter 
from the icy wind which entered through 
numerous crevices, while the beds con- 
sisted simply of dried chestnut leaves. 
On the following morning, when the 
travelers were about to set out for Mont 
Cenis, a storm arose, so that they were 
compelled to spend the day in a miser- 
able, draughty room, and pass the time 
playing at piquet. The: following day, 
the wind having subsided, a start was 
made in sedan chairs, with the numer- 
ous train of persons necessary for this 
work, for, according to the weight and 
corpulence of the traveler, four, six or 
eight porters were required. ‘The jour- 
ney was agreeable, and fair progress was 
made. The robust and hardy mount- 
aineers were little susceptible of fatigue ; 
from time to time they relieved cach 
other, and when the path was broad 
enough to permit it the chairs were 
carried two abreast, so that the travelers 
might converse among themselves with- 
out inconvenience. Abbé Rucellai, from 
whom the narrative was originally-bor- 
rowed, says that for more than two 
leagues the ascent was very rugged, and 
that in many places it was like ascend- 
ing a staircase, with sheer precipicc3 
almost beneath one’s feet, such as inspired dis- 
trust of the surefootedness of the bearers, who, 
however, never once made a false step, but 
changed their places when necessary with great 
skill and agility. They wore boots studded with 
frost nails to give them a sure foothold on the 
frozen snow, and for greater security were roped 
together. On arriving at the Grand Croix, after 
traversing a dangerous ravine where the road was 
in some places scarce a handbreadth wide, they 
set out on horseback for the valley of St. Nicho- 
las; at the summit of the pass, on the frontier 
between Piedmont and Savoy, there was a mili- 
tary post. Here sledges had been prepared for 
the descent to the place known as La Ramasse. 
““Ramasses,” the abbé tells, ‘‘are little low 
chairs fixed on two curved runners, like sledges, 
in order to glide better over the ice. The con- 
ductors managed them with great skill, regu- 
lating the speed by the position they took in the 
sledge, sometimes rising from their seat, and some- 
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times standing upright. Brakes formed 
of knotted chains, or of hoops of twisted 
brushwood, served to prevent the too 
rapid descent of steep slopes.” 


“a Hee bebe igisddts Bar aaa este : gua 
In one instance a descent of more & : : ee aN 


than four miles was accomplished in 
this manner in less than eight minutes, 
though the ascent would have occupied 
over two hours. In spite of the steep- 
ness of the path and the abysses which 
yawned on every side, the spectacle was 
a delightful one: thirty sledges descend- 
ing one after the other, at an equal dis- 
tance apart, and with such rapidity that 
the first had reached the bottom when 
the last was starting. 

The present road over Mont Cenis 
was constructed, like that over the Sim- 
plon, at the command of Napoleon I. 
It was built between 1805 and 1810, at 
a cost of $1,500,000. Starting from 
Chambéry, it follows for a time the 
valley of the Isére, but soon abandons it 
for the valley of the Arc. It passes 
through St. Jean de Maurienne, and at St. Michel 
begins to ascend in the direction of Lans-le-Bourg, 
the real starting point for the ascent of Mont 
Cenis. The Hospice, at the summit of the pass, 
is situated at an altitude of 6,883 feet. Beyond 
this point the road, everywhere broad and well 
made, is almost horizontal for a certain distance ; 
then it descends a steep but tolerably uniform 


slope, and in some places 
is hewn in the solid roek. 
It follows all the windings of the mountains com- 
manding the heights of Venans and Jaillon, 
passes through the hamlets of Bard and St. 
Martin, and continues its course as a fine and 
broad highway as far as Susa, which it reaches 
through the beautiful valley of Novalesa. The 
total length of the road, from Chambéry 
to Susa, is ninety-nine English miles, 
from St. Jean de Maurienne fifty-six 
miles, and from St. Michel forty-nine 
miles. 

Formerly much frequented, the Mont 
Cenis route is now seldom traversed ex- 
cept by tourists and by Italian laborers 
on their way to France in search of en:- 
ployment. At intervals all along the 
road there are cottages or shelter houses 
inhabited by the road menders ; here, 
in case of stormy or inclement weather, 
the traveler can procure a night’s lodg- 
ing and some plain refreshment. 

Communication was formerly carried 
on by means of the fine diligences of 
the Messageries Impériales, comfortably 
fitted up, and running as regularly as 
might be in a country where, especially 
in winter, the road is sometimes entirely 
blocked up by the avalanches. At such 
times sledges were employed, and it was 
interesting to watch these light vehicles 
gliding like birds over the snow, some- 
times overturning with their passengers, 
but taking care to deposit them in every 
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case on the safe side, and as the fall was a very 
gentle one, no one was ever hurt. 

Jn ordinary times the diligence accomplished 
the distance from Chambéry to Susa in from six- 
teen to eighteen hours; when the terminus of 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterrancan Railway was 
pushed forward to St. Michel the time was re- 
duced to twelve hours. 

In the month of June, 1868, the diligence 
service was superseded by a railway constructed 
by the engineer Fell. The daring little railway 
is not yet forgotten in Savoy. By the special 
mechanism of its engines and rolling stock it 
ascended gradients of eighty-five in one thousand, 
described fantastic curves, and skirted precipices 
at a dizzy height without ever having to record 
an accident. The train was composed of a loco- 
motive and four long carriages running on two 


narrow-gauge rails, with a raised middle rail- 


which was clasped by two horizontal wheels, with 
which each of the carriages and the engine 
were provided. The central rail was only laid on 
slopes and in curves; it rendered the passage of 
the train extremely safe. At certain points there 
were tunnels or galleries of galvanized iron to 
protect the line and passing trains against falling 
avalanches. This railway was scarcely in use for 
as much as four years, but during this time many 
thousands of tourists, sightseers and travelers 
crossed Mont Cenis, attracted by the scenery and 
in no small degree also by the novel mode of 
locomotion. 

From Modane two routes are open to the 
traveler who desires to cross the pass of Mont 
Cenis, a trip which he may take at his ease, as- 
sured of finding a good lodging and good enter- 
tainment wherever he may choose to call a halt. 
These two roads reunite in the vicinity of 
Thermignon, until at Lans-le-Bourg the Mont 
Cenis road keeps to the right, while the Lans- 
le-Villard road rises more to the left. 

Of the two roads here referred to, one crosses 
to the right bank of the Are just beyond Modane, 
while the other continues to follow the left bank 
until it joins the former beyond Verney. 

On leaving Modane the road passes beneath an 
enormous perpendicular mass of rock, then we 
enter a small hollow surrounded by savage rocks, 
cross the Are by a bridge below the fields, and 
arrive at the pretty little village of Bourget (3,815 
feet), with a church containing some yery remark- 
able old paintings. The road keeps to the steep 
side of the mountain as far as Avrieux (formerly 
called Brios), almost at the level of the river, 
and remarkable only for the circumstance that 
Charles the Bald died here on his return from 
Italy, poisoned, it was said, by a Jewish phy- 
sician,. 

Leaving on our right the Fort of Esseillon, of 
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which we shall have more to say anon, we begin 
to ascend towartl Ausgois (4.914 feet), a village of 
700 inhabitants ; the church is remarkable for an 
extremely ancient doorway in carved stone, of 
curious design, recalling the Saracenic style. The 
road continues to rise, traversing a vast ravine. 
The view embraces the lower part t of the valley 
and the heights commanding it. The village of 
Bramans appears, then its church, then Verney, 
and above it the ancient church of St. Pierre 
d’Estravaches. A short distance this side of Sar- 
dicres we find ourselves in the midst of a verdant 
wood, clothing the slopes of a delightful valley, 
and we pass a glade at one of the extremities of 
which stands a monolith forming a natural obe- 
lisk of almost equal thickness throughout, rising 
at least to the height of the tallest firs, and ap- 
pearing like the monarch of the surrounding 
rocks, many of which assume the most fantastic 
forms, and from which it is quite isolated. 

After passing Modane the country is no longer 
so monotonous nor so narrow and confined as that 
which makes the passage of the Maurieune resem- 
ble a promenade between two gigantic walls. 

The road ascends almost imperceptibly through 
a wild and broken country abounding in torrents 
and waterfalls, ravines, precipices and glaciers. 

On rounding the rock of Esseillon we are struck 
by the desolation and wildness of the scene. The 
fort is placed between the valley of the Arc, the 
entrance to which it bars, and the outlets from 
the Grand and Petit Mont Cenis, which it com- 
mands. It was built in 1818 under the direction 
of Austro-Sardinian engineers, upon a group of 
rocks sinking abruptly to the deeply cut channel 
of the river, which is seen as a mere thread of water 
making its way at the bottom of a deep ravine, 
spanned by a boldly constructed bridge known as 
the Pont du Diable. The narrow passage on the 
left bank is protected by embattled works com- 
manding the sloping mountain side, which is cov- 
ered with dark fir trees. Above this redoubt a 
torrent forms a beautiful waterfall. On the right 
bank three forts occupy the crest of rocks rising 
one above the other. 

Leaving behind us the dreary wilderness of Es- 
seillon, we find the valley open out into a small 
oval plain whose cheerful aspect forms an agrec- 
able contrast to the dismal scenery so lately passed 
through. The landscape is dominated on the left 
by the glaciers of La Gorma and on the right by 
those of Comberonsse. and we find on our “right, 
hard by a hillock of gypsum, five minutes’ walk 
from the road, the village of Bramans. Bramans 
is the most favorable starting point for the passage 
of the Col du Petit Mont Cenis, which many au- 
thors—among them the astronomer Lalande— 
hold to have been the route taken by Hannibal. 
This opinion has been refuted with much wit and 
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humor by M. Durier, a member of the French Al- 
pine Club. 

The winding and picturesque road now ascends 
across rugged heaps of drdrix, through gorges and 
up precipices. After having sealed all the zigzags 
of the road we reach the Val d’Ambin, watered by 
the rivulet of the same name. This grand and 
sequestered valley, in part cultivated, in part cov- 
ered with splendid forests of larch, is pregnant 
with poetic melancholy. After crossing the stream 
by a wooden bridge, the road, cut in the living 
rock, climbs the western slope of the chain of 
Bellecombe. At the summit of the difficult as- 
cent we are rewarded by a beautiful Alpine pano- 
rama; the rugged and barren Roche d‘Etiache, 
the snowy summits of Mont Ambin, and various 
zones of vegetation decreasing in luxuriance as 
the altitude increases; we can here follow with 
our eyes, from the highest to the lowest point of 
the scale, the different gradations of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom: below the line of perpetual snow 
spread pastures dotted only with the dwarf vari- 
ety of rhododendron known as the alpenrose, then 
come forests of coniferous trees, and lower down 
various kinds of cultivated plants, until we reach 
the narrow zone in which the grape attains ma- 
turity. 

Lans-le-Bourg (altitude 4,560 feet) is a large 
village of 1,100 inhabitants, situated on the right 
bank. of the Are, at the foot of the ascent to 
Mont Cenis. The approach to it is narrow and 
dirty. Under the First Empire it was proposed to 
improve and widen this part of the village, but 
the downfall of the dynasty arrived before the 
project in question could be carried out. In the 
village is an old bridge over the Are, which was 
used by persons traveling across Mont Cenis be- 
fore the new road was made. Near the bridge is 
the Chapel of St. Anthony, where they were ac- 
customed to hear mass before setting out to climb 
the mountain. 

The journey from Lans-le-Bourg to Susa is de- 
lightful, and may readily be made in a single 
day. We start from Lans-le-Bourg by the Chemin 
de la Ramasse, say, at six o’clock inthe morning. 
The ascent is extremely picturesque, leading up a 
grassy slope spangled in spring and summer with 
myriads of flowers, and furrowed with little foot- 
paths crossing each other in every direction and 
affording many opportunities to shorten the road. 
The higher we ascend the more extensive the 
prospect and the wider the horizon ; on the right, 
the Dent Parrachée with its magnificent glaciers 
towering above Thermignon, the chalets of 
Arpon, and the glaciers of the same name 
(9,678 feet), Behind, the ridge becomes promi- 
nent that separates the vallevs of Larocheur and 
Lans-le-Bourg, and of which the most elevated 
point is known as the Turra. Beyond in the 
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same direction from southwest to northeast ap- 
pear the Pointe du Grand Vallon (10,590 feet) 
and the Grand Roc Noir (11,603 feet). After 
passing Shelter House No. 18 our way lies across 
beautiful meadows, and by ten o'clock we arrive 
at the Hotel de la Poste. 

After a meal for which the mountain air and 
the walk will have given us a sufficient appetite 
we can pay a visit to the Lake of Mont Cenis and 
to the Hospice, founded by Charlemagne and re- 
built by Napoleon I. Afterward we can descend 
to Susa through Ferriére (4,776 feet), Novalesa 
(2,772 feet), and Venans, constantly enjoying a 
charming panorama of the valley, which is 
watered by the Cenise, a river flowing from 
Mont Cenis and from the Rochemelon (11,705 
feet), a mountain celebrated for the annual pil- 
grimage made to it. A walk of four hours and 
a half brings us to Susa, where we can take the 
train either for France or Italy. 

To return to Lans-le-Bourg—it is here that the 
ascent properly so called of Mont Cenis begins. 
The traveler has the choice of two modes of ar- 
riving at the plateau. He may simply follow the 
high road, which crosses the Arc for the last time 
beyond Lans-le-Bourg, and ascends the sloping side 
of Mont Cenis by skillfully planned windings. Or 
he may elect to follow the footpath which 
branches off from the road just beyond the 
bridge, and which leads across meadows to Shel- 
ter Iouse No. 20, this way oecupying only one 
hour, while by the high road the time required 
would be two hours and a half; the footpath is 
everywhere clearly marked, easy, and free from 
danger. From here we make our way to Refuge 
No. 18, on the highest point of the road. In the 
neighborhood of an inn is the Ramasse, a passage 
which has retained its name from the time when 
the mountain was descended, as previously nar- 
rated, by means of small sledges. 

The road now descends somewhat rapidly, and 
as we pass Refuge No. 15 the plateau of Mont 
Cenis suddenly lies before us. 

Geologically, the plateau of Mont Cenis is a 
wide ravine commanded in the north and east by 
a ring of lofty peaks of glittering schist, which 
form the watershed, or water parting, and which 
the road crosses through a broad depression. This 
beautiful plateau, completely covered with mag- 
nificent pastures, with its azure lake encircled by 
strangely formed rocks of gypsum, is certainly 
the most pleasing of all the lofty Alpine passes, 
and the one on which we can stay the longest with 
the most enjoyment. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that this place was chosen as the site of the 
Hospice which has existed here since the ninth 
century—established, it is said, by Charlemagne 
—and which was completely restored and en- 
larged under the First Empire. The Lake of Mont 
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GLACIERS OF VANOISE, DENT PARRACHEE. 


Cenis is 3$ miles long, and its mean breadth isa 65 feet, This elevated sheet of water has an out- 
little more than half a mile. Its elevation above let on the Piedmont side, the Cenise, a streamlet 
the sea level is 6,276 feet, and its maximum depth which falls into the Dora at Susa. 


MONT CENIS LAKE AND MONT AMBIN, SEEN FROM THE TOMBA. 
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his personal command, entered Italy by 


way of Mont Cenis (Montem Cenisium). 


The princes of the house of Sayoy, who 
considered Mont Cenis as one of the 


SOUTHERN (ITALIAN) END 


best natural defenses of their possessions 
beyond the mountains, did little to im- 
prove this passage. 

In the course of his campaigns in 
Piedmont Marshal Catinat repaired and 
widened the road, and made it practica- 
ble for light carriages. But, as said 
before, it was not until the time of 
Napoleon the Great that a road render- 
ing communication easy and continuous 
was constructed. 

In case the traveler does not desire 
to descend to Susa the same day he 
should take up his lodging in the Hos- 
pice of Mont Cenis, where he will meet 
with a most cordial reception. This 
establishment is extremely ancient, its 
foundation being attributed, as already 
stated, to Charlemagne, who built it on 
his return from Italy. It was formerly 
richly endowed, but was deprived of its 

property at the Revolution. When Na- 
OF THE MONT CENIS —_ poleon I. constructed the Mont Cenis 
TUNNEL, AT BARDO- 5 
NECCHIA. road he repurchased all the ancient 


\ 


The pass of Mont Cenis was crossed 


by Pepin the Short, by Charlemagne, 


and by Charles the Bald, who died, on 
his return, in the little village of Brios, 
abandoned by all his court; in more 
recent times by Francis I., by the armies 
of Louis XIV., by Napoleon I., and in 
our own generation by Napoleon III., on the occasion of the 
wai With Austria, which was followed by the annexation to 
France of the district of Nice and the beautiful province of 
Savoy. 

Ancient Roman authors make no mention of any military 
road across Mont Cenis. There is reason to suppose that 
this pass was not employed until toward the last days of the 
Republic. Marius and Pompey are regarded as the first 
Roman generals who attempted to lead an army over Mont 
Cenis. Constantine crossed it with his troops in 312, and 
defeated in a defile near Susa the tribes that 6pposed his 
return to Italy. When King Pepin the Short was on his 
way to assist Pope Stephen III. he encountered the army of 
Astolphe, King of the Lombards, in the defiles of Upper 
Maurienne, pursued it across Mont Cenis, and completely 
routed it after a desperate battle near Susa. From the 
Chronicles of Eginard we learn that when Charlemagne in- 
vaded Italy, to destroy the power of the Lombards, he 
divided his army into two sections. One corps crossed the 
Alps by Mont Joux or St. Bernard, while the other, under 


BRIDGE OF COMBESCURA. 
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estates of the Hospice and again devoted them 
to their former purpose. He, too, it was who 
caused the present building to be erected. 

It is a long building of very simple design, di- 
vided in two by the éhapel, which is almost in 
the middle. The larger half of the building, on 
the Savoy side, has long been used as barracks. 
The rooms are immense, and the stabling accom- 
modation is also ample. The part on the Italian 
side forms the Hospice proper, where travelers are 
provided with lodging and refreshment. 

Susa, the ancient Segusio, was the capital of 
the Segusiani when King Cottius made it, under 
Octavins Augustus, the capital of a kingdom 
which was tributary to Rome, and which Nero 
destroyed in the year 60 of our era. 

Susa is built in great part on the right bank of 
the Dora Riparia, not far from the confluence of 
this river with the Cenise. It is situated at an 
altitude of 1,624 feet, at the junction of the two 
important roads of Mont Genévre and Mont 
Cenis, and is shut in on all sides, except on the 
east, by outlying members of the majestic Alpine 
chain. Owing to its position, this town, which 
was formerly of considerable importance, formed, 
during the first ten centuries of the Christian era, 
a centre of strife for the armed nations who were 
in perpetual contention at the foot of the Alps, 
of which it was to some extent one of the keys. 
Romans, Goths, Greeks and Lombards fought 
for it and ravaged it by turns, up to the time 
when Charlemagne included it in the province of 
Turin. It afterward passed under the rule of 
the house of Savoy by the marriage of Adelaide, 
heiress to the marquisate, with Otho, the son of 
Humbert-aux-Blanches- Mains. 

The following are the most interesting features 
of Susa: The triumphal arch of green marble 
erected by Cottius in honor of Octavius Augustus 
in the year 7 B.c. It is 44 feet in height, 39 feet 
in breadth and 24 feet in depth. The archway 
itself is 29 feet in height, and has a span of 19 
feet. Upon each front there is a pediment sup- 
ported by magnificent fluted columns, the capitals 
of which are adorned with exquisitely carved 
acanthus leaves. The cornice is ornamented 
with a bass-relief in good preservation, except on 
the eastern side, where it has been entirely de- 
stroyed by the weather. Above the cornice is a 
half-effaced inscription which has been deci- 
phered by the sevané Scipione Maffei, and which 
is of course a enlogy of the emperor to whom it 
was erected. Atashort distance from the Arch 
of Augustus are two grand arches which no doubt 
formed part of a building that once commanded 
the ancient highway of the Gauls, The Roman- 
esque Church of St. Just, dating from the 
eleventh century, is also deserving of inspection. 
Its form is that of a Greek cross. The choir stalls 
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are ornamented with extremely ancient sculpt- 
ures. In the Chapel of St. Anne is a Holy Fam- 
ily of the school of Raphael, and in that of the 
Virgin a very curious wooden statue of the Prin- 
cess Adelaide, supposed to have been made in the 
twelfth century. But the most interesting object 
in the church is the bronze triptych, a beautiful 
specimen of the medieval workmanship, repre- 
senting the image of the Virgin venerated here 
under the name of Our Lady of Roccia Melone, 
in commemoration of a vow made by an impris- 
oned crusader, named Rothaire, to build a chapel 
to the Virgin on the highest point of the Alps in 
case he recovered his liberty. 

On grand festivals the open space in front of 
the old cathedral is sometimes enlivened by some 
of the costumes of the district, which are now un- 
fortunately becoming ever rarer. The peasant 
women of Gaglione and Novalesa wear a head- 
dress much resembling that worn in the Mauri- 
enne, with high black goffered lace, a ground- 
work of more or less gavly brocaded silk, and red 
ribbons. 

From time to time there passes us a skirt of 
scarlet cloth with bodice and sleeves adorned with 
green facings, colored silk neckerchief, flowered 
chintz apron and lace headdress. This attract- 
ive costume is that of the women of Meana. The 
men still sometimes wear a blue coat with gilt 
buttons, red waistcoat, knee breeches and cocked 
hat. Scarcely half a century ago no respectable 
man would entertain the thought of being mar- 
ried in any other costume. 

On the other side of the valley of Meana, at 
Montpantero, the women wear a skirt of coarse 
white wool trimmed with one row of red rib- 
bons for every hundred francs of dowry they 
will receive. This custom is also prevalent in 
Maurienne. 

The route over Mont Cenis in to Italy prop- 
erly terminates here at Susa. It may be in- 
teresting to append a brief account of the great 
tunnel, the railway route wnuder the Mont Cenis 
chain. : 

On October 25th, 1870, a notable event took 
place, which, however, passed unnoticed by the 
greater part of France, owing to the recent mili- 
tary reverses and to the fact that the invading 
armies were laying siege to the metropolis. ‘The 
event in question was the piercing of Mont Fré- 
jus. At twenty minutes past four in the after- 
noon the marvelous machines which had been at 
work uninterruptedly for more than twelve years 
in the bowels of the earth, nearly 5,000 feet be- 
neath the most elevated point, penetrated through 
the interposing wall of rock, and the following 
day the last barrier separating the two sections of 
the tunnel was removed by blasting. 

There is little need to insist on the immense 
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importance of this work ; its value had been ac- 
curately estimated beforehand, and the years 
which have since elapsed have furnished ample 
proof of its industrial and practical success. 

The Alps had always been a serious obstacle 
to the commercial relations between France and 
Italy. even when they no longer formed an impass- 
able barrier. Up to the commencement of this 
century there was no carriage road over the 
mountains, and all merchandise had to be trans- 
ported by means of mules. 

Until the month of June, 1868, all traffic across 
Mont Cenis was carried on by means of the exist- 
ing road. But in winter and during rough weather 
considerable time was occupied in the transit ; the 
road over the pass was frequently blocked by ava- 
lanches. and the mountain could then only be 
crossed in sledges. 

In spite of the loss of time which necessa- 
rily resulted from such a state of things the car- 
riage road across Mont Cenia greatly facilitated 
commercial relations between France and Italy. 
The diligence service was excellently conducted, 
and was as rapid as possible, but the state of the 
weather could not be entirely disregarded ; traffic 
was therefore restricted within certain limits, and 
was chiefly confined to the transport of small pack- 
ages of merchandise such as were required to be 
forwarded by express. 

The diligences and wagons for the conveyance 
of goods by road were at length superseded by 
Fell’s railway, of which mention has already been 
made. 

Although this constituted a considerable ad- 
vance in the means of locomotion, it could only 
be regarded as temporary, and the very light con- 
struction of the line rendered it much less useful 
than it would have been if more powerful loco- 
motives could have been employed on it. 

It is easy to understand that the opening of the 
tunnel, permitting as it did of the transportation 
of unlimited quantities of merchandise in the 
most rapid manner, was destined to exercise an 
important influence upon the commerce of the 
two nations, and that it fully justified the ex- 
pectations of the authors of the work and the re- 
joicings which greeted its accomplishment on 
October 25th, 1870. 

A few days after the boring was completed a 
festival was held in celebration of the event. 
This was but just to the workmen, whose arduous 
labors had been crowned by so brilliant a success. 
Sad as the state of France then was, Frenchmen 
had not lost all interest in this magnificent un- 
dertaking. conceived in propitious times but 
brought to a suceessful conclusion in an era of 
calamity. 

The length of the Mont Cenis tunnel in a 
straight line, as first made, was 13,364 yards, or 
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about seven and a half miles. In consequence of 
various deviations from the original track, ren- 
dered necessary by. different causes, the length of 
tunnel which the trains now traverse is 14,951 
yards. 

Its altitude at the Modane end is 3,802 feet; at 
the highest point, 4,245 feet ; and at the Bardo- 
necchia end, 4,236 feet. The Mont Cenis tunnel 
runs from northwest to southeast, from Modane 
to Bardonecchia. It traverses the following strata 
of rocks: 1. The strata of granular limestone 
forming the base of the system and constituting 
the Italian slope of the mountain through which 
the tunnel is bored, 10,272 yards. 2. The strata 
of massive limestone, in part thrown out of posi- 
tion, near the Col d’Arionda, 386 yards. 3. The 
strata of quartz rock above Modane, one of the 
sections which gave the most trouble, owing to 
the hardness of the rock, 420 yards. 4. Deposits 
of anthracite -near the Savoy end, 2,270 yards. 
The difficulties encountered were greater on the 
Modane side than on the Bardonecchia side, ow- 
ing to the occurrence of quartz rocks, sandstone 
and pudding stone, while on the Italian side gran- 
ular limestones, easily pierced, were chiefly met 
with. 

The Modane entrance to the tunnel is 344 feet 
above the river channel; the Bardonecchia end 
is on a level with the river on that side. On the 
north side the gradient is 25 in 1,000, while on 
the south side it is the minimum necessary to 
allow water to flow off. 0.5 in 1,000. The sum- 
mit of the mountain is about 5,900 feet above the 
tunnel. There is a double line of rails through 
the tunnel, with a footpath on either side. The 
height of the tunnel interiorly is 19.6 feet, its 
breadth 26.2 feet at the spring of the arch, and 
25.9 feet at the base of the jambstones. At Modane 
the arch is semicircular, while at Bardonecchia it 
is of elliptical form. The stone lining of the tun- 
nel has a thickness of from 1.7 to 3.2 feet, accord- 
ing to the pressure of the earth. We may ad4 
that the tunnel is illuminated by gas lamps at in- 
tervals of about 500 yards, each indicating the.dis- 
tance in kilometers. 

The, Modane mouth of the tunnel is 500 feet 
above the bottom of the valley and about 300 
vards from the railway station. The problem of 
connecting the railway line with the tunnel has 
been solved by means of a great loop, which reas- 
cends the valley to within two miles of Charmaix, 
rounds the village of Modane, which it encircles, 
and returns toward the mountain slope, ascending 
gradually till it gains the elevation of the great 
tunnel, which it reached through a small gallery 
400 yards in length previous to the alterations in 
the direction of the line carried out in 1881. The 
total length of this great loop or ring between the 
railway station of Modane and the month of the 
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tunnel was 5,975 yards, its least breadth was 320 
yards, and its greatest 750 yards. 

Engineering science is making such rapid prog- 
ress that mountain railways have become famil- 
iar to us, and they have been even constructed in 
corkscrew shape, as at the St. Gothard. But in 
1871 the traveler was little accustomed to being 
whirled around in this fashion. On leaving the 
railway station he saw on his right the village of 
Modane; then, after traversing 2,000 yards of 
cuttings and tunnels, he still saw it on his right, 
and looked down on it from a height of 130 feet. 
I'vo kilometers further on, looking down into 
the valley, he again recognized with surprise the 


CENIS TO ITALY. 


emerges the slender Aiguille de Doron (10,269 
feet), a peak standing out in advance of the 
group of mountains behind which extend the 
magnificent glaciers of Chayviére and the Vanoise. 

We now cross the torrent of St. Antoine by a 
metal bridge, and immediately afterward enter 
the extreme curve of the loop, which, with a ra- 
dius of 375 yards, has a length of 1,380 yards. 
This curve ingludes a tunnel nearly 600 yards in 
length, above which flows the same torrent of St. 
Antoine that we crossed a few moments previ- 
ously. A little further on another gallery 30 
yards long affords passage under the Rieu Roux, 
and on issuing from it we suddenly leave the old 


buildings of Modane station, which he had left 
shortly before. The effect was very striking, es- 
pecially to travelers who, coming from Italy, and 
issuing from the tunnel, found themselves at a 
height of more than 300 feet above the valley, 
with its railway station and numerous other 
buildings. 

Since November, 1881, the old route is fol- 
lowed for a distance of about two miles and a 
half. We first cross the torrent of Rieu Roux, 
whose waters possess well-marked incrusting prop- 
erties. Leaving the village of Modane on our 
right, we see on our left a pretty valley, near 
which stand some gypseous rocks projecting in 
the form of dikes. Above them, on the horizon, 


route and enter, 200 yards further on, a tunnel 
1,700 yards in length, bored in 1881, and which 
enters the great tunnel 696 yards from the orig- 
inal head of the tunnel, which is now abandoned, 
though constructed in a very imposing style. 

The new head of the tunnel has been con- 
structed without architectural embellishment. It 
is moreover completely masked by the protective 
walls with which it was found necessary to sur- 
round it, and which dwarf it entirely. 

If the decorations are nearly the same as on the 
other side of the tunnel, the scene itself has nev- 
ertheless undergone a slight change. We are on 
Italian territory, and the sonorous cry of Bardo- 
necchia ! Bardonecchia ! resounds in our ears. 


“HE BENT FORWARD ; THE MIST DISAPPEARED—IT WAS BUT DUST.” 


JOHN ELTON’S SKULL. 
A GHOSTLY STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Dorotny Q. 


“‘] WILLED you my skull long years ago, old 
fellow, and it is my earnest wish that you should 
have it. I’ve smiled on your efforts in life, and 
I want to grin on them after I die. Promise me, 
Doe, that you will have no sentimental prejudices 
against my cranium, and will accept it as a me- 
mento of my loyal regard for you while living. 
And I promise you, Carol, if there is such a 
thing possible as getting back here, after I have 
dropped this muddy vesture of decay, I shall 
come to you in spite of heaven or hades. So if 
the doctor has my skull you will have convincing 
proof that there is such a thing as the astral body, 
as the speaker was trying to prove to-night.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 6—46. : 


A spasm of pain contracted the winsome face of 
John Elton’s wife as her husband finished his 
merry banter. He kissed her lightly, saying : 

“Don’t look at me that way when I appear— 
you'll frighten the ghost—and I shall try to come 
to you looking as handsome as I do now, and 
not embarrass you in company, as did the spirit 
of Lindley Murray his devoted friend, who asked, 
in a subdued, reverential whisper, ‘ Lindley, are 
you there ?’ and the spirit of the great gramma- 
rian answered, reassuringly, ‘I are.’” 

“John, never mind about your spirit and 
skull,” said the doctor, abruptly. “I hope I 
shall neyer have your braincase ; and I am sure 
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Carol would much rather see you than your 
spirit, unconscionable wag that you are. ‘Tell 
me what the learned president of the Esoteric 
Society talked on to-night ?” 

** Well, the subject of astral light was discussed 
at length. Found out that it is a universal and 
ethereal clement that surrounds everybody, on 
which we reflect ourselves and our thoughts, and 
on which the mediums read our past, present and 
future—for a dollar and upward. Each one col- 
ors the astral light with his own personality. If 
it has a blue cast, the person is in a very low state,” 
John explained, flippantly. ‘It is the substance 
upon which thought is transmitted. It was on 
the astral light that Bishop saw the thoughts of 
his experimenters. Take all that with a big grain 
of salt—a mine, in fact ; but take this with com- 
forting unction to thy soul, namely, the presi- 
dent’s explanation of the causes of forgetfulness. 
One cause which particularly pleased me is due to 
the mental influence that is pervading our planet 
at this time. Uranus is now in the part of the 
earth’s path that governs the brain and the intel- 
lectual faculties. Its influence is spiritual, and 
its effect is to soparate the tendencies of the mind 
from ordinary habits of thought and turn them 
toward spiritual science. This of course obstructs 
the brain, and the most clear-headed thinkers 
will often find that at times the brain refuses to 
act—that is the reason I forget to mail your let- 
ters, Carol, dear. You see, I am not responsible, 
it is Uranus : address your next curtain lecture to 
that heavenly body, not to this one,” said John, 
patting his breast with complacent satisfaction. 
«* But to return to the influence of Uranus, which 
is affecting the literature of the day: Even the 
newspapers have columns on spiritual science. 
East and west, and north and south, hypnotism, 
spiritualism, mind cure and oceult powers are 
written of in essay and novel. Even wise little 
Carol is ready to dispense with drugs, dectors, 
disease and death, and declares there are none— 
doctors excepted—uniless you think so. Think 
of it, Doe; you and I'll have to get an organ to 
griud—your occupation will soon be gone.” 

-*T am a living exponent of the power of the 
mind over the body,” said Carol, triumphantly. 
“From a weak, nervous invalid I have become a 
strong, happy, healthful woman.” 

“And a thing of beauty and jaw forever on 
this mind power,” said John, whirling her toward 
the door. “Jl take Carol home and save your 
life, Doe; her eloquence is inexhaustible on this 
subject.” 

Laughing like two children, they passed out of 
the door. 

The doctor looked after them with a very hun- 
gry light in his eyes; he was very fond of John, 
‘and very unconsciously to his conscientious soul 


had grown very fond of John’s wife. He squelched 
his envious longings, saying aloud, as if to con- 
vince himself of the truth of his convictions, 
“Neither would be half as delightful without 
the other. They are chummy comrades—a rare 
thing in man and wife. They set each other off 
capitally. She has sweetness and depth, and the 
two finest characteristics of woman—sympathy 
and judgment, and a delicious dash of winsome, 
boyish vivacity about her that makes her a good 
companion, and puts John on his mettle. He 
shines in her presence as he does nowhere else. 
God bless them ! God bless them !” said the doctor, 
with fervent resignation, as he settled down to his 
dry-as-dust medical works. 
* * * * * * 

Was it a premonition of death that impelled 
John Elton’s mocking merriment the night 
before ? Twenty-four hours from the time he 
left the doctor’s office he lay cold in death. He 
was one of the unfortunates who were drowned 
in the disaster which overtook the local train at 
the Oakland drawbridge. 

* * * * * * 

After five years had passed Carol consented to 
marry the doctor, her former husband’s dearest 
friend. They were married one cheery morning 
in October, and went directly to the doctor’s 
home. 

The first evening of their married life was 
sadly unpropitious. A dreary San Francisco fog, 
that with insidious cold chills the very marrow, 
hung over the city; the wind moaned dismally 
around the corners of the house. A bright fire 
burned cheerily within the doctor’s study, which 
was a very attractive one for such a grave-cyed 
medico. The firelight sported over the richly 
carved chairs, and danced in shadowy abandon 
over the polished floor, losing itself for a moment 
in the soft Persian rugs, to leap forth again in 
fantastic. movement over the jeweled portiéres, 
changing them by its shadowy witchery to Argus- 
eyed Magi whose every eve gleamed with a dusky 
radiance. ; 

The doctor and Carol were sitting in the fire- 
light, talking of the past. Carol was speaking 
tenderly of John, unconscious of her cruel want 
of tact in so doing. She hoped he smiled on 
their union. ‘If he can,” she said, dubiously. 


“He never came back, and I tried to help him. 


I went to medium after mediuin, and I always 
heard stuff that John in his most sportive mood 
would never be guilty of uttering.” 

“«’We know this life, dearest,” said the doctor. 
“Tt’s a brief life at best; let us live it the best 
way we know how; give and get all the joy we 
can, and be ready for whatever death may reveal. 
Let us live for the living, for the dead are beyond 
our ken.” 


s 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


Just then they heard a strange noise, a shuf- 
fling sound as of a blind man slowly and timidly 
feeling his way along a wall. They listened, and 
it stopped. 

“I feel so nervous !” Carol said. 
some unearthly presence was near.” 

** Nonsense, dearest. It was because we visited 
the past. Forget the past, ignore the future and 
embrace the present,” he said, with a tender ef- 
fort to be jocund as he kissed her. Somewhat 
reassured, she smiled back at him, and he quoted, 
lightly, ‘*1t was the wind, and nothing more.” 

The sound came again, and Carol said, with an 
hysterical laugh: “I'll see if there isn’t a raven. 
Where is the marble bust of Pallas ? Ah, here it 
is!” and she walked toward the étagére, pointing 
to a bust of the goddess of medicine, saying, 
gayly, ‘‘ Let’s find the raven.” 

Suddenly her attention was attracted to a 
strange reflection in the long mirror. Horror of 
horrors! She saw a skull, seemingly moving 
through the air, coming stealthily toward her. 
She turned toward it, and saw that it was slowly 
creeping to the edge of the ebony table on which 
it rested. 

As Carol recognized the skull her blood fairly 
curdled with terror. She clutched her husvand’s 
sleeve, and with dilating eyes and trembling fin- 
gers pointed to it, trying to speak, but her voice 
died on her lips. The doctor stood transfixed by 
the uncanny sight, inwardly upbraiding himself 
that he had forgotten to remove the unsightly 
thing, but offering no word of comfort. 

The diabolical reflection in the glass on one 
side, and on the other side the sinister reality, 
ghastly beyond description, with the flickering 
gleams of firelight playing on it, stunned him 
with bewilderment for the moment. They both 
watched it in breathless expectancy, fascinated 
and controlled by a supernatural dread. 

The words, “‘I shall come to you in spite of 
heaven or hades,” rang in Carol’s memory. As 
the skull tottered on the edge of the table its hid- 
eous teeth seemed to part in a fiendish smile. 
Wringing her hands ina frenzy of fright, Carol 
fell swooning to the floor, As she did so the 
skull gave an inarticulate click of joy, and then 
leaped toward her, and fell between her fair neck 
and face, and swaying there, entangled itself in 
her loosened hair, and seemed to snug up the cav- 
ernous hollows of its ghastly cheek to fit the 
soft contour of her own. 

The doctor saw a mist arise, and all the old- 
wife tales of materialization he had ever heard or 
dreamed of surged through his overwrought 
brain. Doubling himself as for some mighty effort, 
he bent forward ; the mist disappeared—it was 
but dust. 
ning skull, which seemed to glare with a triumph- 


“<T feel as if 
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ant menace. He grasped it with an ironlike 
grip; it fell apart, and—a poor little mouse, 
blinded by fright, sprang into his bosom. 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 
By Davip Ker. 


THERE is a well-known passage of a great Eng- 
lish humorist, often quoted as an unsurpassable 
feat of cool impudence. At a London bull, one 
young man remarks to another: “ Who on earth 
is that girl yonder, with those enormous shoul- 
ders? How I wish some one would slap them !” 

“‘That girl, sir, is my niece,” interposes a 
passer-by, fiercely; ‘(and my name is Blades, 
sir |” 

‘Well, then, Blades, slap your niece’s shoul- - 
ders,” retorts the unabashed joker ; ‘‘she deserves 
it, pon my soul she does !” 

Even this masterpiece, however, falls short of 
another exploit of the same kind, preserved in 
the sober record of history instead of the page of 
witty romance. At a ball given in Paris shortly 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution 
there appeared in French fashionable society for 
the first time a fresh-looking young abbé, who 
had just completed his course at a theological 
seminary, and in whose sleek, handsome, placidly 
simple face the keenest eye could have seen no 
foreshadowing of that unscrupulous ability which 
was one day to attach to the name of Prince 
Talleyrand the reputation of being the keenest 
statesman and the greatest liar in all Christen- 
dom. 

Talleyrand had been only a few minutes in the 
room when a general buzz of excitement among 
the guests heralded the arrival of a lady of the 
blood royal, whose name had already figured 
prominently in so many popular scandals, both 
social and political, that it had become a byword 
not only in Paris, but throughout the whole of 
France. Instead of lowering his eyes reverently 
as she entered, like all the rest of the company, 
the young abbé looked fixedly at her, and said, in 
a tone of such intense significance as only a 
Frenchman could command: “ Ah!” 

A shudder ran through the whole assembly, 
and the great lady, flushing up like a stormy 
sunset, turned fiercely upon him, and asked, with 
a menacing air: ‘‘ Monsieur, what did you mean 
by that ‘Ah’ which you uttered when I entered 
the room ?” 

: © Pardon me, your royal highness,” replied the 
future diplomatist, with a low bow, ‘‘I did not 
say ‘Ah’—I said “Oh!” 

The bystanders looked as if they would gladly 


He made a frantic clutch at the grin- “have sunk into the earth, while Talleyrand’s 


smooth, ruddy face wore an expression of sweet 
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and childlike innocence worthy of one of Raffa- 
elle’s cherubim. The princess glared at him for 
a moment like a tiger at bay; but, furious as she 
was, she could find absolutely nothing to lay hold 
of in this extraordinary apology, and turned 


haughtily away. From that moment Talleyrand’s 
reputation was established, and thenceforth he 
enjoyed to the very day of his death the well- 


merited renown of being the “coolest hand” im 
all France. 


HYMN. 
(From the French of Lamartine.) 


A HYMN more, O my lyre! 
Praise to the God above, 
Of joy, and life, and love, 

Sweeping its strings of fire! 


Oh, who the speed of bird and wind 

And sunbeam's glance will lend to me, 
That, soaring upward, I may find 

My resting place and home in Thee ? 
Thou, whom my soul, ’midst doubt and gloom, 

Adoreth with a fervent flame— 
Mysterious Spirit! unto whom 

Pertain nor sign nor name! 


Swiftly my lyre’s soft murmurs go 

Up from the cold and joyless earth, 
Back to the God who bade them flow, 

Whose moving spirit sent them forth ; 
But as for me, O God! for me, 

The lowly creature of Thy will, 
Lingering and sad, I sigh to Thee, 

An earth-bound pilgrim still! 


Was not my spirit born to shine 

Where yonder stars and suns are glowing ? 
To breathe with them the light divine, 

From God's own holy altar flowing ? 
To be, indeed, whate’er the soul 

In dreams hath thirsted for so long— 
A portion of heaven’s glorious whole 

Of loveliness and song ? 


O watchers of the stars of night, 

Who breathe their fire as we the air— 
Suns, thunders, stars and rays of light, 

Oh, say, is Hz, the Eternal, there ? 
Bend there around His awful throne 

The seraph’s glance, the angel’s knee ? 
Or are thy inmost depths His own, 

O wild and mighty sea? 


Thoughts of my soul! how swift ye go— 
Swift as the eagle’s glance of fire, 
Or arrows from the archer’s bow— 
To the far aim of your desire! 
Thought after thought, ye thronging rise, 
Like spring doves from the startled wood, 
Be.ring like them your sacrifice 
Of music unto God! 


And shall there thoughts of joy and love 
Come back again no more to me— 
Returning, like the Patriarch's dove, 
Wing-weary, from the eternal sea, 
To bear within my longing arms 
The promise bough of kindlier skics, 
Plucked from the green, immortal palms 
Which shadow paradise ? 


All-moving Spirit! freely forth, 

At Thy command, the strong wind goc: 
Its errand to the passive earth; 

Nor art can stay, nor strength oppose, 
Until it folds its weary wing 

Once more within the hand divine : 
So, weary of each earthly thing, 

My spirit turns to Thine! 


Child of the sea, the mountain stream 
From its dark caverns hurries on 
Ceaseless, by night and morning’s beam, 
By evening’s star and nountide’s sun— 
Until at last it sinks to rest, 
O’erwearied, in the waiting sea, 
And moans upon its mother’s breast ; 
So turns my soul to Thee! 


O Thou who bidd’st the torrent flow, 
Who lendest wings unto the wind— 
Mover of all things! where art Thou? 
Oh, whither shall I go to find 
The secret of Thy resting place? 
Is there no holy wing for me, 
That, soaring, I may search The space 
Of highest heaven for Thee? 


Oh, would I were as free to rise, 

As leaves on autumn’s whirlwind borne, 
The arrowy light of sunset skies, 

Or sound, or ray, or star of morn, 
Which mes in heaven at twilight’s close, 

Or sugtt which soars unchecked and free. 
Through earth and heaven—that I might loce 

Myself in finding Thee! 


aT 


By RicHArp B. KIMBALL, LL.D. 


Ir would be simply impossible to picture Wel- 
lington in Egypt telling his veterans that from 
the height of the pyramids forty centuries looked 
down upon them. Yet this is precisely what 
Bonaparte said to his veteran French battalions. 
Wellington’s men would have got no perceptible 
idea from such phrases. They were on the spot 
to obey orders, and they were ready, if the order 
eame, to blow up the pyramids and leave the 
centuries to look down from some other elevation. 
And it is doubtful if Bonaparte’s legions had any 
definite conception of the meaning of what was 
said tothem. But they were of a mold to be im- 
pressed and carried away by grand, mysterious ut- 
terances, and we know with what results. 

It is only a few years, comparatively, since 
we have ceased to regard the French through 
English spectacles. Our fathers, with bitter feel- 


ings toward Great Britain, were English in their 
nature and by education. We came up under 
these influences, and we are, in fact, only just be- 
coming free from English prejudice. France and 
England for centuries were engaged in almost 
perpetual contests. During the hundred years 
which preceded the peace of 1815 the two coun- 
tries were involved in war nearly all the time, 
with brief periods of a hollow truce, really more 
blighting than war itself. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the two nations so long regarded 
each other with detestation, as well as with con- 
tempt, and that our judgments should have been 
largely influenced through ideas conveyed by 
English history and literature. All this is now 
happily at an end, at least with most of us. We 
no longer employ the early English definition of 
a Frenchman, “A fellow who plays on the fiddle 
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aud cats frogs,” any more than we dub England 
“ Perfidious Albion,” or call its inhabitants ‘* Eng- 
lish swine.” More than this, we recognize that 
in many respects France to-day leads the world 
in civilization and in culture. We are engaged 
in a happy interchange of what is thought worth 
appropriating from each other, greatly to the 
benefit of both countries. For all that, the 
French belong to the Latin, we to the Saxon, race ; 
and we must first comprehend what seems to us 
fantastic and extravagant in the French nature 


before we can appreciate their acts and achieve-— 


ments. 

These observations the reader will please accept 
as a sort of caveat, while I undertake, in a brief 
way, to give some account of the life and char- 
acteristics of one of the most extraordinary men 
France has produced. 

One of the most ancient streets in the quaint 
old Burgundian town of Micon, in the Depart- 
ment of the Sdone and Loire, is the Rue des Ursu- 
lines. No. 18 of this street marks a three-storied 
house whose architecture is of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Over the door a marble 
slab has been inserted with the following inscrip- 
tion. We give it in English : 

‘Here was born Alphonse-Marie de Prat de Lamartine, 
the 21st of October, 1790.” 


During the unhappy events of the Franco-Prus- 
sium War, and the subsequent excitements which 
stirred the people in their desperate struggle for 
a republic, the name of Lamartine seems almost 
to be lost sight of. But on a sudden, when the 
month of October, 1890, came, all France was 
roused into extraordinary action to celebrate the 
eentenary of his birth. Four days were set aside 
for this object. The 18th of October was devoted 
to the memory of the statesman; the 19th, to the 
poet; the 20th, to his domestic life ; and the 21st, 
to his religious writings. We shall allude pres- 
eutly more at length to these brilliant pageants, 
for such we may call them: first, endeavoring to 
fill in the portion of the gap of one hundred 
years which covers his life. 

England had for centuries been working out 
the problem of constitutional government by slow 
degrees, wherein were bloody wars and shifting 
of monarchies and the chopping off the heads of 
kings, queens, princes and nobles from time to 
time, as occasion served. For France there had 
been no such gradual advance toward freedom, 
but, on the contrary, the gloom of a hopeless serv- 
itude appeared to grow deeper and deeper till the 
sufferings of the oppressed broke down all bar- 
riers, and guilty and innocent were crushed in 
the irresistible and terrible career of vengeance. 

Lamartine was born in the very throes of the 
French Revolution. Ilis father was a chevalier, 
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and attached by military rank to the King’s 
Guard. His mother was daughter of the Intend- 
ant General of Finance of the Due d’Orleana, 
whose son, Louis Philippe, was afterward “ King 
of the French.” She was of a refined, gentle, 
sensitive nature, and to her we can trace the qual- 
ities that were displayed in her son. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the Revolution her husband 
was arrested and imprisoned till the fall of Rob- 
espierre. Mme. de Lamartine kept a journal of 
her domestic life, which her son permitted to be 
published shortly before his death. This journal 
has, singularly enough, lately been translated into 
English, simultaneously in England and America. 
It is exceedingly simple and unpretending, yet 
very interesting in its exhibition of the daily do- 
mestic life in cultivated French families. It 
seems that M. de Lamartine had been imprisoned 
in Micon, where the family resided. The great 
danger was that he would be transferred to Lyons, 
where an immediate trial and the guillotine would 
await him. ‘Taking with her the little Alphonse, 
then two years old. Mme. de Lamartine sought 
an interview with the commandant of the prison 
where her husband was incarcerated. She was 
courteously received. She pleaded very hard for 
her husband’s retention at Macon. During the 
interview the commandant, attracted by the ap- 
pearance of the child, took him up and placed 
him on his knee. His mother made an involun- 
tary motion to prevent it. “Republicans also 
have children,” said the officer quictiy, as he no- 
ticed the gesture. Mme. de Lamartine received 
no special encouragement from this interview, but 
her husband was not removed from Micon, and at 
the waning of the Revolution was set at liberty. 

Young Alphonse received from his mother an 
earnest religious training, but his first experience 
in education does not appear to have been very 
promising. Ilis tutor was a jolly priest who had 
forgotten all his Latin, knew more’ about a gun 
than his breviary, and preferred to follow the 
hounds to setting tasks for his pupil. The vouth 
was at length sent to the Jesuit college at Belley. 
We have shortly after an account in Mme. de 
Lamartine’s journal which tells us that ‘ Al- 
phonse ran away from school, taking two of his 
companions with him. Ie was disposed at first 
to resist capture, and it was with difficulty he 
could be induced to make a proper apology when 
taken back.” 

The account of the youth’s progress at the 
seminary is meagre. It does not appear that he 
was a hard student or that his reading was exten- 
sive, it being confined to an odd medley, to wit: 
the ‘Paul and Virginia” of St. Pierre, Le 
Brun’s translation of ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
“‘ Tacitus,” “ Ossian,” “ The Genius of Christi- 
anity,” “‘Mme. de Genlis,” and ‘‘The Imitation 
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of Christ ” of Thomas a4 Kempis. This last was 
the gift of his mother, and was an inseparable 
companion, The vague and nebulous poetry of 
“Ossian” always excited his admiration. He kept 
his ** Tacitus ” by his side because he gloried in the 
Romans ; the story of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia” was 
read and reread and read again ; the ‘ Imitation 
of Christ,” so pure and so holy in its religious 
teachings, was especially suited to his clean, 
spiritual nature. The young man’s first poetical 
effort, which attracted little notice, was his adieu 
to the college at Belley, on leaving that institu- 
tion. Some time after, when he was about 
twenty, his father sent him on his travels. He 
made an extensive tour through Italy, spending 
a winter at Rome and a summer at Naples. He 
apparently had a carte blanche so far as his move- 
ments and actions were concerned, for at Naples 
he mixed among the rude fishermen of the place, 
enjoying the wildest liberty. From this date the 
young man’s career as a poet commences. While 
at Naples a young girl fell desperately in love 
with him, whom he idealized later as ‘‘ Graziella.” 
The poem is remarkable for its poetical beauty, 
but conveys a very poor idea of the youth him- 
self. He appears in the light of a cold, egotistical 
dandy, who in a condescending manner permits 
himself to be adored. It is only when this charm- 
ing and graceful creature dies of a broken heart 
that he unbends and weeps upon her tomb. That 
is the scope of the poem. It is anticipating, I 
know, but in order to relieve the reader from any 
excess of sympathy, I will say here that ‘ Grazi- 
ella” is purely and absolutely a work of the im- 


agination, and that the germ of the original in- - 


spiration was one of the ordinary cigar girls with 
which Naples abounds. 

At the end of three years young Lamartine re- 
turned from his tour. This was toward the close 
of Bonaparte’s career, and upon his retirement to 
Elba he joined the bodyguard of Louis XVIII. 
On the Emperor’s return and during the Hundred 
Days Lamartine went to Savoy. At Aix he meta 
beautiful young creole, who was his first genuine 
living inspiration. She was born in Santo Do- 
mingo, and had been previously married at seven- 
teen to an old man. Under the title of ‘* Elvira,” 
and inspired by an elevated spiritual love, Lamar- 
tine gave to the world one of the most exquisite 
poems in the French language. Returning to 
Paris, he frequented constantly the best society, 
but claimed, something after the style of Lord 
Byron, but with none of his affected disdain, to 
prefer solitude. ‘I am an Oriental,” he would 
say, “‘and shall die such. The solitude of the 
desert, of the sea, the mountains, intercourse with 
nature, one woman to adore, one friend to con- 
verse with.” Nothwithstanding these assertions, 
it should be observed that he enjoved ta the full 


the charms and fascinations of Parisian life, 
transported to the seventh heaven by the love of 
his ‘ Elvira.” Three years later the two revis- 
ited Aix, and there she fell sick and died. It was 
the loss of his mistress that evoked those exqui- 
site poetical productions which in France at once 
placed their author on the highest pinnacle of 
fame. These were ‘‘ Isolation,” ‘* The Lake,” 
“The Crucifix,” all showing the intense grief of 
the poet. They were almost immediately fol- 
lowed by his ‘‘ First Meditations.” In recalling 
the loss of ‘ Elvira,” Lamartine produced per- 
haps his most exquisite and touching lines. We 
quote the following from an English translation, 
in which, however, it is impossible to render the 
delicate tenderness of the original. The scene is 


at the ‘‘ Lake”; the poet solitary, indulging in 


dreams of the past : 


‘*A thousand beanteous phantoms of my brain 
Spring into life and loveliness again ; 
A dark-blue eye upon me seems to shine, 
And a soft hand to link itself with mine, 
And ringlets, by the whirling motion driven, 
Brush ’cross my face as sweetest winds of heaven. 
Here faded flowers are falling at my feet, 
And lips like rubies my own name repeat.” 


The publication of the poems created the great- 
est excitement throughout France. People had 
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*‘Klvira,” Lamartine 


married at Geneva a 


young and accomplished 


and very charming 


English girl, Miss Eliza 


Marianne Bruce, whom 
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become fatigued with the dry monotony of the po- 
etry of the eighteenth century. Now love was made 
to speak a new language, pure and spiritual, un- 
like the grosser sentiments of the poets which 
preceded him. At twenty-nine Lamartine’s name 
was in everybody’s mouth. His verses were quoted 
on the public promenades, in the salons and at the 
theatres. Seated under the trees in the gardens, 
groups would be seen reading the Meditations. 
The young were enraptured to recognize a lan- 
guage which appealed directly to the soul. Older 
persons, as they read, sighed with regret that 
youth no longer re- 
mained to them that 


he had met the previous 
year in Switzerland, 
and who had, with all 
the world, been carried 
away by the productions 
of the poet. The lady 
was an heiress in her 
own right, and brought 
to her husband a very 
large fortune. ‘The 
marriage was a happy 
one, and through a long 
life the two enjoyed 
great domestic felicity. 
In France a political 
career is open to men of 
letters, unlike the cus- 
tom in England and in 
America. Shortly after his marriage Lamartine 
was sent as Secretary of Legation to the Neapoli- 
tan Court, and later was appointed Chargé d’Af- 
faires at the same point. His residence in Italy 
was not apparently very agreeable to him; for 
while there he wrote what he called a “ Continu- 
ation of the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,” imi- 
tating Byron’s gencral manner and poetical con- 
struction. ‘ His address to Italy, commencing, 
‘‘Land where the sons have not the blood of their 


ancestors, 
Where the soil is old and the men are born old,” 


they might indulge in 
a full appreciation of 
these new and refined 
revelations. The 
newspapers overflowed 
with adulations. Ilere 
i3 one extract: ‘‘ The 
heavens and the yast 
surface of a peaceful 
ocean without bounds 
are his domain. He 
swims, he flies, he ut- 
ters the plaint of the 
swan, as he sails along 
upon his outspread 
white wings. Ue 
alights rarely upon the 
earth, and soon takes 
flight again.” 

In 1823, four years 
after the death of.) ; 
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is one of the severest arraignments that words can 
express. ‘The impression produced by its publi- 
eation was so strong that a Colonel Pepe, of the 
Italian Army, challenged the poet. The parties 
met ; Lamartine was wounded in the wrist, which 
brought the contest to an end. 

On his return to Paris Lamartine published his 
“Political and Religious Harmonies.” Their 
beauty and charm, fully sustained his previous 
reputation, but the work produced a strong cur- 
rent of criticism from skeptical and practical 
minds. ‘Sublimation sublimated!” exclaimed 
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time president of the Academy, and welcomed 
the poet in a happy address, in which he mildly 
reproached him for sacrificing poetry to a polit- 
ical career. 

In the same year Lamartine was appointed 
Minister to Greece. While on his way to his post 
news reached him of the Revolution of 1830, and 
of the dethronement of Charles X. and the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe. He returned to France 
immediately, and offered himself as a candidate 
for the Assembly to the voters at Toulon. His 
answer to an address of the deputation which 
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one. ‘ Absolutely foreign to anything human,” 
was another criticism. ‘‘ Empty vaporing,” re- 
marked a well-known skeptic, who added: ‘It 
is the Gloria Patri spread out in two volumes.” 
These censures had little weight, for on the 
publication of the ‘‘ Harmonies” Lamartine was 
elected a member of the French Academy—be- 
coming one of the forty ‘“Immortals”—in the 
place of the Count Daru, who had just died. It 
fell, therefore, to him, as the last chosen, to de- 
liver the discourse upon the deceased Academi- 
cian. It was a distinguished performance, at- 
tracting universal attention. Cuvier was at the 


waited upon him was in so high a poetical strain 
that, although the poetry was of the best, he lost 
his election. Disgusted with his failure, Lamar- 
tine prepared for his famous voyage to the East. 
He chartered a commodious vessel, furnished it 
extravagantly with supplies, and with presents to 
be used on his trip, and set sail with his wife and 
only child, a little daughter nearly ten years old, 
together with a large suite of attendants. His 
course was that of a triumphant monarch. The 
newspapers told of his interviews with the Sultan, 
of the presents he gave, of the grants bestowed 
by the latter (which proved either worthless or 
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imaginary), of his visits to the various Arab 
chiefs, and of his lavish expenditures, 

It was at this period that the strangely eecentric 
sister of the Earl of Chatham, the Lady Esther 
Stanhope, had taken up her abode among the 
Arabs in the solitudes of Lebanon. She posed as 
a modern pythoness, held daily communication 
with the stars and the whole planetary system, 
and by her weird life and extraordinary claims to 
supernatural communications inspired the na- 
tives with awe, and all educated people who vis- 
ited her with a remarkable interest. 

To a nature like Lamartine’s the character of 
such a person had a special charm, and he re- 
solved to see her. Leaving his wife and daughter 
at Beyroot, he pushed on to the abode of the 
prophetess. He found her magnificently arrayed 
in yellow cashmere with a white turban, smoking 
an Oriental pipe of enormous length. He was 
graciously received. After consulting the stars 
and the heavenly signs, an examination was made 
of the lines of his hand, which she termed the 
‘‘mysterious geography of passion and destiny.” 
Then the oracle spoke. ‘‘It is all finished with 
Europe,” she said, ‘‘France alone has a great 
mission still to accomplish. You will participate 
in it and be raised to the height of power.” 
These utterances produced a tremendous im- 
pression on the poet. He put faith in the pre- 
diction. He determined to return to a political 
career, which he had previously resolved to aban- 
don. A melancholy event confirmed this deci- 
sion. His only child—his little daughter Julia— 
died at Beyroot, and the unhappy parents, sor- 
row-stricken, made their way back to France. 

Shortly after Lamartine published his ‘‘ Voyage 
in the East.” He had of late divided his time 
between prose and poetical productiuns; but, 
with his new career before him, prose largely 
predominated. The prices paid for his works 
were enormous, and helped to make up the de- 
ficiency in his finances,° which were becoming 
formidable, notwithstanding his wife’s large fort- 
une, which was gradually melting away under the 
extravagant nature of his expenditures. 

We come now to what may be entitled the 
Second Epoch in Lamartine’s life, which begins 
with his political career as a Member of the 
Assembly after the Revolution of 1830. He was 
at heart a republican. He had no sympathy with 
the arbitrary rule of Bonaparte. He was a youth 
on his travels during the career of the Emperor, 
and was glad to welcome back the dethroned 
King, and, as we have seen, almost at once en- 
tered upon diplomatic service. The corruptions 
of the court of Louis XVIII. and of his successor, 
Charles X., led him to give a quiet adherence to 
the government of Louis Philippe. He was soon 
elected a Member of the Assembly. He proclaimed 
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himself independent and conservative, leaving 
himself free to sanction the measures of the gov- 
ernment or to oppose them. ‘This provoked the 
remark that he was the chief of a party composed 
only of himself. His speeches were in the high- 
est degree cloquent, and he was listened to by the 
Chamber with rapt attention, but his language 
was too poetical to carry lasting convictions or 
impress the hard heads of the politicians. Dis- 
satisfied and disappointed that the progress of 
reform under the new régime was so slow, when 
so much had been promised and so much was 
expected, Lamartine was mainly found in op- 
position. 

“What have we to expect,” he exclaimed, in 
one of his bursts of oratory, ‘ from a government 
which remains stationary, which muzzles the 
press, which puts off indefinitely reforms useful 
to the masses, and leaves sterile of results the peo- 
ple’s revolution—which presents to Europe the 
demoralizing spectacle of disappointing the sacred 
hopes of humanity ?” His pleas for the laboring 
class, his advocacy of a universal Christian legis- 
lation and Christian teaching, his claims for the 
rights and sufferings of the poor, belong to the 
highest form of eloquence, and commanded the 
attention and admiration of his listeners; but as 
to any practical result, thev fell on dead ears. As 
acritic remarked: ‘‘He put religion in his po- 
etry, in love and in the family. He attempted to 
put religion in politics, and failed.” He recom- 
mended measures, laudable to be sure, yet to 
carry them out would have proved impracticable. 
When he entered the Assembly he proposed that 
a communication be sent to all the Christian 
powers, recommending a conference to take into 
consideration the suppression of the Ottoman 
Empire. Guizot and Thiers vehemently opposed. 
The motion, of course, was lost, but Lamartine’s 
familiarity with the affairs of the East gave to his 
speeches a tremendous force. He was in advance 
of his age, for the Ottoman Empire has ever since 
been, under the irresistible progress of events, 
slowly reaching the point of extinguishment. It 
was at the time when exposing the corruption of 
the government, and carried away by the proph- 
ecy of Lady Esther Stanhope, that Lamartine 
abandoned poetical productions. His last were 
“Ta Chute d’un Ange,” and “Jocelyn,” pub- 
lished in 1838. The former, beautiful in many 
parts, abounds in faults, which called forth much 
adverse criticism. ‘‘ Jocelyn,” by universal con- 
sent, is among the finest of his poetical works. 
It purports to be a journal found in a village 
curacy. The dramatic movement is perfect. The 
childhood of the individual is full of tenderness 
for his mother ; then, as he grows older. his sister 
becomes a dear companion. At length the fires 
of love seize upon him. After that come pastoral 
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scenes, equaling the choicest descriptions of classic 
authors. Finally, philosophy asserts its) elaim 
with its mystical speculations, but always the 
handmaid of religion. 

Here is the vouth’s first awakening : 


“ Love! Love! Ah, now assert thy untried power! 
Love! Thou'rt my life star. and thy dawn this hour. 
Grant, bounteous Heaven, that I yet may see 
My woking dreams tuned to reality; 

Grant me a maiden with a maiden's mind, 

Truth, faith. religion, purity combined. 

Ah, then a thousand years one hour would prove, 
For when I know thee, Love, my soul is love!" 


From the philosophical ideas in the later period 
of his life we quote: 
‘And all these atoms live! 
Each globe a world in verity, 
Each world to smaller worlds it laws may give, 
For whom the lightening is eternity. 
They in their glimpse of time. their spot of space, 
Have their own days and nights, their doom, their 
place. 
Thousands of worlds have all fulfilled their phases 
Between the thought and word :” 


In the southwestern part of France, stretching 
along the Bay of Biscay, is situated the Depart- 
ment of the Gironde. It lies considerably to the 
north of Marseilles, and its inhabitants do not 
possess the fiery political zeal which characterizes 
those of the latter, with their admixture of Span- 
ish blood. This district embraces the fine old 
city of Bordeaux, with the famous vineyards which 
have given a world-wide reputation to Bordeaux 
wines. At the outbreak of the French Revolu- . 
tion the Department of the Gironde sent a large 
deputation to the National Assembly, composed of 
some of the best and ablest men of France. They 
were determined revolutionists, and in the Con- 
vention as a party were known as the ‘* Giron- 
dists. Fora time they retained a principal con- 
trol. They were neither bloodthirsty nor terror- 
ists, and were opposed to the sana-culottes. In 
due course, as the reader will recollect, the party 
of Robespierre gained the ascendency, a large 
number of the Girondist leaders were guillotined, 
others were imprisoned, and the rest found safety 
in flight. 

After more than half a century the history of 
these events served in a great degree to bring on 
another revolation in France and the dethrone- 
ment of Louis Philippe. 

To Lamartine the story of the Girondists had 
always possessed a peculiar fascination. Now he 
set about to write their history. The work grew 
upon his hands till it. reached eight volumes. It 
was completed at a time when the opposition to 
the government of Louis Philippe had nearly 
reached a crisis. The censorship of the press was 
becoming daily more and more severe, and suf- 
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frage more restricted. Large and peaceful gath- 
erings of the people were interrupted by the po- 
lice, and a general dissatisfaction prevailed. The 
story, so eloquently told by Lamartine, of the 
Girondists, who, while revolutionists, were to a 
fair extent conservative, took a strong hold upon 
the masses, and roused them into a spirited re- 
sistance. The opposition had determined to hold 
monster banquets. where the faults and short- 
comings of the government should be openly and 
freely discussed. By the advice of Guizot, then 
at the head of affairs, the King issued an order 
prohibiting the banquet which had been appointed 
for a certain day in Paris. The opposition re- 
solved to hold it. The police interfered. A tur- 
moil ensued. The mob rose. Barricades were 
erected ; a revolution was imminent. 

‘““Give me the order, sire, to fire,” said the 
Governor of Paris to the King, *‘ and I will put 
down the émezute in two hours.” “ Ah, mon Dieu, 
we have had bloodshed enough —we have had 
bloodshed enough !" said the old monarch, press- 
ing his hands to his temples. He commenced 
preparations at once to leave the Tuileries, and 
barely escaped with his life to England under the 
name of John Smith. 

The revolution now broke ont in earnest, 
headed by the mechanics, laborers and artisans 
of the city. With them came a cruel, rapacious, 
bloodthirsty set, the cunaille from the nooks and 
crannies and holes of Paris—such creatures as can 
only be seen on desperate occasions in that bean- 
tiful city. 

Meanwhile a provisional government had has- 
tily been instituted. Lamartine was proclaimed 
by acclamation its chief and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with Duport de Eure, Carnot, Ledru 
Rollin and others as his associates. A tremen- 
dous mass of people, composed of the elements 
just mentioned, Learing the red flag, surrounded 
the Chamber of Deputies, bent on rapine and de- 
struction. The associates of Lamartine were ter- 
ror-stricken. They pushed him to the front and 
insisted that he should harangue the mob. Since 
the fabulous story of Orpheus there has been 
nothing to compare with the effect which the 
spiritual, sublimated poet (whose works, the 
critics charged, had nothing human about them) 
had upon this exasperated, howling multitude. 
He spoke bareheaded, confronting the muskets 
and sabres pushed almost into his face. His first 
attack was upon the red flag, for he knew it was 
the symbol of the very worst element before him. 
He reproached ‘the crowd for carrying it. ‘ The 
red flag which you show us, citizens,” he said, 
‘‘has only made the tour of the Champ de Mars, 
draggled in the blood of the people. I will have 
none of it. Away with it! The tricolor, which 
we would preserve to the Republic, has made the 
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STATUE OF LAMARTINE, AT MACON. 


tour of the world, carrying with it our courage, 
The speech was elec- 


” 


our glory and our liberty. 
trical in its effect ; the 
crowds for the time be- 
ing subsided, leaving 
the ‘* Moderates” in 
control. The next day, 
however, a still greater 
peril presented itself. 
The mob again assem- 
bled and demanded of 
Lamartine, as the pro- 
visional head of the goy- 
ernment, that he should 
engage to furnish labor 
to all who applied for 
it. ‘* Citizens,” was his 
reply, “if you asked 
this of me at the mouth 
of twenty cannon you 
would not make me sign 
these two words, ‘ Or- 
ganized labor,’ for I 
have spent fifteen years 
of my life studying it, 
and do not yet under- 


stand it, as you mean it. I am an honest 
man, and will not sign engagements I can- 
not keep.” These tumultuous meetings 
continued for two days, during which La- 
martine harangued the people from the 
steps of public buildings, from windows, 
from staircases and courtyards and in the 
streets, and finally triumphed. All Europe 
was amazed. The reign of terror had been 
squelched. What next ? ‘ Lamartine,” 
exclaimed Humboldt, ‘“‘is a comet whose 
orbit has never been calculated.” ‘He is 
an ignorant,” said St. Beuve, “who knows 
only his own soul.” 

For three months Lamartine was at the 
head of the government, during which time 
his diplomatic correspondence with foreign 
nations served to reassure them of the 
pacific intentions of France. His fall from 
power was sudden. He had associated in- 
timately with him Ledru Rollin, who was 
too radical to please the Moderates and too 
conservative to please the Radicals. This 
left him without supporters. At the next 
rising of the mob Lamartine turned over 
to General Cavaignac the task of dealing 
with it, and resigned. His popularity 
shrunk into insignificance. He had before 
been returned to the Assembly from ten 
different departments. Now only one in- 
significant locality sent him to the Cham- 
ber. He published a dignified address to 
his constituents. I give the opening sen- 


-tences: ‘‘Citizens! The popularity which has 
surrounded me without reason has left me without 
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cause. At a sign from the National Assembly I 
have quitted office, satisfied in my conscience that 
I have rendered some humble services to my 
country in a great crisis of her history. With- 
out regret I quitted this accidental rank, with 
no ambition ever to remount it, and without bit- 


Lamartine came the coup d’etat, which in due 
course inaugurated the Second Empire. Lamar- 
tine was left unmolested. His debts amounted 
to $400,000! Like Walter Scott, he set himself 
to pay them off by his prose works—written in 
haste to secure the money. I should have men- 
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THE LAKE.— ILLUSTRATION TO LAMARTINE’S ‘‘ HARMONIES, POLTIQUES ET RELIGIEUSES.” 


terness toward slights and calumnies which are 
the ordinary reward of revolutions.” 

Lamartine undertook no longer to seek any 
prominence in public affairs. Louis Napoleon 
was elected President by an almost unanimous 
vote. Eighteen months after the resignation of 


tioned that immediately previous to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 he had sold the right to publish his 
works, already printed, for $100,000. Knowing 
that at such a crisis to meet it would ruin the 
publisher, he canceled-and returned the paper to 
him, He had meantime sold his beautiful estate 
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of Milly for $100,000, and was fast disposing of 
the fine old trees on ancther property. Unfort- 
unately, his expenditures were kept up lavishly 
as ever. His old servants were all pensioned, and 
the money always regularly paid. His prose 
works, though written under pecuniary pressure, 
brought large prices. Among these we may name : 
«« Ingland in 1850,” ‘‘ Civilizers and Conquerors,” 
‘‘ Familiar Course of Literature,” ‘« Parliament- 
ary France,” ‘Great Men of the East,” ‘ History 
of the Revolution of 1848,” ‘‘ Three Months in 
Power,” ‘‘ History of Russia,” ‘‘Shakespeare and 
his Work,” with many others. 

It was during what I call the Third Epoch of La- 
martine’s life that I became personally acquainted 
with him. It was in 1856, and during the Pari- 
cian ‘‘season.” He resided at that time in the Rue 
La Ville-Evéque. His situation «is-d-ris the 
government of Louis Napoleon was not an agree- 
able one, for he had persistently refused the offer 
of a large annuity by the Emperor, so that his 
residence in France was on suffrance. His wife 
gave charming weekly receptions, which were at- 
tended by distinguished meu and women of let- 
ters, and by many strangers who were visiting 
Paris. The old nobility and the Imperialists kept 
aloof, though for different reasons. Scattered 
through the apartments filled with visitors were 
the traditional mouchards—spies of the Empire— 
ready to pick up and report any expression which 
savored of political intrigue or conspiracy. A 
needless occupation. Lamartine had given up all 
idea of further demonstrations, and he would 
have been powerless had he attempted any. This 
the Emperor knew, and on this account he was 
allowed to remain unmolested, when the sturdy, 
uncompromising Victor Hugo was forced into 
exile. 
placate Lamartine, offering him, as I have said, a 
large annuity. ‘ 

Such was the condition of affairs when I was 
first introduced to the poet in the Rue La Ville- 
Evéque. The rooms were already crowded. His 
wife, still with much of her earlier charm, received 
me graciously. Lamartine himself was walking 
restlessly up and down, chatting with the persons 
presented to him. He was at that time in his 
sixty-seventh year. He stood tall, erect and with 
a fine presence, lessened, I thought, by 4 small 
skullcap worn on the top of his head to conceal 
a slight baldness. He carried in his hand a small 
riding whip, with which from time to time he 
nervously but delicately switched himself. The 
general impression was to me painful, disappoint- 
ing. His countenance showed marks of the wear 
and tear of disappointment and chagrin. His 
conversation was interesting though egotistical. 
I alluded in warm terms to some of his poems. 
This evidently pleased him, but he replied: ‘‘Je 


Further, Louis Napoleon wus anxious to’ 
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ne suis plus poéte, je suis paysan.” (I am no longer 
a poet, I am a peasant.) 

At this time he had devised a fresh plan for ob- 
taining money. It was to offer by subscription in 
America a new edition of his works to be issued 
in numbers. He entertained the idea that the 
entire American public would come to the relief 
of a brother republican who had sacrificed his 
fortunes for his principles. The scheme was 
already matured when I first saw him, and he 
presented to me his intimate friend, M. Des- 
place, who was about to set sail for New York 
to further it. I was myself about returning 
home, and offered to be of any service in my 
power in America. This brought me into very 
pleasant relations with Lamartine. I was pained 
to find how sanguine he was, and how much he 
counted on the success of the American subscrip- 
tion. I had not the heart to undeceive him, but 
I spoke with frankness to M. Desplace, explaining 
why it could not be expected that a popular sub- 
scription in our country to an expensive edition in 
French of forty volumes would succeed. It was 
useless to reason with him. The very name of 
Lamartine would secure millions of names. It 
happened we came over in the same steamer, and 
on our arrival in New York I introduced Desplace 
to Mr. Bancroft, who knew Lamartine well, and 
who entered heart and soul into the project. 
Bancroft organized a committee of which he was 
president, and he prepared a stirring address to 
the American people. Of course there were many 
subscriptions by those who could read French, or 
who desired it to be understood they could do 0 ; 
but as a general success it fell disastrously short 
of expectations. Asa member of the committce 
I worked hard, and Bancroft was untiring. It 
was of no use. 

Two years later, when I met Lamartine again, 
he was very despondent. But his hopes were re- 
vived and his fortune augmented by the bringing 
out of his works in France on a magnificent scale. 
In 1859 I saw him for the last time. He was 
greatly exercised over the war about to be com- 
menced between France and Austria. This in aid 
of Italian unity. He said to me: ‘I sent a mes- 
sage to Louis Napoleon by a mutual friend. I 
said, ‘Tell the Emperor if he strengthens Italy he 
weakens Austria; if he weakens Austria he ag- 
grandizes Prussia; if he aggrandizes Prussia he 
weakens France.’” ‘Was this delivered ?” I 
asked. ‘It was, and this was my friend’s report: 
‘The Emperor, when I gave him your message, 
put his hand to his chin for half a minute, and 
then replied: ‘ Peut-Ctre il a raison, mais c’est 
trop tard.”’” (Perhaps he is right, but it is too 
late. ) 

Lamartine’s pecuniary embarrassment was con- 
stantly increasing. His friends took every practi- 
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cable means to relieve it. An edition de luxe of 
his works was issued in forty volumes by subscrip- 
tion, which furnished a large sum. Lotteries 
(legalized in France), and public subscriptions, 
tendered as tributes to the poet, followed. They 
afforded considerable relief, but came too late to 
cheer or to encourage. His wife died in 1863. 
Thev had lived happily together for forty years. 
He never recovered from the blow. He became 
gloomy and despondent. The loss of his favor- 
ite nephew, three vears later, left him nothing to 
lean upon. He was in his seventy-seventh year. 
“Shadows deepened around him. His spirit was 
broken. Poverty was at his very door. Pride 
could no longer assert its power. He yielded, 
with extreme reluctance, and accepted from the 
government a small annuity, about $4,000 per 
annum—a tithe of what had frequently before 
been offered—and the use of a handsome residence 
at Pussy. Ie lived but two vears to profit by this 
assistanee. Ie died in 1869, too soon to witness 
the fulfillment of his predictions of the establish- 
ment of the Republic in France. The govern- 
ment desired that his funeral should be at Passy, 
at the public expense. His friends spared his 
memory that humiliation. It took place at his 
favorite residence, at St. Point, and was attended 
by large crowds who came to do honor to his 
name. 

So ended the life of Alphonse de Lamartine, of 
which I am conscious I have given but an imper- 
fect sketch. The terrible war with Germany 
which almost immediately followed his death, and 
the tumultuous scenes which ensued, caused this 
man who had done so much for France to be ap- 
parently lost sight of. Tfis career, like that of 
many great men, was full of grandeurs, of fail- 
ures, of miseries. 

Happily we have not to stop here. Fresh to- 
kens of appreciation have been stamped upon 
Lamartine’s labors and achievements. After the 
lapse of a quarter of a century France assembled 
to honor and to glorify his memory. The sudden 
awakening came in October last, on the centen- 
nial of his birth. T alluded to it at the beginning 
of this article. Never, it would seem, had any 
Frenchman been so revered by his country. The 
arrangements at Macon were on a scale of mag- 
nificence never surpassed. The President of the 
Republic was represented by nearly all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. The members of the Acad- 
emy were largely in attendance, headed by Jules 
Simon, who delivered the address at the literary 
séance. Short pilgrimages were made to the 
house where Lamartine was born, and to St. 
Point. There were deputations from the various 
“academies ” in France, from the schools and 
colleges, and the musical societies. Many of the 
theatres of Paris sent their contingent, and the 
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church theirs. Mgr. Penaud delivered the ora- 
tion on the religious writings of the poet. Te 
spoke with eloquence and fervor. The charm of 
his domestic life was fully described by other 
speakers. Inscriptions woven with beautiful flow- 
ers illustrated many of his sentiments. Among 
these was his favorite, ‘God: Your Country: 
Humanity: To maintain Loyalty,” which ap- 
peared in numerous places. The city of Micon 
had, after his death, erected a lofty statue to La- 
martine, opposite the Ifétel de Ville, which was 
visited by thousands during the four days’ cele; 
bration. Telegrams came to the officers of the 
centenary celebration from literary and scientific 
socicties all over Europe, including those of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. 

During the celebration the French journals 
were filled with notices of Lamartine. Fresh and 
critical comments were made on his literary works 
and about his political career, after a test of from 
forty to seventy years. ‘“‘ Lamartine,” writes one, 
“the gentle name. When in college at sixtecn 
he gives us our first genuine conception of poetry, 
and with it our first true revelation of woman. We 
more than admire, we love him. Later in life, 
like the perusal of faded love letters, these poems 
may appear to us faded and lifeless. Not that 
there has been any change in them, but we have 
changed. We have no longer the primitive soul, 
fresh and impressionable.” 

Writes another: ‘With him poetry was a 
spontaneous act of nature, like respiration or 
like the circulation of the blood. He sang with- 
out knowing why or wherefore, like the sea and 
like the forest.” 

It is worthy of observation that during the four 
days’ celebration of the centenary Lamartine’s 
political achievements took prominence over all 
other subjects." In fact, this became to some 
extent a matter of reproach. But it must not be 
forgotten that Lamartine had striven always for a 
republic, and that now a republic was established. 
The numerous placards in Micon, ‘To the first 
President of the Republic,” showed the popular 
feeling and impulse, and while tributes abounded 
to his domestic life, intensified by short pilgrim- 
ages to St. Point, the members of the Cabinet 
dwelt mainly on the illustrious services of the 
man who, without ambition, but full of courage 
anda noble audacity, thought only of his country. 
Jules Simon pronounced the most eloquent ora- 
tion of his life. Ie was to speak of Lamartine 
as poet and man of letters, but he did not refrain 
from exalting his political work. These were his 
words: “Tie held the destiny of France in his 
hands. He brought about the Republic, and de- 
scended from power a poor man.” The orator 
grew more and more impassioned. ‘‘ You have 
to-day,” he exclaimed, ‘‘avenged Lamartine. Our 
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age of iron seemed to have forgotten him. 
was a stain upon France. 
obliterated it.” 

Lamartine implicitly believed in the ultimate 
adoption of his Christian doctrines. ‘There are 


anniversaries for ideas in the life of centuries.” 
That was what he repeated always. 

We accept this, for we believe in it. We close 
with Lamartine’s life motto: ‘Sperayit anima 
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By MARY AINGE DE VERE. , 


Roses coming and roses going, 
Hundreds and hundreds crowd and fall, 
The year is good for sweet rose-growing, 
My bushes blush at me, one and all— 
And I, too, blush that this wealth of roses 
My poverty’s sorry truth discloses. 


Roses budding and roses fading, 
Such life were sweet for one sunny day— 
Rich gifts of balm to the wind unlading ; 
I could be happy, too, as they, 
If no dead spring-time lay behind me, 
Nor snow-fall waited to chill and blind me. 


Roses living and roses dying— 
So many, and yet but a single one 
Were enough for me, on my bosom lying— 
Enough to promise and vow upon, 
Enough to carry my heart’s love over, 
Out of my heart, to my heart’s dear lover. 


Roses and rose-buds—rose-leaves—roscs ! 
The wind is light and the sun is warm; 
The world in the smile of June reposes, 
And life seems rapt in this deep rose-charm. 
Yet—I walk alone in my garden closes, 
Nor pluck one rose, of my many roses! 


THE MANSION OF THE THREE 
PINES. 
By WILLiAM EARLE BALDWIN. 


I pon’r mind telling you, Gilbert ; I suppose I 
really ought to, now you have come way down 
here to Three Pines with me for this long vaca- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am free to confess I dislike 
greatly to talk about it. A brother stolen away, 
a sister insane, a father dying from a broken 
heart—it is not altogether a cheerful retrospect.” 

We were driving from Richmond to Three 
Pines, and on the way I had asked my friend a 
few questions about his sister Kate. It was, per- 
haps, a little ill bred in me to pry into his family 
affairs, but we had been in Yale together for 


three years, and he had spent the vacations with 
Vol. XXXL, No. 6—47. 
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‘‘¢Hotp!’ I SHOUTED, ‘HERE I8 A REPRIEVE !’” 


me at my Northern home only on the condition 
that I should go down to Virginia win him for 
the Junior vacation. 

‘* Tt was nine years ago,” began ae Vaughan, 
“one very dark night, when my sister Kate and 
her twin brother were asleep in the nursery, the 
window was broken open, and a burly negro came 
into the room. It was very stormy out of doors. 
The wind was blowing heavily, and the rain beat- 
ing down savagely. For some reason the servant 
who usually slept in the children’s room was 
missing, and the intruder had no difficulty in 
wrapping the young boy up in a blanket and 
making good his escape through the window. 

“IT do not know the man’s object in stealing 
Philip. I think he had a fancied grudge against 
my father. At any rate, he succeeded in getting 
away safely to Richmond, and that was the last 
we ever saw of my little brother Philip. But in 
injuring my father this negro did a far worse 
wrong to Kate. She was a very nervous child, 
and the fright she sustained that night from see- 
ing the tall, frightful negro carry off her brother 
threw her into a brain fever. This. illness lasted 
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xlmost a year ; when she recovered, her mind was 
affected ; she was mildly insane. Experts have 
ivied to do something for her, but it is no use ; 
they all shake their heads, and unite in saying 
that if her brother could be found there might 
be some hope for her. That is the only chance. 

‘‘ After my brother was stolen we did every- 
thing to follow this negro, but in vain; not the 
slightest trace of him could be found. The fol- 
lowing winter my father died. That is about all, 
Gilbert. Kate still thinks she is a girl of ten 
years; she still calls for her twin brother Philip ; 
she still has her dolla and playthings. It looks 
very odd to see her about the house dressing an 
old rag doll; but it also is very sad. It is best 
for me to tell you about her, so when you see her 
you will know her history and be prepared.” 

While my friend was speaking we were rapidly 
approaching a large white house, which stood on 
the top of a rising bit of ground commanding a 
view of all the country between there and Rich- 
mond. 

I noticed in the dooryard three tall, ancient 
pine trees. I knew at once it was from these 
that the house took its name. The drive to the 
house was lined with shrubbery, and the whole 
place had an air of being well kept. I saw that 
Vaughan was evidently pleased at my apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and good appearance of the 
jiace. In front of the house was a large piazza 
extending all the way across. Four white pillars 
supported the roof, and as the carriage drove up to 
the door, besides many negroes who were gathered 
about the driveway, I saw a handsome woman 
with gray hair on the piazza, whom I instantly 
took for Vaughan’s mother. Vance sprang out 
as soon as the carriage stopped, and was at once 
in his mother’s arms. I alighted. and for a mo- 
ment looked about me. It was then that I saw 
Kate Vaughan for the first time. 

Coming around the corner of the house was a 
tall girl dressed in black. Her figure was mag- 
nificently proportioned, yet she walked with the 
hesitating, diffident step of a child; her head 
was bent down, and she paused when she saw a 
strange carriage in the driveway, and the slaves 
gathered abéut, welcoming a tall, handsome 
young man who stood beside his mother on the 
wide piazza. Ido not think she saw me at first, 
for I was partially concealed behind a bush. 
Suddenly she raised her eyes and looked at me. 
J shall never forget that glance! The eyes were 
the most beautiful I ever saw—large, black as 
night, soft as velvet, shaded by long, eurling, 
black lashes; but there was no expression in 
them—none at all. It was startling—such beau- 
tiful eyes, such a magnificent woman, but the 
appearance of a child, the look of an imbecile. 
Jfer hair was black, and hung unheeded down 
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her back. Her lips, her nose and her forehead 
reminded me very much of Vance’s. 

When the girl saw me she shrank back, and 
looked about her wonderingly. I stepped for- 
ward ; she paused, half turning from me. 

‘‘Who are you ?” she asked, in a low voice— 
such a sweet, childish voice. ‘‘I—have never 
seen you before.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Kate,” I said. “Iam 
one of your friends—one of your brother’s 
friends.” 

The change in the girl’s face when I spoke was 
somewhat startling. She. started back ; her eyes 
contracted as if she was trying to shut out some 
hated object ; her lips became tremulous. I knew 
that I had said something I should not have men- 
tioned. 

‘“My brother—Philip—that negro—his hot 
breath—his ugly face— Philip!” she almost 
screamed. Then she turned and ran swiftly 
around the corner of the house out of sight. 

I went up on the piazza, and was introduced to 
Mrs. Vaughan, and we all went in to tea. There 
I found Kate, and she looked at me with wonder- 
ing, pathetic eyes, giving me no sign that she 
had seen me before. 

I made a study of that girl during a part of the 
summer I was at Three Pines. She would let me 
teach her anything; she seemed to put great 
trust.in me. Often she asked me to tell her 
where her brother Philip was. She seemed to 
think I knew where to find him. 

During this summer of 1861 the war assumed 
gigantic proportions, and instead of going back 
to college, Vance enlisted in the service. I 
would not go back to college alone, so I found a 
place on a Richmond paper as war correspondent ; 
and a very rough time of it [ had, too. Day after 
day with scarcely a morsel of food ; often in the 
saddle from morning till night; then busy all 
night by a camp fire, writing, the lot of a special 
correspondent was not an easy one. Yet I liked 
it; I was not trammeled by military discipline, 
and I could occasionally see Kate. 

So matters went on. ‘The years passed, and the 
war was drawing to an end. The Federalists were 
closely coiling about the defenses of Richmond 
and Petersburg. 

One stormy night I found myself near Three 
Pines. I had been in the saddle all day, and was 
wet to the skin. The temptation of a few hours 
with Mrs, Vaughan and Kate, by a warm fireside, 
was too strong to resist, and I rode up to the 
door. ‘The wind was blowing strongly, and rat- 
tled the windows and blinds, bent the trees and 
shrubs, blew small limbs from the trees, scatter- 
ing sticks and leaves about the trim walks. The 
sky looked angry. The clouds were dark and 
passed rapidly along, looking like the sea in a 
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tempest, as ragged bits of water become separated 
from the crest of a wave and are thrown high in 
the air. It was a nasty night, and I suddenly re- 
membered that I was on just such a night so 
many years ago that young Philip Vaughan had 
been stolen by the negro slave. 

Mrs. Vaughan greeted me cheerfully and I was 
soon at the fireside drinking a cup of hot coffee. 
Kate was there, crouching in a corner. Her eyea 
were wide open and staring, and she shivered as 
an unusually heavy blast of wind shook the house 
and made the casements tremble and rattle. I 
spoke to her, but her answer was so low as to be 
inaudible. I answered Mrs. Vaughan’s eager 
questions about Vance, who was with his regiment 
at Petersburg. For afew moments there was a 
silence. I leaned back in my chair, and listened 
dreamily to the howling of the tempest, my eyes 
half closed. The fire had died down, and flicker- 
ing shadows filled the otherwise unlighted room. 
Mrs. Vaughan sat with her back partially toward 
Kate. The old clock in the hallway struck nine 
—slowly, deliberately, solemnly. 

Then something happened that I could not ac- 
count for at the time. Perhaps I was half asleep, 
and imagined it all—but the scream, the pierc- 
ing, thrilling cry—I do not think I imagined 
that. 

I saw Kate Vaughan with her eyes fixed on the 
window of the room. She looked at the window 
for fully a minute, with that silent, absorbing 
gaze, her pupils dilating and luminous. Then 
she rose from her low seat, slowly, swaying from 
side to side, until she stood upright. She stretched 
her two hands in front of her, and with a yearn- 
ing, pleading sweet look on her face, spoke one 
word 

“ Philip? 

She attempted to rush across the room, but 
fell with a loud cry, unconscious, on the floor. 

I quickly looked toward the window, and saw 
there plainly, in relief against the outer darkness, 
the beautiful features of a young man who looked 
like Kate Vaughan. Fora moment the face was 
there, but when Kate started across the room it 
disappeared, and she fell to the floor. 

The loud booming of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry and the shouts of men quickly followed, 
and leaving the girl in her mother’s arms in that 
old mansion, all alone, I hurried away as fast as 
my horse could carry me to the field of duty. 
For the next twenty-four hours I was in the thick 
of one of the most decisive battles of the war. 

About a week later I was with my friend Vance 
Vaughan, in his tent, not many miles from Three 
Pines, telling him of what had happened. But 
he only shook his head, and muttered something 
about Kate’s “hallucination.” It could’ not have 
been Philip, he argued. How could he have come 
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way down there? How could he pass the pick- 
ets? Why did he disappear ? Vance laughed at 
me when I told him I had seen the face, too, and 
said I had been drinking too much. Just then 
an orderly came in and handed Vance a paper, 
which he read, and then buckled on his sword 
with a scowl. 

“Why can’t they let sergeants do that work >” 
he said, discontentedly. ‘I’m a lieutenant, and 
this shooting prisoners is not exactly to my taste.” 

I pricked up my cars at this—the occurrence 
would be good for another newspaper paragraph. 

‘Who have you got to shoot now 2” I asked. 

In answer he handed me the orders he had 
received from the colonel commanding, namely, 
to proceed to the guard tent with a squad of 
soldiers, and execute a certain spy there confined. 

“Nice work for a Southern gentleman !” grum- 
bled Vance as he walked along toward the sol- 
diers’ tents to get his men. I laughed, and left 
him. 

I don’t know what made me do it, but I rode 
at once to the guard tent where this spy was. It 
was destiny, I think, but I wanted to see this man 
Vaughan had been ordered to kill. 

I entered the tent, and the first man I saw was 
a tall, straight, dark fellow, dressed in Union 
blue. His head was bent down, and at first I 
could not see his face. When he heard me come 
in, however, he raised his head. Good Heavens! 
Tt was the face I had seen at the Vaughans’ that 
stormy night! It was the face of Kate’s brother 
Philip. For a moment I felt my knees shake 
under me. I saw Kate's eyes looking at me, saw 
Kate’s mobile mouth and her curved chin—all 
in that young man, and he was to be shot as a 
spy in twenty minutes ! 

I quickly recovered myself. Now was the time 
for action. If he were Kate’s brother I must find 
it out. I stepped up to him. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, “ but one week 
ago to-night at nine o’clock you were looking in 
at a window of a house not far from here— 
‘Three Pines.’ I paused a moment, and the 
young man looked at me haughtily. Time was 
pressing. I must learn something of this strange 
young fellow. ‘‘ You saw there a young girl— 
your sister. You saw by the fire—your mother. 
Perhaps you saw me there, too, but it does not 
matter. Shots were fired just then ; you became 
frightened ; you ran away; you were captured ; 
you were considered a spy; and now you are to 
be shot. If this is true, tell me so, for I can 
save you; if you cannot trust me, you are lost. 
Speak !” 

“Strange! Strange!” answered the man. I 
noticed he listened carefully to what I said. 
Then he took a locket from his neck. ‘Look 
at that, sir,” he said. 
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I took the locket and opened it eagerly. It 
was a picture of Kate Vaughan. 

It took Philip Vaughan but a few moments to 
briefly tell me his story—how he remembered, as 
if in a dream, this house of the Three Pines ; 
how he was taken far away by the negro into 
Canada; how he had carefully kept this locket ; 
how he had drifted down into New York State ; 
how he enlisted to fight for the Union ; how he 
found himself in Virginia, near the scenes of his 
childhood ; and how everything came back to 
him one day when he was scouting, and saw the 
mansion of the Three Pines; and finally how he 
determined to visit his mother and sister, and was 
captured. . 

No sooner had I assured myself that it was in 
truth Philip Vaughan than I hurried to the tent 
of the colonel commanding, and laid the facts 
before him, But it was of no use ; he had posi- 
tive orders to shoot all spies without the formality 
of a trial; this man was found with papers in his 
pockets which made his case hopeless ; this long- 
lost-brother talk was bosh ! the man was to die. 

There was but one chance, and I took it. The 
hour was set at half-past ten for the murder of 
Philip Vaughan. It wanted ten minutes of that 
now. General Lee’s headquarters were a mile 
and a half from here. <A reprieve from General 
Lee was the only thing that would now save 
Kate’s brother. 

My black horse, which had carried me through 
many a battle, responded nobly to my spur, and 
down the turnpike he tore like mad. None of 
the sentries essayed to stop me. I was well known 
as a newspaper correspondent and a friend of 
General Lee. It was on the strength of this 
friendship that I hoped to get a reprieve for 
Philip Vaughan. The general was familiar with 
the story, however, and knew Mrs. Vaughan well, 
and if once he knew that his signature would 
save Philip Vaughan from death he would have 
no hesitation in giving it. The thought that I 
should not find him at his headquarters made me 
tremble. Ten precious minutes, and nore to 
waste. At last a clump of tents camo into sight, 
and in a second more I was incoherently telling 
the general about Philip Vaughan. He sat 
down, and for a moment hesitated. Then he 
dashed off some writing on asheet of paper, signed 

it, and handed it to me wet with ink. I thanked 
him, looked at my watch, and sprang on my 
horse. . 

Only four minutes left ! 

Down the turnpike I went. I lost my hat off 
the back of my head, and my hair was streaming 
in the wind. On, on went my black horse, mak- 
ing huge bounds and covermg many rods each 
second. I neared the place of execution. How my 
blood tingled with that rapid ride! how the wind 
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blew across my heated temples! I listened 
eagerly, anxiously, expecting each moment to 
hear that fateful gun which would tell me that I 
had taken this wild ride for nothing, that Philip 
Vaughan had been shot. 

At last I came to the parade ground. It was 
but a field, partly fenced in, surrounded by trees. 
A file of soldiers with leveled muskets were stand- 
ing on one side ; alone, on the other, bound, was 
a solitary figure, Philip Vaughan. 

I can see the picture plainly as I write. It was 
a bright morning—sunshine, birds, music far 
away across the camp from one of the regimental 
bands—all of these things; yet its beauty was to 
be marred with a murder. 

I thought of Kate, and the effect on her if her 
brother were found only to be lost. It was more 
than I could stand, and I reeled from the saddle. 
Just as I did so I heard a well-known voice saying 
in the most mechanical fashion, ‘‘ Ready !— 
Aim!” This roused me. It was Vance Vaughan 
speaking the words that were to put his brother 
out of existence. What was the matter with the 
fellow ? Could he not recognize his own brother ? 
But I forgot that he had not seen the face in the 
window ; he had not heard Kate’s cry, “ Philip !” 
Besides, it would be hard for a Southerner to 
recognize @ man dressed in a ragged Yankee uni- 
form, a week’s growth of beard on his face, as his 
own brother. 

“Hold !” Ishouted. ‘‘ Here is a reprieve !” and 
I jumped from my horse, and thrust the paper in 
Vance’s face, at the same time knocking; up the 
muzzles of the muskets which the soldiers were 
about to discharge. But evidently I was too late, 
for near my head I heard a deafening explosion, 
and on the other side of the field I saw a man 
prostrate on the ground. 

But Philip Vaughan was not dead; I had 
diverted the aim of the men, and but one of the 
bullets struck him at all, and that glanced from 
his head. A few moments’ work brought him 
around. 

In the meantime Vance had been reading the 
document I had brought from General Lee. 

“‘Philip Vaughan, of the United States 
Army !” he exclaimed, excitedly, as he looked 
up. ‘ Who is this man, Gilbert ?” 

‘* Your brother !” I said, simply. 

That afternoon there was a reunion at Threc 
Pines. Kate was in the nursery when Philip 
came slowly in. Only Mrs. Vaughan was present 
at their meeting, but when she came out she took 
my hand and said: 

«‘Kate knows him, and you are the one I have 
to thank for this double blessing !” 

Thus was part of my daydream fulfilled ; and a 
few years later, when Kate returned from a trip to 
Europe, my happiness was made complete. 


CURIO SHOPS AND CURIO STALLS IN JAPAN. 


By DouGLas SLADEN, 


MERICANS who go to 
Yokohama—and every 
American who visits 
Japan does go to Yo- 
kohama—cannot fail 
to notice the Japanese 
gateway guarded by 
two gigantic storks in 
bronze. This is the 
Tine Art Gallery, 
where one can find a 
greater range of prices 
than in any curio shop 
in Japan, from dcii- 
ciously quaint little 
twenty-five-cent china 
musumes ten inches high—the Japanese girl to 
the life—and artistic bronze-ended folding lan- 
terns at thirty-five cents apiece, to the priceless 
gold shrine of the merchant of Osaka, and the 
ten-thousand-dollar metalwork screen which took 
Shoami and his twelve pupils four years to forge. 

Passing through the gate- 
way, Visitors of the round-the- 
world-in-eighty-days pattern, 
who see Japan while their 
steamer is waiting to work her 
cargo and coal, will be delight- 
ed to find an exact copy of a 
Japanese two-story house, 
which has the further attrac- 
tion of containing some of the 
daintiest articles of moderate 
value. It has the ordinary 
wooden shutters and paper 
windows, and stair like a ship’s 
companion without a railing, 
that, with the mats and the 
roof and the corner posts, con- 
stitute a Japanese house. I 
would advise him to pass 
quickly to the main building, 
which lies at the back of the 
premises, fronting on Water 
Street, for here are to be found 
the bargains in cheapness, and 
here the almost unpurchasable 
chefs-@ euvres. 

The chef-d’wuvre of the 
whole collection is indisputably 
the glorious gold-lacquer 
shrine made for the great 
Damio—as they call the feudal 
princes of old Japan—of 
Kishiu, who presented it to 


a merchant of Osaka, doubtless in consideration 
of moneys lent or to be lent. Mr. Sassoon, the 
great Shanghai millionaire, offered ten thousand 
dollars for it in vain. It is made of the most 
inimitable gold lacquer in its various shades— 
dark, and polished like a mirror, to light and 
frosted. It is a Buddhist shrine, complete down 
to the smallest detail, with the censer, and tall, 
spiked candlesticks, and flower vases standing in 
front of the Buddha on the orthodox shrine table 
—like the stool below that supports the box con- 
taining the sacred writings—made with the rich- 
est carving and inimitable grace. But the tour 
de force of the carving is the frieze at the top of 
the shrine, a horseman riding through a wood, 
and the bases of the stool and the gong, scenes 
full of figures. On the opposite side to the gong 
is an exquisite specimen of the lacquered writing 
boxes on which the Japanese spend such fabulous 
sums, and from the top hang chased shrine lamps 
and filigree banners of gilt brass. The whole 
effect is indescribable ; one can only hint at it 
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with such phrases as—Gold in all its hues; imag- 
ination and carving running riot ; exhaustive com- 
pleteness ; a miracle of quiet richness and beauty 
which fills one with the same sense of utter con- 
tent that one feels while basking in the winter 
sunshine. 

Next in importance after the golden shrine of 
the merchant of Osaka come the famous metal- 
work screen of Shoami and the $1,000 gold lac- 
quer cabinet. 

The cabinet is remarkable for two qualities, 
both of which specially recommend themselves to 
me—its glorious gold lacquer and its entire free- 
dom from ivory, mother-of-pearl and other foreign 
and meretricious materials in its construction, a de- 
fect of taste ruinous to so many of the expensive 
pieces which are not old like this, but prepared 
specially for the Western market. Such pieces 
are made gaudy and striking by huge peacocks 
with mother-of-pearl tails, or ivory roosters, and 
often stand ten feet high, most expensively made, 
but mistakes from the artistic point. This cabi- 
net is neither large nor elaborate, but relies for 
its effect solely on its airy and elegant simplicity, 
and on its exquisite lacquer, which, like the 
shrine’s, captivates one by bringing out the multi- 
fold charms of gold, its range of color, its rich- 
ness, its softness, its comforting effect on the 
eye. As usual, the subjects of the decoration are 
birds and flowers and trees. 

Almost touching this cabinet is the matchless 
metal cabinet screen, made of gold, silver and 
bronze, which occupied Shoami, the prince of 
Japanese metal workers, and twelve assistants 
four years in constructing. The body of the 
screen is, of course, bronze, but the precious met- 
als have beeu lavished upon it. Take, for in- 
stance, the large vase standing on the top of the 
little cupboard. This is composed entirely of 
silver, and an offer of $2,000 to buy it separately 
was refused. It would have spoiled the set. 
The screen and the chased and perforated censer 
which hangs down from it, the cupboard and the 
two vases which stand upon it, all contribute in 
peculiar Japanese fashion to an embodiment in art 
of the twelve signs of the Japanese zodiac. Were 
that great silver pitcher sold the Duodenary 
Cycle would lose its Tiger; were the Ape to slip 
from the post he is climbing or the Cock to flut- 
ter down from the rail, there would be two more 
gaps. The Horse dominates the landscape on 
the elegant little cupboard, and the Bull the 
panel of the screen, and so on with the Rat and 
the Pig and the Deer and the Serpent, the Hare, 
the Goat and the Dragon, each of which has his 
lair somewhere in this masterpiece of the art of 
Tubal-cain ; as solid and simple as the gates of 
the Baptistery of Florence, called by Michael An- 
gelo the gates of heaven, and following at no 
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great distance their sublime beauty of workman- 
ship. 

In the same little sanctum is a writing suite 
worthy to stand beside this screen and cabinet— 
a writing case and paper case made of the same 
glorious gold lacquer decorated inside with the 
richest and most delicate nashiji (powdering with 
gold dust), the pair of them so ight that a man 
could carry a dozen suites of them all day long 
and hardly feel the weight ; and the writing case 
contains a marvelously chased little flat water 
bottle of silver for moistening the tip of the 
bristle pen used by the Japanese. 

I could linger all day in this sanctum, or before 
the merchant’s shrine, but they are simply two 
chambers in this storehouse of art. 

Let us now pass in another upper room (page 
749); glance on the left-hand side over the three 
katana (the fighting swords worn by Japanese gen- 
tlemen along with the wakizashi, or suicide sword, 
in the good old feudal days when Samurai, with 
a brace of swords, were as common as curio shops 
are now). There you will see the gong that-ex- 
cited the lust of possession in me more than any- 
thing in the collection—a bronze bowl the shape 
of an acorn cup, upheld by a most characteristic 
bronze devil (or more probably one of the mis- 
chievous spirits of the Robin Goodfellow type, 
called in Japan Oni). ‘‘Go into the doorway 
and look at your watch and listen,” said the 
manager, raising a drumstick to strike the bowl. 
I obeyed, and at a single tattoo a great volume of 
mellow reverberation arose, and nearly two min- 
utes had elapsed before the last faint wave of 
sound rippled away. Whether it was due to the 
plentiful admixture of silver in the light-colored 
bronze of the bowl I cannot say, but the gong is 
now mine. 

Close beside the gong, standing on his hind 
legs, is one of those extraordinary metal dragons, 
as flexible as leather, a fabrication with as many 
scales and joints as the links in a suit of chain 
armor, and with teeth on its back and its tail, as 
well as in its jaws. 

This particular specimen is worth a pretty 
penny, for it was made in the sixteenth century 
by one of the famous Miochin family, who were 
armorers and metal workers as far back as the 
twelfth century. A little further along is a tall 
Satsuma vase, modern, but beautiful for all that, 
with its diapering.of dull gold ; and above it isa 
great cloisonné plaque (bath, I was going to say), 
that would have to be pretty well covered with 
gold dollars before it could be purchased. 

What a labor it is to make this cloisonné ! 
From fifty to two hundred days is quite an ordi- 
nary time to spend upon a single piece, and every 
piece must pass through at least six pair of hands : 
those of the coppersmith, who forges. the copper 
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foundation of the sphere, or bowl, or plaque of 
shippo (cloisonnée), which will be worth a year’s 
income when it is finished ; of the designer, who, 
with marvelous fertility of imagination and truth 
and delicacy of manipulation, arabesques the red 
copper with the intricacy of a spider’s web; of 
the wireworker, who clips little pieces of thin sil- 
ver and brass ribbon, rather than wire, and lays 
them on to every film of the arabesque with a 
subtle cement that fire only makes more tense; 
of the filler and the mixer, who make and pour 
in the various coatings of enamel in the various 
colors, fused half a dozen or a dozen times in the 
process ; and lastly of the polisher, who polishes 
away day after day at the same piece with a com- 
bination of patience and interest worthy of a gov- 
erness teaching a baby prince. 

Say good-by to the cloisonné makers, with their 
little charcoal pot of a forge, and their anvil made 
of an iron bar let into the end of a log, and bring 
your thoughts back to glance along this room, 
now at a slab of fine black lacquer inlaid with 
ivory, now at the kakemono hanging from the 
wall (it was painted by one of the famous Kanos), 
now at the ivory scabbard of a sword. 

But the choice ivories are in another room, 
where there is a duplicate of the superb folding 
sereen just finished for the Mikado, with the 
matsuji—the queer gnarled fir tree of Japan; and 
notice its tufts of foliage, the shape of the maiden- 
hair-fern leaves, standing out in heavy gold em- 
broidery—an imitation of indescribable fidelity 
and beauty. 

Here, down on the left hand, you will see an 
ivory cabinet about three feet high, with tracery 
as spirited and slender as the stalks of grass and 
field flowers seem when you throw yourself prone 
among them and look into the pygmy forest. The 
subject is one of those allegorical ones which 
permeate the whole of Japanese art, “‘ The Quails 
in the Millet.” In old Japan Art set its seal on 
every object made by man, from the highest to 
the humblest, and its seal was graven with the 
devices of allegory. 

Glance to the left of the cabinet, and you 
will see a little okimono, one of those miniature 
ivory figures eight or ten inches high worth from 
one to five hundred dollars, with the strands of 
their hair and the patterns on their kimonos 
miracles of delicate tracery, and in the expression 
of their faces, in every hang of their garments, 
every fold of their great sashes—called obes— 
every comb and flower and pin in their coif, the 
very counterparts of the gay little musumes (un- 
married girls), oh, so pretty ! one meets tripping 
through the temple fairs at Shiba or peor ane in 
festival time. 

But we must be going downstairs, pauaing on 
the landing to look at the great bronze group 
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over a dozen feet high—a dragon, which has every 
scale executed with the delicacy of a miniature, 
supporting an urn, a piece worth thousands of 
dollars. 

Downstairs we find ourselves among arises 4 as 
cheap as twenty-five cents, and yet beautiful and 
artistic enough to be admitted into rigidly chosen 
stock of the Fine Art Gallery; and I cannot resist 
the temptation of purchasing, for the mere song 
of six dollars, a chime of bronze bowl-shaped 
gongs as sweet and mellow as a thrush’s song ; 
for another dollar four queer little earthenware 
groups of monkeys—epitomes of monkey mischief 
and drollery. For twenty-five cents apiece I be- 
come the possessor of four little china musumes as 
lifelike, in a bolder, sketchier way, as the little 
two-hundred-dollar okimono of chased ivory ; and 
for four dollars more, of the brass lantern with a 
base and roof like a pagoda—such a lantern as 
one sees swung in front of a favorite shrine. 

As is the way of the world, the glib purchase 
of small bargains inspires me with a lust of ac- 
quisition which leads to my purchasing a larger 
one—an exquisite four-leaved screen of gold- 
colored satin, with the cherry, the bamboo, the 
iris and the wistaria, with which Japanese river 
banks glow in spring, embroidered in heavy gold 
on the several panels, brought into one harmo- 
nious whole; a few deft strokes in each panel 
below the trees representing the river flowing 
past them, made lifelike with a water bird here 
and there. And all this for twenty-two dollars. 

The screen led to Satsuma jars. I did not like 
any that came within my means, even in this 
mood of inspired extravagance. The manager of 
the Fine Art Gallery knew my penchant for potter- 
ing round the old curiosity shops of the native 
town, so he said: ‘‘Don’t take anything here. I 
can see there is nothing you exactly want. You 
know the native shops much better than I do. 
If you see anything that suits you exactly when 
you are going round, make the best bargain you 
can with the man without actually closing, and 
then give me his address, and I’ll get you at least 
twenty-five per cent. further reduction.” 

How ‘“‘large” we were for the next few days 
after that ! We went into one native store after 
another to look at their ‘‘ important pieces,” and 
finally came upon a noble pair of modern vases 
about three feet high, with their centres filled by 
great hawks with outspread wings, delineated with 
the extraordinary fidelity, force and’ expression 
which a Japanese can put into a bird, though he 
can only caricature a beast, the throats and bases 
of the jars being occupied with the beaten gold 
diapering for which Satsuma is as famous as for 
its inimitable cream oe this instance, of un- 
common beauty. . od 

I knew that for such work to be in:such a ses 
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at such a price—$80—there was assuredly a flaw 
somewhere, and I searched them over and over to 
find it, without success, and to this day I don’t 
know where it is; but I know it’s there, and it 
doesn’t disturb my peace of mind at all, because 
the vases have a three-hundred-dollar effect. 
They appeared to be an extravagantly good bar- 
gain at $80, but I knew that if the butcher asked 
the lamb for $80 he meant to take $60. So I of- 
fered him $40, and finally left the shop with him 
eager to take the $60, while I wished 
to think about it. Isent word to 
the Fine Art Gallery; and this is 
what I saw a day or two afterward : 
*©$45 for the Pair.” 

When my friend the manager 
went to his shop he found the Jap- 
anese getting ready to send me up 
the vases for 
the $40, and 
overjoyed to 
get $45. 

So much for 
the average 
tourist’s capac- 
ity for a_bar- 
gain. 

‘*Well,’’ I 
said to him, 
“‘you have been 
as good as your boast 
this time. But how 
can you make it a 
certainty ‘every 
time ?” 

“Well, Yl tell 
you,” he said, “for 
it isn’t very likely 
ever to get back to 
the class of Japs I 
deal with. The 
fact is, that I under- 
stand, the so-ro-ba 
(abacus), the count- 
ing machine on 
which the Japanese 
do all their calcula- 
tions. They never 
do the simplest sum 
in their head, and they take it for granted that 
the European doesn’t understand their system 
of counting. So, as soon as you begin to bargain 
with them, they begin to calculate the difference 
between your offer and what they gave for it; 
and if yon watch them closely you can tell every 
time what it cost them. ‘To this I add the per- 
centage of profit they expect to make in their 
dealings with each other, and in nine cases out of 
ten they come round to my price. Ready money 
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is always at a premium with the Japs, and they 
are content with ‘ quick sales and small profits.’ ” 
The kind of curio shopping I used to enjoy 
most was fossicking about among the street curio 
sellers, who from sundown to nearly midnight 
throng the Ginza in Tokio, or the Basha Michi 
in Yokohama. They crouch at the very bottom 
of the ladder among curio sellers. There are many 
rungs between them and a place like the Fine Art 
Gallery, as I wrote once in jest, for people who 
are not looking for objects 
not duplicated in the South 
Kensington Museum, but 
nevertheless wish to spend a 
great deal of money with- 
out a great deal of trouble. 
There are whole streets of 
curio, silk, fan, and porce- 
lain shops in the Honcho 
Dori, a continuation of the 
main street of the settle- 
ment, and the Benten 
Dori, which runs _ par- 
allel with it, and 
next to it. But 
the properly 
constituted 
curio hunter, 
who has less 
money than 
time on_ his 
hands, is to the 
curios what the 
frequenters of 
Holywell Street, 
Strand, are to 
second-hand _ books. 
Even the Benten 
Dori, which is dis- 
tinctly humbler 
than the Honcho 
Dori, is tame and 
extravagant, for 
even here there is 
some. pretense of 
style and arrange- 
ment. Personally I 
mistrust a curio 
shop which contains 
no second-hand European boots : for it shows that 
the proprietor understands Europeans, and aims 
at business with Europeans only, at a correspond- 
ing increase of prices, and contempt for the little 
domestic curios, which show more than anything 
else how thoroughly art enters into the life of the 
Japanese. The lower-class dude in Japan values 
nothing so much as European boots, or boots 
which he considers to be a successful imitation of 
the European. Consequently, genuine Japanese 
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bric-a-brac shops, with a native as well as a Eu- 
ropean clientéle, are pretty sure to contain some 
of those downtrodden knickknacks. 

Even the most .modest of them had never 
quite the charm of a street stall to me. There is 
something so primitive, so simple, so humble, so 
childlike, so cheerful about the street curio seller, 
His whole stock in trade he can carry in two 
funny little piles of flat square boxes which he 
hitches to the ends of his shoulder bamboo. In 
Japan and China they carry everything slung 
from bamboos balanced on their shoulders. I 
saw four Chinamen trotting briskly along the 
main street of Shanghai with a grand piano slung 
there, and two Japanese at Nikko lifting into its 
place. with a bamboo and sling, a stone which 
the English engineer in charge told me weighed 
four hundredweight, and they were no bigger 
than English boys of fifteen. 

About sundown our friend makes his appear- 
ance suddenly from nowhere, unships his boxes, 
lifts everything ont of them carefully (nearly 
everything is wrapped up or packed in a little 
box), builds them up into a sort of shelves, and 
then arranges his more important pieces on them, 
and the less important on the ground. When all 
is ready he squats with his back against the wall 
at one end of the arrangement, and presents gen- 
erally the appearance of an owl shrinking into 
its ruffled feathers until the friendly night ar- 
rives, At dark he lights a dirty, dim, flicker- 
ing oil lamp. 

What does his stock in trade consist of ? I 
don’t know what I haven’t seen in these stalls. 
I have seen the place of honor occupied by a 
Bass’s beer bottle—and once by a plain American 
article that I would not describe here at all. But 
generally the shelves will be occupied with such 
articles as a little cheap lacquer shrine like a glove 
box standing on end with triptych doors, coming 
off their hinges—very poor lacquer in no kind of 
preservation; or a gaudy gilt Buddha with half 
the rays of his nimbus broken off, or the spindling 
little red lacquer tables about eight inches across 
and a couple of feet high with bowed legs, like 
those the Chicago lady was going to order from 
Louis Quinze. These little tables are really ex- 
ceedingly graceful; the Japanese use them for 
holding a single ornament or flower pot in the 
middle of a floor—a Japanese room, it must be re- 
membered, containing usually hardly anything of 
what we should call furniture. 

Then there will be the bronze or brass stork 
standing upon a tortoise, and holding in his 
mouth the spike which does duty for a candle- 
stick in Japan and Corea. This is the emblem 
of immortality, and, flanked by a censer and a 
flower vase, stands in front of the Buddhist tombs 
of the Shoguns, familiar to so many travelers. 
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The Buddhist shrine ornaments, which are also 
frequently found on these stalls, consist of a 
pair of tall, circular candlesticks, a pair of flower 
vases, and a censer in the centre. Then one will 
see the hollow, muffin-shaped gongs which are 
suspended in the Buddhist temples for the faith- 
ful to ‘‘ring up” the deity when they are going 
to pray to him, and the little hand gongs or 
staves with bunches of jingling brass rings car- 
ried by the religious mendicants dispatched from 
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of Japan; or the spherical scarlet wooden gongs 
with handles like cockscombs. Sometimes, too, 
there will be little torii, miniatures of the queer 
arches or bird rests, shaped like a double cross, 
which stand in front cf every Shinto temple, and 
little stone cisterns like those used for lustra- 
tions. 

Tired to death one gets of coarse — though 
sometimes very artistic—iron kettles with brass 
handles and molded ornamentation, and of swords. 
The katana, or fighting sword, and the chesi-ka- 
tana, or dagger, were worn by all the thousands 
and thousands of Samurai, or military order— 
squires one might almost call them—till one 
day a few years ago the sweeping order went 
forth that they should be worn no more. This 
mighty revolution was effected without a mur- 
mur, and the tabooed weapons relegated to curio 
shops or old-metal stores, and many of them 
taken to pieces for their hilt ornaments, which 
have been worked up intoa variety of knickknacks. 
Sword ornaments, it may be mentioned, consist 
of kodzuka, the handle of the short dagger, or 
kokatana, carried in the side of the scabbard ; 
the kogai, or skewer, used for leaving in the 
body of a dead foe to boast who slew him; the 
menuki, or small ornaments on each side of the 
hilt to give a better grasp; the hushira, or cap of 
metal on the end of the handle; the fuchi, or 
oval ring which holds the handle round the blade ; 
the kojori, or metal end of the scabbard, etc.; 
and, most important of all, the flat metal guard 
called ¢suba, which is sometimes so highly orna- 
mented as to be worth hundreds of dollars. A 
selection of these articles may be found on every 
stall, the tsuba being so much in request that 
they are imitated, as also are the kodzuka, for 

which a demand has sprung as handles for Eu- 
ropean table knives. 

The various apparatus for tnokine and warm- 
ing the hands are almost as universal. Every- 
where one sees the funny little brass-mouthpieced 
and bowled pipes (kisero) which smoke out in 
two or three whiffs and are then tapped against 
the pretty little pipe stoves—carved and polished 
hard wood caskets, with a tiny copper well to con- 
tain a few live charcoal embers, and a tall bam- 
boo vase for the ashes, besides perhaps a drawer 
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or two and a pipe holder. Perhaps the very com- 
monest article in Japan is the tobacco case, made 
generally of leather in the shape of a European 
purse, with a bronze or silver clasp to close it and 
chain to fasten it to the pipecase, and the netsuke 
or button slipped through the sash to carry it. 
Pipecases are about the size of a razor case, 
and are made of all materials—bamboo, bone, 
ivory, leather, network, etc., most commonly 
of the first named. Nearly every calling in life 
has its special type of pipecase.- A  pipecase 
picked up in the house of the murdered Canadian 
missionary Lange on the day following the mur- 
der convinced the police that one of the mur- 
derers was a betto or groom. Ladies have ex- 
quisitely embroidered silk pipe and tobacco cases. 
It is funny to watch a gay little musume in a 
railway carriage preparing for a smoke by empty- 
ing out of her long, hanging kimono sleeve per- 
haps a violet silk tobacco case with pipecase to 
match, a paper pockethandkerchief, and an em- 
broidered scarlet cloth pocketbook containing a 
long narrow steel mirror and a comb. One can 
often pick up one of these pocketbooks for from 
twenty to fifty cents at a stall, such as the one I 
have hanging before me now. 

Fans one does not very often see on stalls, and, 
speaking generally, they are dearer to buy in 
Jupan than they are in America. I bought one 
once which proved to contain a dagger. Kake- 
monos, the queer, long, vertical pictures mounted 
on rollers, one can pick up at nearly every stall, 
generally very: poor ones, though sometimes there 
are really pretty and quaint examples in small 
sizes a few inches wide—mostly books, written 
and illustrated by hand. For twenty cents I once 
picked up a beautiful little book with tiny little 
paintings on silk by the famous Chioto. I 
simply bought it becausé it was pretty. I did 
not know what a prize I was hauling in, but my 
bedroom boy happened to be one of the Soshi 
class—who have been defined asx people who havea 
good education and nothing to eat—driven by 
want into becoming a servant at a hotel, and he 
could understand the classical character, which 
the dealer could not, and told me what I had 
bought. Iowed my bargain to Chioto’s having with 
the scholarly instinct signed his pictures in the 
classical character. This bedroom boy had a 
most asinine expression, reminding one of Bottom 
with his mask on. 

What collections of rubbish one raked over on 
some of these stalls !—lacquer boxes that hardly 
held together, chipped inros, brass American 
watch chains, old silk tasseled knots of the queer 
shape familiar in temples, dinted bronze tops, 
bottoms for the more substantial oiled paper lan- 
terns—some of them most artistic—china and 
earthenware plates and vases, poor if they were 
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whole, and very much cracked if they were good 
(I bought one once for three cents, with an ex- 
quisite pattern, which had been cemented together 
out of at least a hundred fragments). Then again 
there would be bronze vessels cheap in make and 
inordinately dear in price; old squares of em- 
broidered silk, sometimes exceedingly pretty, but 
nearly always dirty ; teapots and teacups, usually 
very so-so; the quaint little saucers on which 
Japanese hold their teacups, made in all manner 
of elegant shapes, such as leaves, and either 
molded out of metal and carved from wood or 
cocoanut shell; little black slate slabs on which 
they rub the Chinese ink, sometimes grotesquely 
carved ; mended samsens (the Japanese banjo), 
queer pear-shaped leather purses suspended by a 
metal or ivory hook, dainty silk cardcases, bras: 
or bronze ink bottles of a Saracen shape, with s 
bulb for the ink and long cylinder for holding 
the pens, measure, knife, pickers, etc. ; bronze 
candlesticks, folding up into the shape of pome- 
granates ; bronze miniatures of pagodas, willow- 
pattern bridges, fountain canopies, bell towers, 
and the like, for erecting in toy gardens; old 
so-to-ba (counting machines), the queer Chinese 
scales, with the scale suspended at one end and 
the weight moving along the beam to the other, 
such as one may see the opinm dealers using in 
San Francisco ; the little dagger-bladed Japanese 
‘case knives; second-hand gilt and tortoiseshell 
haircombs and hairpins once too gorgeous to con- 
ceive ; circular bells the shape of an air cushion, 
with « hole for the finger to go through, often 
exquisite in tone; brass bowls, such as the coolies 
eat their rice out of ; most lifelike imitations of 
the beautifully ugly little earthenware crocks 
from which is brought forth the tea used at the 
solemn tea-drinking ceremony, and flimsy little 
broad-headed thumb ping, such as are used in 
ornamenting cheap lacquer; brass Chinese pad- 
locks (nankinjo), usually out of order, but the 
dragon and crayfish ones very handsome ; imita- 
tions of the old oval-shaped gold and silver money 
of Japan; poor pieces of porcelain wrapped in 
antique silk bags and put in old boxes to make 
them seem valuable; little flat lip-color boxes, 
made of ivory, hardly larger or thicker than a 
gentleman's visiting card ; seals, of glass or brass 
or bronze mostly, such as every Japanese carries 
to use for officially giving his name to receipts 
and other documents, and two of them usually, 
one stamped in red pigment and the other 
stamped in black, with sweet little round boxes, 
of blue china or red lacquer usually, containing 
these pigments. 

I have a curious little bronze, shaped like a 
Grecian urn, which comes in three, the top and 
tkhe bottom contajning the two seals, and the cen- 
tag, which is divided into two cells back to back, 
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containing the two pigments. I bought it for monkeys and human beings (in Japan so like 


about a quarter, but would not sell it for ten dol- 
lars. It was for this kind of thing, or the chance 
of picking up a quaintly carved little wooden net- 


suke (button for 
thrusting through 
the sash), or the 
curious little silver 
and white metal 
chatelaine knick- 
knacks, such as 
inros, compasses, 
scent bottles an inch 
or half an inch long, 
beads, buttons, 
clasps and the like, 
that I frequented 
these stalls. As soon 
as one picks up one 
of these little 
charms, though it 
may be most ob- 
viously nickel, the 
dealer either cries 
out, “Gin! Gin!” 
(Silver! Silver !), or 
else asks an extor- 
tionate price. I used 
to tell him that he 
had made a mistake 
—that it really was 
kin (gold), and then 
the Jap (they have 
the keenest sense of 
humor) would laugh 
and give up the im- 
position. For twenty 
cents I once bought 
without bargaining 
an exquisite little 
silver inro—one of 
the queer little porte- 
médecines, consist- 
ing. of five trays fit- 
ting hermetically 
into each other, and 
strung together by a 
cord passed through 
a perforation run- 
ning all round out- 
side, suspending 
them to a netsuke. 
It was about an inch 
and a quarter long 
by three-quarters of 


an inch wide. Everyone has seen specimens of 
the netsukes made of ivory, bone, metal, or most 
commonly of naturally contorted wood carved 
into the wildest freaks of Japanese fantasticism, 
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monkeys) furnishing the favorite subjects. 
Bargaining one cannot help. Japanese dealers 
consider the traveler, as the Swiss hotel keeper or 


the flea does, their 
natural prey, and 
will extort from him 
just exactly as much 
as he will disgorge. 
If they find that he 
knows the value of 
things and does not 
mean to pay much 
over it, they will ask 
him only a moderate 
overcharge, trusting 
that if he wants the 
thing he will be tired 
or bluffed into pay- 
ing this. The rule I 
used to make for my- 
self was, if I wanted 
a thing badly and 
was asked a moder- 
ate overcharge I paid 
it cheerfully ; but if 
I didn’t particularly 
want a thing I as- 
sessed it at its lowest 
value, and bought it 
at a bargain if the 
dealer came down to 
my price, and left it 
if he didn’t. The 
Japanese are accus- 
tomed to purchas- 
ers, who know the 
real value of a thing, 
fixing the price ; the 
idea of the vender 
putting on a fixed, 
equitable price is 
exotic in Japan. 
But I used to love 
the small curio deal- 
ers in my ‘heart of 
hearts, they were 
such cheerful, amus- 
ing, pleasant - man- 
nered people. And 
they used to like 
me, I think, for I 
visited them regu- 
larly, and took an 
interest in every- 


thing they liked to show me, and bought the 
Jappiest things because they were so Jappy. I 
wish now I had spent half my income for the 
year in buying those odd little Japanesities, 
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which are objects of art to us, but are to them 
only the objects of everyday use, made beautiful 
and artistic by the same instinct which taught 
the monkish fathers of Gothic architecture how 
to transmute every necessary detail into a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. 


MOZART AND BEETHOVEN. 
HERE is an interesting story which does not 
occur in Louis Engel’s most charming book of 
anecdotes and reminiscences of musicians, but 


which in points of interest and of prettiness is of 
a piece with the narratives contained therein. 
When Ludwig Beethoven first visited the Aus- 
trian court he was sixteen years of age. Well 
provided with letters of introduction to the Em- 
peror Joseph, he proceeded alone to the palace, 
determined to play his way into the affections of 
the monarch. Admitted to the palace, he was 
met in an antechamber by a very civil gentleman 
who told him that the Emperor could not well 
receive him then, but would be glad to have him 
present himself that evening for an audience in 
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the Augarten. Attracted by the quiet and 
friendly demeanor of this person, young Beet- 
hoven engaged ia conversation with him, and 
presently discovered that he was the Emperor’s 
barber, a discovery arising from the stranger’s 
casual admission that he ‘‘shaved the Emperor 
every morning.” 

“Tell me,” demanded the youth, ‘‘is he in- 
dulgent or severe ?” , 

<‘That depends,” answered the barber; ‘‘ when 
it comes to music matters he is strict enough.” 

“‘ Yes, I know what that means,” said Beet- 
hoven, sneeringly ; ‘‘ he plays the piano a little, 
and strums away on the violoncello, and com- 
poses sonatas ; but, between you and me, these big 
people don’t carry their music studies very far, 
after all.” 

This honest expression of opinion seemed to 
amuse the barber mightily ; he simply roared with 
laughter. 

‘That evening, at the appointed hour, Beethoven 
came to the Augarten, and was shown into the 
music room, where the Emperor and a friend 
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were. seated in conversation. Intense was the 
young musician’s horror to learn that the sup- 
posed barber and the Emperor were one! But 
the Emperor took the joke with such amazing 
good humor that Beethoven, for his part, was 
willing to forgive and forget. Ie seated himself 
at the piano, and at the Emperor’s request im- 
provised on a theme from Mozart’s “ Zarastro.” 
This he did so remarkably that his auditors were 
delighted. The Emperor’s companion could not 
restrain his joy; running across the room, he 
threw his arms about the youth, crying: “Such 
taste! Such skill! The youth who can go inter- 
pret the thought of another composer will one 
day be a great master in the art himself !” 

** Ah, but the air itself is so beautiful,” said 
Beethoven, and then he added: ‘‘ Mozart’s music 
is divine !” 

“‘My lad,” cried the Emperor, beaming with 
delight, “do you know whom you are talking to? 
It is Mozart himself to whom you have been play- 
ing, and whose lips have just predicted the great 
future that lies before you !” 
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By ANDREW LANG. 


I READ somewhere, lately, that the Americans 
possess, at present, more minor poets, and better 
minor poets, than we can boast in England. The 
phrase ‘‘minor poet” is disliked by minstrels, 
and here let it be taken to denote merely poets 
who have not yet a recognized national fame, like 
Lord Tennyson with us and Mr. Whittier in 
America. Whether, in the larger and less recog- 
nized class, we have not at least as many poets to 
show as the States is a question of statistics. But 
it is very probable that the Western singers, 
whether better than ours or not, are, at all events, 
different from ours, and therefore, so far, in- 
teresting. 

The works of four new transatlantic poets lie 
beside me. Place aux dames. Let us take, first, 
‘“Poems” by the late Miss Emily Dickinson. 
This is certainly a very curious little book. It 
has already reached its fourth edition, partly, no 
doubt, because Mr. ILowells praised it very 
highly. I cannot go nearly so far as Mr. 
Howells, because, if poetry is to exist at all, it 
really must have form and grammar, and must 
rhyme when it professes to rhyme. The wisdom 
of the ages and the nature of man insists on so 
much. We may be told that Democracy does not 
care, any more than the Emperor did, for gram- 
mar. But even if Democracy overleaps itself and 
lands in savagery again, I believe that our savage 
successors will, although unconsciously, make 


their poems grammatical. Savages do not use 
bad grammar in their own conversation or in their 
artless compositions. That is a fault of defective 
civilizations. Miss Dickinson, who died lately, at 
the age of fifty-six, was a recluse, dwelling in 
Amherst, a town of Massachusetts. She did not 
write for publication. Her friends have pro- 
duced her work. Sometimes it is as bad as 


this : 
‘* Angels’ breathless ballot 
Lingers to record thee ; 
Imps in eager caucus 
Raffle for my soul.” 


This, of course, is mere nonsense. What is a 
“breathless ballot“? ILow can a ballot record 
anything, aud how can it “linger” in recording, 
especially if it is in-such a hurry as to be breath- 
less ? Indeed, one turns over Miss Dickinson’s 
book with a puzzled feeling that there was poetry 
in her subconsciousness, but that it never became 
explicit. One might as well scek for an air in 
the notes of a bird as for articulate and sustained 
poetry here. One piece begins : 


‘* This is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the Yellow Sea.” 


And here is rhythm and the large sense of 
evening air: 
‘* Where it ro3e, or whither it rushes, 
These are the Western mystery. 
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“ Night after night her purple traffic 
Strews the landing with opal bales ; 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip and vanish with fairy sails.” 


The second verse is not very easy to construe, but 
there was poetry in the writer. This, again, has 
the true lyrical note : 
‘“¢T never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea, 


Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be.” 


There is not much else that can be quoted with- 
out bringing in the fantastic, irresponsible note 
of a poet who was her own audience, and had 
constructed her own individual “ Ars Poetica,” 
The words of Mr. Aldrich in “The Sister’s 
Tragedy ” (Macmillan) might have been written 
about Miss Dickinson : 


“ A twilight poet groping quite alone, 
Belated in a sphere where every nest 
Is emptied of its music and its wings.” 


Mr. Aldrich’s new poem, of course, cannot be 
criticised in this brief space. His ‘‘ Sister’s 
Tragedy ” is beautiful and accomplished work, a 
true tragedy tranquilly told, in a happy use of 
the heroic couplet. The bricf poem to the 
Laureate is admirable, a charming compliment. 
That other compliment of imitation, wherein, to 
my mind, Mr. Aldrich was once overlavish, is 
not paid by him to the Laureate in this pleasant 
volume. He speaks with his own voice; and 
speaks best, perhaps, when gravest. This is 
grave, in its way: 
‘a PETITION. 
“To spring belongs the violet. and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the summer own. 

Grant me this favor, Muse, all else withhold— 

That I may not write verse when I am old. 

And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time ; 

Be not too ready to deny me rhyme ; 

And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear Muse, 

I beg you very gently break the news.” 


That is as pretty as if Paulus Silentiarius had 
written it—Paulus, that pleasing décadent of 
thirteen centuries ago. I am happy in having 
seen ‘‘ A Petition ” well done into Greek elegiacs. 
Mr. Aldrich’s book also contains a play, in prose, 
on the French occupation of Spain. But here we 
only deal with verse, and almost everyone who 
cares for modern verse will take pleasure in that 
of Mr. Aldrich. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier, who died in 1886, was a 
young Southern gentleman, who took his part in 
the American Civil War. His health was rnined 
by privation and exposure, it appears, and his 
later years were spent in a struggle with sickness 
and death. His profession was literature, and 
his career was inspired by these melancholy times 


of the South, when “ pretty much the whole of 
life has been merely not dying.” He lectured, 
he edited books, he wrote criticisms, he lived, in 
fact, by his pen, and had neither health nor 
leisure to do full justice to the poet in him. His 
poems now appear, edited by Mrs. Lanier, with a 
brief biography by Mr. William Hayes Ward. 
Mr. Ward thinks that Mr. Lanier “ will take his 
final rank with the first princes of American song,” 
which seems a trifle overstated. What he might 
have done we can only guess; what he did has 
eloments of excellence, but never attains to the 
music of Poe, the gayety and pathos of Bret 
Harte, or the tranquil wisdom and refinement of 
Longfellow, at his best. There is in them, I do 


not say an affectation, but an apparent straining 


after original expression, which is not always fort- 

unate. For example, of ‘ Sunrise” Mr. Lanier 

writes : 

‘ The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh! the Bee, 
The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 


Or dazzling gold is the great Sun Bee, 
That shall flash from the hive hole over the sea.” 


Here is the same exaggerated note : 


‘¢ Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bright Ariel cloud, thou lingerest. 
Oh, wait, oh, wait, in the warm red West, 
Thy Prospero I'll be.” 


What pleased Mr. Lanier most in nature, it seems, 
was a wide-winged sunset, or sunrise, across the 
marshes of Glynn: 


“Ye marshes, how candid and simple, and nothing 
withholding, and free, 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky, and offer yourselves 
to the sea.” 


The style, though fluent, is decidedly fantastic ; 
yet more fantastic is it, after praising many poets, 
to appeal to 


“* Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ.” 


The errors of Crashaw lie that way, and very odd 
it is to find them reappearing in a poet of modern 
Georgia. Mr. Lanier is hard on Homer, forsooth : 


“Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes, 
Of prose and catalogue, thy drear harangues 
That tease the patience of the centuries, 
Thy sleazy scrap of story; but a rogue’s 
Rape of a light-o’-love—too soiled a patch 
To broider with the gods.” 


Mr. Lanier forgiving Homer! Mr. Lanier, with 
his sleaziness, condoning the immortal speeches 
of Achilles and Odysseus as ‘‘drear harangues”! 
Think of Mr. Lanier styling the divine one of 
women, the whole world’s love, the heart’s desire 
of Marlowe and Goethe, the incarnate beauty, the 
sweetest nature, the kindliest hostess, Argive 
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t-o’-love”! As for ‘‘ sandy wastes 
iatalogue,” there is not in Homer 
ord of prose, and the catalogue of 
10 more survive, is alone worth all 
5 all the presses of America have 
nrid. It is a little too sleazy, this 
[r. Lanier’s. Heaven only knows 
of Zoilus came to hypnotize him 
3 he was no great Grecian, and suf- 
1 penalty of writing about what he 
rery perfectly. Of his own poems, 


re Vy, ge. 
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cago, Mr. Eugene Field, with his ‘Little Book 
of Western Verse” (Scribner’s Sons). Many peo- 
ple know Mr. Field by his delightful lullaby of 
““Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” He who has 
read that must wish to read more of Mr. Field. 
I like him best when he writes neither in dialect 
nor in a kind of old English, though, as iar as 
is possible, he writes well and divertingly in both. 
But he writes very much better in plain English, 
for any Scot can tell by his Scotch verses that he 
is no Scotsman. ‘The Japanese ‘‘ Lullaby” is as 


Uhl | 


PRIG STICKING. 


igson—‘‘On! AS FoR GRIGSON, HE'S DISTINCTLY THE MOST OBJECTIONABLE LITTLE PRIG IN THE 
.D; BUT HIS SISTAH’S Quite THE NICEST GIRL I EVER MET.” 


'za—‘* Dear mE! 


WHAT SWEEPING ASSERTIONS! You might HAVE HAD THE DECENCY JUST TO 


| THE TRADITIONAL EXCEPTION IN FAVOR oF present company !” 


Taud—‘ Yes; 1n both cases, you KNow!” 


the most finished, stately and dig- 
lifficult to be quite fair to such a 
Homer as Mr. Lanier, but it is 
‘stimate his very considerable gen- 
He is, with all his defects, him- 
even if he strives to be too orig- 
poems, to people who buy poetry 
buying. He is, perhaps, the sec- 
the South has given to American 
: first is more esteemed elsewhere 
orth. 
ie to the poet of the West, of Chi- 


good, in its way, as the Dutch. ‘In Flanders ” 
is extremely comic, and everybody who is fond 
of children an1 of books will here find excellent 
things on books and children. Most poets take 
themselves more seriously than need be. I vent- 
ure very respectfully to think that Mr. Field does 
not take himself seriously enough, and that he is 
more of a poet than he cares to acknowledge. On 
the other hand, the terminology of Chicago suits 
ill with imitations of Horace. The Venusian, if 
he is to be imitated, must be imitated in English 
severely classical. 
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AN ADVENTURE 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


Wien I was a boy of eighteen I had an excit- 
ing experience on that piece of land known as 
Yap or Hunter’s Island, in latitude 9° 40’ north, 
and longitude 138° 1’ east, North Pacific Ocean. 
We were cruising for sperm whales, and having 
only indifferent success, concluded to run toward 
Timor Straits in hope of finding our prey more 


numerous. On our way we sighted Yap, which 
Vol. KXXI., No. 6—48. 


ON YAP ISLAND. 


is one of the Caroline group of islands, and at 
that time seldom or never visited. It is a beauti- 
ful island, surrounded almost by a coral reef, 
which lies off about half a mile distant. 

On getting near to the island our skipper made 
up his mind to lay off, and see if he could get 
cocoanuts, yams and fruit of the natives. We did 
so, and had not waited long before there were 
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about forty canoes and pirogues around us, filled 
with Malays. We had strict orders not to allow 
a native to get on board, so that when they tried 
to fasten a line to the ship it was immediately 
cast off. The crew was armed with the ship’s 
muskets, etc., and stationed ready for a brush 
should the natives prove troublesome. But after 
a great palaver with the chiefs, throngh one of 
our crew, a native of the Island of Guam, it was 
decided to send two of our men ashore in one of 
the native pirogues and retain two chiefs as hos- 
tages. So Guam Frank, as we called him, was 
told to make known to the chiefs the captain’s 
wishes. At first the natives refused to leave their 
chiefs on board, but offered to allo two of the 
ordinary natives to remain in their stead ; but 
upon our threatening to sail away they gave in, 
saying: ‘‘ Bargo no’go! Bargo no’go !” 

The two chiefs then came on board, and the 
captain called for volunteers to go on shore. 
Guam Frank and I signified our desire to go, 
and were at once ordered to get on to the out- 
rigger of one of the largest pirogues. The little 
boat soon started, and away we went, with an 
immense lateen sail that in the stiff breeze then 
blowing seemed to fairly lift the -pirogue from 
the water. Well, I have ridden in whaleboats 
fastened to a swiftly swimming whale, but that 
was child’s play to this. Why, one moment we 
soared aloft so high that we could see the deck of 
our ship, while the next moment we would swoop 
downward until it seemed as if we would be 
plunged bodily under the sea, but with a grace- 
ful sweep we would be again carried skyward. 

These Malay pirogues are a queerly constructed 
boat. Built of teak wood, they are very; strong, 
and although heavily constructed, sail like the 
wind. They have a platform about eight feet 
square, rigged on the outer ends of two springy, 
tough wood spars from ten to fifteen feet long. 
This is the outrigger, which counterbalances the 
power of the immense sail and answers the pur- 
pose of ballast. It is shifted from side to side 
according to the tack the pirogue is on, the out- 
rigger always being to windward. 

We had a glorious sail. In about an hour we 
reached the reef, and the pirogue seemed to fly 
over the smooth water inside. Soon the great 
lateen sail was lowered and furled, and the great 
yard hoisted up clear of everyone’s head, to re- 
duce our speed, and then paddles took the place 
of sails until we were anchored in front of a Malay 
village. We reached the beach in a canoe, and 
were at once surrounded by curious natives. What 
a hubbub there was! Bedlam, even, would seem 
tame to it. Then, after our airy ride, it was suf- 
focatingly hot, for old Sol was pouring down his 
hot rays almost over our heads. To my great an- 
noyance the natives took no notice of Guam 
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Frank, but found delight in pinching my arms 
and.thumping my bare chest. I had on only a 
calico shirt and a pair of duck pants, cotton socks 
and low sailor pumps, so what with sand flies and 
musquitoes, and the mauling from the curious 
natives, I was getting beside myself with rage ; 
and to improve my feelings, Frank kept remind- 
ing me that if the chiefs escaped from the ship 
the Malays would kill and eat me. ‘‘ No eat me; 
no like yellow belly ; like nice white boy,” ete. 
One young lady, who had forgotten to properly 
dress herself, took especial pains to annoy me. 
My hair was about seven inches long,‘and I had 
gold hoops in my ears, and this Indian beauty 
would grab my hair in one hand and try to steal 
the rings out of my ears with the other. I saw 
that my only chance of escape was to take out the 
rings and present them to her; but when I had 


‘done so I was in a scrape indeed, for in a mo- 


ment about a dozen or more jealous beauties 
wanted earrings, and when Frank explained to 
them that I had no more they became furious, 
while the native men laughed at and jeered them, 
and in another minute I hadn’t » shirt on my 
back. This was the climax; Frank warned me, 
but my blood was up. I drew my sheath knife, 
and jerked myself clear of the crowd. But Franx 
just then caught my arms behind me, and said : 
“For God’s sake mind what you are doing.” He 
spoke rapidly to the natives, and the crowd of 
laughing men suddenly looked serious, and mo- 
tioned the girls away. With sullen looks they 
disappeared among the foliage, wherein were the 
native huts, 

With my ekin blistering in the sun, wo were 
led to a hut, where, to the relief of my blistered 
body, and, better still, of our tired limbs, we 
found a heap of mats made of grasses, on which 
we were not long in seating ourselves. Frank 
then told me how he had saved me from getting 
into a bad scrape. 

‘*When I saw you draw your knife,” he said, 
‘«T expected the men to pounce upon you, so I 
yelled to them that if you were harmed their 
chiefs would be killed on board the ship. This 
calmed them at once.” 

We were now left in peace for a time in our 
hut, and we found upon examination that the 
door was fastened and a guard placed outside. 
It was now nearly sundown, and night would 
drop like a curtain in a short time, for here, on 
or nearly on the Equator, night follows as the 
sun sinks below the horizon. No twilight here. 

We were just thinking of taking a nap, as we 
concluded it would be impossible to reach the 
ship that night, when the hut door opened and 
in walked half a dozen young girls, half nude. 
bearing bananas, young cocoanuts, a calabash of 
water, some small raw fish like smelts, and a 
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whole roasted yam. They laughingly placed the 
food on the ground, there being no floor in the 
hat, and calmly seated themselves close to it. 
We got up and pointed to the mats, whereupon 
they were greatly amused, and Frank said they 
could not appreciate our gallantry. Among these 
girls I espied the one to whom I had given the 
earrings. Frank began talking with her, and I 
again became the target for the girls’ fun. This 
time I did not show so ungallant a front. Frank 
began to tease me by saying the girl wanted to 
marry me, and would not let me leave the island. 
Pretty soon the little beauty came and sat herself 
beside me, and began cutting bananas into squares 
and feeding me with them, and insisted that I 
should eat the raw fish. Out of curiosity I tried 
one of the fishes, but was quick to eject it, where- 
upon the hut fairly rang with their jubilant 
laughter. This brought to the door a couple of 
men, who spoke, as I thought, very sternly to the 
girls, and they at once went away, leaving with 
us a lot of resinous torches such as the hut was 
already lit with. Just as the girls were leaving, 
the one that had my earrings suddenly put her 
arme about my neck, and ere I could prevent it I 
had received the kiss of a chief’s daughter. Did 
I resent it? Put yourself in my place, and then 
ask it. 

We were at last alone, and, tired and sleepy, 
we lay down. I had a dream, in which I was 
wandering about in the forests of this same island, 
when a fairy of beautiful form and face came and 
took me by the hand and led me over rocks, 
through thick woods, over mossy fields, until we 
stood beside a pool of glass-clear water. Point- 
ing to the water, she said : ‘‘ As that water, so is 
my life. If you remain with me, a life of bliss 
will be yours. No chief can rule you; you shall 
be my king. But despise the love I offer, and 
accursed shall your life be hereafter ; for yon may 
plan, but your plans shall fail ; you may seek hap- 
piness, but none shall you have; you shall wish 
to die, but in vain ; you will cry out to me, your 
queen, for peace, and find it not; you will want 
to curse me, but your curse will end in a word of 
endearment ; my beauty will haunt you, bunt too 
late for you to find me. Stay, and be happy ; 
go, and my curse will follow you.” 

A sharp slap from Frank awoke me, and, God 
above me! there, standing in the doorway, was 
Etelle, the Mulay maiden, with a tall, handsome 
Malay beside her, and a sad look on her face, as 
if she had been appealing to some one. 

Frank observed that he thought I was going 
to sleep all day. Would to Heaven I had never 
awakened, for that maiden’s face, as I saw it that 
day, has haunted me ever since. Frank brought 
back my dream to me by saying that the man 
with Etelle was her father, a high chief, and the 
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girl wanted him to buy me for her. Just think 
of it !—wanted her pap to buy me! Well, I was 
not sold, but it was hard to part with the little 
beauty, after all. 

As no ship’s boat had come in yet, and the ves- 
sel lay off shore about five miles, I took the op- 
portunity and slipped away with Etelle, and we 
did wander, as I had dreamed, away into the 
woods ; and sure enough we came to a small lake 
of clear water, but instead of being miles away, 


as in my dream, it was near by. Unfortunately, 


we could not talk to one another, I being igno- 
rant of her language, and she of mine. It was 
mute sixteen hand in hand with mute eighteen. 

By means of signs Etella made me know she 
wanted me to stay; and when we returned she 
pleaded with Frank to have me do so. How I 
envied him that he could talk to her, while I 
must remain dumb! Frank, to pacify her, told 
her and her father that I could not stay without 
the consent of my father, who was also a great 
chief. God forgive him for his deception! He 
misled the chief and Etelle to believe that I would 
return to her in less than a year, to remain for- 
ever; and, poor girl, she believed him, for I ac- 
quiesced in all he said. And is it because of this 
that to this day her face is haunting me? In my 
dreams I see her. Is it the curse that makes my 
plats all failures? I am now a gray-headed man, 
and still that sweet face is before me. I have 
wished for death, but death came not. Laugh if 
you will, it will not change these facts one iota. 
My life has been a struggle ever since that visit 
to Yap. I have faced Death twenty times, but he 
passes me by. Is there a fatality in that far-off 
dream ? Why is it that it seems only yesterday 
that I left her, yet it is forty years ago? Why 
do I feel a gentle hand laid on my head when I 
lay it on my pillow at night ? Why do I wake 
and see her sweet face above me, and try to reach 
it, but in vain ? Why do I awake nights and feel 
a breath upon my cheek ? I am no spiritualist, 
nor do I believe in ghosts, but that there is an 
indefinable something that keeps near me is not 
to be denied, for it ia too real. If it happened 
but once or twice I could lay it to optical illusion, 
but this has been with me for forty years. Had 
I love for this Malay maiden ? Who knows ? 

About: four bells in the afternoon our ship 
backed her maintopsail, and the canoes could be 
seen surrounding her again. We wandered about 
the shore for a little way, when suddenly one o 
the canoes was beached close by where we stood 
Frank interpreted what the natives said. This 
canoe had come from the ship, and the orders 
from the chiefs on board were that three canoe 
loads of fruit—yams, cocoanuts, etc.—were to be 
brought to the vessel, with the two men left on 
shore. 
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It did not take long to load three canoes, and 
when this was done came the tug of war for me 
to bid good-by to Etelle. She clung about my 
neck, shirtless as I was, gluing her lips to mine. 
(Now don’t blush, ladies, for I could not help it, 
and it would have gone hard had I resisted her.) 
When the kiss had been given a native brought 
an elegant mat, woven of fine grasses in colors 
and deeply fringed, of hairy texture. Through 
Frank I learned this was a present from Etelle to 
my unworthy self. We finally reached the ship, 
and the chiefs were set at liberty. I sent with 
them, for poor Etelle, a present of thirty yards of 
calico, half a pound of beads and a carved whale’s 
tooth ; and to her pap I sent a pound of tobacco 
and a jackknife. 

The fruit was taken on board, and the ship 
went bowling along on her course. Twice since 
that time I have been in the neighborhood of 
Yap, but never again landed thereon. Many 
changes have taken place on the island in the 
past few years. The Germans laid claim to it, 
and then hoisted over it their flag, so that its 
primitive government has passed away. It is said 
that civilization is a blessing to these Pacific 
islands, but I for one cannot see wherein lies the 
blessing. These natives were willed by God to in- 
habit these far-away, lovely islands, and in their 
simple, primitive ways were happy among them- 
solves, until white refugees were landed among 
them and spread contagion, dissension and war 
among their tribes. If they became savage, who 
was to blame? And if they were suspicious when 
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the good missionary came among them, aro you 
surprised, after they. had been plundered and 
ruined by the beachcombers and murderers and 
escaped convicts from English prisons in Aus- 
tralia ? 

I cannot close this true story without one word 
in behalf of the natives of these lovely islands, 
the paradise of the Pacific. In 1848 the Caroline 
Islands, the Philippines, the Mulgraves, the Sea- 
shells, the Pomoatus, the King’s Mill group, anid 
many others, especially the Society Islands, were 
in their glory and beautiful beyond description. 
And why? Because the natives had then had but 
little intercourse with white men. They had 
their own simple forms of government, their 
chieftains, and if their religion of sun worshiping 
was born with them, and in that way they wor- 
shiped God, were they not eligible for hcaven es 
those who worshiped an unseen God? They en- 
joyed earthly life here, provided as they were with 
all man needs on earth, until the white people 
came among them, and taught them their ways in 
warfare, and cheated them in their dealings with 
them, when they naturally became savages. Ie 
who found them first did not find them savages. 
Trace up these first voyages, and trace out the treat- 
ment of these so-called savages, and nine times out 
of ten the verdict is against the white man. The 
days of these natives are numbered. They, like 
the American Indians, will be driven from pillar 
to post until they become as a thing of the past, 
and the beauty of the Pacific isles will pass away 
as the white man advances. 
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By A BRITISH 


Arms of this description have, until lately, 
been indiscriminately termed ‘repeating ” or 
“‘ magazine”; it was, however, found necessary 
to establish a distinction, and the following classi- 
fication has been adopted in England: Repeat- 
ing arms are those in which the cartridges are 
placed in a tube under the barrel, as in the 
French rifle, or in the butt, as in the Hotchkiss 
rifle. The base of each cartridge rests on the 
point of the bullet of the next, and explosions 
in the tube. have occasionally occurred, owing to 
the jar of rapid firing, or of rough handling of 
the rifle acting on an oversensitive or projecting 
cap. It will be noticed also that the balance of 
the rifle must be constantly altering as the car- 
tridges are being expended. For these reasons 
repeating rifles are not favorably received. 

Magazine rifles are those which have detacha- 
ble or fixed magazines, consisting of a rectangu- 
lar-shaped inctal box, in which the cartridges are 
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placed, lying one upon another ; this magazine is 
either fixed in, or can be inserted into a corre- 
sponding slot or mortise in the action under- 
neath, and just in front of the trigger guard, or 
it is attachable to the side of the action. From 
this position of the magazine, the balance of the 
arm is maintained under all circumstances. The 
English and German rifles are magazine rifles. 
Considering first the breech mechanism apart 
from the barrel. The objects to be obtained in 
a military arm of any description are, the highest 
rate of fire consistent with strength, simplicity of 
construction and of manipulation, and cheapness. 
The necessity for strength is obvious, also of sim- 
plicity to enable the soldier to become quickly ex- 
pert in its use, and to be able easily to clean and 
keep it in order; cheapness follows, for the cost 
of a rifle depends more on the number of parts, 
and the number of operations through which each 
has to pass, than on the comparatively trifling 
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price of materials. Every part must be ma- 
chined, not only on account of cost, but owing 
to the imperative necessity of all the parts being 
interchangeable. The delay in commencing to 
manufacture a new rifle is caused by having in 
the first place to devise and construct the neces- 
sary tools and machines. The ordinary manu- 
facturing price of. a military single-loader has 
been abont £2 10s.; for every two rifles issued 
there should be one in reserve. Applying these 
figures to the strength of armies, the reader will 
realize the serious considerations which attach to 
the cost of a rifle, and the grave responsibility 
which is thrown upon a government in introduc- 
ing a newarm. The question of cheapness ap- 
plies in a far greater degree to ammunition, as 
will be explained further on. 

Turning to the barrel and cartridge. The im- 
portant feature in the latest types of military 
rifles is the great reduction in the calibre and the 
introduction of smokeless powder. As in the case 
of the adoption of magazine rifles, so in this, the 
action of one power obliges others to follow, not- 
withstanding the fact that the problem of a trust- 
worthy cartridge for these new conditions, in 
themselves theoretically right, has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. 

We read of the great success of smokeless 
powder at the peace mancuvres of Continental 
armies ; but it must be remembered that all this 
firing is with blank ammunition ; the difficulty 
arises with the bullet. 

The construction and dimensions of the com- 
pound bullets used in all these rifles is similar. 
The English bullet has a diameter of about .3 of 
an inch; its length is about four diameters. It 
consists of a core of very slightly hardened lead 
inserted in a cover or thimble of an alloy of cop- 
per and nickel. The rationale of this projectile 
ought, perhaps, to be touched upon—for the in- 
formation, again, of the general reader. 

The energy or power of a projectile in motion to 
overcome resistance, whether of the air or of the 
object struck, depends far more on its velocity than 
on its weight. The lighter it is the greater will 
be its muzzle velocity for a given charge, the 
smaller its cross area the lese will be the resist- 
ance, always provided it is kept by its rotation 
point foremost. 

Sporting or express rifles are constructed on 
these principles; they fire a short, light bullet, 
with very high muzzle velocity, and with only 
sufficient rotation to keep it point foremost at 
short sporting distances. It is formed so that it 
will not pass through an animal, but open out, 
and so expand its full energy on the object struck. 
For military rifles, however, long range is wanted, 
and for this weight is necessary to enable the 
bullet to maintain its velocity. Additional weight 
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for any given calibre means additional length ; 


the greater the length the faster must be the ro- 


tation, the higher the pitch of rifling, to keep the 
bullet point foremost. And this again necessi- 
tates a hard metal covering to take the rifling, as 
lead, though hardened, would be too soft, and 
would ‘‘strip.” The bullet must be a sufficiently 
large mass of metal to be effective, and this mass 
must be of such a form and material as will ad- 
mit of not only high muzzle velocity, but well- 
maintained velocity over long ranges. All these 
conditions are closely related to each other; no 
one can be touched without affecting the others. 

The calibre of about .3-inch appeared to Lebel 
to be the lowest which all these conditions would 
permit ; adopted first in France, it is now accepted 
by other nations. 

The difficulty attending the bullet (above hinted 
at) arises from the more than ordinary heat 
evolved in overcoming the great friction between 
the bullet and the barrel, due not only to the high 
pitch of rifling—one turn in ten inches in the 
English rifle—but to a sort of adhesion (<< seiz- 
ing” it is termed) of the two surfaces, there being 
no intermediary lubrication, or even fouling with 
the smokeless powder, to act as a lubricant. This 
heat not infrequently softens the leaden core, 
which being separate from, not attached to, the 
covering, is liable to be set up toward the head of 
the bullet ; it has occurred that the lead has been 
driven through the thimble, leaving it in the 
barrel. 

The cost of Martini-Henry ammunition is about 
£2 10s. per 1,000 rounds. With the present al- 
lowance of 200 rounds per mar, the cost of prac- 
tice ammunition for 1,000 men is about £500 an- 
nually. The ammunition for these magazine rifles 
must be more expensive ; supposing it to cost only 
10s. more per 1,000, there will follow an additional 
charge of £100 annually for each 1,000 men. Let 
the reader again apply figures to the strength of 
armies. 

The soldier now carries on service eighty rounds. 
An incidental advantage of the new cartridges is 
that they are very much lighter than the Martini- 
Henry cartridges; the soldier can, therefore, be 
expected to carry more; and thus a great saving 
in the cost and trouble of carriage will be effected. 
In the Franco-Germau War there was only one 
instance of a regiment firing in the day nearly 
eighty rounds per man—as an average ; of course, 
some fired many more, some less. 

What shall be said of the probable effects on 
strategy and tactics of these rifles, and of smoke- 
less powder, which doubtless will soon supersede 
black powder with artillerv as well as with in- 
fantry ? Much has been written on conjecture: 
some picture the dismay caused by death arriving 
unexpectedly and without a trace of whence it 
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was launched ; others foresee the confidence that 
soldiers will feel in the ability to attack without 
revealing their position ; tacticians study new 
formations ; already we read of inventions, both 
in England and on the Continent, for creating a 
veil of smoke to conceal movements! Actual war 
alone can declare what changes must follow. Most 
probably it will be found that genius and daring, 
good leading and confident following, will still be 
handmuaids to Victory, as they always have been. 

Reverting to our subject. These three rifles 
are all on the bolt system, which seems to adapt 
itself more readily than the block system to the 
requirements of a magazine arm. 

There is nothing specially novel in the breech 
actions of any of these rifles; but the barrel of 
the German rifle introduces a distinct and im- 
portant departure in construction. 

THe Lee-MetrorD ENGLISH RIFLE.— The 
breech action is the invention of Mr. Lee, an 
American; the barrel has Mr. Metford’s rifling. 
The magazine, holding eight cartridges, is de- 
tachable, but secured from loss by a chain link. 
The rifle can be fired both as a single-loader and 
as a magazine rifle, though it will be used ordi- 
narily as a single-loader, the magazine being re- 
served for emergencies when ordered. The car- 
tridges in the magazine are continually pressed 
upward by the folded wire spring. A “cut off” 
on the right of the body prevents the magazine 
coming into action till required. When the “cut 
off” is pulled out the lower edge of the bolt en- 
gages the top edge of the uppermost cartridge in 
the magazine, and forces it into the chamber, and 
so on, till the magazine is exhausted. To load 
the magazine, whether it is in position on the 
rifle or detached, the cartridges have to be pressed 
into it one by one. As in the other rifles, the 
bolt contains the striking apparatus, and carries 
an extractor; it is protected from sand or dust 
by a “dust shield” of sheet steel. The rifle is 
provided with two sets of sights; one, in the 
usual position on the barrel, graduated to 1,900 
yards—these sights are of novel construction— 
the other set is for extreme range, and is placed 
on the left of the stock. A wooden hand guard 
is fixed over the breech end of the barrel to pro- 
tect the hand when the barrel becomes hot. 

Tut French RirLe.—The Lebel repeating 
rifle is an improved Gras repeating rifle, pattern 
1885, in its turn a modification of the Kropat- 
schek, which was adopted by the French Navy in 
1878. The cartridges are placed end to end ina 
tube under the barrel; the tube will contain eight 
cartridges. It will be noticed that the points are 
flattened to leven the chance of accidental explo- 
sion in the tube ; a spiral spring presses them to- 
ward the breech, and they pass on to a trongh in 
the action which lifts the cartridge into position 
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in front of the bolt. In loading the tube the 
cartridges have to be pressed into it one by one. 
The bolt, containing the striking mechanism and 
furnished with an extractor, when drawn back 
first extracts the fired case of a previous round, 
whether loaded singly or from the magazine, then 
raises the trough with its cartridge ; when pushed 
forward it engages the cartridge, placing it in the 
chamber ready to be fired; the trongh is de- 
pressed, receives a cartridge, and actuates a stop 
which arrests the ‘passage of a second cartridge 
out of the tube. When the rifle is required asa 
single-loader, the repeating mechanism ean be 
put ont of action by pressing forward a lever— 
shown in the drawing by a checkered head. 

THE GERMAN MaGazINe RIFLE has the Mann- 
licher system of breech action, adopted previously 
by Austria, but the barrel is on a new principle. 
This rifle has superseded the converted Mauser 
repeating rifle. It is strongly made, and simple ; 
the parts are few, and easily shaped in ordinary 
machines. The whole rifle can be stripped for 
purposes of repair or for cleaning, and be re-as- 
sembled by any soldier having ordinary skill, 
without risk of injury to the parts. The stock is 
in one piece, not seriously weakened by being too 
much cut away for the reception of the body, 
which is strong and solid, and does not project 
below the trigger guard. The ammunition is 
supplied in light metal frames or clips, each hold- 
ing five rounds. The clip is dropped into the 
breech, and is held by a spring catch; another 
spring underneath prevents it from falling 
through so long as it contains any rounds. This 
spring presses the cartridges upward. The bolt, 
as in other actions, contains the striking appa- 
ratus, and carries a strong extractor, easily re- 
placed if broken. The bolt, when it is pushed 
forward, engages the cartridges one by one, press- 
ing them into the chamber. The clip, when 
empty, drops out, and a fresh one is inserted. 
Thus all firing is through the magazine, the use 
of which will become habitual. The Germans, 
apparently, expect from a man under excitement 
only what is his habit. The barrel lies inside a 
light steel cylinder, a “barrel jacket,” on which 
are fixed the sights; it is screwed into the body, | 
the barrel jacket being again screwed over it. 
There is an air space of about 1-16th of an inch 
between the two, and the true barrel passes freely 
through a thimble at the end of the barrel jacket, 
thus enabling it to expand or contract. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this compound barrel are: 
1. Protection from injury. 2. Increased accuracy 
from the barrel having uniform vibration on fir- 
ing, and freedom to expand as it becomes heated. 
3. Protection to the hand when the inner barrel 
becomes overheated. 4. Clearer view of the sights 
when the barrel is hot. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Brer Hante’s new volume (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
contains ‘“‘ A Sappho of Green Springs,” and three other 
California stories, respectively entitled: ‘“‘ The Chatelaine 
of Burnt Ridge,” ‘‘ Through the Santa Clara Wheat,” and 
‘* A Mescenas of the Pacific Slope.” They are in the au- 
thor’s old characteristic vein. Numerous bits of impress- 
ive description and vivid character sketching show that 
Bret Harte is still at home in the literary field which he 
was the first to occupy, though his latest personal impres- 
sions of the Pacific Slope must be at least fifteen or twenty 
years old. 


A pretry book is Lucy Larcom’s “ As it is in Heaven ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) ; prettily bound, pret- 
tily printed, and, above all, prettily written. It tells in 
graceful language of the character of heavenly life, of the 
heaven that should be lived on earth. It is full of beau- 
tiful thoughts, contributed by the author, and a few other 
well-known writers, from whom extracts are made in order 
to give the book more breadth. It makes a charming lit- 
t'e companion for one’s thoughtful moments when seeking 
rest for the mind from schemes of selfish gain, in com- 
muniun with high and noble themes. 


Apnoros of Miss Coyne Fletcher's article upon ‘‘ The 
Lowlands of South Carolina,” published in the March 
number of Frank Lesuie’s Poputak Montaiy, Mr. 
Thomas W. Simons, of Claremont, 8. C., writes to correct 
what he calls ‘‘the old erroneous statement of former 
writers,” to the effect that Washington Allston was born on 
the Waccamaw. ‘‘ My grandmother, Mrs. Wigfall. his sis- 
ter,” writes Mr. Simons, ‘‘ kept up a long correspondence, 
and had preserved a number of letters from the poet 
painter—since destroyed, or lost during the bombardment 
of Charleston in the late war. Allston was born at Moore- 
land Plantation, on Moore’s Creek, an inlet from Wando 
River, near its opening into Charleston Harbor. The his- 
tory of the composition and labor expended upon ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast’ was fully told in those lost letters.” 


An eminently seasonable article upon ‘‘ Going Abroad ” 
appeared last month, in the May number of Franx Lezs- 
Lie’s Popuiak Montaiy. As a supplementary item of 
practical importance to all readers who intend to join the 
noble army of European invasion this year, we desire to 
call attention to Low's Exchange, in London. Mr. Edwin 
H. Low, the well-known European steamship agent, 
opened this London office a little more than two years 
ago, and it has proved a great boon to American travelers. 
*o liberally has it been patronized, that the Exchange has 
outgrown its old quarters, at 44 Charing Cross, and is 
now housed at 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square. Here 
it has a commodious suite of offices, with every possible 
convenience and comfort for travelers that suggested itself 
to the proprietor. ‘‘It would have been difficult,” writes 
Morris Phillips, in the Home Journal, ‘to select 2 more 
central location. Nearly all lines of omnibuses pass the 
door, and here are all the large hotels: Metropole, Vic- 
toria, Grand, Brown’s, etc. The windows overlook Tra- 
falgar Square in the front, and St. James Park in the rear. 
Directly in front is Nelson’s Monument, with the famous 
bronze lions at its base. If London can be said to have 
a heart, it is Charing Cross, and Low’s Exchange is in it.” 


“‘InsipE THE Waite House rn War Tres,” by W. O. 
Stoddard, is not a work of fiction, in this author's famil- 
iar line, but an actual record of daily life and work in the 
White House through the exciting years of 1861-64. Dur- 
ing that time Mr. Stoddard was one of the private secre- 
taries to President Lincoln. He enjoyed abundant oppor- 
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tunities for observing great men and great events at close 
range, and his record is full of entertaining side lights 
upon this critical period of the Union's history. 


A CATALOGUE of the New York Southern Society's ‘‘ Gar- 
den Library,” compiled by the librarian, Mr. John F. D. 
Lillard, is just issued, from the press of Francis P. Har- 
per. The intention of Mr. Hugh R. Garden, formerly of 
South Carolina, the founder of this unique and already 
notable collection of Southern Americana, is to establish 
in New York a library illustrative of Southern life from 
the earliest time to the present, commemorative of South- 
ern traditions, customs and manners, and to set forth the 
influence of the Southern element in the development of 
the nation’s character. Among the rarities now in the - 
library we note, Gatford’s Virginia, 1657; Nova Britannia, 
1609 (reprint); Rich’s News from Virginia, 1610 (reprint) ; 
Rurke’s History of, 4 vols.; Jefferson's Notes on; Byrd's 
Dividing Line; Hotten’s Original List, and Gov. Dever- 
ley’s History of Virginia. Among the other States, there 
is Pickett’s Alabama, 2 vols. ; Ferris’s Original Settlements 
on the Delaware; De Cardena’s and Latour’s Florida; 
Harris's Oglethorpe, and Whitfield’s Journey Relative to 
Georgia. In Kentucky we note the French edition of 
Filsons Imlay, in 2 vols., and Michaux’s Travels. In Lou- 
isiana there is Dumont’s Du Pratz, Marbois, and Henne- 
pin’s (reprint) Louisiana. In Maryland, Purviance’s Bal- 
timore during the Revolution, and Ridgeley’s Annals of 
Annapolis. In South Carolina, Catesby’s Natural History 
of the Carolinas, in 2 large folio volumes, with hand co!- 
ored plates, published in London, in 1771. The greatest 
number of books on any one subject is Biography, which 
numbers 200 volumes. Next, War between the States, 197 
vols. Third, Slavery, with 93 vols. In State Histories 
Virginia stands at the head with 75 vols.; Kentucky sec- 
ond, with 25 vols.; Louisiana third, with 23; and Texas 
fourth, with 21. Mr. Lillard, the librarian, was city editor 
on the Louisville Courier-Journal during the reign of 
George W. Prenticc, and he remained with the paper 
some time after the succession of Colonel Watterson. 
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JaPaNEsE Gints anp Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 
333 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Bos- 
ton and New York. 


Into Morocco, Translated from the French of Pierre 
Loti. by E. P. Robins. 343 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25. Welch, Fracker Company, New York. 


Tae Bank Tracepy. A Novel. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 
427 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Soora, Merzor. By Clement R. Marley. ‘‘ The Prim- 
rose Series.” 299 pp. Paper, 50c. Street & Smith, 


New York. 
Mags. Maysurn’s Twixs. By John Habberton. 188 pp. 
Paper, 25c. TT. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Pererson’s Nationat Coox Boor. 306 pp. 
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Love’s Cruzy Enrema. (Cruelle Enigme.) Translated 
from the French of Paul Bourget, by Julian Cray. 
189 pp. Illustrated. Paper, 50c. The Waverly Com- 
pany, New York and St. Louis. 


Oricrnat Lies anp Quarnt Conozrts. By A. H. St. Clair. 
219 pp. Paper, 25c. A. F. Nelson Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
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By William M. Capp, M.D. 144 pp. Cloth, &1.25. 
F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. 
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maker, A.M., M.D. 422 pp. Cloth, $2.50. F. A. Da- 
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